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INTRODUCTION 


In one sense I have been writing this personal account for many years, 
as occasion or opportunity gave rise to an article or incident. I habit- 
ually kept a copy thrown carelessly into some file or other, with the 
intention of gathering them together, someday. I only started to write 
seriously at Tom’s house in Redmond, on May 1, 2001, twenty years 
ago. Since that time, I’ve been on the lookout for stories and tales pre- 
viously written and have attempted to weave them into my history. As 
pulling together my history has occupied so many years there is a need 
to mention that I frequently noted my age at the time some narrative 
was written. I’ve generally not changed these dates. Parroting Robert 
Browning: Grow old along with me! The best is yet to be... 
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CHAPTER 1 


MY HISTORY 


“The life which is unexamined is not worth living.” 


— Socrates, quoted in Plato’s Apology 


Almost everyone with a background as a member 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
will agree that the shortest and best introduction to 
a personal history begins “I, Nephi, having been 
born of goodly parents .. .”' In just eight words 
very much is conveyed. Another great book has a 
three-word opening sentence: “Call me Ishmael.” 
Anthony Trollope’s autobiography is admirable for 
its candor, for which I will also strive in The Book of 
John. Socrates suggests that a life should be “exam- 
ined.” Some years ago a popular movie was titled 
Defending Your Life. | prefer to think of my personal 
history as an explanation of my life rather than an 
examination or a defense. 

I have read Samuel Clemens’s Autobiography 
of Mark Twain (three volumes, 2,216 pages includ- 
ing editorial material). On page 220 of volume 1, 
he says, 


Finally in Florence in 1904, I hit upon the 
right way to do an autobiography: start it at 
no particular time of your life; wander at your 
free will all over your life; talk only about 

the thing which interests you for the moment; 


1 1 Nephi 1:1. 

2 Herman Melville, Moby Dick; or, The Whale (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902), 1. 

3 Socrates, quoted in Plato, Apology, 38. 


drop it the moment its interest threatens to 
pale, and turn... upon the new and more 
interesting thing that has intruded itself into 
your mind. ... And so I have found the right 
plan.... It is the first time in history that the 
right plan has been hit upon.* 


I like that notion, and consequently a lot of my 
personal history will be episodic and not linear. 

A good question that might be asked is, why 
bother to write a personal history at all? The prophet 
Jacob provides an answer I like, even though con- 
textually it’s not quite apt: 


We labor diligently to engraven these words 
upon plates, hoping that our beloved brethren 
and our children will receive them with thank- 
Jul hearts, and look upon them that they may 
learn with joy and not with sorrow, neither 
with contempt, concerning their first parents. 


When I was in the fifth grade, standing in the 
yard of the Brigham Young University (BYU) Ele- 
mentary Training School, I had a presentiment that 
I would live to the age of seventy-two. Only much 
later did I realize that event would occur in October 





4 Autobiography of Mark Twain, ed. Harriet Elinor Smith. Uni- 
versity of California Press, 2010, “The Latest Attempt” 1:220. 
5 Jacob 4:3. 
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of the year 2000. You can be sure that in the year 
2000 I was very, very careful! That lifelong bugbear 
is far behind, for I have now attained the ripe age of 
eighty-nine. 

We are not meant to see far ahead. One never 
knows, of course, but I hope to have time to consider 
the events and people of my life. I am in reasonably 
good shape for my age. When sitting in a temple 
endowment session, I sometimes check my pulse 
rate, and it is usually about fifty-two bpm. 

I began writing this little history on May 30, 2001, 
now a long time ago. However, in a way I have been 
working on it for years longer. Occasionally I have 
written about some incident, or one of my sons has 
asked a question that triggered a response worth sav- 
ing. Such bits of paper are here and there, and if they 
can be found, I will insert them using the system 
advised by Mark Twain! 

Tom sent an email to David on June 6, 2001. 


Mom and dad left [Redmond] this morning. 
We didnt do a whole lot while they were here 
because I had to work and dad got sick. Mom 
was like a whirlwind, moving pictures from 
here to there and transplanting plants and 
doing stuff; Dad did a lot of reading and spent 
many hours in front of a computer writing his 
lifes history and listening to jazz. Hes prob- 
ably written 50 pages and he’s not even to the 
part where he is born. He’: still working on 
his role in the war in heaven. Actually I’ve 
read it so far and it’s quite interesting.® 


My Parents 
My father, Lynn Dixon Taylor, did not do much by 
way of documenting his life. He died at the relatively 
early age of sixty-nine. That his history would have 
been of interest is evidenced by his brief mem- 
oir “Our Home on the Hill.” This was a document 
in the form of rough notes written between July and 





6 Thomas Taylor, email message to David Taylor, June 6, 2001. 


September 1965, which I found among his papers 
after his death. I transcribed this abstract and distrib- 
uted it widely among his children and other relatives 
and friends. It has found its way into books and talks 
by others. For example, see pages 67—76 of Lynn 
Dixon Taylor’s And He Encompassed All, a compe- 
tent history compiled by Janice Taylor DeGraw.’ 

My mother, Celestia Marguerita Johnson Tay- 
lor, was an excellent writer. Her book, Through a 
Lifetime, was self-published, and copies are in the 
hands of all her family and many of her friends and 
acquaintances. This history of her productive life 
and extensive travels is informative and entertain- 
ing. At the end of one chapter, she includes selec- 
tions from her poetry, some of which are grand. I 
have been greatly moved by one little verse touch- 
ing on her feelings for my father during their days 
of courtship (my father was about 5’7” in height): 


I measured him with my eye 
And found him less than tall. 
I measured him with my heart, 
And he encompassed all.’ 


My father was born in 1898, the second son in 
a family of six boys and two daughters. His father, 
Arthur Nicholls Taylor, was born in Provo in 1870, 
the son of George and Eliza Taylor, immigrants from 
England. Arthur’s wife, Maria Louise Dixon, born 
in Provo in 1872, was the daughter of Henry Aldous 
Dixon and Sarah DeGrey. Henry Aldous Dixon was 
a son of the famous 1820 settlers of South Africa 
and was converted to the gospel in that faraway 
land. Both Uncle Bud (Clarence Dixon Taylor) and 
I had the memorable experience of serving missions 
for The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
in the Union of South Africa. The lives of all these 
Taylor and Dixon progenitors are exhaustively cov- 
ered in Uncle Bud’s valuable books. 





7 Found in the digitized Arthur Nicholls Taylor and Maria 
Dixon Taylor Family Collection. 
8 Celestia Taylor, Through a Lifetime, 68. 


Lynn Dixon Taylor was born into a family that 
expected each member to learn to work, and hard. 
His father created many opportunities to teach his 
sons those lessons, including buying farms to provide 
chores without number for his large family of boys. 

There was livestock, including horses. I have a 
clear memory of Dad telling me that when he was 
little, he needed some leather to make a slingshot, 
or perhaps what we used to call a “flipper-crotch,” 
which was a Y-shaped fork cut from a tree, com- 
bined with rubber pieces from an old inner tube. The 
pad for holding the stone to be propelled had to 
be a small piece of leather. So Dad, not finding the 
leather he needed, cut a piece from a new harness. 
His father was most unhappy about this, and severe 
punishment followed quickly. I don’t know what the 
punishment was, but having myself been severely 
paddled for my transgressions, I know my father 
knew the routine. I am reasonably sure this story is 
true. Seeking confirmation, I asked both Uncle Bud 
and Aunt Alice whether they had ever heard it. They 
had not, but that proves nothing, because they were 
many years younger than Dad. 

Lynn Taylor was a likable lad with a sunny dis- 
position. He did have a fiery temper when crossed, 
as I know from first-hand experience. He and his 
next younger brother, Elton, were very argumenta- 
tive, which led to lively scraps, which their mother, 
Maria, would sometimes have to quell by sweeping 
them out of the house with a broom. All the brothers 
but one had red hair, which was vivid but colored 
more toward rust than carroty. Henry D. “Heintz,” 
the fourth son, was the exception, and his hair was 
very dark. Dad’s rusty red hair was a highly distin- 
guishing feature. At some point in his life, he picked 
up the nickname “Sunbeam.” College and Gold- 
bricker documents affirm this fact. 

In 1998 I asked Aunt Alice to let me ask her 
some questions about her brother Lynn with a tape 
recorder in my lap. The resulting transcription is 
interesting. Aside from valuable comments about 
my father, a host of other details about the family 
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Young Lynn, “Sunbeam.” 


and Alice herself emerge. Unfortunately, I cannot 
locate the transcription. It will turn up too late to be 
included in this history. 

As a follow-on, on December 30, 2000, I asked 
Uncle Clarence (““Bud”’), who was three years younger 
than Aunt Alice, for a similar interview. Initially he 
was reluctant, mistakenly thinking I would place a 
microphone before his mouth and expect him to pro- 
vide a long, organized commentary. He was agree- 
able when he found I only wanted to ask questions 
to which he could reply informally. It was a most 
enjoyable experience for both of us. I’d like anyone 
interested in my personal history to read this inter- 
view, because it not only has some good informa- 
tion about Lynn, my father, but also has some really 
good stories about my own early days that I’d like to 
relate here but won’t in order to avoid redundancy.’ 

Aunt Alice and Uncle Clarence have bright mem- 
ories of some events, but on others their recollec- 
tions are in conflict. In a few cases I have harmonized 





9 Found in the digitized Arthur Nicholls Taylor and Maria 
Dixon Taylor Family Collection. See Clarence Dixon Taylor, His 
Life and Works, 389-403. 
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these differences, but for the most part their words 
stand after minimal editing. 

My father’s brothers and sisters were wonder- 
ful people and all dear to me, and I have been very 
close to all my cousins. The uncles and aunts are 
gone now. The last survivor, Aunt Ruth, passed 
away on March 20, 2017, at the age of ninety-eight. 

When I was about five years old, Aunt Alice—a 
very talented artist—made an ink silhouette portrait 
of my head. My father kept it under the glass top of 
his desk at Dixon-Taylor-Russell Company for the 
next thirty years. 


Celestia Marguerita Johnson Taylor 
April 8, 1903 —July 28, 1996 


My mother, Celestia Marguerita Johnson, was the 
second daughter in a family of five girls and one 
boy. Her father, Justus Wanderous Johnson, was born 
unexpectedly in Chicken Creek near present day 
Levan in 1863 when his mother’s railroad journey 
back to Springlake was interrupted by labor pains. 
Justus—later “Jesse”—was the son of Benjamin 
Franklin Johnson, who was born in Pomfret, New 
York, in 1818. B. F. Johnson’s autobiography, My 
Life’s Review, is considered to be one of the fin- 
est Church histories and pioneer journals and is a 
prime source of information about the Johnson 
family. He was married to seven wives, including 
three Holman sisters, and probably has as many 
or more lineal and collateral descendants than any 
man in Church history. 

My mother was a lively and vivacious girl. The 
account of her own family and early life is detailed 
in her book, Through a Lifetime. She also vividly 
describes in it her later family details, achievements, 
successes, and travels. Throughout my own personal 
history, I will present my memories of Mother and 
her impact on my life after I entered mortality. 

As a young boy, and to be honest for a long time 
after that, I was sensitive about telling and spell- 
ing Mother’s name. “Celestia” was so very different 


from the names of other kids’ mothers. However 
with the passing of years the name has become very 
beautiful to me. In Mother’s later years, when as an 
adult I felt comfortable doing so, and in the years 
after her death, I almost always refer to her by her 
given name—Celestia. 

These days there are a plethora of women named 
“Celeste,” but in all my days I have personally known 
of only five Celestia’s, four of which have been within 
my own extended family! In 1858 Susan Celestia 
Johnson was born, the sister of my grandfather 
Jesse (Justus Wanderus) Johnson and the daughter 
of B. F. Johnson and Susan Adeline Holman. In 
1866 Rhoda Celestia Nash was born in Alpine, Utah, 
my grandmother Johnson’s older sister. These two 
Celestia’s were thus aunts of my mother, who was 
called Celestia in tribute. To my mother’s joy, she 
had a great-granddaughter on which that name has 
been bestowed: Allison Celestia, third daughter of 
my son Tom and his wife, Carolyn Warner Taylor. 
Allison Celestia was born May 27, 1993, while my 
mother was still alive at age 90. 

My father’s affectionate name for her was “Cess,” 
a nickname with which I imagine she had been tagged 
all her life. There is an antique Irish word “cess,” 
which means “luck,” probably a contraction of “‘suc- 
cess.” If used at all today, it is probably in the say- 
ing “bad ‘cess’ to you,” which I have seen in Irish 
tales. Both my parents were very well read and good 
with words; possibly they knew of this overtone, but 
I never heard it mentioned. Dad often made a joke 
of Mother’s name by calling her “Celestia Aida,” a 
play on Radame’s aria, “Celeste Aida,” in Verdi’s 
opera Aida. 

Mother was very popular and active as well as 
ambitious, and she set numerous goals for herself. 
As a result, she had a number of accomplishments, 
including studying for a short stint at Teacher’s Col- 
lege, Columbia University and teaching school in 
Grantsville, Utah. This goal-driven mindset trans- 
lated into procrastination, as I read between the 
lines. Because of her many personal goals and the 


good time she was having, she was in no hurry to 
marry. Celestia was sure of her love for Lynn, and 
sure of his devotion to her. I imagine that this was 
frustrating to my father, but he was willing to wait, 
like Isaac waiting for Rachel. 

In 1920, Provo was a small town with a pop- 
ulation of about 10,500. Utah Valley was a fertile 
agricultural basin, and the Provo Bench to the north 
and west (now Orem City) was covered with farms 
and orchards. 

The offices of Jessie Knight’s business empire 
were located in the Knight Block on the corner of 
University Avenue and Center Street. A few blocks 
west on Center Street, two major businesses were 
Taylor Brothers Department Store and the newly 
established Dixon-Taylor-Russell Company (DTR) 
building directly across the street. The first business 
was established by my great-grandfather George 
Taylor, an enterprising pioneer merchant, and car- 
ried on by his sons. Later, my grandfather Arthur 
and some of his colleagues pulled away from Taylor 
Brothers to start DTR. My father and all his broth- 
ers were deeply involved in DTR, which ultimately 
had at one time nine branch stores and was a major 
business in Central Utah. 

The Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad 
passed through Provo, and a fine station was built 
by the tracks on Fifth South. Industrialization was 
still far away, but the presence of the Pacific States 
Cast Iron Pipe plant to the south just off the old 
Springville Road was a signal of the possibilities. 

At that time Provo did not have a hospital. I’m 
not sure what arrangements were made for local 
patients whose condition did not warrant their being 
sent to Salt Lake City. Accommodations were avail- 
able in Provo for maternity patients. Both Janice 
(my next younger sibling) and I were delivered at 
the Crane Maternity Home on south University Ave- 
nue. Our cousin Henry Dixon Taylor Jr. was born at 
Crane just three days later than Janice. 

After mother suffered her stroke, she was being 
cared for in George and Debra’s home. I arrived for 
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my usual daily visit. She seemed very alert and in a 
strong voice said to me: “Do we know one another?” 


I answered, “Yes, of course; I am your oldest 


J 


son, John.’ 
“Where did we first meet?” 


I replied, “At the Crane Maternity Home.” 


A tremendous asset to Provo, both then and now, 
is Brigham Young Academy, which evolved into 
Brigham Young University. This great educational 
institution has played a major role in the lives of all 
my family for generations. 


How | Became Older Than 

My Mother 
My mother, Celestia, died at the age of ninety-two. 
For many years I enjoyed teasing her by saying, 
“Mother, when I was born, you were twenty-five 
times older than I. When I was twenty-five, you were 
just twice as old. When I was fifty, you were just 
one-third older. When I reach seventy-five, you will 
be just one-quarter older. If we keep this up, soon I 
will be older than you!” Well, it happened, and here 
is how. 

I dreamed I was standing in a featureless place. 
Along came my mother. But she was not the white- 
haired, ninety-two-year-old woman I had last seen. 
She was young, twenty-five years old, pretty, and 
vivacious with lustrous dark hair, as she was when 
I was a child. 

She was wearing a middy blouse with a sash or 
bow at the waist and an indigo skirt. She was walk- 
ing very fast, passing me at a distance of about thirty 
feet. Looking directly at me, she smiled warmly and 
said, “Hello, John!” and continued her rapid walk. 

I was not the least offended. She did not stop, and 
I knew she was on some very important errand, but I 
knew she intended me to feel pleasure at seeing her 
so young and beautiful. And sure enough, she was 
twenty-five years old, and I more than seventy-five 
(at the time of this experience). This reinforced to me 
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that in the life to come, age is inconsequential . . . if, 
of course, dreams have any validity. 

We have read of so many dreams and heard of so 
many visions where our dear departed are too busy 
to visit with us, where crucial meetings are being 
held, where we elders are off proselyting to those 
held in the spirit prison. Yet at the same time, saintly 
folks are promising tranquility, peace, rest, happiness. 
Alma said, 


And then shall it come to pass, that the spirits 
of those who are righteous are received into a 
state of happiness, which is called paradise, a 
state of rest, a state of peace, where they shall 
rest from all their troubles and from all care, 


and sorrow.!° 


I greatly fear that we must banish all thoughts 
of rest. 


The Famous Dixon 
Shield and Motto 


This amusing caricature deserves a much fuller expla- 
nation because it has achieved legendary status in the 
Dixon and Taylor families. In 1969, Clarence Dixon 
Taylor compiled his monumental work, My Folks 
the Dixons, followed later by volume II. Clarence 
and one of his nephews, Anthony “Tony” Hansen 
Taylor, collaborated in designing a “cheerful” Dixon 
Shield. An archetypical Dixon progenitor is por- 
trayed in his long red underwear surrounded by tra- 
ditional shield emblems described below. Tony, a 
very talented artist, obviously had fun with the phys- 
iognomy, because the face appears to be an amal- 
gam of the features of Thomas Nicholls Taylor, his 
brother Arthur Nicholls Taylor, and Tony, the art- 
ist himself. The red hair is usually ascribed to the 
Dixon family line, but it is documented that both 
Thomas and Arthur Taylor had red hair too. So with 
all the red hair on many of the Dixon and Taylor 
kids along Fifth West in Provo, the area was aptly 
named Sandy Alley. 
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On page 265 of Clarence Taylor’s, My Folks the 
Dixons, the headline reads: “Third Ward ‘Sandy 
Alley’ Dixon Shield” under which appears the iconic 
figure in his red underwear. The surrounding legend, 
which is now deeply integrated in the lore of the 
Dixon, Taylor, and collateral lines is “Be pretty if 
you are. Be witty if you can. But be cheerful if it 
kills you!” 





Prototypical ancestor by Anthony “Tony” Taylor. 


The shield emblems are a lion, a ship, a covered 
wagon, and a tree. The following explanations are 
provided: 


1. The lion is the king of beasts of Africa— 
Grandfather Henry Aldous Dixon’s birthplace. 

2. The ship represents the sailing ship Unity, 
which Henry Aldous Dixon sailed on when he 
left Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, South Africa, 
in 1856. 

3. The covered wagon and ox team is used 
because Henry Aldous Dixon drove across the 
plains to reach Utah in 1857. 


4. The elm tree represents the one Henry Ald- 
ous Dixon planted on his home site in Provo in 
1875 and which is still living in 1970. 

5. The red hair is a Dixon trade mark inherited 
from Henry Aldous Dixon by many of his 
posterity. 

6. The red underwear represents the course 
Woolen Mills Factory material worn by the 
Dixon children and in abundant display on the 
Dixon drying line on washday. 


(Created from a descriptive story by Maud Dixon 
Markham; Illustration by Anthony H. Taylor.)!! 

Perhaps someone in the family has a copy of 
Maud Markham’s story. I personally have never 
seen it. 


Chroniclers of Family History 
Arthur Nicholls Taylor (1870-1935) and 
Maria Dixon Taylor (1872-1967) 


Arthur Nicholls Taylor was a prominent Provo busi- 
nessman (one of the founders of Dixon-Taylor- 
Russell Company and other enterprises). He and his 
wife, Maria Dixon Taylor, had eight children (Arthur 
Dixon, Lynn Dixon, Elton LeRoy, Henry Dixon, 
Alice Louise, Clarence Dixon, Orson Kenneth, and 
Ruth Elaine). Among their descendants are bish- 
ops, stake presidents, mission presidents, patri- 
archs, and General Authorities of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. Books or other 
records have been written by or about all of Arthur 
and Maria’s children. Family and personal histories 
written by Clarence Dixon Taylor, the most prolific 
author among the children, are excellent genealog- 
ical resources for the entire family both here and 
abroad, and others and will be of even greater inter- 
est with the passage of time. Twenty of the records 
(books and other documents) have been digitized 
by the Harold B. Lee Library L. Tom Perry Special 
Collections. While all these titles are physically on 
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the shelves of the Lee Library or other institutions 
or in private hands, all are also available digitally 
and may be read online. To access this collection, go 
online to 


https://archive.org/details/ 
dixontaylorfamilybrighamyounguniversity 


or search for the Arthur Nicholls Taylor and Maria 
Dixon Taylor Family Collection. 


Arthur Nicholls Taylor 
November 2, 1870—September 10, 1935 


My grandfather Arthur Nicholls Taylor (after whom 
I am named) was a highly principled man. Taking 
after his father, George, he was very visionary and 
enterprising. Arthur was keenly interested in keep- 
ing his children busy, and after his sons served in 
the fields, milked in the sheds and stables, and com- 
pleted other enterprises he brought them into the 
business at Dixon-Taylor-Russell Company. After 
my grandfather’s death, his son Arthur (my uncle 
Art) was named president and manager. 

In his younger days, my Grandfather, A. N. Taylor 
was a very handsome man and also one who deeply 
cared about the welfare of his family and business 
associates. When the depression of 1929 created 
terrible hardships for the national and local econ- 
omy, he struggled valiantly to keep the newly estab- 
lished home furnishing firm Dixon-Taylor-Russell 
Company afloat. He felt great responsibility for 
all the employees of DTR, which included many 
relatives. Families all felt the financial pinch, and 
local businesses had difficulty selling their goods. 
Extending credit to the public was the norm as was 
experiencing difficulty in collecting the overdue 
accounts. In fact, my Uncle Art, who succeeded 
his father in leading the company, was involved 
in collecting on these extended accounts for years, 
even after the company was dissolved. Arthur N. 
Taylor died at the age of 65. His family felt that the 
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pressures and anxieties of keeping DTR solvent 
contributed to his early death. 

My memories of Grandfather Taylor are very dim, 
but I do have several. I’m told he was asked a few 
times to “babysit” when my parents could get no 
one else. Standing in my crib, I was clamoring for 
attention by calling for a drink of water not just once 
but many times. His patience at an end, he brought 
in a tumbler of water, full to the top, and said, “You 
drink this to the very bottom!” In the last year of 
his life, having a difficulty in getting rest, he would 
come up to our home on the hill, where we had a cot 
for his use outside in the shade. He grew heavier in 
old age and fought back. I recall seeing in a storage 
room at the east end of his home on Fifth West vari- 
ous exercise items, including the old machine where 
the “victim” stands on the base with a motorized 
belt around his waist to provide passive exercise. 

Arthur was born in 1870 and died in 1936 at the 
age of sixty-five after an extended illness. His news- 
paper obituary reports there were over a thousand 
people at his funeral. Arthur was extolled for his ster- 
ling character and his integrity. Among the speak- 
ers was Apostle Reed Smoot. Provo Mayor A. O. 
Smoot lauded him for faith, stability and ability. A 
famous saying attributed to Arthur is that his life’s 
work was “‘to see two blades of grass growing where 
only one grew before.” 

When Arthur’s son Clarence (Uncle Bud) could 
not care for himself in his old age, we placed him in 
Jamestown, a local assisted living center, and shortly 
after emptied his condominium in Taylor Terrace 
before putting it on the market. In the lap drawer of 
his desk, I picked up a little trinket that I highly prize. 
It is a small metal tag I have had attached to my key 
chain for many years, now brightly polished from 
buffering with my keys. Embossed in the surface are 
the following words: 


IF FOUND RETURN TO ARTHUR N. TAYLOR, 
CARE PROVO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The tag was issued 9.26.1923. I’ve often thought 
that if I lost my keys, I would certainly confound the 
finder’s ability to return them to me. 


Maria Louise Dixon Taylor 

January 5, 1872 —February 17, 1947 
My grandmother Maria Dixon Taylor was an excep- 
tional woman, greatly loved and admired by all her 
neighbors and friends for miles around, who called 
her “Aunt Rye.” She was warm, homey, and the 
confidant of all. To her they would bring their joys 
as well as troubles and cares. She was apparently 
quite a conversationalist too, because Uncle Bud 
relates in one of his histories that his father used to 
sit quietly when visiting, having brought along his 
“talking machine.” 

Grandma Taylor was always very kind to me, 
and I spent a great deal of time in her home. While 
not wealthy, the Taylor’s were in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, and she had the help of Janet Monk, an 
English convert, who lived in the home. Bread- 
making was an every day task, and the kitchen 
always smelled of freshly baked bread with newly 
turned loaves on a counter. A slice was always avail- 
able to a hungry boy, and butter and peanut butter and 
honey, a delectable combination, were liberally 
applied. My wife, Catherine, loves peanut butter 
but truly believes that the use of butter at the same 
time is pure insanity. 

Scattered throughout my memoir will be com- 
ments about my cousins or other friends back in 
the days when we were young. While many mem- 
ories are fresh and vivid, exact dates, even exact 
years, are not available, and there are no records to 
consult nor anyone left alive to ask, so there is a lot 
of guesswork in my pages. But who is left to care, to 
correct, or to contradict? 

My recollection is that Grandma Taylor’s home 
was a happy place at that time. Her three youngest 
children—Clarence, Ken, and Ruth—were living at 
home, and things were lively with lots of cousins, 
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Arthur Nicholls and Maria Louise Dixon Taylor Family, ca. 1930. Seated from the left: Arthur Dixon (1895-1979), Maria Louise (1872— 
1947), Ruth Elaine (1917-2015), Arthur Nicholls (1870-1935), Lynn Dixon (1898-1967). Standing: Elton LeRoy (1900-1992), Clarence 
Dixon “Uncle Bud” (1909-2005), Alice Louise (1906-2002), Henry Dixon (1903-1987), Orson Kenneth (1913-1940). 


friends, and visitors popping in and out to consult 
“Aunt Rye.” Grandma Taylor was a legend. I loved 
it. No doubt I was an annoying child. I believe my 
father even referred to me as a “little hangnail.” So 
I received a lot of good-humored chaffing from my 
young uncles and aunts. A fun thing for them was 
to place me on a kitchen stool and offer me five 
cents if I would sit still and not say one word for 
five minutes. I sincerely wanted that big nickel but 
seldom if ever was able to earn it. My avarice was 
no match for my loquaciousness. My young aunt 
Ruth and cousins Elayne and Nan from Uncle Art’s 
house next door drove me mad by teasing me with 
the lyrics of the most popular song of the day, “Oh! 
Johnny, Oh! Johnny, Oh!” They would sing, “Oh, 
Johnny, oh, Johnny, how you can love?” I found it 
humiliating to the nth degree. 


Grandma Taylor had a nice front yard. The house 
next door was the home of her eldest son, Uncle Art, 
and his wife, Maurine. Maurine was very fastidi- 
ous, and her yard was always well tended. The two 
homes were mirror images of one another. There 
were two adjacent parallel driveways into the back- 
yard, and between them was a long and beautiful 
densely planted row of peonies. Grandma Taylor, 
a few times when I was very young, hired me to 
remove the grass that grew in the cracks along the 
sidewalk. My work suffered greatly in comparison 
with that of my older cousin Kent, Maurine’s son 
who usually did this job for Grandma. 

I suffered one indignity at her hands I’ve never 
forgot. For reasons I know not of, Grandma sub- 
scribed to the magazine Boys’ Life, which was 
supposed to be made available to the Scouts in the 
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family. As the oldest grandchild (excepting cousin 
Kent, who had zero interest in Scouting), I naturally 
felt entitled to have first crack at the magazine, 
but no, it was served up first to Cousin Dee (now 
Hank), who was at least two years younger. Echoing 
one of the best lines of Tommy, one of the famous 
Smothers Brothers, “Mom loved you best.” The 
fact that Dee got the magazine first was annoying 
because he seemed not particularly interested in it 
and I had to badger his family into moving it along. 
It happened that the magazine was serializing an 
H.G. Wells novel; I believe it was The First Men in 
the Moon, an early and imaginative science fiction 
story. I was crazy to read each monthly episode, 
which seemed to take forever to fall into my hands. 


Arthur Dixon Taylor 
October 4, 1895 —July 20, 1979 

I have the warmest feelings for my father’s brothers 
and sisters, and a few reminiscences about them are 
appropriate. The oldest son, Uncle Art, another red- 
headed Taylor, was a very kind hearted but austere 
man. He was an extremely serious and diligent busi- 
nessman. I had much to do with him when I was a 
very young employee of DTR. 

At my advanced age, I am one of only a few that 
remembers our Uncle Art really well. He was about 
fifty-four when I began to have a personal relation- 
ship with him. Before that, I knew him as the father 
of my wonderful cousins Elayne, Kent, Nan, and 
Dixie and as bishop of the third ward, which I was 
privileged to attend from time to time as a child. 

Uncle Art was an austere man, or so it seemed to 
me at that time. He was always very well groomed— 
nicely dressed with his mildly red hair neatly combed 
and round gold-rimmed glasses resting on his nose. 
Aunt Ruth tells me that he almost always wore a coat 
and tie, even when he was not working or in church. 

He was trusted, respected, and loved by all his 
brothers and obviously by his late father, Arthur 
N., for Uncle Art succeeded as president of the 
Dixon-Taylor-Russell Company 


In about 1941, after spending the spring in the 
fruit fields and orchards on the Provo Bench (now 
Orem), I was weeding onions in rows that seemed 
a mile long. It was backbreaking and tedious work, 
and the reward for finishing a row was one dollar. 
I went to my father, Lynn, and plead with him to 
get me out of the onions. Obviously by prearrange- 
ment, he sent me to Uncle Art for an interview. I was 
lucky, because Uncle Art was the firstborn son of a 
man who believed that keeping his boys at work 
long and hard was a fundamental responsibility of 
parenthood. Uncle Art’s office was just at the top 
of the stairs at DTR. Henry D.’s office, my father’s 
office, and Clarence’s office were just down the hall. 
I don’t remember any details of my interview with 
Uncle Art, except that I was scared and intimi- 
dated, but at the end of the interview, I had a job as 
an apprentice in the Upholstering Department under 
the tutelage of Wilf Miller with an hourly wage of 
around thirty-five cents. I was thirteen. DTR was not 
noted for overpaying youngsters, or anyone else for 
that matter. At a much earlier age, probably around 
nine or ten, the “boys” of the family were often 
rounded up to pass handbills to the homes in Walls- 
burg, Heber, Midway, and Charleston. We rode up 
in the open bed of a furniture truck and received 
the munificent sum of fifteen cents per hour. Wilf 
Miller, my first boss at DTR, was later killed in 
Europe during World War I. Wilf was succeeded 
by Horace Peay, a patient man who managed the 
Upholstering Department and taught us our trade. 

During the following years, I often interacted 
with Uncle Art, the store manager; while he seemed 
to be reserved and maybe somewhat rigid in his man- 
agement style, he was always a kind and thoughtful 
man. On many occasions I saw him signing letters 
and employee paychecks, and I greatly admired his 
impressive signature, and I wish I could see it again. 

A very happy memory is of Uncle Art’s delight 
in planning DTR’s Annual Employee Christmas 
Party. This event was a very big deal. An exciting 
feature of the evening was when he emptied a huge 


canvas bag onto a tabletop. Out poured a cascade 
of uncirculated silver dollars, making a giant glis- 
tening pile. The name of each employee in order of 
seniority was called out, and that person was given 
a silver dollar for each year of employment. Today 
that may not seem like much, but in those days it 
was a wonderful Christmas gift. Some long-timers 
took away a weighty stack! I recall with pride the 
year I received eleven silver dollars. (My continuous 
employment was interrupted by a two-year mission 
and two years of military service.) 

The time came after about five years in the uphol- 
stering shop, where I learned a skilled trade, that 
I had the opportunity to work under my father’s 
leadership in handling the company’s newspaper 
advertising, and I did all the show cards for in-store 
displays and the silk-screened truck banners for the 
company’s delivery vehicles in all the branch stores. 
During all my junior high, senior high, and college 
years, I worked at the store every day after school 
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and on Saturdays all the year round. In the early 
spring of 1955, Uncle Art called me into his office 
and said I was to design and build the float for the 
upcoming Fourth of July parade in Provo, a very big 
annual event. I was totally dumbfounded. 


“But what of my other work?” 


“Put everything aside, and work on the float. 
All the store 8 resources are at your disposal.” 


I well remember that almost immediately I set 
to work. That very afternoon I walked up the street 
to Kress’s and purchased a block of modeling clay. 
On returning to my little studio, I was amazed to 
find the shape of a great dragon, coiled and menac- 
ing, emerging from the clay. The idea was of a beau- 
tiful princess wrapped in the dragon’s coil, while 
the dragon breathed fire and smoke on St. George, 
who was armed with a spear. 

For the next five or six weeks, I worked night 
and day. The store provided a truck on which guys 
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St. George and the Dragon, my prize-winning float in 1955. 
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St. George, the dragon, 
and my cousin Louise. 


from the repair shop, according to my design, built 
a framework resembling an elongated pyramid with 
the top sliced off. On this, I constructed the dragon’s 
skeleton out of rebar and baling wire. This I covered 
with the rough fabric used to wrap rolls of carpet 
for shipping. This required much cutting and fitting. 
Later, the paint department sprayed the dragon with 
flame-red paint. I was particularly proud of the drag- 
on’s head and jaws and menacing claws in midair. 
The eyes were large emerald-green Christmas orna- 
ments. I much regretted that I did not have the tech- 
nology in those days to enable the dragon to breathe 
fire and smoke. A nice-looking young man, Steve, 
in the paint department agreed to don the role of St. 
George, and he wore a costume resembling that 
of a Roman legionnaire. My young cousin Louise 
(Elton’s daughter), who had red hair, wore a white 
satin dress and looked fetching wrapped in the drag- 
on’s coils. My whim was that she was to wear no 
jewelry whatsoever, to her sorrow. But it was to my 
sorrow when she showed up in costume with jew- 
elry aplenty. She won. The float itself was covered 
with the usual flamboyant materials obtained from 
a supply company, probably the same one where 
I purchased all the silk screen paint and show card 
supplies used in my usual work, “Dick Blick Ships 





Quick,” in Galesburg, Illinois. The theme of the 
float, emblazoned on large signs on the sides, was 
“LIBERTY BY GEORGE.” This theme was fun 
because the name George is very big in our family, 


and remember that the occasion was the Fourth of 
July parade. 

DTR’s float won first prize in the “commercial 
division.” The float was driven all over the state and 
appeared in every parade that could be found the rest 
of the summer. Uncle Art was pleased, but there was 
no raise in pay for me. In fact, after eleven years of 
service, my salary topped out at one dollar per hour. 
However, I can say without reservation that working 
at DTR was the best job I ever had! 

Arthur was a devoted member of the Church and 
had filled a five-year mission in Australia during 
World War I, when getting “back” to the United 
States was almost impossible. He was bishop of the 
Provo Third Ward for many years and at the end of 
his life served as a stake patriarch. Arthur D., as he 
was known, was universally respected. His wife, 
Maurine Goodridge, was an elegant lady and dresser 
except when in her gardening clothes, when she was 
sometimes mistaken for hired help. Their children, 
Elayne, Kent, Nancy (“Nan”), and Dixie, have been 
particularly close first cousins to me. 


In later years when as Ohio Cincinnati Stake 
president I travelled to Salt Lake City for general 
conferences, I was absolutely thrilled to meet my 
uncle Arthur D. and his brother Elton LeRoy, both 
of whom were stake patriarchs and sat in the front 
row of the Tabernacle with their fellow patriarchs. 

Regretfully, because I lived away from Utah for 
many years, I had no association with Art and Mau- 
rine during their last days. 


Lynn Dixon Taylor, 
My Father 

May 6, 1898 —July 2, 1967 
My father was born May 6, 1898, and died in 1967 
at the relatively young age of sixty-nine. Because 
of my years as a missionary, soldier, graduate stu- 
dent, and businessman in Ohio, I missed a lot of 
Dad’s last two decades. Another bitter regret I have 
is that Dad died while my own family was driving to 
Utah from Ohio on summer vacation and we reached 
Provo several hours after his death. 

My brother-in-law Monte DeGraw heard me 
talking of my work on the book, Clarence Dixon 
Taylor, His Life and Work, Monte growled, “You 
ought to forget writing about Uncle Bud’s life and 
write your own father’s life!” 

That’s easy to say, but while Uncle Bud left 
behind fifteen file boxes filled with histories, gene- 
alogical records, stories, and articles, my dad left 
behind—in the way of written records—only one 
rather long essay, “Our Home on the Hill”; a few 
dinner speeches; and nothing else. That he was a 
compelling writer is evidenced by “Our Home on 
the Hill, “ written sometime between July and Sep- 
tember 1965. We would not even have that had I 
not found some rough notes in his desk after his 
death. I edited and typed this recollection of his, 
and it has now found its way into many books 
and libraries, including Mother’s personal history, 
Through a Lifetime. 

This little tribute is a belated attempt to express my 
love, appreciation, and admiration for a remarkable 
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father with whom I’d like to have spent much more 
time in our older years. 

Only one who has been the oldest child in a fam- 
ily can understand the really unusual dynamic of 
that child’s relationship with his parents. It’s a very 
unusual relationship with tension on both sides, for 
the first child is really the subject of experimentation 
as he breaks in two brand new parents. It is wonderful 
that the parents and the child survive this experience. 

I will focus on my recollections of the man I 
called “Daddy” all through my childhood. 

When we first met, in Provo’s Crane Maternity 
Home, Dad was thirty years old, about five feet seven 
inches tall, probably weighing about 160 pounds, and 
strongly built. He had smooth red hair, not bright but 
a pleasing shade. Recently I had occasion to look up 
Dad’s Utah County World War I Military Registra- 
tion Form, filled out September 12, 1918, in which 
the registrar certifies that he is “Short, of Medium 
Build, with Blue Eyes, and Red Hair.” At that time, 
twenty years of age, Dad used plain cursive hand- 
writing to fill out the form, not the attractive individ- 
ualistic style of his later life. 

Dad was the second oldest of six brothers and 
two sisters, and all the boys had red hair of varying 
shades except the fourth son, Henry, whose hair was 
dark. I have always assumed the red hair came to us 
from the Dixon side of the family, but in reading Aunt 
Ruth’s personal history, I learned for the first time that 
Grandfather Arthur Taylor’s hair was red! My only 
memory of him is that his hair was gray. On the other 
hand, Ruth says her mother, Maria Dixon, who was 
less than five feet tall, had long, thick black hair! 

Lynn was always a boy and man who was well 
liked by all. He had a pleasing personality and as a 
youth had the nickname “Sunbeam.” 

His father, Arthur Nicholls Taylor, was benevolent 
and kind but was also totally committed to teaching his 
children to work hard. Lynn was athletic and together 
with his brothers and cousins played all the games. 
His interest in wrestling and tennis ran into conflict 
with his father, and he had to fight to be involved in 
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high school and college sports, and there were severe 
problems as he asserted his independence. 

Grandfather Taylor had a lot of business and farm- 
ing enterprises, many of which, viewed objectively 
at a distance in time, were more effective in helping 
members of his own family (his younger brother 
Ashted said many times: “Arth’s the only father I 
ever knew!”’) and in keeping his children busy with 
chores than in making money. 

My father was very talented. Early on he devel- 
oped an interest in architecture and was a fine 
draftsman. He took courses from International Cor- 
respondence School (ICS) while still in high school 
and told me that early in the morning he would set 
up his drafting board in the kitchen of his home to 
work on assignments. Later he worked in the office 
of a prominent local architect and had a hand in 
the design of the magnificent Provo City Historic 
Courthouse on the southeast corner of University 
Avenue and Center Street. Still later he designed his 
and Henry’s homes on the hills east of Provo, Elton’s 
home in Price, and important modifications and 
improvements to Taylor properties on west Center 
Street inside and out. I believe that Dad would have 
selected a career in architecture except, as he told 
me, the upper reaches of the required mathematics 
thwarted him. His lifelong friend, Fred Markham, 
achieved prominence in architecture and was mar- 
ried to Dad’s first cousin Maud Dixon. 

While Dad, as noted hereafter, became a highly 
successful interior designer, he did not seem to have 
much interest in the further development of his artis- 
tic skills. That his latent ability was prodigious is 
evidenced by the time I well remember when he pur- 
chased some watercolor supplies and good papers 
and in a short time and seemingly without practice 
turned out a few really wonderful renderings, after 
which he lost interest. Unfortunately, these were not 
cared for or preserved and are lost. However, I seem 
to recall that Lynn Anne was able to save, and per- 
haps still has, one or two of these specimens. 


As a young man, Dad went to work for his father 
at Taylor Brother’s Department Store. According to 
his brother Clarence, among Dad’s duties at the close 
of the business day was the responsibility of spread- 
ing sheeting over all the bolts of fabrics and displays 
to protect them against dust and soot during the night 
and on Sundays and holidays. Coal was universally 
used to provide heat, and soot settled on every level 
surface. I remember as a child in our first home see- 
ing tiny flecks of soot on the windowsills, and one of 
every housewife’s chores in the spring was to wipe 
down the walls and ceilings with wallpaper cleaner, 
a handful of doughy substance that would pick up 
all the dust and grime. 

After Arthur N. and his sons and associates estab- 
lished DTR just across the street from Taylor Broth- 
er’s Department Store, my father was sent to work 
for Barker Brothers, a famous home furnishings 
business in Los Angeles. For a short season there, he 
enhanced his knowledge of the drapery business he 
was being groomed to develop at DTR. 

Dad also spent a few months at the New York 
School of Interior Design to further develop his 
knowledge and skill. I recently discovered a letter 
sent from them to his father, Arthur N., at DTR, com- 
plimenting him on Lynn’s work as a student. Dad’s 
proficiency as a draftsman enabled him to produce an 
exhaustive book full of beautiful drawings and trac- 
ings of period furniture and historic bric-a-brac that 
he had to master. I regret that this book has been 
lost. Over the forty-three years of DTR’s existence, 
the company dominated the home furnishings busi- 
ness in Central Utah. (At one point there were seven 
or more branch stores.) My father was responsible 
for the highly successful interior decoration part 
of the business, which included fabrics, drapery 
workrooms, upholstering shops, etc. Dad built the 
Drapery Department and associated upholstering 
and slipcover business into one of the biggest oper- 
ations in the state. I took this for granted when I was 
young but much later in life have marveled that he 
was able to develop and manage it all. 


Moreover, and I am not exaggerating, for I have 
heard this with my own ears, scores of women in 
the area served by DTR declared they would have 
no one other than Lynn Taylor help them with their 
home decorating. 

When my father was courting Celestia Johnson 
(over quite a long period, because she was in no hurry 
to marry), he would borrow the family car to drive on 
weekends up to Grantsville in Tooele County, where 
she was teaching school. It is hard to imagine the dif- 
ficulty of this journey in the 1920s, as the distance of 
fifty miles or more was over rough roads in the less 
reliable cars of that era. The journey forth and back 
would have been at least one hundred miles. Dad’s 
father, Arthur N., was obviously amused, as he is 
reported to have said, “Lynn wouldn’t do it if it were 
not for those sparkling black eyes!” 

When I visit our cabin in Brickerhaven, I nearly 
always spend a few moments contemplating three 
large photographs I’ve hung above the kitchen stove. 
They are of our parents, and often I talk to the photos 
(with no one else around, of course). I have enlarged 
them from surviving snapshots and placed them in 
rustic frames. 

I would date the photos to about 1924. One piece 
of evidence is that Janice has unearthed a photo- 
graph of a group including Lynn and Celestia at the 
1924 Goldbricker Spring Festival, and they appear 
to be wearing the same clothes that they have on in 
the three photographs I hung up, which I will dis- 
cuss below. 

The three photos depict Lynn and Celestia in their 
youth and beauty and are worth describing for those 
who have not seen or examined them carefully. 

The snapshots appear to have been taken on the 
same day. Their pose in each photo is elegant and 
interesting. In the first, they are perched side by side 
on the top of a three-rail fence, probably in Wild- 
wood near the Taylor’s well-beloved “ANT” cabin. 
They are impeccably dressed for an outing on a 
sunny day. Lynn’s feet are on the second rail, while 
Celestia’s are on the bottom rail. Her hands are 
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Lynn and Celestia. 


resting behind her. They are both wearing Jodhpur 
breeches with lace-up boots. Lynn has on a white 
shirt with the sleeves rolled above the elbows. He 
is wearing a tie with, oddly, the under end longer 
than the top end. He is clean-cut and well groomed, 
his hands crossed at the wrists and hanging between 
his knees. Celestia is wearing, besides a nice smile, 
a mid-thigh belted jacket with lapels, a blouse with 
a white collar, and a long thin tie. It must be cool, 
because she is wearing a nubby sweater under her 
jacket. She is wearing some sort of flower on her 
right lapel and has a dimple in her right cheek that 
I never noticed in her mature years. Her dark hair is 
marcelled, and she has an artful lock hanging over 
her right brow. 

The next two photos were taken on a cliff along- 
side Stewart’s Falls a mile or so above Brickerhaven. 
They took snapshots of each other in charming poses. 
Cess has discarded her belted jacket and is now 
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down to her nubby sweater. She is wearing a very 
large slouch cap. She is twisted at the waist, her left 
hand on her hip, and is wearing a very provocative 
yet demure smile and is the very picture of insouci- 
ance. The stock of the Taylor family .22 rifle is rest- 
ing on the ground by her side, the sight of the barrel 
caught in her left trouser pocket. 

Lynn in his photo is the very model of the intrepid 
outdoorsman. He is slight but slim and strong. A lock 
of hair falls over his right brow. The stock of the rifle 
is resting on the ground, and he is grasping the top 
of the barrel in his right hand. The strap of the cam- 
era case is slung over his right shoulder. 

As I carefully examine the photographs of this 
attractive couple in the confidence, optimism, and 
beauty of their youth, I am very moved and am proud 
and happy to be their child. I look forward to being 
with them again sometime in another place. 

Dad married Celestia Marguerita Johnson on 
August 17, 1927. He was twenty-nine, and she was 
twenty-four. Their first child, John Arthur Taylor, 
was born October 2, 1928. Speedy work, that. 

Their first home was a small house rented from 
John Tranham Taylor, Dad’s uncle. John T. Taylor 
was proprietor of a grocery store on west Center Street 
close by. John T. Taylor had a surviving daughter, 
Norma Gardiner, who died in 2012 at the age of nine- 
ty-one. She lived next door in those days and, three 
years older than I, claims to have known me as a 
small child. 

It will provide perspective to note that I lived 
in this house from the time I was born until 1933, 
when we moved into our new home on the hill 
when I was five. 

I have some good memories of our first home, 
but I wish now that I had listened more carefully 
to Mother’s description of it. My father had done 
everything possible, Mother says, to make it a “little 
bit of heaven.” He was a freshly ordained interior 
decorator with access to DTR’s fabrics and furnish- 
ings, and according to Mother, it was beautifully 
appointed. At that time and for years to come, Dad’s 


financial resources were small, so that would have 
been a limiting factor. 

While this memoir is about Dad, I can’t resist 
relating four more personal memories about living 
in this home (besides the little flecks of soot on the 
window sills). 

In the entry hall, there was a metal grill through 
which hot air flowed directly from the furnace below. 
I vividly remember sitting down on that grill without 
wearing my diaper. Presto, waffle-shaped burns on 
my nether person! 

From the lintel over a door between two rooms, 
my father had suspended a little canvas seat with 
holes for my legs, and my feet just cleared the ground. 
A heavy spring at the top enabled me to bounce and 
jounce, and this was much to my fancy. When my 
youngest son, David, was a tot, we tried a similar 
appliance with him, but it did not suit; he hated it. 

I had a small tricycle, and in learning to manage 
in my new material world, I drove it from the dining 
room into the kitchen, not understanding the peril of 
the two steps leading down. A serious crash resulted. 

Rhoda Young McNichols Nash, my mother’s 
grandmother, visited us from time to time in her 
old age. I remember her as a dark, somber person 
clad in black sitting on our front porch. She died in 
December of 1930, when I was two years old. She 
was born in 1842. As I write this, I am nearly 90; 
thus, our touching lives reach across 175 years! Our 
great-grandmother’s life story with all her trials and 
triumphs is told elsewhere in our family annals. 

One of my earliest memories is of Dad taking me 
to the mouth of the Provo River to swim. His father 
had many enterprises in that area, and Dad was inti- 
mately familiar with the river and its best swimming 
holes. He would place me on the bank and entice me 
to jump in, and he would rescue me from drowning. 
On one occasion, we were having great fun until I 
jumped in on my own, he unaware. I suppose he 
rescued me from drowning. I really didn’t learn to 
swim until years later in the upper reaches of the 
same river at Wildwood. 


After Dad and Henry had selected building sites 
on the hills above Provo and Dad had designed their 
houses, their father, Arthur, agreed to let them make 
use of lumber that had formerly been part of their 
failed resort, Provanna. I remember one of the doors 
in our basement still bore a bathhouse number. Con- 
struction was begun, and we moved in 1933. 

Contractors and subcontractors were involved, but 
after long days at DTR (8:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m.), 
Dad would go up “on the hill” to our building site 
to clean up, move dirt and rocks and so forth. I often 
went along. One evening my grandma Johnson made 
us a paper sack full of French fries, because we were 
going to spend the night sleeping on the floor of our 
new home. (The walls were not yet up.) Dad and I 
wrapped ourselves in blankets and ate fries under a 
starry sky. That is a happy memory! 

A little later when the home was near comple- 
tion, Dad was pushing a wheelbarrow loaded with 
rocks. He was coming around the house in one direc- 
tion, and I was running around the house in the other 
direction. We collided, and the lip of the wheelbarrow 
hit me right in the chest. I was knocked out as cold 
as a wedge. Dad was scared to death. I have no 
memory of this event but was told the story. 

I have another very happy memory of our new 
home on the hill. In the basement on the south side, 
there was a room about nine feet wide and perhaps 
fourteen feet long. This was to be my bedroom, and 
Dad had designed a sailing ship motif. At the west 
end, there was a built-in bunk bed framed by planks, 
the edges of which had been decorously fretted. 
Underneath the bed were two large pullout draw- 
ers. High on the south wall, there were two small, 
narrow windows, and the door into the room had a 
glass window. I have forgot the nature of the win- 
dow treatment, but I recall a nautical design in the 
fabric. On the wall and near the bed, there were sev- 
eral electric lights designed to look like ship’s lan- 
terns. The walls and woodwork were painted white. 
The overall effect was entirely charming. Over the 
years that lie between, I have thought with gratitude 
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about Dad’s loving kindness in preparing this won- 
derful bedroom for his first son. In actuality it was a 
disaster. The room was unheated. It was cold and 
tended toward damp without being so.Itwas far from 
my parent’s bedroom. It was lonely and scary for a 
five- or six-year-old. Ina short time, it was abandoned 
as abedroom, and Janice and I were happily con- 
signed to a sleeping porch built above the garage 
that was underneath the house on the east. 

Traditionally, in Dad’s home on Fifth West, the 
boys slept in an unheated sleeping porch in the back- 
yard. This structure was eventually moved up on the 
hill when later we needed to install more telephones, 
a story told in Uncle Bud’s history. 

Our sleeping porch was unheated, and every night 
when commanded to go to bed, Janice and I would 
race out of our warm home into the freezing sleep- 
ing porch, across the freezing floor, and into the 
freezing bed. Sometimes we would be permitted to 
take the family hot water bottle with us, and at some 
point, I had a black-and-white cat, Boots. Boots 
was very useful in providing warmth under the cov- 
ers. Later Mother added some fuzzy cotton sheets to 
her inventory that formerly consisted of only per- 
cales, and that was a great blessing. 

The sleeping porch had no window glass, only 
screens around and around. Janice will support my 
testimony that many a morning we would awake to 
find snow that had sifted in through the screens and 
onto the bed. 

When our home on the hill was built, the sur- 
rounding grounds were completely barren except 
for rocks and cheat grass. Dad began to plant trees 
of various kinds. I went with him to a canal bank on 
the Provo Bench (Orem) someplace, where he dug 
up a poplar and transplanted it into our lawn fifteen 
feet from the door to the kitchen. That tree eventu- 
ally got to be seventy-five feet tall, and its trunk was 
two feet in diameter. 

Dad purchased some small, fast-growing trees 
that were purportedly Chinese elms and planted sev- 
eral of them. They grew fast indeed and have been 
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one of Dad’s most successful legacies, or perhaps 
Ishould say curses. The trees he planted were most 
probably Siberian elms, which are unusually pro- 
lific, producing small seeds in the center of a mem- 
brane disc the size of one’s little fingernail that are 
carried far and wide in the millions by the slightest 
breeze. Located on the hill with winds out of Rock 
Canyon, the progeny of his trees was broadcast, I 
kid you not, all over Utah Valley and beyond and 
are roundly cursed. They grow in any soil and are 
drought resistant. Eventually Dad added a garage 
to our home on the hill. These flying seeds, washing 
off the roof on the north side of the garage, took root 
and grew along the length of the garage. After some 
years, these volunteers actually started to lift the 
north end of the garage. Part of Catherine’s spring 
ritual when we lived on Oak Lane was to sweep up 
gallons of these seeds in our yard and driveways. 
They are now found everywhere like weeds. 

A remarkable apricot tree grew in our lawn. As 
a small boy, I planted an apricot pit that sprouted. I 
nurtured it, and it grew into a mighty tree. I always 
thought of it as a volunteer, but it is possible that 
Dad got Heber Liechty to graft it. Whatever, it pro- 
duced wonderful, large apricots in rich abundance 
until the property was razed to make way for the 
Overton home. 

Another fruit tree episode was not so successful. 
On the north side of our driveway, there was a pie 
cherry tree that produced a great amount of fruit. 
Dad got the idea that he could turn it into a sweet 
cherry tree by having Heber graft it. As a prepara- 
tory step one spring, Dad cut most of the branches 
back to the trunk and expected the tree to produce 
new shoots. Sadly, the tree simply died, to our regret, 
because it was a sort of family pet. 

When we were small children, my grandfather 
Johnson sometimes took my sister Janice and me 
to the A&W Root Beer stand on the corner of First 
South and University Avenue. They had kid-sized 
root beer served in a frosted mug. I was mad for it. 
Once when the family was out for a joyride in the 


car, we were promised a stop at A&W. I could not 
control my excitement and kept up a perpetual pat- 
ter, “Give me root beer, give me root beer!” This 
wore Dad out, and he said, “Why don’t you ask for 
whiskey?” This shut me down until the waitress 
came to the car window to take our order. I asked 
for whiskey. 

My grandfather Taylor had two horses, Tony and 
Prince, that were stabled on the farm and on occa- 
sion in the barn at the back of the family home on 
Fifth West, but certainly sometimes were roving the 
foothills behind the barbed wire fences Clarence and 
Kenneth had erected about 1934. One beautiful sum- 
mer day, my parents got the horses saddled, and we 
set forth up Rock Canyon. Janice and I were in 
the party. I’m guessing this was about 1937. Lynn 
Anne was born in 1935, so she must have remained 
home in someone’s care. The canyon was lovely 
and green. During a rest stop, I remember closely 
examining some buttercups in a shady and moist 
nook. Dad brought along a .22 pistol, and he and 
Mom took a few shots. 

Then proceeding up First Left, we rode to the 
top of the ridge and south to the very tip of Squaw 
Peak. I remember Dad’s tethering the two horses to a 
cedar tree while we looked over the edge and down 
onto our home and Utah Valley below. When I was a 
little older, I ransacked the house many times trying 
to find that .22 pistol, but I guess Dad had borrowed 
it or disposed of it. 

In the thirties and forties, people typically worked 
six days a week. Certainly, businessmen recover- 
ing from the Great Depression had to do so. Our 
dad worked from around nine in the morning to six 
at night—with time off for lunch, of course, Mon- 
day through Saturday—so his early evenings in the 
summer were very valuable to him, and he fre- 
quently had projects going on that involved terrac- 
ing or building rock walls. He loved to build rock 
walls, and his method was to dig out the space, then 
build a wall of boards ten or twelve inches from the 
earthen surface, then drop in smooth rocks—our 


principal crop on the hill—ranging in size from 
softballs to bread loaves, alternating with concrete 
poured in on top and tamped down as best as pos- 
sible. In those days before concrete mixing plants 
and giant rotating delivery trucks, home concrete 
projects were generally accomplished through use 
of a mixing trough, buckets of water, shovels, and 
any available hands. For bigger projects, small- 
size concrete mixers were generally available to 
borrow. A consequence is that the concrete greatly 
varied in composition and quality. When the forms 
were taken down, voila! The results were attractive 
walls consisting of lots of rocks and probably not 
enough concrete, but I don’t recall one ever falling 
down. Dad had a penchant for embedding carefully 
spaced bottles in the tops of his walls, then the bot- 
tles were broken off flush. I believe the intention was 
that these holes would accommodate posts or poles, 
which might be required later. My recollection is 
that even after years, the holes would remain empty. 

Snakes and spiders were very much a part of our 
environment. Blow snakes were often seen near our 
home. When Ephraim Liechty cut his alfalfa, he usu- 
ally inadvertently cut up a few with his horse-drawn 
mower. They are quite large snakes and are often 
mistaken for rattlers. Though not poisonous, they 
have the reputation of being able to kill rattlesnakes 
through constriction, though this ability is doubted 
by some. Black Widow spiders were very common, 
and while we were wary, we did not especially fear 
them. Dad one time captured a Black Widow with 
her round, fuzzy egg in the web and put it ina quart 
jar and took it down to DTR. The egg hatched, 
releasing a gang of little spiders, and somehow the 
bottle got opened or broken. For a long time, the boys 
in the warehouse at the rear of the store had to cope 
with the results. 

Water was always the big bugbear in our early life 
on the hill. Eph Liechty had a ditch that watered 
an orchard of Italian plums and peaches just east and 
south of Henry D. Taylor’s home. The plan for pro- 
viding our culinary water was to take water from this 
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ditch into a cistern built under Henry’s house. The 
water in this ditch had an interesting history. 

In the days of the early settlers, the Muhlesteins 
and the Liechtys captured springs in the back of Rock 
Canyon and received culinary water via a four-inch 
clay pipe. Later, with incalculable labor, many oth- 
ers reliant on the waters conjoined in building a con- 
crete flume to deliver the water into a large diversion 
box maybe twenty feet square located in the mouth 
of the canyon. This was an incredible feat of engi- 
neering to develop the head of the springs and con- 
struct a flume with just the right fall to bring the 
water safely to the diversion box. The flume had to 
pass over ravines and surmount obstructions. On the 
north, south, and west sides of the diversion box, 
there were gates to control the distribution of the 
water to farmers on the benches to the north and 
south of the canyon and directly below. On the north, 
the ditch was called the Hardscrabble, no doubt due 
to the labor involved in digging into the rocky slope 
below Squaw Peak. The south and west ditches and 
their various branches fed users all along the bench 
and below. The distribution of water was governed 
by water shares purchased by users and was jealously 
guarded. Users formed an irrigation company and 
employed a watermaster. 

When it was Eph Liechty’s water turn, the water 
would run through his cow pasture, where his cows 
and horses browsed and did their business, and along 
the brow of the hill and into a cistern near his house 
for domestic use. Or it would run down a very steep 
incline to the next level of old Lake Bonneville ter- 
races, north in a ditch along the edge of the Wasatch 
Fault, then west and south, watering Eph’s pastures, 
alfalfa fields, orchards, etc. The Taylor family water 
turn was on the heels of the Liechty turn, and then 
the cistern under Henry’s house would be filled, and 
the water would be available for use on our own gar- 
dens and lawns. 

The water turns were scheduled by hour of the 
day, but were rotational and sometimes came on very 
late at night. A provoking aspect of agricultural water 
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is that a user’s turn begins at a certain time, but he 
cannot benefit from it until the water has reached his 
property. When water is turned into a dry ditch, it pro- 
ceeds very slowly. A tongue of water moves forward 
sampling the dirt and picks up speed very slowly. 
Farmers must keep their ditches clean, because 
ditches filled with growing weeds or debris impede 
and even diminish the flow of water. So during the 
water turn, the user is often patrolling his ditches to 
remove clogs, prevent overflows, repair breeches in 
the sides of the ditch, and—horror of horrors—take 
quick action when he finds that the water has found 
a gopher hole in the ditch and has enlarged it and 
is pouring away onto the wrong property. One time 
the water in the ditch by Henry’s house got away 
by bursting the north side of the ditch and pouring 
down the steep hill into Rock Canyon. No one knew 
of this for many hours, and a great scouring of the hill 
took place, resulting in the loss of hundreds of tons of 
earth and creating a gorge fifty feet wide and a hun- 
dred and fifty feet long, a truly ugly blight. Verl All- 
man later bought that lot, building a home on the top 
of the hill, and he spent many years filling and re-veg- 
etating that big hole. Today it is green but still visible. 

Back to our culinary water, which entered Henry’s 
cistern after passing through Eph Liechty’s cow pas- 
ture and thousands of feet of earthen ditches. I’m told 
that we transported our drinking water from Provo. 
Well, we did when the cistern ran dry on occasion, 
but let me tell you my friends, we drank out of the 
tap. Sometimes the water would be taken to some 
county laboratory for testing, and the word would 
come back, “This water is not fit for human con- 
sumption and should not be used for culinary pur- 
poses.” We drank it and we survived and we thrived 
and probably developed some valuable immunities. 

My dad handled the water turns, but sometimes 
he got me to help him in the night even though I 
was very young, and I learned how to manage the 
water as well as to be terrified by it. I mentioned 
above that the water came down a very steep slope 
by Eph’s house. Years of erosion in that channel had 


made it a very stony watercourse, and the water as it 
poured down made a loud clattering noise, the sound 
of which easily carried to my bedroom window. 
At night I would awake hearing the awful noise of 
the water headed in our direction and be extremely 
worried that the water was coming into our ditch 
and that maybe no one was taking control of it, that 
it would escape and do the sort of damage of which 
unloosed water is capable. Even to this very day, 
eighty years later, I occasionally have nightmares 
in which I hear the sound of that clattering stream 
and wake up in a sweat. In other homes I’ve owned 
in Ohio and Provo, I have had occasions when there 
have been bad incidents involving uncontrolled water, 
and I both fear and hate it. 

On occasions when Dad had to go to the market 
in Chicago and would be away for a week or two, it 
invariably happened that our water turn was at mid- 
night or 3 a.m. and I would have to go out with a bad 
flashlight and a shovel and spend hours coaxing the 
water down the ditch to irrigate our garden or lawn. 
I have had a lot of experience with bad flashlights. 
Perhaps that’s why I am so fixated on them today. 
Wherever I am, you can be sure there will be terrific 
flashlights ready to hand. 

Dad had some highly interesting and even scary 
experiences bringing down the water to fill the cis- 
tern in deep winter when the ditches were frozen. 
Sometimes he had problems involving ownership of 
the water, which he describes in his excellent mono- 
graph “Our Home on the Hill.” 

All who knew my father recognized that he had 
some true pioneer genes, and he was always think- 
ing of new and, for the most part, practical ideas for 
improving his life or the lives of others. Sometimes 
these developments worked out beautifully (Brick- 
erhaven, for example), and some ideas that were 
brilliant in concept turned out to have feet of clay, 
as in pruning the cherry tree. One such involved the 
lawn at Pussy Willow Bend, which I explain below. 

I digress briefly to mention that when we first 
moved up on the hill, sewer lines were not even 


thought of. We had a septic tank, a so-called cess- 
pool, located on the steep hillside just to the west 
of our home. Apart from a few Gambel oak clus- 
ters, the hill was pretty barren. Mother thought she 
would plant some pussy willows at the outlet of 
the septic tank. They simply loved that location and 
flourished. Because the dugway, as our dirt road up 
the hill was called, wrapped around our property, 
“Pussy Willow Bend” seemed to fit. 

Water from the family cistern was not to be wasted 
watering lawns, so Dad decided to harness the water 
from the ditch, which we didn’t then use much. He 
had an ingenious and well-developed idea, and though 
it required a lot of work, he employed it with joy. 
Along the top of our lawn (at the east side of our 
property) he built a narrow, covered concrete chan- 
nel. About every eight or ten feet, there was a little 
gate set into the channel fitted with a galvanized 
metal baffle that could slide up and down to release 
water onto the lawn. At DTR he had one of the 
women in the drapery sewing room make several 
long bags of canvas perhaps twenty feet in length, 
maybe eight inches in diameter. When watering time 
came, the bags would be affixed to the gate open- 
ings, the main channel would be blocked, and the 
water would pour out onto the lawn. The canvas bags 
would release water along their length but would 
also carry the water far out into the lawn. Eventually 
it was too time-consuming to worry about the bags, 
and the water was allowed to flow over the lawn 
unencumbered. Alas, there was a fatal flaw to this 
scheme, and it was eventually abandoned. The prob- 
lem? The water coming through the ditch was laden 
with sand or clay, and the particulates were dropped 
on the lawn, eventually building up mounds of sand 
covered with grass. Also, I recall the channel (under 
the driveway) delivering the water also plugged up. 
As Thomas Huxley famously said: “The great trag- 
edy of science—the slaying of a beautiful hypothesis 
by an ugly fact.” 

Then came the time our sleeping porch was 
divided in two so that Janice and Lynn Anne could 
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have a bedroom and I could have the other half. 
Over time our little home on the hill was divided and 
subdivided to accommodate the needs of our grow- 
ing family. Dad was able to obtain large crates used 
to contain and ship carpet rolls or furniture. These 
were lined with a plywood-like material, and Dad 
used them to cover the walls of the new bedrooms. I 
shall have a lot to say about my bedroom sanctuary. 
The garage under the sleeping porch was aban- 
doned, because the pitch of the drive down into 
it was incompatible with the heavy snow and get- 
ting in and out was impossible. In the later thir- 
ties, a BYU student would sometimes come to live 
with us as a roomer, not a boarder, though some- 
times Mother would invite him for dinner. I don’t 
know or remember what the financial arrangements 
were or where the guy slept—perhaps in my old 
room down in the basement. Part of the arrange- 
ment was that the student would help Dad with his 
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never-ending projects around our small property 
and do some yard work. The east end of the drive 
down into the old garage was dug away, and retain- 
ing walls were built on three sides with a concrete 
stairway on the east to form a sunken garden, in 
which there were planted a flourishing apricot tree 
and other plants around the base of the wall. The 
floor of the garden was grass between rough pav- 
ing stones, but it never thrived. My recollection is of 
two male students who thus served over time. One 
was diligent and a hard worker. The other was just 
the opposite. 

At a later time, the dividing wall between the 
house and sleeping porch was removed to enable 
them to build a larger bedroom for Mom and Dad. A 
dining room was built in their old bedroom space, 
and the garage underneath was nicely fitted out as 
a bedroom for me and George, and we occupied 
the space companionably despite a large age gap 
between us. Dad even placed a fireplace in this bed- 
room, though it was seldom used. A problem with 
most fireplaces is that they do not draw well, and 
this one was no exception. 

Business hours were very different for my father 
than for most businessmen today. I don’t recall for 
sure what time in the morning the DTR store opened, 
but it must have been around 9:00 a.m. After deliver- 
ing all the children to school, Dad and Henry would 
be at the store until six in the evening. Businesses 
were typically open six days a week, and days taken 
off were very few. 

Before World War II and during the war, Dad 
and Henry each had only one car, and they would 
take turns driving to work and taking the children 
to school and back. This made it possible to leave 
one car on the hill for Celestia and Alta in the event 
of important trips. However, gas rationing and the 
extreme difficulty of replacing tires meant that travel 
anywhere, anytime was sharply curtailed. 

During our grade school years, Janice, Henry D. 
Jr. (Dee), and I would usually trudge to school early 
in the morning. It was about a two-and-a-half-mile 


trip to the lower campus of BYU, where we attended 
the Elementary Training School. The area north and 
east of the campus was undeveloped and was mostly 
pastures and woods. Because thermometers were 
unknown in our homes and the radio never men- 
tioned temperature (the “windchill factor” hadn’t 
been invented), we did not know that some morn- 
ings it must have been well-below freezing as the 
snow made that crunching sound that signifies near 
zero. But we were so cold. 

At times when it was possible to pick up the chil- 
dren and bring them home for a brief lunch period, 
Dad would take a quick nap on the living room 
couch, twenty minutes being the longest possible 
siesta. Itwas quite impossible for me not to interrupt 
his nap to ask a question, but he took it in good spirit. 

Sometimes when Dad was stuck downtown at 
lunchtime, he would head west down Center Street 
to the Bonnet & Vacher Drug Store, which had a 
lunch counter, and he would have a sandwich. He 
was an old friend of the proprietor. Dad was not a 
gambling man, but the store had a very attractive fea- 
ture that was definitely a game of chance. A punch- 
board, as it was called, was to be found in almost 
all drug stores and many other places of business. 
It was a colorfully decorated board composed of 
many thicknesses of paper or cardboard drilled with 
hundreds of tiny holes into which had been inserted 
small plugs of paper. The tops of the holes were 
artfully covered. After a player had paid the pro- 
prietor a nickel or whatever was the cost to play, he 
could use a small wire punch, and, selecting a hole 
at random, he would punch out the plug and unroll 
a tiny slip of paper to find out whether he had won 
a prize, which could range from an excellent rifle 
or fishing pole down to a candy bar or, far more 
likely, nothing. The board contained so many holes 
that it covered the cost of the prizes as well as the 
payoff to the vendor and the shop owner. I doubt 
Dad played this game often, but one time he came 
home with a prize he’d carried off: a sizable group 
of large candy bars, filled with nougat and covered 


with crushed nuts. We didn’t often have candy in 
our home, except when we made honey candy or 
vinegar taffy. We all had a sweet tooth except for 
Dad, and candy vanished in the twinkling of an eye. 
Mother took charge of Dad’s bounty, and it was 
hidden away to be doled out a small piece at a time, 
usually before we went off to bed. The hoard lasted 
quite some time, and we were sad to see the end! 
Coming out of the depression years of the thir- 
ties, our parents had to be very economical. I don’t 
remember ever going to a restaurant with my par- 
ents, nor do I recall ever going on an out-of-town 
vacation with my parents except for one-day picnics 
or sightseeing trips. Some of the latter were memo- 
rable. One Sunday after morning church, Dad drove 
us down toward Roosevelt in Duchesne County on 
a golden afternoon to gather pine nuts from the pin- 
yon pines near there. It was October 30, 1938. We 
were traveling in our quite new 1938 Dodge. I’d just 
turned ten, Janice was seven, and LynnAnne was 
only two. When we took a drive on a Sunday after- 
noon, we always listened to Orson Welles’s Mercury 
Theatre on the Air. This Sunday, Orson’s troupe was 
performing H. G. Well’s novel War of the Worlds. 
It was being presented as a live news program and 
was masterfully done. Anyone listening from the 
beginning knew it was a spoof, but thousands tuned 
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in mid-broadcast and thought the invasion real. The 
broadcast caused a nationwide panic and is today 
regarded as the most famous radio show of all time. 
For me this was a joyous occasion, and I have loved 
this broadcast for almost eighty-one years. It is my 
tradition to listen to it again each Halloween. Orson 
Welles said of this program that it was his Hallow- 
een trick on the nation, and it certainly was. 

After Dad built his dream cabin in Brickerhaven 
(begun in 1939), he almost never wanted to be any- 
where else during the summers when he had any 
time off. Usually the family would move up to 
Brickerhaven in the spring, and he would commute 
to Provo every morning and back every evening. 
However, we would move back and forth as nec- 
essary for groceries, laundry, church, and so forth. 
The only vacation I recall taking with my parents 
was after my military service, when we drove down 
to the Grand Canyon or Zion’s or Bryce’s or what- 
ever. Janice will remember, because she was work- 
ing down there at the time. 

Over the years, Dad’s responsibilities at DTR 
broadened. In addition to managing the decorating 
department, including the drapery and upholstering 
shops, he was also de facto advertising manager— 
and a good one. More about this later. Sometime in 
the forties Provo’s first radio station, KOVO, began 
operation and was used gingerly by DTR. During 
the war, the station carried Cedric Foster, a nation- 
ally syndicated news commentator. He had a very 
distinctive voice and delivery. In those days before 
television, newspapers and radio were very import- 
ant to every household. War news was the hot topic 
for years, and Dad was really committed to Foster’s 
fifteen- or thirty-minute broadcast during the noon 
hour. Days when the family was at home for lunch 
and sitting at the table, it was verboten for us to 
chatter during Foster’s broadcasts, because Dad 
was keenly attentive. He could be sharp with us at 
such times. 

Here is another KOVO anecdote: I don’t know 
who came up with this clever idea, but Dad embraced 
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it. DTR had a strong tie with the Simmons Mattress 
Company, and over many years a gazillion mattresses 
were sold. For a long time when KOVO signed off 
at midnight, the announcer would say something like 
“The next six hours of uninterrupted quiet, peace, 
and slumber are brought to you by the Dixon Taylor 
Russell Company.” 

Probably twice per year Dad and other manag- 
ers at DTR went to Chicago to the buyer’s mart, 
where they would purchase furniture, appliances, 
draperies, carpets, accessories, and so forth. It was 
quite exciting for all of them, and they greatly looked 
forward to these occasions. Once he took Mother, 
leaving us in the care of Grandmother Johnson. 

It is my recollection that early in 1938 my par- 
ents went to Chicago and planned to visit Detroit 
to pick up a new car. In those days, and in fact up 
until World War II, one could order a car through a 
local dealer and take delivery at the factory, saving 
freight charges and other expenses, which turned up 
enough money to pay for a midwestern vacation. 

I remember my excitement when a brand new 
powder blue 1938 Dodge drew up to the curb in 
front of Grandma Johnson’s house on my parents’ 
return to Provo to pick up their three children. 

One of the dramatic events of my life involved that 
car, probably a little later that same year, and made a 
strong impression on Dad as well, as evidenced by 
his recording it in a fragment of his history: 


One of our biggest problems was that of mud 
every time it rained. I spent many hours of 
backbreaking toil gathering and placing large 
boulders, with the flat side up, around the 
house, serving as walks and a flagged area. 
Lawns were planted, and gravel was spread to 
help the situation. 

A near tragedy occurred in connection with 
gathering the rocks. One July 24th morning 
at daybreak, John, my oldest son, who was 
about ten years old, went with me to scout 
for additional rocks. I had just purchased a 


beautiful new Dodge Sedan of which we were 


very proud. 


John and I rode up Rock Canyon to a site just 
below the weir. We were stopped by a deep 
wash about ten feet deep and 20’ across. In 
order to turn around safely I got out of the car 
to check my position. I told John to stay in the 
car, but fortunately he climbed out, dogging 
my heels. As I looked up the canyon, John 
grabbed my leg and yelled. I turned just in 
time to see the rear of that beautiful new car 
rise, rise as the front plunged down to the bot- 
tom of the wash, then turned and came to rest 


on its side. 


I can still feel that sick sensation in my stom- 
ach as I scrambled down and removed the key 


from the ignition. 


We hurried home and got Henry up to see 
what our insurance status was. Fortunately, 
we were covered by a reliable company and 


the car was repaired in first class condition.'” 


Well, that’s the event as my father recalled it. 
However, I was there too, and though I was only ten, 
certain details were burned into my mind, and they 
differ from Dad’s version in some particulars. 

We had gone up Rock Canyon on other occasions 
to select and bring home large, reasonably flat stones 
for the purposes he describes. When he stopped the 
car, it wasn’t because our course was blocked by the 
deep wash. Actually, the rough canyon road wound 
along in the same direction. We stopped at a conve- 
nient location vacant of scrub oak and other brush. 
The car was at that point facing somewhat down- 
hill and toward the gully. Dad stopped the car, put 
it into reverse gear (as he thought), pulled on the 
emergency brake, and got out of the car to look 
around for some suitable flat stones. 





12 Lynn Dixon Taylor, “Our Home on the Hill,” quoted in 
Through a Lifetime by Celestia Taylor, 105. 


It was very early, and although it was light, the 
sun had not appeared over the high mountains behind 
Rock Canyon, so it was still quite chilly. I decided 
to stay in the car. Dad disappeared behind some 
scrub oak to the south some twenty yards or so behind 
the car. 

I did not touch the gearshift, hand brake, or any- 
thing else, just sat there quietly. After a short time, 
I had the distinct feeling that I should get out of the 
car. I hasten to say that I heard no voices, experi- 
enced no premonitions. It was not a panic situation 
at all. It was simply that I knew I should get out of 
the car, and I did. I got out and shut the door, and 
as I did so, the car started moving forward, picked 
up speed, and went right over the edge with the rear 
end rising, as Dad says. While I could not see him, 
it is quite possible that he could see the car going 
into the wash. I do know that he heard the smash, 
because the bottom and sides of that gully were filled 
with jagged rocks and boulders. 

Dad came running from behind the scrub oak, his 
face as white as a sheet. 

I am surprised Dad says the car came to rest on 
its side, because I have a picture in my mind that the 
four wheels were uppermost. On that point though, 
his memory may be better than mine. 

Within a few weeks, the Dodge reentered our 
lives in a new guise—this time as a cream-colored 
sedan—and it served us well for some years. 

On many occasions in my early life and later, I 
was spared injury or death in perilous circumstances. 
These events came flooding into mind when I received 
my patriarchal blessing in 1948—almost exactly ten 
years later—and heard these words: 


The Lord has seen your actions in the past, his 
eyes have been upon you and he has guided 
you thus far in your life, although you may not 
have realized that his hand has been your pro- 
tector and your guide. 


The year 1938 seems to have had a lot of mean- 
ingful events. Mother had a very close call with 
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illness. In her biography, Through a Lifetime, she 
records: “Three years after my third child was born, 
I contracted pneumonia.”'? LynnAnne, her third 
child, was born in 1935, so Mother’s recollection is 
that she caught pneumonia in 1938, and it was a very 
bad case. This was before the development of the 
antibiotics we take for granted. She was placed in an 
oxygen tent in an unconscious state from Novem- 
ber 15, 1938, until January 1, 1939, about six weeks 
hovering, with her fate uncertain. This dreamlike 
state had an unusual aspect, for she told us after her 
recovery that she had traveled and visited scenes of 
astonishing beauty. 

While Mother was in the hospital, we three chil- 
dren (Janice, LynnAnne, and I) were farmed out, 
the girls to Grandma Johnson’s and me to Grandma 
Taylor’s. Aside from concerns about Mother, I had 
a wonderful time, because I loved all my Taylor 
uncles and aunts. Dad must have lived at home, but 
he kept very close to his children. He was responsi- 
ble for giving me a very happy Christmas. I had long 
wanted a new bicycle, and on Christmas morning 
there was a very large oblong cardboard box wait- 
ing for me at Grandma’s Taylor’s home, where I was 
staying. I opened it with great excitement and found 
a gorgeous Schwinn bicycle with balloon tires and 
the cross bars filled with a metal tank containing a 
battery-operated horn. Unlike the usual red or blue 
bikes, this one was black and cream, which startled 
me, because I’d never seen anything like it, but I 
soon loved it and have ever since favored that color 
combination. I was so pleased and grateful to Dad 
(Santa). Even though it was a cold day with snow 
on the ground, I toured the entire neighborhood in 
high glee! 

I should mention that on other occasions when 
Mother was ill or “delivering” and Dad was respon- 
sible for feeding us, it was apparent that his skills as 
a cook were very limited. Campbell’s alphabet soup 
and burned toast were high on his list of culinary 
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accomplishments. He loved burned toast, and so do 
I to this very day. 

Dad was afflicted with what was called in those 
days hay fever, which was likely an allergic reaction 
to pollen or other airborne allergens. His hay fever 
was seasonal, and he really suffered during those 
bouts that turned into asthmatic attacks. We chil- 
dren all knew that at the worst times, he would sit 
up most or all the night in his favorite chair resting, 
sleeping, or reading. 

Speaking of reading, later on Dad subscribed to 
a monthly book club that specialized in so-called 
murder mysteries written by Ellery Queen and other 
popular writers of the day, and he greatly enjoyed 
relaxing and reading these. In my high school and 
college days, I teased Dad about his reading this fare, 
because I knew he was very well read in other lit- 
erature. Guess what? In my later years, I have read 
hundreds, maybe thousands, of books of mystery, 
intrigue, adventure, and murder and greatly enjoyed 
them all. I apologize, Dad! 

My father was called to be the bishop of the Pleas- 
ant View Ward at some point during World War II, 
and I remember his diligence in keeping in close touch 
with the boys in our ward that had been drafted, and 
with their families. While I have no specific memo- 
ries of his performance as bishop, I have no doubt 
that he was effective and greatly beloved by ward 
members, because that was his effect on people. 
One amusing and inexplicable anecdote survives. 
A youngster named Rulon Cluff, who was in our 
ward at that time and is now grown old like me and 
until recently was dwelling in the Oak Hills Stake, 
told me that when he was eleven, Bishop Taylor 
called him in and ordained him a deacon. Rulon is 
most positive about this event. We have no idea why 
this happened, for we know of no precedent for such 
an ordination short of age twelve. Dad must have 
had a reason, but it is lost. This is a demonstration 
of my long-held belief that a bishop has the prerog- 
ative to “color outside the lines” when moved upon 
by the Spirit. 


Dad was drafted into the army near the end of 
World War I and received some basic training at 
the presidio in California but was then discharged. 
A number of boys from Provo who served together 
had a strong alliance, and that later resulted in the 
formation of the Goldbricker Social Unit on the 
BYU campus. 

For many years, Dad was affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Legion, a society of veterans, and he was proud 
of his membership. Occasionally he would work on 
his marksmanship. At least once he took me to a fir- 
ing range in the basement of a Provo building called 
The Armory. In our parent’s bedroom, there was a 
large floor-standing cabinet with two doors above 
and drawers below. This was called the chifforobe.'* 
(For many years in a bottom drawer of the chiffo- 
robe, there were several clips of 30.06 rifle ammu- 
nition, long, sharply pointed, wicked-looking bullets 
tracking back to Dad’s military days. Later, during 
the Second World War, when ammo was scarce, with 
Dad’s permission I traded these clips to someone for 
30.30 ammunition for a deer-hunting expedition. 

Dad also belonged to the Lions Club, a popular 
civic organization. When I was about fourteen, he 
took me to a fathers and sons dinner at a country club 
south of Provo. I don’t remember anything about the 
dinner, but after, an excellent magician performed, 
and he presented some astonishing tricks. I remem- 
ber that each son was given an Eversharp (brand) 
pen and pencil set, which I treasured for a long time. 

When I was about that same age, Dad took me 
to a stake priesthood meeting, probably on a Sat- 
urday night. I vividly remember one speaker regal- 
ing us with the story of some good Mormon athletes 
taken to New York City for some award ceremonies. 
It seems that each young man was provided with a 





14 While editing, I stumbled over this word, originally mis- 
spelling it. We are currently visiting John Jr. in Los Angeles, and I 
mentioned my uncertainty. Quick as a flash, he mentioned a char- 
acter in the novel Jo Kill a Mockingbird who breaks up a chiffo- 
robe, yielding the correct spelling. John has a tremendous gift for 
what I think of as “linkage.” 


hostess, and in this case, wine flowed and one boy 
succumbed to temptation. He contracted a sexu- 
ally transmitted disease, which was then passed on 
to the girl he later married and to his first child. I 
shrank back in my seat at the horror of this story 
and for some reason felt great embarrassment and 
all the way home hoped with all my might that Dad 
would not allude to this story or follow up with his 
own lecture. To my relief, he did not. Dad never felt 
inclined to share any birds and bees lectures with 
me. In those days apocryphal and erroneous infor- 
mation was generally shared by adolescent boys. 

I don’t recall ever receiving an allowance for the 
performance of my chores, such as filling the stoker 
with coal every day, taking the clinkers out of the 
furnace, completing various yard work assignments, 
and so forth. So in the summers, like every other kid 
my age, I worked harvesting strawberries, picking 
raspberries and cherries, etc., at farms in the mouth 
of Rock Canyon or, more usually, out on the Provo 
Bench, now Orem. In the summer of 1941, I had a 
short-term job working for a farmer with long rows 
of onions, as I mentioned before. I was assigned to 
remove the weeds from among the onions. The rows 
seemed to be about a mile long, and at the end of 
the row, I’d earned one dollar. It was tedious and 
backbreaking work; I hated it! After a few days of 
this, I’d had enough as an “agricultural laborer” and 
went to my father: “Oh Daddy, please get me out of 
the onions!” 

He took me to his older brother, Arthur D., man- 
ager of DTR, who interviewed me and hired me to 
work in the upholstering shop for a trifling hourly 
wage, probably about thirty-five cents an hour. I’d 
have taken any amount. This work proved to be a 
very great blessing to me in many ways, a story I 
tell elsewhere. I am profoundly grateful for a father 
who recognized my anguish and had the resources 
to take me out of the onions! 

I got my Social Security card at the age of thir- 
teen and worked for DTR every day after school and 
on Saturdays and all summer long. I worked for that 
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company for a total of eleven years and rose to the 
magnificent hourly wage of one dollar. Apart from 
the criminally low “salary” (though typical for the 
time), I say again that it was the best job I ever had! 

My interest in advertising and commercial art 
continued through high school and through summer 
classes at BYU and at the Central Utah Vocational 
School (precursor to Utah Valley University) until the 
age of about seventeen. This led to my father’s grad- 
ually working me out of the upholstering shop and 
into handling all of DTR’s show cards, silk screen 
truck and banner production, newspaper ads, etc. 

Dad taught me many hard lessons, including one 
I shall never forget. It had to do with a co-op contract 
we had with the manufacturer of some line of home 
furnishings we handled. This sort of arrangement 
was very common at the time; if we ran so many 
lines of newspaper advertising and provided the 
newspaper proofs to the manufacturer, he would 
rebate a certain amount of the total cost. I was main- 
taining the files, and Dad asked me to locate a cer- 
tain contract or document, and I told him it was not 
in the file. He insisted it was, and I insisted it was 
not. He trotted me to the file cabinet and located the 
article he wanted. I was highly embarrassed. Our 
father was a very stubborn and usually accurate per- 
son, and on this and other occasions I tried to learn 
to be more thorough before painting myself into a 
comer. Unfortunately, I have often painted myself 
into the proverbial corner. 

Dad had a most interesting office at DTR, and 
I greatly enjoyed visiting with him there from time 
to time. There was always evidence of his ongo- 
ing projects or business. There were always his 
ever-present drawing board, T-square, plastic trian- 
gles, etc. I would meet him there after work so we 
could go home together except the days when I had 
my own transportation. 

One time when he was at the market in Chicago, 
I dropped in to his office to check our mail, which at 
that time always went to the store; the post office did 
not deliver mail up on the hill. The telephone rang, 
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Working at DTR 


Around 1946, I began to capitalize on the art training I was 
receiving, and with my father’s encouragement left the 
upholstering shop and gradually took on all the show card 
work at DTR. Eventually, using the serigraphy skills ’'d 
learned from Roman Andrus, I made silk screen frames, 
cut all the stencils and produced the large banners (26” x 
67") carried on the sides of DTR trucks. I also designed 
the newspaper ads for the company. All this entailed a 
delightful range of projects which led to an acquaintance 
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with photoengraving and many other commercial art activities. I continued to take art classes in college, in 
graduate school at Columbia, and later at the Art Academy of Cincinnati. 





In the late 1940s DTR built a small warehouse in southwest 
Provo with an adjacent railway spur. This enabled the company to 
ship goods directly from manufacturers, greatly reducing delivery 
time and expense. DTR was able to sell Beautyrest mattresses at 
an unmatchable local price, and the volume was beaucoup. Here 
is an example of a 14” x 22” point-of-sale poster for Simmons. I 
hand-cut the silk screen stencils, I also developed a short series of 
“Case Histories” promoting Beautyrest for use in the Provo Daily 


Herald. The Simmons Company took note of our high volume and 


were intrigued by my case histories. Later when I arrived in New York, Simmons executives took me to 


lunch, and it could have turned into a job offer, but I didn’t 
want it. Here is “Case History No. 3,” faded to illegibility 
after almost 70 years. 

In the 1940s and 1950s many young women were 
infatuated by the idea of having a “hope chest,” and the 
Lane Company was the leading promoter. DTR sold an 
uncounted number of these large cedar chests, particularly 
around high school graduation time. Here is another point- 
of-purchase poster I produced, in addition to much larger 
truck banners. 

I was given a lot of flexibility in my work at DTR, and I 
produced a variety of experimental company logos. Here is 
an example of one that survived. It was handlettered then 


turned into a photo- 
DIXON TAYLOR RUSSELL 


engraving for news- 
paper use. | IR 





Black-and-white and half-tone illustration I prepared 
for a DTR newspaper ad. 








and I answered. On the other end was a very angry 
woman: “Where is Lynn Taylor?” I answered that he 
was in Chicago, and at that she really blew a fuse. It 
seems that she had engaged him to speak at a gather- 
ing of women and he had agreed. The women were 
gathered and he was not. Somehow, he’d not got it 
on his calendar, and there we were. I made some sort 
of apology, but obviously nothing I was able to say 
ameliorated the situation in the least degree. Hmm, 
I wonder how Dad dealt with that on his return and 
how many customers were lost to ZCMI or Auer- 
bach’s in Salt Lake City. 

On another note, our father’s family and genetic 
background did not permit him to be very demon- 
strative, at least with his children. I never at any time 
recall my father telling me that he loved me. Yet, I 
knew he did and somehow did not expect any verbal 
evidence. On one occasion at DTR in the drapery 
department, I overheard him talking to someone, 
I don’t recall who, and to my surprise heard him tell 
this person how proud he was of me. I did not let 
on that I heard, for at that point in my life I too was 
about as demonstrative as a cedar post, but it made 
me very happy to know of his feelings. 

For the most part, my father was reasonable and 
easy to work with. I remember late one summer 
night I was out with my friends. I think we’d been 
swimming at the Saratoga Resort and were some- 
how out in the Lehi area, which then was a long 
way from Provo on old Highway 89. The car we 
had broke down, and we were stranded. It was late 
at night, but we were not worried and had some plan 
of action. I telephoned Dad, woke him up, and the 
conversation went something like this: 


“Dad, George and Richard and John and I 
are in Lehi; the car is broken down, but we 
are okay and I probably won t be home till 
morning. Don t worry.” 

He replied, “Okay. Be careful. Thanks for 
calling.” 

I thought, “What a great dad!” I had his trust. 
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On another summer evening, I was working with 
him in our Victory Garden. I got a call from a friend 
urging me to join a group going to Saratoga. George 
Collard was driving his dad’s new car, and the group 
included a large number of my classmates. I pled 
my case to no avail. Dad was intransigent; I had to 
stay with weeding the garden. I was very cross about 
this. Later in the night, I heard to my dismay that 
George way out in the boonies sped down a coun- 
try road that dead-ended, and he’d rolled his car, 
spilling nine of my classmates out into a pasture. No 
one was killed, but some went to the hospital. I was 
glad I’d not been the tenth person in the car! 

One incident that is not so flattering to Dad stands 
out in my mind, the memory of which event still 
rankles. Beginning at about age sixteen with Dad’s 
help, I was able to buy a succession of old cars, such 
as a 1933 Plymouth and a 1931 Model A Roadster, 
which provided erratic transportation (interruptions in 
their usability being due to war-time gas-rationing, the 
shortage of rubber for tires, mechanical breakdowns, 
etc.). I don’t recall the circumstances, but on this 
occasion, I did not have transportation and wanted 
to borrow the family car, of which we had only one. I 
had a date with the beautiful Joan Tuttle for a dance at 
the ballroom in BYU’s then new Joseph Smith Build- 
ing. Joan lived on Third South in Provo. Dad would 
not agree to let me use the family car, though I don’t 
think my parents were going to use the car that eve- 
ning. I pled my case to no avail. I could not then nor 
can I even now understand why he would not let me 
borrow the car. The upshot was that I had to walk from 
our home on the hill to Joan’s home on Third South (a 
distance of more than three miles), then walk with her 
to BYU’s upper campus, dance for a couple of hours, 
then walk her back to Third South, then walk home. 
All told, not counting distance covered on the dance 
floor, Tuttle had to walk four miles and I had to walk 
ten! (It was worth it!) 

Dad was a fastidious dresser. Catherine has com- 
mented many times that Dad took care of his clothes 
and always looked very neat and trim. He had a 
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friend, Gene Hoover, who owned the finest men’s 
clothing store in Provo, and I believe Dad purchased 
all his suits there. Hoover’s had the best clothing 
brand names, such as Kuppenheimer suits and Flor- 
sheim shoes. Later on, I purchased some of my 
clothing there but seldom the really expensive stuff, 
because I did not have the means. 

When the time came for my mission to the Union 
of South Africa, Dad took me over to Taylor Brothers 
Department Store across the street from DTR to buy 
shirts, shoes, a couple of suits, and so forth. Taylor’s 
had some good lines, and I got suits I was proud of. 
He saw to it that I was properly outfitted. 

In those days, men wore fedora hats (a soft felt 
hat with a curved brim and crown creased length- 
wise). Dad had a few such stylish hats, as did all men 
of his generation. My missionary specs required me 
to add one to my accoutrement, and I took one with 
me to Africa but never wore it even once. 

This is a good place to express my admiration for 
Dad and Mother’s generosity to me while I was on 
my mission, though I know their means were limited. 
I was reasonably frugal and lived within my mis- 
sionary allowance, but there were times I needed 
or wanted a new camera and the funds came. I had 
an opportunity (as did all the missionaries) to buy 
a diamond at an excellent price. Monies were pro- 
vided, though I believe Mother sacrificed a winter 
coat. At the end of my mission, I saw the chance 
to come home via the east coast of Africa, Sudan, 
Egypt, Italy, and England. The funds (though not 
exorbitant) were provided. This was a great adven- 
ture. I traveled from Liverpool to New York City on 
the famous Queen Mary! 

Dad’s love for his canyon home was extraordi- 
nary. Taking the long view, the vision he had as 
a young man of developing a mountain retreat 
percolated over many years and came to full fru- 
ition by the end of his life. He was instrumental 
in gathering a group of friends and inducing them 
to purchase property from the Stewart family so 
that the “Brickerhaven Country Club” could be 


established. He began to stockpile huge pine beams 
and other lumber well before he began construc- 
tion of his cabin in 1940. 

Dad was bishop of the Pleasant View Ward when 
the family of Angus Wall moved to Provo from Colo- 
nia Dublan, Chihuahua, Mexico, in the late thirties. 
They were impoverished members who wanted to 
locate in our ward. I don’t know how it came about, 
but they zeroed in on the old Muhlestein home on 
the bench near the Liechty family. This house had 
been unoccupied and abandoned for many years. 
It had neither electrical service nor running water. 
Angus was a self-described rough carpenter and, 
with the help of Bishop Taylor and other ward mem- 
bers and no doubt the Liechty family, moved into 
this old home and somehow made it habitable. The 
family consisted of Angus, his wife, and their chil- 
dren, Helena, Roy, Frank, LaMar, John, David, and 
a younger sister whose name I have forgot. They 
were good, solid folk, and the boys were among my 
best friends on the hill. 

In 1939, Dad hired Angus and his boys to build 
our cabin in Brickerhaven. This was a great break 
for Angus, who had no job, and for Dad too, because 
it provided him with the help he needed at an afford- 
able price. I regret that I have very little memory of 
this construction, but the results show it was a pro- 
digious undertaking. Dad designed the cabin, and 
it was constructed using eight-inch timbers for the 
beams and posts. How these were lifted into place 
I cannot imagine. Incidentally, in the more than 
seventy-five years since these pine timbers were 
sawed, they have become about as impenetrable as 
iron. The untold story of the excavation of the site 
from the mountain, the stonework, and the construc- 
tion would have been fascinating, but all those who 
could have told of it are long dead. 

When we moved in that first summer, we were 
pioneers: no electricity, no inside plumbing. Initially 
we used coal oil; later we used Coleman (gas) lan- 
terns for light. We had an outhouse at the end of a 
long dark trail on the hill above the cabin, and we 


dipped water out of the creek to drink or to use in 
cooking. Shutters were installed over the windows 
to enclose the cabin in the winter. One onerous job 
was done every summer: wiping down the outside 
walls of the cabin with linseed oil to help preserve 
the wood. 

As the years went by, Dad capped springs, piped 
water to our cabin, installed a toilet and a rough 
shower, brought in electricity as other cabins were 
built, installed a water heater, and gradually increased 
our comfort level. This little home was not insulated 
in any way, so our fireplace was in constant use to 
provide a little warmth, because the early mornings 
and early evenings were chilly, if not cold, even in 
the summer. 

Dad’s artistic touches are evident throughout the 
cabin that he designed from top to bottom from the 
rope-hung shelf dividing the main living area to the 
very nice treatment of the stairway handrails. One 
of his most impressive achievements was the lin- 
ing of the interior of the cabin, which has not done 
much in the way of insulation but greatly added to 
its beauty. How he got this idea, I don’t know, but 
he obtained a large quantity of the slabs that are 
sawn off the sides of logs to make them square. He 
peeled the bark off these to reveal the solid wood 
beneath. Then he spent nearly all his spare time 
over several summers cutting, trimming, and fit- 
ting these slabs in a most attractive chevron pattern 
over nearly all the vertical walls of the cabin. This 
decoration represents a prodigious amount of work. 
The results have grown more impressive with the 
passing years as the slabs have darkened with age 
and the contrast of the wood with the patches of 
the remaining bark underlayment is very hand- 
some. This lengthy project testifies of his dogged 
determination. 

Dad was immensely strong. I vividly recall many 
occasions when I would be helping him with var- 
ious projects including lifting big rocks or hoisting 
five-gallon buckets filled with concrete. My arms 
would be tired beyond belief, but Dad would still be 
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soldiering on, encouraging me to just “hang on for 
a little longer.” 

Several times he pulled me out of the uphol- 
stering shop at DTR to work on some project in 
Brickerhaven. Once he needed a pipe installed from 
a spring across the “flat,” or meadow, to our cabin, 
and I was to dig the trench. What an unsatisfying 
job that was! The meadow, under a light covering 
of soil, was all rocks. I labored for two weeks on 
that two-hundred-foot trench, and it seemed to me 
at the end that I had a little six-inch-deep trench and 
piled all along its length were huge rocks. Another 
time, two stone pillars were to be built on each side 
of the dirt road to accommodate a gate blocking the 
entrance to Brickerhaven. I was to assist Mr. Gibson 
(a rock mason who'd built the fireplace and chim- 
ney at our cabin years before). This was a revela- 
tion to me. We started with a huge pile of big rocks 
of no particular shape. Mr. Gibson, who as I recall 
had a walleye (one eye looks at you and the other 
looks at the wall), would take a rock in his experi- 
enced hands and using some arcane magic would 
put it into place in the pillar, and lo and behold as the 
sides of the pillar grew, they would be perfectly ver- 
tical with square sides! The pillars turned out to be 
very handsome. Years later the height was extended 
by several feet, and the demarcation is evident. 

Dad burnt up a lot of wood in the cabin’s kitchen 
stove and fireplace, and it was a constant chore to 
keep ahead of the need. Fortunately, the area sur- 
rounding the cabin was filled with old dead aspens 
or pines, and with a little effort they could be snaked 
out and brought to a pair of sawhorses and cut into 
smaller logs and split. It seems like Dad was always 
out there sawing or chopping, and of course, he 
needed help. One time when I was in college, he 
hired a fellow I knew, Kent Prestwich, and Kent and 
I cut and sawed up a lot of logs one day. I recall a 
sad moment that day. Across the meadow, there was 
a very noisy ground dog. We started throwing rocks 
at her, and one struck home. We walked over to look 
and found she’d been killed but babies were still 
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squirming in her body. I don’t believe I’ve know- 
ingly killed any animal since that time except mice. 

Kent went into business in several western states 
as a Kentucky Fried Chicken franchisee and was 
highly innovative and successful. He was drafted 
into the KFC corporate structure as executive vice 
president back in Kentucky. I saw him there when I 
lived in Cincinnati. 

In the many years of our cabin’s life, there has 
been a lot of deterioration: moisture seeping through 
the wall backed into the hillside, the settling of the 
foundation, dry rot, the action of carpenter ants, rot- 
ting mortar in the chimney and the resulting loss of 
stone, the failure of the fireplace for various reasons, 
and a host of other problems. Lynn and Celestia’s 
children have spent a great deal of money and effort 
to stay ahead of entropy to keep this old place going, 
which is so beloved by them and by their children 
and grandchildren. We think Dad would approve 
of the many, many changes and improvements we 
have effected in the fabric of the cabin and the many 
amenities we have provided that make living up 
there so pleasant. 

In August of 1952 I was drafted into the army 
in the height of the Korean War and assigned to the 
Signal Corps. After an eventful almost two years con- 
cluding at SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters Allied 
Powers in Europe) in Paris, France, I was returned 
home in a troop ship and discharged at Camp Car- 
son, Colorado. I don’t recall how this came about, 
but Dad asked me to fly from Camp Carson to Flint, 
Michigan, to take delivery of a new Chevrolet sta- 
tion wagon he’d purchased from a dealer in Provo. 
This seemed like an exciting conclusion to my two 
years away from home, and I was most happy with 
the prospect. The car was a very nice one and fully 
equipped except that it did not have a radio. In antic- 
ipation of this long trip west, I encouraged Dad to 
include a radio in his purchase, because I thought 
it would enhance the family’s enjoyment of this 
new car. On this point, however, he was very firm. I 
believe it was a financial concern. He’d stretched as 


far as he could and was not willing or able to invest 
one more dollar, even though the cost of adding a 
radio was minimal in comparison to the total cost of 
the car. 

I picked up the car, and it was a beauty, red and 
cream in color, and sped west. This was in the day 
before our super expressways crossed the continent, 
and I was driving on a succession of country roads 
and whatever passed for major highways in those 
days. After being under army control for two years, 
my blessed freedom was liberating and the prospect 
of returning to school exciting. On the other hand, 
the trip west occupying several days was very tir- 
ing in one respect. Driving all that distance without 
a radio was really difficult. I told myself all the sto- 
ries, I recited all the poetry, I sang all the songs, I 
told all the jokes, and I recounted all my adventures, 
and all that took care of the first hour! What a drag! 

Talking of automobiles takes me back to several 
other family cars. After the Dodge discussed ear- 
lier, Dad purchased a 1939 Studebaker Commander 
from his mother’s family. It had several refine- 
ments that were unusual in that day, including a 
freewheeling feature and an overdrive that in effect 
added another forward gear. This was our family 
car throughout the days of World War II. After the 
war, Dad was prevailed upon (and I had a strong 
hand in this) to buy another Studebaker, this time 
a 1948 Commander. This was a gorgeous car, and 
I remember how proud I was to take it out to show 
my friends. There was an unusual event involving 
this car, which had a one-thousand-mile warranty on 
the engine. Dad was driving this car I think between 
Provo and Heber when the engine overheated and 
burned out at about 1010 miles! The dealer honored 
the guarantee, and a new engine was installed. Not 
too many years later, after Dad acquired the Chevy 
station wagon, I purchased the 1948 Studebaker 
Commander from him at a friendly price and drove 
it until a few months before leaving for New York to 
attend graduate school, at which time I sold it to my 
cousin Douglas Dixon. 


I really enjoyed our family’s association with 
DTR. It was a well-known and well-thought-of 
business throughout Central Utah (at one time hav- 
ing seven branch stores). Frankly, we all felt it gave 
us a certain status in the community. I really enjoyed 
working at DTR and loved all I learned there in my 
“trade” as an upholsterer and later in working in the 
store’s advertising functions. I had a great deal of 
freedom and, with certain limitations, real auton- 
omy to come and go at will and to work the hours 
most convenient to me. My father was a wonder- 
ful and understanding boss. In that regard, as I have 
said, I never had a job I loved more. 

Most people have never understood how and why 
in the 1960s, the company folded up, liquidated, and 
went out of business. Nor do I completely. Henry 
Dixon Taylor Jr. (Hank), a favorite cousin and astute 
businessman, and I have often discussed this sub- 
ject. He observed that in business practices the store 
was au courant and its operating systems impecca- 
ble (except for improbably high accounts receiv- 
able). Among major contributing factors, it seems 
to me, was that the company could not compete in 
the new cut-throat age; the store could not survive 
its culture as ““The One-Price House.” Another is 
that the key employees had grown up in the busi- 
ness—from cradle to grave—and when they got to 
retirement age, they looked behind and there was no 
one following. There was no provision at any time 
to develop a successive management structure. Sons 
who might have been future contributors ran off to 
other careers or to work for other companies. 

Moreover, working for DTR was not likely to 
lead to much material wealth. All the sons of the 
principal founder, Arthur Nicholls Taylor, lived on 
salaries that were modest indeed. Had not most of 
the sons got involved in some ancillary sources of 
income, such as life insurance, real estate (e.g., 
Bonneville Development Corporation), etc., aside 
from their DTR salaries, their lives would have 
been economically uncomfortable. It is interesting 
to note that of all the sons, the one leaving behind 
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the largest estate was the unmarried Clarence, who 
probably received the lowest salary of all but whose 
financial life was a remarkable combination of fru- 
gality and sagacious and conservative investments. 

And now I am nearing the end of my recollec- 
tions of Dad. I could write many more reminiscences, 
but where to stop? I am sure that long after I write the 
last few words, I will remember other tender occa- 
sions and wish with regret that I’d included them. 

Dad and Mother came to visit us in Cincinnati 
at least two or three times. Probably the first time 
was when we moved into our beautiful new home in 
Kenwood on Westover Circle. After many months 
of having a living and dining room with plywood 
floors (our then two sons rode their bicycles in mad 
races round and round in the house), we’d finally 
been able to afford to lay down a fine carpet (“Rustic 
Corduroy’). We were happy to have Dad visit and 
consult with us about drapery. He was pleased 
to note that my exposure to drapery installation at 
DTR made me competent to hang the drapes, made 
for us by DTR back in Provo. 

It was very fun for me to take Mother and Dad to 
downtown Cincinnati and to take them around to show 
them Procter & Gamble, my favorite eating places, 
and other haunts, such as Acres of Books, where 
I acquired many books over the years. While walk- 
ing around, we were hit hard by Cincinnati’s famous 
thunder and a drenching, frog-strangling rainstorm. 

Remembering with nostalgia trips with Dad to 
the Provo Bench to dig up trees to transplant to 
our home on the hill (one that became our giant 
poplar, for example), I got him to drive out with 
me to one of Cincinnati’s eastern suburbs, where 
we dug up a maple tree and brought it back to 
Westover Circle and plopped it into a new hole. 
Later one of our close neighbors asked Catherine 
who that young man was that had been helping 
me in the yard. Dad at sixty-five, or whatever age 
he was at that time, had the slim figure of a boy. 
Regretfully, the tree did not survive the transplant 
and died. 
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Not too many years later, Mother and Dad made 
an automobile journey to New York to visit Harold 
and Violet, and of course Cincinnati was one of the 
stops along the way. On this occasion, I perceived 
with great sorrow that my father was beginning to 
show his age; his mental acuity was slightly dimin- 
ished. My first realization of this was finding that 
he had set forth on this trip without having his car 
thoroughly checked. I found that his brakes were in 
desperately bad condition. I immediately took him 
and the car to a shop to have the brakes repaired. I 
don’t remember whether the brake pads were worn 
out or the hydraulic system was shot. Maybe the for- 
mer, certainly the latter, perhaps both. I was extremely 
worried when they set off for the next leg of their 
journey. However, they made the trip to New York 
and back to Provo successfully. 

In 1967, Catherine and I and John Jr. and Tom 
were traveling the 1,700 miles to Utah for our sum- 
mer vacation. We had with us our new pure-bred 
female Shetland Sheepdog puppy, Laddie. The puppy 


seemed to be ill. 





Celestia leaving after a visit to Cincinnati, my Camaro in the 
background. 


Our usual vacation pattern was to leave late on 
Friday afternoon; drive about three hundred miles 
to Des Moines, Iowa; drive one thousand miles to 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, on Saturday; and drive the 
remaining four hundred miles to Salt Lake City on 
Sunday. On this occasion, we were staying for the 
night on Saturday at Little America. In the middle 
of the night, we got a call from my ingenious sister 
Kathryn. How she tracked us down, I do not know, 
though I suppose she must have found us by call- 
ing Catherine’s mother, Helen Pearson, in Salt Lake 
City. Kathryn reported that our father had had a heart 
attack and was in the hospital. Here I must express 
a profound regret, for I did not immediately pack up 
and leave for Provo, not sensing the immediacy of 
the situation. Our departure was not leisurely, but I 
believe we got some breakfast and set forth as fast 
as we thought reasonable. We reached Provo too 
late to be with Dad before he died. The thought of 
this makes me very sad to this day. 

Lynn Dixon Taylor’s viewing at the Berg Mor- 
tuary was astonishing; I never remember seeing so 
many people. Dad was extremely well known and 
liked. He had a myriad of relatives and friends. His 
funeral was appropriate and very touching. I recently 
provided my sisters and brothers with a CD recording 
of his funeral. Ralph “Buddy” Keeler’s tribute, “In 
Memory of Lynn D. Taylor,” was an intimate review 
of Dad’s life. Keeler was a close and lifelong friend. 

Dad’s funeral week was a tragic one for us. Not 
only did I lose my father but also my dear Aunt 
Alta (Henry D. Taylor’s wife, who died the day 
of Dad’s funeral). 

Also that week, our new Shetland Sheepdog pup, 
Laddie, had to be put to sleep, having been diag- 
nosed with some form of canine meningitis. 

In wrapping up this memoir, I want to mention 
communications. During my dad’s lifetime, tele- 
grams were pretty much the mode for delivering bad 
news. Long-distance telephone calls were expen- 
sive and reserved for unusual or special occasions. 
Letters and postcards were de rigueur for family 


communications. For the most part, mothers wrote 
letters and postcards to children, and fathers typically 
wrote once a year or when there was a very unusual 
situation. What I am trying to say is that Dad wrote a 
postcard ifhe was on a trip to market or if mother had 
a broken arm and so forth. It was not often I had a let- 
ter from Dad. Mother kept us posted on Dad’s doings 
or relayed messages from him when necessary. 

Over the last nineteen years of Dad’s life, I was 
on a mission for two years, in the army for two 
years, and away at graduate school or working at 
P&G for twelve years. Summer vacations were pre- 
cious, and I highly valued the time I got to spend 
with Dad. Who can forget summers up the canyon, 
when in one week we made six, six-quart batches of 
hand-cranked pineapple sherbet? And there were 
plenty of family members to partake of it! 

I contrast the limited exposure I had with my 
father to that of my exposure with my sons, John Jr., 
Tom, and David. With the advent of the internet and 
the development of email, there is hardly a day when 
messages are not sent among the four of us. Typi- 
cally, when one sends a message, it goes to all four. 
We all feel highly involved in one another’s lives, and 
I know in detail what my sons are thinking and doing, 
and they know the same of me. It is difficult to main- 
tain an austere or dignified demeanor when one’s foi- 
bles are constantly on display. So, I have sacrificed 
dignity for intimacy. It’s a worthwhile trade-off. 

Meanwhile, I think of my father often with love 
and affection and look forward to another place 
when, perhaps as equals, we shall have a time to 
get to know one another better. There is a scrip- 
ture covering this: “And it shall come to pass, when 
thy days be expired that thou must go to be with 
thy fathers.”!° Perhaps at that time, I can ask his 
forgiveness for my youthful follies . . . and he can 
tell me why he would not let me borrow the car. 


15 1 Chronicles 17:11. 
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Uncle Elton 
June 22, 1900— December 17, 1992 


Uncle Elton LeRoy Taylor, another redhead, was a 
very personable individual. He was of a fiery dispo- 
sition and, like all the Taylor boys, very opinionated. 
Uncle Elton was a raconteur par excellence and could 
spin fascinating yarns by the hour. However, at any 
time, and particularly in his old age, he did not like to 
be interrupted! He was in the fore in Price not only as 
a successful businessman but also as stake president 
for many years. He was manager of DTR’s branch 
store in Price. After the dissolution of DTR, he retired 
to a farm in Lakeview. From his youth, he never got 
farming out of his blood. He was a graduate of the 
Agricultural College of Utah in Logan. Through his 
Herculean efforts and dyke building, many, many 
acres were reclaimed from water-logged land near 
Utah Lake. He also was called to be a stake patriarch. 

As previously mentioned, it was a delight to me 
when I would come west to general conference as 
Ohio Cincinnati Stake president to meet both my 
wonderful uncles Arthur D. and Elton near the front 
of the Tabernacle, where they sat with all the other 
patriarchs in attendance. 

Elton was married to Ethel Scott, who was very 
outspoken, and when I was little, 1 was somewhat 
afraid of her. But she was very jolly, and she had 
a heart of gold. In reading Elton’s autobiography, 
I learned that during Grandfather Arthur N.’s last 
days, Grandfather came to prefer her care by far to 
that of any other. She was a trained nurse. 

I was always very fond of his children, Julia, Jim, 
Paul, and Louise. One summer when I was eleven or 
twelve, I spent a week in Price with them and there for 
the first time discovered a curious deficit in my swim- 
ming ability. I’d learned to swim at Wildwood in the 
Provo River. The current is strong and supportive, and 
swimming upstream or downstream in the current 
provides artificial buoyancy and motion. My cousins 
in Price took me to a swimming pool, and there I dis- 
covered that while I could stay afloat by moving my 
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arms and legs, without the current I’d been used to, I 
stayed in one place dog-paddling. I had to learn how 
to achieve forward motion in still waters! 

In later years, my cousin Jim and I were drafted 
about the same time and wound up in the Army Sig- 
nal Corps at Camp San Luis Obispo in California. 
After training, luckily instead of being sent to Korea, 
he went to Germany, and I went to Paris. Jim had 
unusual language proficiency. He’d served a mission 
in a Spanish-speaking country, and while in Europe 
I was learning just enough French to buy a train 
ticket, Jim learned to speak fluent German. He later 
achieved a PhD at Ohio State and became a distin- 
guished professor of languages at BYU. According 
to Jim’s wife, Deanna, he was fluent in English, of 
course, but also in Spanish, French, and German 
and comfortable in Portuguese and Italian. Deanna 
told me that in latter years Jim got into indexing in 
the FamilySearch worldwide effort and was able 
to index in seven languages. About fifty years ago on 
some occasion I can’t recall, Jim visited me at Procter 
& Gamble in Cincinnati. I believe he was working on 
his PhD at Ohio State in Columbus. My close friend 
and business associate Eldredge “EI” Plowden was 
very fluent in Spanish and decided privately to see 
if Jim was the “real deal” and had a long conversa- 
tion with him. Later El told me Jim was highly profi- 
cient, but of course this was no surprise. 

After basic training, we had a little more free- 
dom. Jim had an old Chevrolet in Utah and, know- 
ing that I was hitchhiking home for a furlough, 
invited me to bring his auto to him when I returned. 
I was happy for the invitation. He told me that his 
Chevy used a lot of oil, but I had no idea that I’'d 
need to stop at every gas station between Provo and 
San Luis Obispo for a refill. I joked with Jim that his 
car used more oil than gasoline. 


Uncle Henry 
November 22, 1903 —February24, 1967 
Henry Dixon Taylor, the fourth son, and my father 
were very close friends. When Dad wanted to build 


a home in the foothills east of Provo, it was Henry 
that was a partner in the venture. They each built a 
home requiring real hardship in living, such as bring- 
ing culinary water through open ditches and through 
Eph Liechty’s cow pasture to the reservoir under 
Henry’s house. During the lean days of the 1930s, 
when each had only one car, they carpooled so one 
vehicle was left on the hill for use of the wives. All 
the school children, whose schedules matched, were 
transported together. Their children almost felt like 
they were brothers and sisters, a feeling that lingers 
still. | have always felt very close to Henry D. Jr., or 
Dee, as he was known in those days (Hank today). 
LynnAnne and Anthony Hansen Taylor (Tony) were 
inseparable, and their strolls home from the BYU 
Elementary Training School would sometimes take 
two or three hours. 

I can’t resist adding a story about the late Tony, 
who died of cancer some years ago. He was a tal- 
ented artist and a teacher of art at East High in Salt 
Lake City. This story was told by one of Tony’s fel- 
low teachers at the funeral. Tony had a lumbering 
student, something of a tough guy, who got a fail- 
ing grade in art. He burst into Tony’s office and said 
angrily, “I’m going to kill you!” 

Tony, ever the laconic humorist, dryly replied, 
“Well, you’ve got to do what you’ve got to do, but 
let me tell you, 1f you kill me, I’Il be dead and you’ Il 
be in prison and you'll still have a D!” 

Uncle Henry was a very smart businessman and 
had sources of income aside from his employment 
at DTR. He dabbled in real estate, and he and Uncle 
Clarence were involved in an insurance agency. 
Henry succeeded Lynn as bishop of the Pleasant 
View Ward and later was president of the Sharon 
stake, which covered northeast Provo and much of 
the Provo Bench. During his administration, the 
Sharon Cooperative Entertainment and Recreational 
Association (SCERA) was formed. Uncle Henry 
was called to preside over the California Mission in 
1955 and effectually never returned to DTR. After 
his mission, he was called to be an Assistant to the 


Aunt Ethelyn, Celestia, Uncle Henry D., Grandma Helen, and Catherine. 


Council of the Twelve and served in that capacity 
(and as an emeritus General Authority) the rest of 
his days. 

For many years Uncle Henry was manager of 
the General Church Welfare Committee, and I had 
many opportunities to benefit from his wisdom when 
I was chair of the Cincinnati Welfare Region, which 
comprised an ever-changing configuration of stakes 
in the upper Midwest. We were assigned to col- 
lect substantial monies as our share of the Church’s 
annual welfare assessment. It was always difficult, 
but we always delivered. 

Uncle Henry came to the Cincinnati Stake as 
our General Authority visitor once or twice and 
taught me a pair of excellent lessons. The first was 
painful. After the Saturday evening session of stake 
conference, I had a couple of pressing administra- 
tive matters relating to conference sessions the next 
day, and I am afraid Uncle Henry was left for a short 
time waiting to accompany me home, where he 
would spend the night. When I joined him, he gave 
me something of a Scotch blessing. “JA, never keep 
a General Authority waiting. I don’t mind, but some 
of the Brethren would really give you the dickens!” 
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I took his scolding literally and much to heart and 
never again did keep a General Authority waiting, 
though I had never done so before. I must say that in 
my experience, I never observed a General Author- 
ity to be anything but unfailingly courteous, even in 
trying circumstances (with one notable exception 
I may mention later). There was one dignitary that 
totally intimidated the professional staff of the Mis- 
sionary Training Center in Provo when I was a coun- 
selor in the presidency (1992-94). Elder Packer’s 
coming was always awaited with fear and trembling. 
I’d had involvement with Elder Packer years before, 
and he had my respect but not my fear. 

The second excellent lesson Uncle Henry taught 
me was in these words: 


JA, in your Church work, never tell anyone 
what they should do. If you tell them what to 
do, they won t do it, and they will be angry 
with you, and you too will be cross. 


Uncle Henry’s way was to talk around issues 
and help people to see the problem and let them 
figure out what to do by themselves. I have seen 
the truth of this principle demonstrated oft and 
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anon. I wish I had the strength to always follow 
this council, but my innate tendency is to analyze a 
problem and tell people how to deal with it imme- 
diately. It is a struggle. Long ago I read a maxim of 
Sir Thomas Browne, who famously said, “Celer- 
ity should always be contempered with cuncta- 
tion.” Roman General Quintus Fabius Maximus 
Verrucosus (280-203 BC) was nicknamed Cunc- 
tator, and the Fabian strategy is named after him. 
This strategy, which avoids fighting any decisive 
battles, was terribly annoying to Hannibal during 
the Second Punic War. The application to my life, 
which I have found stupendously valuable over 
many years, might be summarized as “Don’t be too 
quick to solve a problem; in haste you might make 
it worse. In many cases if you leave it alone, it will 
solve itself.” 

When we were in grade school, the children of 
both families were loaded into a car every morn- 
ing and delivered to the BYU Elementary Training 
School. During these goings and comings, naturally 
there was much repartee. Uncle Henry would get 
hung up on some point and would pursue it relent- 
lessly. In the fifth grade, I was learning the multipli- 
cation tables. Every time he saw me, he would drill 
me with the same multiplier: “JA, six times nine?” 
You can be sure that “fifty-four” is burned forever 
into my brain! 

Where is “JA” coming from? From the time I was 
very small, I was an anxious participant in my moth- 
er’s entertaining (parties, luncheons, and so forth). I 
would watch her prepare the special dishes, would 
worry about whether there was enough food, and 
would question other details. Uncle Henry caught 
this and began to call me JA, the Genial Host. This 
gave me inordinate pain, but there was no relief. 
Then the twitting was shortened to JA, the Genial, 
then mercifully to JA. Uncle Bud called me JA more 
times than not, and so do Henry Jr. (Hank) and my 
brother, George, often. 

Around 1939, Lynn or Henry would pick up the 
children at school and take them home for a quick 


lunch then back to school. One snowy day we were 
in Henry’s car headed north on a street that no lon- 
ger exists. In those days the streets were not plowed, 
so the road was covered with snow and slush. The 
car was full of kids, front and back, sitting, leaning, 
standing. My back was to the right rear door, and 
somehow [ hit the handle and out I went. The next 
thing I knew, I was sliding through the snow, face 
down. My clothes were stuffed with snow. I was not 
hurt too much but was scared and cold. Uncle Henry 
stopped as soon as he was able, and everyone piled 
out of the car and ran back to find out what hap- 
pened to John! I stood up in pitiable condition, cry- 
ing (I would imagine) that my glasses were lost and 
would never be found. Lo and behold, it was pointed 
out to my further embarrassment that they were still 
hooked over my ears but twisted down under my 
chin buried in slush, unharmed! 

Henry D.’s wife was Alta Hansen (from Richfield, 
Utah). She was very attractive, pert, and trim. All the 
children on the hill loved Aunt Alta, and she loved 
all of them. However, she was fiercely protective 
of her own brood and could come down hard if she 
thought they were taken advantage of. For exam- 
ple, Dee (Henry D. Jr.) was the same age as my 
sister Janice and, though two years or so younger 
than I, was always a good friend then and now. 
One summer, when I was around seventeen, Dee 
accompanied me to Bob Bullock’s Billiard Parlor. 
We shot some pool but did nothing wrong. How- 
ever, the atmosphere, literally and figuratively, was 
questionable, and when Dee got home, his clothes 
reeked of tobacco smoke. In Alta’s eyes, there was 
nothing redeeming in that situation, and I caught a 
little taste of hell! 

Lynn and Celestia and Henry and Alta were close 
as couples and were socially involved throughout 
their lives on the hill. After Henry began his ser- 
vice in the Church, they sold their home and lived 
in Salt Lake City. Because some of their children 
were still in college (Anthony, Stephen, and David), 
the children lived in our home on and off while they 


attended BYU. I had by then left the nest so have no 
accurate information about these years. 

Alta died in 1957, at the relatively young age of 
sixty-two. By an awful coincidence, she died just 
three days after my father’s death. I have heard it 
said that among her last words were “I hope Lynn 
will come to get me.” I hope with all my heart that 
this is true. 


Aunt Alice 
November 18, 1906— March 12, 2002 

Alice Louise Taylor, the fifth child, has been a great 
woman in my life, and it seems as if I have always 
known her. Alice was a very talented artist and 
received much encouragement from her teachers at 
BYU and others from whom she received private 
lessons. Many of her oil paintings are landscapes 
featuring scenes of Central Utah, often Mount Tim- 
panogos as seen from Utah Valley or from Aspen 
Grove. She painted the valley from the vantage point 
of our home on the hill. At that time—in the early 
thirties—not much development is to be seen below 
our home. This painting hung over the fireplace in 
our living room and is as familiar to the children of 
the family as our faces! Janice inherited this paint- 
ing, and today it is hanging in the DeGraw summer 
home in Brickerhaven. The suggestion has been 
made that eventually Janice should gift this paint- 
ing to David Lynn Taylor, my brother George’s son. 
David recently purchased Ruth Taylor Kartchner’s 
home on the brow of the hill overlooking the valley, 
and the painting logically belongs there. 

Another painting of Alice’s is of Mount Timpano- 
gos and is now hanging in LynnAnne’s home. We also 
have several of her excellent paintings in our home. 

As a young woman, Alice worked from time to 
time at DTR. When I was about five years of age, I 
was hanging around DTR one day when Alice sat 
me down and did a little silhouette—a fine pen-and- 
ink sketch—with me as the subject. Throughout the 
rest of his working days, my father kept this little 
sketch under the glass top of his desk at DTR 
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Alice married ElRoy Nelson, who attained great 
success as a professor at the University of Utah in 
business and finance and then as a banker. He was 
very helpful to me on many occasions when I needed 
career counseling. 

I have been good friends with their older chil- 
dren, Art, Christina, and Hank, but have been less 
acquainted with John and Jim, who grew up while 
I lived in Ohio. 

Probably around 1944, the Nelsons lived in Den- 
ver, where EIRoy was starting his professional career. 
I was invited to come over to Denver for a little sum- 
mer vacation. This was attractive, for as a fifteen- 
or sixteen-year-old, I was particularly untraveled. It 
was suggested that I bring my upholstering tools for 
a “little job.” As I recall, the Nelsons were vacation- 
ing in Provo, and I accompanied them in their five- 
hundred-mile drive back to Denver. 





My Aunt Alice did this pen and ink sketch in 1933. My father had 
it on the top of his desk, under glass, at DTR until he retired. 
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The Nelsons treated me well during my stay of 
about two weeks, and I had some exciting experi- 
ences. For example, I was a devotee of the Freddy 
Martin Orchestra, and his accomplished pianist, 
Jack Fina. They were playing at some Denver venue, 
and the Nelsons made it possible for me to attend. 
I also remember a theater where the movie was 
accompanied by a stage show featuring Louis Pri- 
ma’s band, and in later years I became an ardent fan 
of Louis Prima. 

I attended church the first Sunday and was made 
acquainted with a friendly group of young people 
my own age. A watermelon bust was planned and 
turned out to be fun. Another event, perhaps on the 
same night, was an evening horseback ride. Some- 
one had a connection with a big stable, and we were 
all—perhaps twenty kids—outfitted with suitable 
mounts and then led by an older guy on a beautiful 
horse. His horse was in relationship to our mounts 
like the moon to the stars! After what I thought was 
a very tame ride through the woods, we arrived 
back at the stable, alongside of which was a regular 
track. We all dismounted and were to go inside for 
refreshments. I lingered behind. To this day, I can- 
not believe what I did. After all had gone into the 
building, whatever it was, I stealthily crept up to the 
lead horse tied to the fence, unhitched him, climbed 
aboard, and moved out into the track. There was a 
full moon. On the track, the horse knew what to 
do, and he took off in full race mode. I have never 
been so scared in my life. I hung on for dear life. It 
seemed to me that the ride lasted forever until we 
returned to the starting post. Then, his job done, the 
horse quieted down, and I slipped off and tied him 
again to the rail. Quaking, I am sure from top to 
bottom, I entered the building and joined the oth- 
ers. You can be sure I did not mention what I had 
done. Never in my wildest dreams did I imagine 
what a ride I would have. My object was simply to 
have a quiet jog for a few hundred yards on a horse 
a little more spirited than the nag I had been riding. 


You can be sure I was thanking my lucky stars I had 
escaped injury or embarrassment! 

The “little upholstering job” Aunt Alice had in 
mind actually stunned me! My memory is a little 
vague after more than seventy years, but I am sure 
I was to upholster a living room chair, upholster an 
“occasional” chair or two, slipcover a couch, and 
more. It was truly a big budget of work for assignment 
in a fully equipped shop, and here I was expected to 
accomplish it all in a relatively small living room with 
no supplies, no sewing machine, and just a week or 
so in which to work. All the necessary work could be 
accomplished in the living room of the Nelson home 
with the exception of the sewing (for example, the 
welts that front the arms of overstuffed chairs and 
couches and, of course, the cushions, which have 
yards and yards of boxing and welts to be sewn, 
which require a fairly heavy-duty sewing machine). 

I found an upholsterer in the yellow pages and 
called him on the phone, explained my plight, and 
inquired as to whether he would permit me to visit 
his shop and make use of one of his machines by 
hire. He agreed, and I packed all the material out to 
his shop, wherever it was, by streetcar and bus. 

This arrangement worked out all right, and by 
careful management I was able to get all the work 
done making as few trips as possible. 

One interesting aspect was the surprise of the 
proprietor when a skinny kid of fifteen or sixteen 
showed up on his doorstep and proved compe- 
tence by doing a myriad of difficult sewing proj- 
ects, including all the cushion covers for the several 
pieces and slipcovers for the couch. This work took 
several trips forth and back, of course. I remember 
taking a streetcar into downtown Denver to visit an 
upholstering supply store for needed materials I had 
not brought from Provo. It was on the fifth or sixth 
floor of a big building in the center of town. There 
was some excitement because a floor or two of a 
building across the street was on fire and the streets 
were screaming with fire engines. 


Remember, this was wartime. All the older fel- 
lows were in the service, and workmen were rare 
indeed. By the time I was finished with the Nelson’s 
work, the owner of the shop asked me whether I would 
be interested in staying on in Denver and going to 
work in his shop. The answer was no, but I was flat- 
tered and gracious in my refusal. 

As a matter of record, let me add that at no time 
did anyone mention pay in connection with the 
Nelson job, so I correctly figured that I was work- 
ing for the “honor” of it all. In actuality, the cost of 
what I did would have been very high indeed if per- 
formed in the DTR upholstering shop. I knew then 
and I know now that some tasks really are singularly 
important milestones if performed for love and not 
for money. 

After retirement the Nelsons took up residence 
in their own condominium in Taylor Terrace, the 
development immediately to the east of the Provo 
Utah Temple. Alice continued there after ElRoy’s 
death until she needed assistance, at which time she 
moved to Riverton to live comfortably with her sec- 
ond son, Hank, and daughter-in-law Cristie (Stew- 
art), where she lived until her death in 2002. 


Uncle Bud 
May 11, 1909-—May 21, 2005 

Clarence “Bud” Dixon Taylor was the fifth son and 
sixth child of Arthur N. and Maria D. Taylor and 
another of the rusty redheads. As a young man, he 
filled a mission in the Union of South Africa, the first 
of the Dixon line to return to the birthplace of his 
grandfather Henry Aldous Dixon. (Henry Aldous 
was sent to fill a mission in the land of his birth by 
Brigham Young in 1861.) 

Clarence, to whom I refer interchangeably as 
Uncle Clarence or Uncle Bud, passed away in 2005 
at the age of ninety-six. He was my father’s lon- 
gest-living brother. He was a prolific author and 
tireless genealogical researcher, having written such 
books as My Folks The Dixons, volumes 1 and 2; 
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My Dixon Taylor Heritage; George Taylor and His 
Family, 1838-1926; Henry D. Taylor; Reverend 
William Boardman and His Family: Teacher, Priest, 
1820 Settler, Party Leader; and others. These works 
are now key sources of information about the ori- 
gins of the Taylor and Dixon families. 

Here’s an astonishing note about Uncle Bud I 
made on his eighty-sixth birthday (May 11, 1995). 
Along the road up to our then home on the hill, 
Uncle Bud had planted roses all along the retaining 
fence. He pruned and watered them to the end of 
his life. I saw his World War II army jeep parked 
up on the sidewalk alongside the fence. Over the 
five-foot fence on the ground, he had inverted a 
five-gallon bucket. As I was driving up the hill, I 
saw him standing on the bucket, working his way 
back over the fence onto the seat of the jeep. Quite 
a maneuver for anyone—how much more so for a 
man then eighty-six years old? This spot is very 
dangerous, because the hill slopes precipitously 
just behind the fence. When he was in his late eight- 
ies, while working behind the fence, his footing 
slipped, and he rolled about a hundred feet down 
the steep hill. He was surprised that he’d not been 
killed or seriously injured. 

Clarence never married, and after his father’s 
death and the removal by marriage of all his sib- 
lings, he continued to live with and care for his 
mother at their home at 356 North Fifth West, long 
the dwelling place of the Taylor family. Arthur D., 
Clarence’s brother, lived next door to the north. 
This neighborhood was the entrenched home of the 
Dixons and Taylors and their collateral relatives 
and friends. As Uncle Clarence relates in his books 
about the family, the environs were so used to the 
rusty redheaded children that seemed to be every- 
where that Fifth West was known as Sandy Alley. 

Clarence was a man of strong will, let us say 
stubbornness when he had made up his mind about 
something or someone. Yet his entire life was spent 
in service to his family. His substantial help to his 
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parents, every one of his brothers and sisters, and 
all his nieces and nephews could not be adequately 
described in a thousand pages. He has been a gener- 
ous and caring uncle to me, and my admiration and 
respect know no bounds. On behalf of the Taylor and 
Dixon families, I completed a comprehensive biog- 
raphy of Uncle Bud which was published in 2009. In 
this work, I was assisted by Hank Taylor and Ken 
Kartchner. In addition to a complete treatment of 
Uncle Bud’s life and works, this biography docu- 
ments our establishment of Deseret Trust’s Clarence 
D. Taylor Missionary Trust Fund, valued at over a 
million dollars, and sub-trusts benefiting the Sons 
of Utah Pioneers’ scholarship fund and BYU’s 
Harold B. Lee Library. Through careful management 
and investing monies left in Uncle Bud’s estate, 
the Lee Library now has a Maria Dixon and Arthur 
Nicholls Taylor Research Endowment worth over 
$100,000. The proceeds of this endowment (nom- 
inally called the Clarence Dixon Taylor Historical 
Research Award) is administered by BYU’s Redd 
Center for Western Studies and provides generous 
cash awards annually to the authors of completed 
works devoted to studies of all aspects of the eco- 
nomic development of Provo and Central Utah. 

In the mid-thirties we had no telephone service 
on the hill, because there were not sufficient homes 
to make it worthwhile for the telephone company to 
install the poles and equipment. Uncle Bud saved 
the day by moving the sleeping porch from behind 
the family home on Fifth West to a lot he owned 
midway between Henry and Lynn on the hill. This 
addition, together with our homes and others scat- 
tered about in the area, provided a sufficient induce- 
ment for the telephone company. We were all on a 
party line, and each home had a distinctive ring to 
identify who was to pick up the phone and say hello. 
Needless to say, it was well established that many 
parties on the line felt it was okay to surreptitiously 
pick up their telephone receiver and listen in to every- 
one else’s conversations. While tolerated by some, 
this invasion of privacy was maddening to others. 





Back to the sleeping porch. This was a structure 
approximately sixteen feet square with a shingle 
roof and with glassless frames all around covered 
by screens. It looked odd perched all by itself in the 
middle of a rocky field. And it is a pleasant memory 
to think of the telephone ringing in that empty struc- 
ture to be heard far and wide with no one to answer. 
On a party line, every telephone carries all the sig- 
nals. One family might answer to one ring; another 
might answer only after six closely spaced rings. 

I had a humiliating experience in that sleep- 
ing porch. It was mounted on pillars or some other 
type of support with enough clearance to enable an 
agile boy to crawl underneath. In the center, there 
was a trapdoor that permitted entry into the porch. 
I was probably ten or twelve at the time I crawled 
under and up into the little building. There were 
some old chests containing rusty tools and discarded 
implements. I was looking through these innocently 
enough, but suddenly Uncle Bud roared up in his car, 
and I was caught like a rat in a trap with no escape, 
and then he entered. I had no convincing story to 
tell, but he was very nice about it. lam sure I got some 
kind of lecture, but all memory of it has faded. 

Uncle Bud served in World War II and was a 
survivor of the Battle of the Bulge, a key battle in 
the fight to conquer France and Germany. On his 
safe return, he was able to buy a war surplus jeep, 
a very neat trick at the time, to the delight of all his 
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Having lunch at Brickerhaven, George (10) and John (26) in 
Uncle Bud’s 1943 Ford MB Jeep. 


nieces and nephews, who were able to borrow it— 
conditionally—on occasion. He was particularly 
generous to me, because at his suggestion I took all 
the uncomfortable khaki-covered seats out of the 
vehicle and replaced them with relatively soft seats 
containing springs and cotton padding and covered 
with a durable vinyl material called Naugahyde. 
These seats were secured to the frame of the vehi- 
cle through use of brass grommets and could be 
removed. I did this work in the DTR upholstering 
shop on my own time when I was about sixteen. 
Uncle Bud was very pleased, and so was I. On com- 
pletion of this project, he generously gave the jeep 
to me for my exclusive use for one full week, and I 
had a wonderful time. Later on he was so plagued 
by his nieces and nephews to “borrow” the Jeep that 
he developed a scheme. He told the older drivers 
they could borrow the Jeep for one week on con- 
dition that they didn’t ask to borrow it again. That 
worked. Nevertheless, I was still able to borrow it 
on special occasions. 

I had some fine adventures in that vehicle, of 
which I will mention only three. One fine sunny day, 
I picked up John Markham, a second cousin. John’s 
mother was Maude Dixon, Grandma Taylor’s niece. 
John’s father, Fred L. Markham, was a very tal- 
ented and highly successful architect. Fred designed 
schools and commercial buildings all over Utah and 
about twenty buildings on the BYU campus. He was 
one of the lead architects on the Washington D.C. 
Temple. Projects close to us were Taylor Terrace, 
Henry D. Taylor’s second home on the hill, and 
the then-magnificent Harold Brown cabin in Brick- 
erhaven. Fred and Maude were lifelong friends of 
my parents. John and his brother, Dixon, followed 
in their father’s footsteps and in later years estab- 
lished their own architectural and engineering firm. 
John and Dix designed and supervised the building 
of Catherine’s and my home on the hill in 1989-90. 

John Markham was a year or so older, probably 
about seventeen at that time, but a good friend. We 
drove up to Salt Lake City, enjoying en route much 
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attention, on which we thrived, from passengers 
in other cars, for whom a war-time Jeep was still a 
novelty. On reaching Salt Lake City, we went to the 
workplace (it may have been a large bakery firm) 
of Jim Dixon, son of Abe Dixon, a cousin and great 
favorite of my father. Abe and John’s mother were 
brother and sister. Irma Murdock, Jim’s mother, 
was a fun and congenial woman. Jim was John’s 
first cousin and my second. We wheedled him away 
from work and had a lot of fun driving around the 
city. In those days, before the construction of the 
expressway, Salt Lake City was a major distance 
from Provo, and thus it was a treat to go there. 

On another notable occasion, when I was about 
seventeen, I borrowed the Jeep, and a gang of us 
from BY High drove around to the west side of the 
lake one evening to consort with the large jackrab- 
bits who lived in the sage over there. With the Jeep, 
we were able to go right off the dirt road into the 
brush after them, headlights on high. I have forgot 
who was along, except John Mangum, though there 
must have been four or five others. We took .22 
rifles and shotguns and played hob, blazing at those 
pesky rabbits. 

Later on in college, the Goldbricker Social Unit 
was having its annual Spring Fling centered on 
Brickerhaven. I believe we had rented the MIA Girls 
Home. This was a several-day event, and the divided 
dormitory facilities made it possible to segregate the 
fellows and girls, the “sheep and the goats” as it 
were. At the end, after we were all packed up and 
headed for home, I had several couples, including 
my date, whoever she was, and all our luggage in 
the Jeep, headed down the North Fork Road toward 
Wildwood. Suddenly, to my considerable dismay, 
I realized that I was freewheeling down this then- 
torturous and rough road. By that time the Jeep’s 
mechanical brakes were but a memory, and the 
vehicle was not in gear, so there was nothing hold- 
ing us back. While trying to stay on the road, I was 
frantically trying to assess the problem. In the nick 
of time, I saw that one of the girls had slipped a 
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suitcase into the space just behind the gearshift trans- 
fer housing, and the case had been jostled forward, 
shifting us out of two-wheeled, four-wheeled, or any 
other kind of gear, and, as I said before, into an invol- 
untary freewheeling mode. I managed to jam a shift 
lever back into position and gradually reduce our 
speed and get back into control. 

As astonishing as it may seem, that Jeep is parked 
in the garage of Rosina Heal (a niece) and may be 
in working order after almost sixty years—if one is 
generous in using the term “working order.” 

Uncle Bud was very sharp. He learned the gov- 
ernment was selling off some small wartime homes 
that had been built for some purpose in Dragerton, 
Utah, and never occupied. Dragerton (now East 
Carbon) is located twenty-three miles east of Price. 
He participated in some sort of bid and acquired one 
of the nice homes. In order to move this structure to 
Provo along then-small highways, it would be nec- 
essary to cut the home in two for transport. He had 
obtained from the Liechty family another piece of 
ground some three hundred feet east of the sleep- 
ing porch, and there he prepared a poured-concrete 
foundation right on the very brow of the Wasatch 
Fault. There is a story there. He hired a man with a 
Caterpillar tractor to dig a foundation, but the oper- 
ator, even after numerous tries, could not scrape 
down through a hardpan of aggregate. Uncle Bud 
then engaged a man named Gene Roberts to make 
the attempt. Roberts was not one to be defeated; he 
sharply elevated his blade, cocked it to form a dagger- 
like implement, and cut through the hardpan to the 
earth below (not without effort, of course). After the 
foundation was poured and prepared, the house was 
then transported (in two parts) by trailer from Dra- 
gerton and placed on the foundation. Then carpen- 
ters went to work to put the house back together, to 
repair damaged walls, etc. After Grandma Taylor’s 
death and the sale of the Fifth West home, Uncle 
Bud came up on the hill to live. 

Time after time, he displaced himself to help oth- 
ers. I have forgotten the circumstances, but I believe 


it was when ElRoy and Alice Nelson were return- 
ing to Utah from Denver and were between dwelling 
places. Bud invited them to move into his house, and 
he camped out someplace else. Other families also 
enjoyed his generous hospitality over a long period 
of time, including BYU Professor Karl Young; his 
wife, Elma; and their children Mary and David, who 
lived there for a time. 

Clarence was instrumental in the conception and 
building of Taylor Terrace. After he moved into his 
own condominium down there, he sold his home 
on the hill to Brent and Karen Stewart. Brent is 
his nephew, the son of Nan Taylor (my uncle Art’s 
daughter) and Keith Stewart. Brent and Karen even- 
tually built a new home just east of our then home on 
Oak Lane, and Uncle Bud’s little house has another 
owner, Jolene Merica. 

Clarence’s generosity has endeared him to gen- 
erations of those who have dwelt on the hill. He 
owned a large piece of ground between his sleeping 
porch and his Dragerton house, perhaps two hun- 
dred feet by three hundred feet. Assisted by Ray 
Beckham and others, he conditionally conveyed 
this to a Neighborhood Home Owner’s Association 
established for this purpose for use as a park. All the 
surrounding neighbors pitched in to create a lovely 
grassy park, where generations of kids have played 
ball and other games. Traditionally, every Fourth 
of July, the Oak Hills Sixth “Hillside” Ward has a 
flag raising ceremony and patriotic program at 7:00 
a.m. in “Uncle Bud’s Park,” by which it is known. 
A very large rock with a brass plaque memorializes 
Uncle Bud’s gift. Also some remaining funds in his 
estate paid for the installation of a very fine water 
fountain to quench the thirst of those who play in 
the park. 

Clarence always watched over his mother, Maria, 
my grandma Taylor, and was constant during her 
final bout with cancer. Many folks believed that he 
sacrificed his own chance for domestic happiness— 
marriage and family—to care for his mother, but there 
is more to it than that. Like Melville’s Barnaby, “he 


did not care to.”'® As reported elsewhere, one time 
a curious and possibly insensitive woman asked 
him why he had never married. He reflected for a 
moment, then said, “I just never got around to it.” 
Uncle Bud is buried in the Provo Cemetery near 
his parents and his brothers and their wives. I per- 
sonally designed his gravestone, and it is classically 
simple. Upon it are inscribed the words penned by 
his nephew Ken Kartchner for the obituary: “In 
Loving Memory of a Consummate Uncle.” Clarence 
had no children of his own, but he had thirty nieces 
and nephews who idolized him. No mean feat that. 


Uncle Ken 
November 3, 1913 —-October 31, 1940 


Orson Kenneth “OK” Taylor was the sixth son and 
seventh child, another redhead. In my memory Ken 
seemed to be a little taller and ganglier than some 
of his brothers. He was very charismatic, fun to be 
around. By all counts, he was thought of as a young 
man without guile. I have heard it said, probably 
by his sisters or mother, that he was good from the 
crown of his head to the tips of his toes! 

He was a college student and dating Ethelyn 
Petersen, who was then in Salt Lake City. I would 
hear him arrive home in the family auto late at night, 
and I would tease him the next day. After Ken and 
Ethelyn married, they went back to New York City, 
where he was to do postgraduate work. He became 
very ill and was diagnosed with rheumatic fever. 
They had to return to Provo almost at once, where he 
shortly died, a truly tragic event, after only about four 
months of marriage. Ethelyn, an outstanding woman, 
went on to have a very successful career in busi- 
ness and in teaching at BYU. Years later, after Alta 
died, Ethelyn married Henry, her late husband’s 
brother. Ethelyn was admired and loved by all the 
family. I think we all believe that had Ken lived, he 
would have achieved greatness. I think of him in the 


16 Herman Melville, “Bartleby, the Scrivener: A Story of Wall 
Street.” 
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same vein as my late sister, Kathryn Dee, and won- 
der to what wonderful projects they have been sum- 
moned beyond the veil. Though Aunt Ethelyn had 
no children in this life, she has been a wonderful 
influence in the lives of her stepfamily. 

Back in my college days, I’d known that Ethelyn’s 
Business English class was highly regarded, and I 
signed on. She was a highly talented teacher, and 
the class was most rewarding. I recall at one of her 
first sessions she said something like, 

Some of you in this class know you are not 
good at spelling. Some of you have known 
from the day that you learned to read that 
you would never be good at spelling. Some 
of you are determined not to be good spellers. 

Iam here to tell you how wrong you are. 


She was good as her word. Spelling was not a par- 
ticular problem for me, but there are so many tricky 
words, and her concentration on drilling, drilling, and 
memorization was really helpful. 

I have always loved and admired Ethelyn, and 
she has been a good friend to Catherine and me. 


Aunt Ruth 
March 20, 1917—October 20, 2015 


Ruth Elaine Taylor, the last child in Arthur and Maria’s 
family, passed away at the age of ninety-eight. She 
walked two miles almost every day up until a few 
days before her death, which resulted from a fall at 
her home. It may seem odd, and is certainly evidence 
of my age, that I remember my Aunt Ruth when she 
was a young woman—in fact, a girl. When I was 
born, she was only about twelve, and we have been 
involved from that time. When my father built 
his home on the hill, I was five, and almost every 
year, Ruth would gather up her young cousins and 
friends and would traipse the three miles up to our 
home on the Saturday before Easter with their lit- 
tle sacks of Easter eggs and lunch. After they picked 
up me, my sister Janice, cousin Dee, and perhaps a 
Liechty or two, we’d hike up to Devil’s Kitchen in 
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Rock Canyon. Ruth has always been a great source 
of fun. One vivid memory I have is that Ruth was a 
very popular young woman with a host of lively girl 
friends, and they were always bustling in and out of 
Grandma Taylor’s home. I can still remember a few 
of their names. When I was in junior high school— 
probably, dates are elusive—Ruth was a student 
teacher at BY High for a short time. 

After Ruth married Dr. Fred Kartchner (later 
Provo’s leading obstetrician), they built a lovely 
home on the hill and raised their seven children: 
Linda, Kenneth Taylor, Ellen, Richard Taylor, David 
Taylor, Rosina Louise, and MaryAnn. An eighth 
child, Elaine, died in infancy. These children grew 
to maturity while I lived in the east, so I didn’t get 
well acquainted with them until after I retired and 
moved to Provo in 1989. 

Ruth has lived on the hill (now Oak Hills) for 
so many years that generations of kids have grown 
up under her wing, and she was greatly loved and 
admired by them all. No doubt if sainthood was a 
practice in The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, Ruth Elaine Taylor Kartchner’s name would 
have been submitted long ago. 

A note about Kenneth Taylor Kartchner. During 
some of his youthful escapades, Ken came under 
Uncle Bud’s influence, and a great bond developed 
between them. In Clarence’s later years, encour- 
aged by Ken, they took two trips to South Africa. 
During the development of Clarence’s missionary 
trust, Henry D. Taylor Jr. (Hank), Ken, and I worked 
closely together. We also saw Ken’s unusual aptitude 
for cutting to the quick when we had to sell Clarence’s 
condo on short notice. This project seemed to me an 
almost insurmountable difficulty; Ken thought of it 
as a mere bagatelle. He organized an equitable dis- 
tribution system, and with the help of all the cous- 
ins, the condo’s furnishings, files, garden tools, etc., 
were all gone within a few days. I have come to 
admire and love Ken, as fine a man as I have known, 
and though we are far apart in age, I feel a special 
appreciation for our cousinship. 


Taylor and Dixon Cousins 
Throughout my young life, I enjoyed and loved 
my associations with the children of my aunts and 
uncles, many of whom lived on Fifth West Street 
in Provo. My father lived there during his youth 
and was surrounded by cousins. He was particu- 
larly fond of Abe Dixon (father of Jim, later one of 
my favorite cousins) and brothers Buck and Sanky 
Dixon, both of whom were outstanding athletes. In 
later life Buck was BYU’s tennis coach, and Sanky 
was a legendary high school football coach. A much 
younger cousin, Verl Dixon, was mayor of Provo 
from 1962 to 1973. Because I have mentioned Verl, 
I also note that my granduncle Thomas Nicholls 
“TNT” Taylor was mayor from 1900 to 1903, and 
LeRoy Dixon was mayor from 1918 to 1921. 

To tell about of some of my young relatives, I 
have to reach back eighty years and more. Though 
many memories are fresh and vivid, exact dates, 
even exact years, are not available, and there are no 
records to consult nor anyone left alive to ask. So 
there is a lot of guesswork in my memoir, but who is 
left to care or to correct me? 

Uncle Art’s children lived just next door from 
Grandma Taylor’s home. Elayne, an older teenager, 
was very pretty and popular. Kent was also a few 
years older. Nancy, known far and wide as Nan, was 
a year or so older than I and full of life. She was a 
wonderful athlete and could outperform any boy in 
any sport. In games that began with choosing sides, 
Nan was sure to be a top pick. She excelled in sports 
all her life and was an excellent golfer. All these 
cousins are gone now, leaving behind only Dixie, 
the youngest child. Dixie had a little problem with 
her speech as a child and didn’t say much. While in 
high school, she zeroed in on Boyd Frampton, and 
we all thought she pretty much stage-managed his 
life, but they were a great team. Other cousins in 
the vicinity were John Markam and Phil Taylor. All 
these kids had friends, and we had a wide pool of 
acquaintances. Little did I know at that time that I 


had a myriad of distant cousins all over that part of 
town, because the descendants of our grandfather 
George were highly prolific. It was an endless sur- 
prise to learn that some Provo High School charac- 
ter of renown was actually a relative. 

Occasionally over the years, a big Taylor fam- 
ily reunion would be held at the popular Saratoga 
Springs Resort at the north end of Utah Lake. At 
that time the hot springs resort was owned by Frank 
Eastman, a son-in-law of great-grandfather George. 
At program time the many picnic tables under the 
pavilion were filled with seated members of the 
Taylor clan eating their picnic dinners, and I didn’t 
know any of them except our immediate families. 
Even as a young boy, I was quite surprised to see 
beer bottles openly displayed on a few of the tables. 
Some of the families were a little less devoted to the 
Word of Wisdom. In addition to the swimming pool, 
there were concessions, rides, and sports, so it was 
difficult to corral all the kids for the dinner and pro- 
gram. A key aspect of these reunions was the worship 
of Aunt Hattie (Harriet Clarissa Taylor McClellan), 
oldest daughter of Great-grandfather George (and 
sister of my grandfather Arthur). She would be 
seated on the stage and admired as the oldest living 
member of the family. She was born in 1858 and 
was celebrated as the last surviving person in Provo 
that had crossed the plains behind a handcart. It was 
said that she wanted to live to be a hundred, but it was 
not to be. She died in 1958 at ninety-nine, less than a 
week before her birthday. 

Uncle Elton’s children were also important in my 
young life. Julia was older—more of a contempo- 
rary of Kent and Nan. Jim was a little younger, but 
we had a good relationship, as has been discussed 
elsewhere. The next younger were Paul and Louise. 
Uncle Elton was manager of the Price branch store 
of DTR. I didn’t have much of an association with 
those cousins except on holidays, such as Thanks- 
giving Day, when everyone would gather in Provo. 

Another locale for meeting cousins and other rel- 
atives was Grandpa and Grandma Taylor’s cabin in 
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Wildwood with the big initials ANT worked into the 
facade. This cabin was a very big deal as were our 
occasional opportunities to be there in the summer. 
The story of Wildwood and how the Taylors and the 
Dixons and other Provo families developed that 
great resort is told in detail in Uncle Bud’s books 
My Folks the Dixons, volumes 1 and 2, and other 
books penned by his brothers. These books contain 
fascinating family history and are must-reads. 


My Johnson Family Progenitors 


The Johnson family has been chronicled extensively, 
and anyone interested can find exhaustive histories 
all up and down the line. I’m only going to provide 
summary historical information until reaching my 
great-grandparents. 

The interesting Johnson history begins with 
Ezekiel Johnson (1750-1808) who is believed to have 
been the father of illegitimate Ezekiel Johnson Jr. 
(1772-1848). Ezekiel Jr.’s mother, Bethia Guernsey 
(or Garnzey), never revealed the name of the father. 
However, his parentage was recently established to 
the satisfaction of the Johnson Family Organization 
through DNA testing. Ezekiel Jr married Julia Hills 
(1783-1853). One of their sons, Benjamin Franklin 
Johnson (1818-1905), is my great-grandfather. 


Benjamin Franklin Johnson 
July 28, 1818—November 28,1905 


B. F. Johnson’s personal history, My Life's Review, 
has been printed and reprinted for generations. It is 
readily available and is regarded as one of the most 
significant journals written about the early history 
of the Church. It is also an extremely interesting per- 
sonal history and family record and is admired for its 
candor by all who read it. Great-grandpa Benjamin 
was instructed by the prophet Joseph Smith to take 
plural wives, and he married seven women, including 
three Holman sisters. His descendants are thought by 
many to constitute one of the largest, if not the larg- 
est, family in the Church today. 
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We who are descended from Benjamin Frank- 
lin Johnson are proud of our heritage. His history 
reveals a committed and highly effective colonizer. 
The great tragedy of his life is that in response 
to appointments and calls by Church leaders, he 
would no sooner get his large family established in 
comfortable surroundings than he would be asked 
to move elsewhere to start anew. His establishments 
were highly successful, because with the help of his 
able wives and many children, he was able to develop 
farms, fruit orchards, apiaries, saddleries, pharma- 
cies, and more. He was able to develop an income 
stream from selling fruit tree stock and other prod- 
ucts. As he grew older and perhaps more demand- 
ing and as his wives passed childbearing years and 
were worn with toil, they were reluctant to move 
with him to his next assignment(s), and in his last 
years he was almost a lone man. 

A handwritten letter has passed into my posses- 
sion from my grandfather Jesse Johnson’s papers. It 
was written to him by his father, BFJ, then in Mesa 
City, Arizona. The date is June 8, 1905, just four 
months prior to the death of BFJ. The letter is poi- 
gnant, and I find it infinitely sad. The letter is short, 
but I include only a portion. I retain my great-grand- 
father’s spelling: 


My Own Dear Boy 

Iam too sick for anything Especially to write 
but I must tell you that yours of the 3rd with the 
2 $ came soon after I had spent my last Nickle 
and knew not where to look for another = I can 
tell you that I am often reminded of the “Ravins 
that fed Elijah.” = For the last week or more 

T have had a terrible cough which will do its 
work if it Continues Long.... 1am alone and 
feel alone & desolate and those that do love me 
are mostly over the Divide= This life has seem- 
ingly but little love or true appreciation of each 
other. But did we know who we are and our 
relationship & love for each other in previous 
Existance. Oh! How changed we would be in 
love of Each. And in gratitude to God and each 


Other for privileges now being Trampled under 
Foot. To bring to some sorrow and disappoint- 
ment in the Great Future= 

With love & Blessing... 

Am always your Own Father 


My acquaintance with my Johnson Heritage came 
late. Eventually I will discuss in detail my Grandfa- 
ther Jesse and Grandmother Dessie Johnson and their 
home, in which I spent a lot of time as a child and boy. 
But candidly, the fun going on over at my grandma 
Taylor’s home abounding with aunts, uncles, and 
young cousins was much more appealing, and I 
thought more of my Taylor and Dixon descent than 
about the Johnsons, of whom I knew very little. My 
mother often talked of her many cousins and her life 
in Alpine as a child, but not much of that stuck with 
me. Her cousin Waymeth Rowlands cut a romantic 
figure with his convertible and wirehair fox terrier, 
but he infrequently drove up from California. Moth- 
er’s brother Kent was one of my heroes, but he was 
on his own and out of Grandma’s house. So the his- 
tory of the Johnson family, which later would be so 
enthralling to me in my middle age and elderly years, 
was, seventy or eighty years ago not on my Radar 
screen. (You don’t need to remind me that radar was 
not invented until about 1940.) Bottom line is that I 
don’t think I ever heard the name Benjamin Franklin 
Johnson until I was in my twenties. 

Our great-grandfather married seven wives, three 
of whom were daughters among the twelve children 
of James Sawyer Holman and Naomi Roxania Le- 
Baron. The first daughter, Harriet Naomi, married 
Benjamin when she was sixteen. The third child, 
Sarah Melissa, married him when she was eighteen. 
The fifth child, Susan Adeline, was sixteen. When 
Benjamin married Susan, our great-grandmother, he 
was thirty-nine. In today’s highly charged political 
atmosphere, polygamy aside, Benjamin’s marriages 
to teenage girls would be subject to criticism. Susan’s 
first child was born almost exactly eleven months 
after her wedding, when she was seventeen. 


Susan and Benjamin had eight children: five 
daughters (Susan Celestia, Zina Suzetta, Winifred 
Fredricka, Adiline Estella, Nancy Lillian) and three 
sons (Frank Carlton, Leofwin, Justus Wanderus). Jus- 
tus (Jesse), my grandfather, was just two years younger 
than Leofwin (Lee), and they were chums throughout 
life. My mother remembers that her father, her uncle 
Carl, and her uncle Lee were as different from each 
other as brothers could possibly be.'’ Sometime in 
the 1920s, they each had homes on East Center Street 
in Provo, and the families were very closely associ- 
ated. She says that the three brothers had a great love 
for one another but when together generally engaged 
in heated arguments about religion, politics, or other 
issues of the day because all three were “determined, 
strong-willed men.”'* The two older brothers and their 
families left Provo, and their relationships drifted. 

Susan Adeline died in 1918, when my mother was 
about fifteen. Mother’s memories of Susan are tender: 


Grandma Johnson was the last of the three 
Holman girls to marry my grandfather . . . 
and the sixth of his seven wives; yet, in all 

the time I knew her, I never once heard her 
make an unkind remark about anything or 
anybody. I only know that she loved her sis- 
ters and their children almost as she did her 
own, and I also know that her son who was 
my father loved his half-brothers and sisters 
just as he did his own; he made no distinction 
between them as far as any of us could see. In 
all my life in the Johnson family I never heard 
a derogatory remark against the principle of 
polygamy. If there were any made, they never 
reached my ears. 

I remember the sweetness, the gentleness, the 
warmth of Grandma Johnson. I remember her 
insatiable curiosity about life and her zest for 
it. I remember her sense of humor which made 
every association with her a time of fun. 


17 Celestia Taylor, Through a Lifetime, 30. 
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I remember going to Saltair with her and rid- 
ing on the “roller coaster” both of us squeal- 
ing at the top of our lungs and me losing my 
best hat right at the very top. Like Grandma 
Nash, she loved the movies and she took turns 
taking us grandchildren as often as possible. 


I never knew Grandma Johnson in her own 
home, but I do know that she brought plea- 
sure to ours. She was an avid genealogist and 
much of her time when she was in Utah was 
spent doing work in the Salt Lake Temple. 


A feeling of warmth and tenderness wells up 
within me whenever I think of dear, sweet 
Grandma Johnson."” 


The possibility that my two great-grandmothers 
knew each other had never occurred to me, even 
though they were near the same age. Susan was 
born in 1841 in Nauvoo; Rhoda, in Tennessee in 
1842. Susan Adeline Johnson died in 1918, age 
seventy-seven, and Rhoda Nash died in 1930, age 
eighty-eight. 


My association with my Grandma Johnson 
was not so intimate nor did it extend over so 
long a period as with Grandma Nash, but what 
time I did spend with her was no less reward- 
ing in many ways. I think that probably no two 
women were less alike than they were, and yet 
each in her own way was endowed with the 
highest qualities of intellect and character. I 
never thought to compare them. I loved them 
both and they loved each other. Both of them 
lived at varying times in our home, and several 
times they were there together; and at such 
times it was evident that they had a sincere 
affection and respect for each other.”° 





19 Celestia Taylor, Through a Lifetime, 9-10. 
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The family of Justus Wanderus and Violet Deseret Nash Johnson. Front row from left: Zula Mae (1904-1917), Wanderous Kent (1909- 
1994), “Jesse” (1873-1946), Wyla Jesselyn (1913-1966), Susan Rhoda (1907-1949). Back row: Violet Deseret (1879-1959), Violet 
Afton (1900-1992), Celestia Marguerita (1903-1996). 


Justus Wanderus Johnson 
January 6, 1873 —January 5, 1946 


My grandfather Arthur Nicholls Taylor died in 1936, 
and my personal experiences with him are few. 
He was, in my experience, a reserved and austere 
man, and during the years I might have known him, 
he was preoccupied by illness and serious business 
concerns. My grandfather Johnson died ten years 
later, in 1946. I have many memories and experi- 
ences about him to relate in their proper place. 

I and others have placed considerable material 
on Jess’s (or Jesse’s) “Memories” page in Family 
Search relating to his early life. This material includes 
a personal essay on his early life that is most 


interesting. There are also many photographs of him 
with his brothers and sisters. 

My grandfather Johnson has an unusual name. 
Moreover there is a little mystery as to his place of 
birth. In 2009, working as a missionary consultant 
in the BYU Family History Library, I gathered 
information into an article on his “Memories” page 
in FamilySearch that settles for all time the cor- 
rect spelling of his name and the place of his birth: 
Chicken Creek in Juab County, not his family’s 
home in Spring Lake. Jesse’s mother, Susan, had 
been visiting her own mother at some distance and 
on returning unexpectedly gave birth in the home 
of a kind woman in Chicken Creek near a stop on 
the railroad. Jesse’s father, B. F. Johnson, named his 


new son Wanderus “as his mother had been wander- 
ing in the wilderness when he was born.””! 

I will have much more to say about Grandpa 
Johnson here and there when I get around to report- 
ing on my own life. 

Before I can provide details about my grand- 
mother Johnson, it will be necessary to provide 
details about the interesting Nash family and their 
conjointment with the Vance and McNichols fami- 
lies. I’ve got tremors about this, because I have spent 
a vast amount of time over the past decade trying to 
unravel tall tales about our “noble” families, and if 
I get deeply into this topic I will never get around to 
my own life. I will solve this dilemma by providing 
a catalog below that will enable anyone interested in 
particular families or individuals to read about them. 
An example of material that could be found with the 
information in the catalog would be Harold Whaley 
Brown’s essay, “Rumors and Facts of the Nash Fam- 
ily,” which is very entertaining but contains many 
inaccuracies. It is found on Rhoda Young McNich- 
ols’s “Memories” page. Another important contribu- 
tion is my thirteen-page article consolidating all we 
know about Ephraim Nash, which article is found on 
his “Memories” page. Each of the individuals in the 
catalog may be discussed briefly one way or another 
in my memotr. 

After logging in to FamilySearch, you can imme- 
diately find these key individuals and their “Mem- 
ories” screens by using the individual’s unique 
identification. To search, go to the Find menu and 
then select Find by ID: 


¢ Justus “Jesse” Wanderus Johnson: 
KWJ6-9X6, January 6, 1873—January 5, 1946 

¢ Catherine Kemp (Preston): KWJN-HSL, July 
25, 1813—March 23, 1881 

¢ Ephraim Nash: KWJC-1HN, April 20, 1838— 

June 9, 1910 

Alexander Barton McNichols: LHTT-86Z, 

December 14, 1813—August 14, 1846 


21 Judy H. Cluff and Franklin K. Gibson, eds., Johnson Gems, 
114. 
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¢ Mary Ann Vance (McNichols): KWVH-HSJ, 
December 14, 1815—October 27, 1851 

* Rhoda Young McNichols (Nash): KWJC- 
1HJ. October 23, 1842—December 4, 1930 

¢ Rhoda Celestia Nash (Rowlands): KWJC- 

1HK, February 17, 1866—August 19, 1949 

Clarence Vance Nash: KWJC-1HF, March 10, 

1882—September 7, 1941 

¢ Susan Rhoda Johnson (Reichart): KWJC- 

1XV, August 26, 1907—January 23, 1949 

Charles Rufus Reichart: L6W5-XGS5, January 

4, 1945—October 22, 2011 

¢ Byron Howard Huff Nelson: KWJ8-7QW, 
June 15, 1911—May 2 1954 


Violet Deseret Nash (Johnson) 
April 30, 1879 -December 9, 1959 


I have many regrets where Grandma Johnson is 
concerned. When I was old enough to be mobile, 
by bike and later by automobiles, my way tended 
more to the west side of town and the Taylor homes, 
where there were more uncles, aunts, and cousins, 
rather than lived at Grandma “Dessie” Johnson’s 
home. I loved her of course, and now I am very sorry 
I did not take the time to learn more of her early life 
in Alpine and of her family, which has now been so 
consuming of my research hours. 

Both my grandmothers, Maria Dixon Taylor and 
Violet Deseret Johnson, were small, pretty young 
women who grew rather heavy in middle age. 
Grandma Johnson colored her hair a shade of brown 
or auburn, possibly using henna. When she washed 
it, I remember it was very frizzy when still damp— 
never a gray hair to be seen. 

In my memory, Grandma Johnson was of seri- 
ous mien. I don’t recall much laughter or joking. 
She married Jesse in 1899, when he was twenty-six 
and she was twenty. At that time Jesse was principal 
of the Alpine school. My mother, Celestia, and her 
older sister, Violet, were born in Alpine. The fam- 
ily left Alpine in 1905 when Jesse took a position 
as principal of the Santaquin schools. He left the 
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teaching profession in 1912 to become a business- 
man and promoter. This action seems regrettable 
to me, his grandson, for from that point throughout 
his life he experienced notable success and failure, 
mostly the latter. It was a roller-coaster ride. He was 
intelligent and personable, and it is reasonable to 
assume that he would have attained financial stabil- 
ity and prominence in a chosen career had he made 
better choices and stayed the course. His daughter 
Celestia tells of his warmth and devotion to his 
children when “he was in funds.” I strongly rec- 
ommend reading pages eleven through thirteen of 
Through a Lifetime for more on this topic. 

Rooting among family papers years ago, I found 
a carefully preserved packet of stock certificates 
issued by companies in which Jesse had invested 
time and money. The certificates are very colorful 
and today make quite a show. I gave some away, 
and a few have been framed. On the off chance 
there might be some residual value, I engaged a 
research firm to check to see if the mining, milling, 
smelting, and railroad companies were still viable. 
All were dissolved or bankrupted in past years. For 
larks I added up the total face value of the invest- 
ments. The summation came to around $30,000 in 
the 1920s value. Assuming reinvested interest and 
adjusted for inflation, the current value would be 
over $400,000. Had Granddad invested $30,000 in 
Procter & Gamble Company stock, today the Taylor 
family would be on Easy Street. Even during the 
thirties, long after his flourishing days, Jesse had 
promoting instincts and would try to persuade his 
son-in-law Harold Brown to loan him money to 
invest in some new ventures. Even though Harold 
was a successful ophthalmologist on Park Ave- 
nue in New York City, he would tell Jesse money 
was also tight for him. That was no doubt true, 
but I think Harold felt he was feeding an insatia- 
ble need. 

After seasons of prosperity, Grandpa’s fortunes 
hit a new low during the Great Depression. At this 
point he owned a large and comfortable home on 


the corner of Fifth East and Second North in Provo, 
just a block away from the BYU lower campus. 
During the remainder of his life, he had to take jobs 
away from home as an employee in such enterprises 
as Roosevelt’s New Deal Civilian Conservation 
Corps (CCC), established in 1933, which provided 
employment to young men and accomplished won- 
ders throughout the West. Grandpa was valued for his 
practical experience and skill and his ability to relate 
to young men. These jobs took him away from home 
for extended periods. 

This absence was very disruptive to family life, 
and the jobs were not sufficiently lucrative to solve the 
family’s financial problems. Moreover, he acquired 
some habits that no doubt siphoned off a significant 
part of his income. 

In going through family files, I was surprised to 
find papers related to his work for the government 
that showed him to be an excellent typist. During 
those days, before duplicating machines, multiple 
copies could only be prepared with carbon paper 
inserted between each sheet. In the event of a mis- 
take, the typist had to stop and erase the mistake 
from each separate page. It seemed to me that Jesse 
made few mistakes. Toward the end of World War II, 
he was employed at the Japanese internment camp 
in Topaz, near Delta. I have a few of his W-2 forms 
for 1945, issued by the War Relocation Authority and 
postmarked Delta, Utah. Reading between the lines, 
it appears that Grandpa had a monthly salary of 
about $242.91; annualized, about $2,915. In 2017 
dollars, that’s about $39,000—not a royal income! 
When I was about sixteen, I drove Grandma down to 
visit him in Topaz. Because of a scarcity of income, 
or no income, Grandma Johnson had to make use 
of her only resource, her large home. She began to 
take in boarders, a long succession of BYU students. 
She provided at least one meal each day—dinner. 
She was an excellent cook, and her table was well 
regarded by her boarders. 

When I was a small boy, I got acquainted with 
many of the boarders. They seemed to me adults, 


but now I know they were typical students in their 
late teens and early twenties from small towns or 
rural backgrounds in Utah and Idaho. 

In the late 1930s, Grandpa could no longer main- 
tain his home located one block from BYU’s lower 
campus. The Johnsons were forced to move in 1939. 
I don’t know any of the circumstances. Was he able 
to realize some equity from the sale of his home? 
Was it forfeited for being in arrears in mortgage 
payments or for nonpayment of taxes? I was too 
young to be aware. By this time all the children had 
grown up and left the nest. Grandma and Grandpa 
Johnson took a smaller home on Second East 
between Third and Fourth North, which was their 
residence until their deaths. This home seemed to 
be free from indebtedness. 

Shortly after moving into this last home, Grandpa 
began work on a staircase into the basement. I don’t 
know what was down there, but I suppose it was 
rough, and I don’t know what prior access there had 
been if any. It was a very limited space he had to 
work with, and the resulting stairs were narrow and 
very steep. It struck me that he was very clever in 
fitting it in. 

Grandma continued to take boarders or perhaps 
roomers. The distinction? Boarders were provided 
one or more meals. Roomers took their meals else- 
where, probably at the college. Besides the Johnson’s 
bedroom, there were about three other bedrooms, 
and I suppose some students doubled up. There was 
only one bathroom. Grandma had a traditional liv- 
ing room with very nice plush furniture, of which she 
was proud. Her boarders were not permitted to use 
the “parlor,” but I know that at times when she was 
not at home and they were, there was some sneaking 
in to the most comfortable room in the house to enjoy 
a little relaxation. When she noticed, she would fuss 
and fume. 

Sometime in the 1940s, one of her boarders at 
least for a short time was beautiful BYU student 
Rhonda Fleming. Fleming later was a highly suc- 
cessful Hollywood actress acclaimed for her beauty. 
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Of her, I once read that Cecil B. DeMille said, 
“Rhonda Fleming makes me believe in God.” Now 
it’s time for a disclaimer: I have searched unsuccess- 
fully for empirical evidence that Fleming was ever 
a BYU student or that DeMille said what I quoted. 
However, I have an excellent memory and stand by 
it. I actually contacted the University Archivist, who 
was unable to confirm that Fleming lived at Grand- 
ma’s house. However, he surprised me by saying that 
his records show that a young lady named Katie 
Barlocker did live at that address and that she was 
still alive and in St. George. He provided her mar- 
ried name (Gentry) and mailing address. He also 
provided information about the yearbook in which 
her photo appears. I wrote to her to ask if she had 
any recollections of living at Grandma Johnson’s 
house that she would be willing to share. She did 
not reply. I’m not surprised, for if still alive, she’d 
be about ninety-five years old. 

Grandpa died in 1949 of some form of cancer 
at the age of seventy-three. He left only a marginal 
estate as far as I know. Grandma’s children and their 
spouses wanted to ensure that she had as comfort- 
able a life as possible during her remaining years. 
A plan was worked out to provide a monthly sti- 
pend to help with her utilities, fire insurance, liv- 
ing expenses, etc. Uncle Kent Johnson and my father 
were the chief organizers of this effort. It was 
agreed to by Violet, Celestia, Rhoda, Wyla, and 
their husbands. The agreement was that all would 
share equally in her support. After Grandma died, the 
home would be sold and the proceeds divided equi- 
tably. Each of the children would pay in about $18.75 
per month. This procedure continued for almost ten 
years. Violet and Kent had to help Rhoda and Wyla 
with their payments, but this was adjusted for when 
the distribution took place. Celestia and Lynn contrib- 
uted 27.3%, or about $2,250, and received $3,410 
in the distribution of the estate. My father, Lynn, 
on the scene in Provo, kept the financial record. 

Even as a child, I was aware of the tension 
between Jesse and Dessie. My mother, Celestia, 
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was married and had children of her own at this 
time, describes her parents’ relationship by writing, 


We knew they loved each other dearly, but we 
also knew that they were sometimes literally 
torn apart by the bitter differences that came 
between them. .. . I came to know that it was 
Dads extreme sensitivity to his own shortcom- 
ings and Mother 8 rigid determination not to 
yield that caused most of the friction between 
them. ... Most of the time there was complete 
amicability between them, and a sense of their 
deep love and need for each other.” 


Because I spent so much time in their homes as 
a child, I was complacent about the furor that some- 
times erupted. Commonly heard was my grandfa- 
ther roaring, “Oh, Lord, what are you crying about 
now!” Grandma was proud and inflexible. Grandpa 
was demanding and opinionated. 

Sometime in 1929, Grandma needed “a break.” I 
am unacquainted with details, but her eldest daugh- 
ter, Violet, and her husband, Harold, arranged for 
Grandma to go to New York City for a stay of a year 
or so. She returned in 1930, when I was about two. I 
have no memory of this. What Jesse did during that 
year is unknown. In a letter in my possession from 
my mother, Celestia, to her youngest sister, Wyla, 
she speaks of that year, when she had to look after 
three of her young siblings, Rhoda, Kent, and Wyla, 
in their mother’s absence. Celestia was married and 
had a family of her own at the time. 

Grandma Johnson, Deseret, was a very active 
woman in the Church and in the community. She 
formed Relief Society choruses in both the Manavu 
and the Provo Fifth wards. Over time she was the 
chorister in both wards. She was deeply involved in 
the Primary organizations of each ward. Deseret was 
a vociferous Republican. She served as president of 
the Women’s Republican Club and the Women’s 
Municipal Council. 
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She did not have an automobile. She relied on 
her children for transportation, or she walked. I 
recall that she obtained her groceries from the Pig- 
gly Wiggly market located on University Avenue 
and she carried her groceries home. Piggly Wig- 
gly was the first true self-service grocery store. It 
was founded in 1916 and truly revolutionized the 
grocery business. Its innovations rocketed through 
the entire grocery industry. Wikipedia reports, “At 
the time of its founding, grocery stores did not 
allow their customers to gather their own goods. 
Instead, a customer would give a list of items to a 
clerk, who would then go through the store, gath- 
ering them. This created a greater cost, and there- 
fore higher prices. Piggly Wiggly introduced the 
innovation of allowing customers to go through the 
store, gathering their own goods, thus cutting costs 
and lowering prices.”** Piggly Wiggly, under other 
management, is still active. 

While I’m talking groceries, I remember Grandma 
bringing home Family Circle, a magazine that Pig- 
gly Wiggly and Safeway distributed, with a cover 
price of five cents. Family Circle was established 
in 1932. Many years later, my media responsibili- 
ties involved P&G’s extensive use of many wom- 
en’s magazines, including Family Circle, now a 
publication of the Meredith Corporation. The mag- 
azine now has a much higher cover price, of course. 

By today’s standards the Word of Wisdom was 
abused in the Johnson household. Grandma loved 
her tea. I suppose the coffeepot was well used. 
During Grandpa’s days as a promoter, he kept joyful 
company at men’s clubs, perhaps the Elks Lodge, 
probably playing cards and taking a nip. At Johnson 
summer picnics in the mountains, Grandpa brought 
beer for himself. With the passing of years, his reli- 
ance on alcohol ripened into dependency and then 
into alcoholism. As a boy, I knew that in the back 
of the house near the rear door, there would be a 
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paper bag filled with empty liquor bottles. Once I 
uncapped a bottle, took a sniff, and thought, “Ugh, 
how can anyone drink this?” 

At this point, I intend to provide a few memo- 
ries of each of my Johnson aunts and uncles, all of 
whom I dearly loved, notwithstanding some candid 
observations that might cast doubt. 


Violet Afton Johnson 
August 17, 1900—August 14, 1992 


When I began to write recollections of Aunt Violet, I 
experienced some frustration, because not much of 
a paper trail has survived. Luckily I remembered 
that after her retirement and return to Provo, she 
participated in an oral history project of the Emeriti 
Alumni Association. I was able to track down her 
twenty-six-page interview of May 1978, which is 
held in the BYU Harold B. Lee Library Special Col- 
lections (Violet J. Brown, UAOH74). Reading this 
interview provides interesting insights, which are 
incorporated in my comments about her life. 

Violet was “Queen of the Realm,” or at least it 
would appear so in the memories of her siblings. 
Her next youngest sister, Celestia, was herself a 
very strong personality, yet she seemed in thralldom 
to Violet as children, as adults, and to some extent 
even in their old age. Yet Violet too was yoked to 
Celestia in a sort of mutual dependency. Celestia says, 
“Violet and I spent most of our lives very closely 
associated in our interests, our social life, our dating, 
in fact, in all our activities from our early childhood 
on through our married lives. Harold and Lynn were 
close friends and chose to be married on the same 
day, going through all the social preliminaries and 
being married in the temple together.” I believe 
the double wedding was at Violet’s insistence and 
Mother deferred to her though possibly she might 
have preferred the glory that would surround a wed- 
ding of her own. But I am speculating. 
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Mother’s comments about Violet are insightful: 
“She was .. . beautiful, talented, and easily one 
of the most popular girls in the school and nearly 
every fellow she went with fell in love with her and 
wanted to marry her. Even some of the boys I went 
with would have chosen her if they thought they 
had a chance. None of this bothered me for I wasn’t 
seriously interested in any of them and I thought 
it was quite amusing.”*> She goes on to say that 
during Violet and Harold’s long careers in New York 
City “we kept in close touch with each other and 
spent much time together in the canyon where we 
both had homes and going on trips together.””° As 
Celestia had a large family, Violet and Harold were 
always very close to us. They felt, with good reason, 
that they were very much a part of the Lynn Taylor 
family. In her oral history, Violet mentions that in 
her girlhood she was highly involved in raising her 
younger sisters and brother and that she elected not 
to have children of her own because she had, to use 
the current vernacular, been there, done that. 

Violet, Celestia, and the younger Rhoda had 
beautiful voices, and the Johnson sisters were in 
great demand all over Central Utah and beyond. 
They performed at an endless number of programs 
and funerals, for which they were never compen- 
sated financially, not even for travel expenses. Vio- 
let mentions that she started out as a contralto, but 
to her dismay, over the years her pitch grew higher, 
and she was forced to become a soprano. 

Violet had a very successful professional career 
in musical education in New Jersey and elsewhere, 
though the Browns lived in the heart of New York 
City. She belonged to many musical teaching organi- 
zations and performing groups. From 1947 to 1949, 
she was president of the New Jersey Music Educators 
Association. She was fiercely proud of her indepen- 
dence and throughout the years of her employment 
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was usually known professionally as Violet Johnson, 
though married to Dr. Harold Whaley Brown. 

Violet had a high regard for her forebears, of 
which she had heard much from her mother and her 
aunt Rhoda Celestia Nash Rowlands. She absorbed 
some interesting ideas. In her oral interview, she 
comments on our family’s origins in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, descended from the wealthy Nash’s. There is 
a Statue there of a Nash hero, with an upraised sword, 
who did some fabulous deeds mounted on a horse. 
She had been beguiled and confused by hazy legends 
passed on by elder family members. Accurate gene- 
alogy was not a family forte. As I have demonstrated 
elsewhere, her Tennessee forebears were named 
McNichols and Vance, not Nash. Her grandfather 
Ephraim Nash hailed from England, not Nashville. 
Her logic, well practiced among some senior mem- 
bers of the family, is the same irrefutable defense 
found in Umberto Eco’s Foucault's Pendulum: 
“How can the Marquis de Carabas not exist when 
Puss in Boots says he’s in the Marquis’ service?”””’ 

Harold was a supreme teaser and almost always 
referred to Violet as Miss Johnson. Violet found it 
very difficult to stay awake whenever the family took 
a driving trip and would doze off almost immediately. 
Yet she was very proud and did not like anyone to 
believe that she wasn’t fully alert. Harold, comment- 
ing on historical sites or remarkable scenery, would 
constantly dig by saying, “Don’t you agree, Miss 
Johnson?” or “Are you awake, Miss Johnson?” Violet 
would immediately spring to life and declare she was 
totally alert, which we all found amusing. 

I don’t know whether Violet had any advanced 
educational degrees. She did attend Columbia and 
Juilliard. She was a fine student. After her death, 
when I was helping clean out her condo, I found a 
wooden box containing hundreds of informative file 
cards in a meticulous hand relating to her musical 
studies or teaching. At the time, there seemed to be 
no reason to save the bulky files. Opportunities have 
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vastly changed since then. If Harold’s and Violet’s 
professional papers had been saved, it would now be 
possible to convey them to the BYU Harold B. Lee 
Library Special Collections for preservation, where 
they would be prized. 

Harold and Violet were a glamorous couple as 
far as we children were concerned. They lived in 
New York City, which could well have been on the 
moon, and swept in every summer for a few weeks 
during the 1930s. Harold had a nice car stashed 
away in a garage back east and took it out rarely, 
because they used public transportation in the city. 
They frequently drove west in those days; later, fly- 
ing was de rigueur, and he would rent a car in Utah. 

Violet was always kind to me, even when I was 
very young. I remember early on she noticed that I 
was much inclined to respond with the affirmative 
“vah.” She put a stop to that by saying something 
like, “What are you, an old German farmhand? Say 
‘yes.’” Harold was everyone’s favorite uncle. When 
we were all sitting around the fireplace in our Brick- 
erhaven cabin on a summer night, he would regale 
everyone with never-ending stories and jokes. 

Harold became a highly noted ENT (ear, nose, 
and throat) physician. He was well-known for his 
success in the correction of strabismus (generally, 
crossed eyes). In 1950 his research led him to the 
identification of a medical condition now named for 
him. You can read about Superior Oblique Tendon 
Sheath Syndrome (Brown Syndrome) on Wikipe- 
dia. A few years ago I was being treated for a seri- 
ous eye injury by Alan Crandall, MD, at the Moran 
Eye Center at the University of Utah. I mentioned 
Brown Syndrome, and he knew all about it. Early 
in Harold Brown’s career, he became a colleague of 
Dr. White, a pioneer ophthalmologist. After White’s 
death, Harold continued to occupy White’s presti- 
gious office located at 15 Park Avenue, with a uni- 
formed doorman at the ground floor entrance and an 
elevator operator. 

I had quite a few occasions to visit Dr. Brown’s 
office over the years. The first was when I crossed 


the Atlantic on the Queen Mary, docking in New 
York, when I returned from my mission in South 
Africa. And I had many opportunities after, when 
I was a graduate student at Columbia. The Browns 
had an apartment nearby but never entertained there; 
even close family members were not invited. We 
assumed that the Browns were far too busy to be 
good housekeepers. Out-of-town visitors were often 
lodged in resident hotels. The office, later lavishly 
decorated by Blair Bowen (DTR), was where they 
entertained. They were also very generous hosts for 
concerts, shows, and dinners in famous locations 
and in taking visitors on wonderful tours of the city. 

Harold’s office was probably on the second or 
third floor of his building. On leaving the elevator, 
you would be in the waiting room, later occasion- 
ally used for entertaining. Dr. Brown’s examination 
rooms and labs or whatever were separated from the 
waiting room by Mrs. Deany’s lair. She was a very 
nice elderly lady with a strong Bronx accent and the 
experience and personality to intimidate difficult cli- 
ents. Harold had inherited her along with the office 
from old Dr. White. She took no hostages. A story 
or two will illustrate. Harold said that when one of 
his wealthy patients would arrive for an appoint- 
ment, Mrs. Deany would look out the window on 
Park Avenue to see the limousine at the curb. When 
she saw a woman of a certain persuasion step out, 
leave her furs with the chauffeur, and turn her large 
diamond ring around her finger, it did the woman 
small good when she tried to negotiate the fee with 
the formidable Deany. 

A great story Mrs. Deany told me was that once 
she stepped into a neighborhood bodega to make a 
small purchase and gave the man at the cash register 
a twenty-dollar bill. She received change for a ten. 
She informed him she expected her correct change. 


He said, “You gave me a ten-dollar bill.” 


She said, “You are a liar and a cheat, and I 


I 


am calling a policeman.’ 
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“Go right ahead,” he said, “and see what 


I 


good it will do you.’ 


She stepped out and came back in with a 
patrolman and made her complaint. The clerk 
told the officer the woman was wrong. 


“Oh yeah?” said Mrs. Deany. “Officer, open 
that cash-register drawer, and the top bill 
will be a twenty, and the serial number is 
MG40274361 A.” 


One time when I was in New York and short on 
cash, I asked Harold for a loan for a few days. He 
told Mrs. Deany to loan me a twenty. (A twenty was 
much bigger in those days than it is today.) I was in 
her little office. There were high rows of shelves on 
several walls, and they were covered all down the 
length with stacks of professional journals, account 
records, and financial files going back to the Mid- 
dle Ages. The place was a paper trap. Mrs. Deany 
reached up, lifted a pile of papers or magazines, and 
pulled out a twenty. I remarked on this to Harold. 
He told me that she had a unique way of account- 
ing. After Mrs. Deany died, knowing full well what 
he would find, he had to go through every page of 
every professional magazine, document, and file on 
each shelf, and he recovered thousands of dollars. 
You have to understand, though, that Mrs. Deany 
was scrupulously honest; she just had a unique book- 
keeping system. 

As an old Goldbricker, Harold Whaley Brown 
owned a lot in Brickerhaven, and in the late ‘40s or 
early ‘50s began construction of his dream home. 
It was designed by Fred Markham and had a Frank 
Lloyd Wright feel about it. It was beautifully situ- 
ated at the east end of the meadow and had a glori- 
ous view of Stewart Falls, which view in later years 
was blocked by the growth of trees farther up. 

Blair Bowen from Spanish Fork had been pro- 
fessionally trained as an interior decorator and was 
hired by my father to work at Dixon-Taylor-Rus- 
sell Company. Blair was a very good designer and 
was practically adopted by the Browns. Not only 
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did he decorate their cabin, but also they later took 
him to New York, where he transformed Harold’s 
office décor. When Blair finished the cabin, it could 
well have been a feature in Architectural Digest. I 
have great memories of the Brown mountain home, 
and on occasion I did a few odd jobs when it was 
being constructed. One of DTR’s floor salesman, 
Rulon Boyson, was a skillful cabinetmaker in his 
spare time and built some wonderful walnut furni- 
ture for the Browns, designed in concert with Blair 
Bowen. Earlier, Rulon built the large dining table 
and bench to my father’s design for our cabin across 
the meadow. (These great pieces have been in con- 
stant service for almost seventy-five years.) 

The Brown cabin was faced on the west side by 
tiers of large windows, each probably about three 
by four feet each. Considering the heavy winter at 
that elevation—a little over six thousand feet—it 
was planned that a large canvas screen, unrolled 
from the top, would protect the windows and also 
contribute to protection during the many months 
when the cabin would not be occupied. To manage 
this screen, and to provide some property oversight 
in the winter, Harold found an enterprising young 
man, Mark Oldroyd, who was the owner of a small 
professional cleaning company. Mark took charge 
of not only covering the windows but also much 
more. He also removed all the furniture and cush- 
ions and placed them in a heated storage unit over 
the winter. And then as appointed in the summer, 
he would bring it all back to Brickerhaven and pre- 
pare the place for occupancy when the Browns 
came west for their vacation of a month or two. The 
Browns often hosted medical and political friends 
from the East Coast. Mark Oldroyd’s status with 
Harold and Violet rapidly developed from a sea- 
sonal employee to a highly trusted friend and finan- 
cial counselor over a period of about thirty-seven 
years, until their deaths. 

Violet and Harold came from families with strong 
backgrounds in the Church. Although they contin- 
ued to be proud of their pioneer heritage, their 


Church involvement during their years in New York 
City was marginal at best. Social drinking was part 
of their lives. When they entertained guests at Brick- 
erhaven, liquor was available. With the passing of 
years, alcohol took its toll, and Violet became a vic- 
tim, eventually lapsing into dependency. 

Early in 1977, Harold had a heart attack and was 
placed in a New York University hospital in an 
unknown condition. We lived in Cincinnati. I tele- 
phoned Aunt Violet to try to get some news. She 
answered the phone but was drunk and almost inco- 
herent. I sensed that she was not eating. She was of 
course living alone. I hung up the phone and called 
my mother in Provo. As I remember, the one-sided 
conversation went something like this: 


Mother, if you want Violet to live, you have to 
call your brother, Kent, and tell him he has to 
go to New York at once and rescue Violet and 
Harold, or they will both be dead! 


I have never known any of the details of Kent’s 
rescue operation, but it must have been heroic. He 
flew to New York, penetrated Violet’s fortress apart- 
ment, made arrangements to extract Harold from the 
hospital, and flew both of them back to Utah and 
into medical care. I asked Joneen Matsen (Kent’s 
daughter) whether she had any lore about this event. 
She found a letter dated August 20, 1977, from her 
husband, John, to Dr. Leland Briggs in Provo: 


Dr. Kent Johnson . . . has asked that I contact 
you with respect to the arrival on Wednesday, 
August 24, in Provo of Dr. Harold Brown, 

a retired ophthalmologist from New York 
City.... Dr. Brown suffered a rather signifi- 
cant cardiovascular accident. 


In the letter, Dr. Briggs is asked to make arrange- 
ments for a local cardiologist. 

Uncle Kent, who is, if you have lost track, Vio- 
let’s only brother, had to make arrangements to 
pay all the bills, clear out and pack or dispose of 
the contents of the apartment (and that would be 


an awesome task; family legend has it that Violet 
had never yet unpacked her wedding presents of 
fifty years before) and office, and ship all the furni- 
ture and goods to Provo. There is a real tale of hard- 
ship here, untold. 

Mark Oldroyd was working around the clock to 
prepare their new condo in Taylor Terrace for the 
Browns’ arrival. They soon settled in, and of con- 
siderable interest is the fact that Harold in the short 
time before his death (he died in 1978, within a year 
after his return) did all he could to participate in 
Church activity. There were at that time many high 
priests in the sixth ward who would welcome and 
cultivate Harold, such as Professor Ariel Ballif, who 
was a relative by marriage. 

At no time did Violet ever regard herself as 
anything but a fully participating member of our 
church, though she was certainly not. Violet spent 
almost all her time in her bed. Celestia lived just 
two or three doors away and visited her every day. 
One time in conversation, Mother said to her, “Vio- 
let, did you know that at least one-third of the mem- 
bers of the Church are inactive?” 

Violet reared up and with great indignation said, 
“That is ridiculous! How can all those people be 
so foolish?” After Harold’s death, Steve Jolley, an 
unmarried man of about thirty-five years of age, was 
engaged to live in Violet’s condo and care for all her 
needs, such as helping her with personal care and 
medications, preparing all her meals, and so forth, 
including purchasing liquor privately and quietly. 

Throughout all the years, Mark Oldroyd took on 
more and more responsibility. By the end, he was 
a trusted financial manager and eventually became 
executor of their estate. 

This is a good place to insert an anecdote that 
still rankles my soul. When Violet and Harold were 
ensconced in their cabin for the summer, they never 
failed, ever, to walk across the meadow in time for 
dinner every night, where they were always wel- 
come. It never occurred to them that this might be 
cumbersome. I must add, though, that in their turn 
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they were very generous. For example, when my 
brother George’s mission ended in England, Harold 
and Violet and my parents went to England to pick 
him up and then took an extensive European tour. 
I’ve no doubt that the Browns shouldered most of 
the financial burden. Back to my story. After Har- 
old’s death, Violet and Mother were chatting, and 
Violet, no doubt thinking of our family’s close asso- 
ciation and our admiration and love for her beautiful 
home, said, “Celestia, would you like me to leave 
our cabin to you and your children?” 

Without giving any thought to the consequences 
of her response, Mother said, “Violet, we have a fam- 
ily cabin. Why not give it to Kent?” The thought of 
this, even after about forty years, gives me heartburn. 
Moreover, the unintended consequences have been 
dire. All of Lynn and Celestia’s children loved the 
Brown home. Had it been left to us, it would have 
been used, cherished, and preserved over the years by 
our growing family. Instead there is a story of wrack 
and ruin. When Violet eventually made a will, her 
condo in Provo was sold, and her Brickerhaven home 
was placed in a trust. Her brother, Kent Johnson, was 
given the right to use the cabin for a certain period of 
years, then it would be conveyed to Brigham Young 
University to be sold. Kent Johnson and his family 
made good use of the Brown cabin in the summer for 
many years, but the property was in decline through- 
out. The grand stone terrace on the west began to sink, 
the handmade walnut furniture was lost or destroyed, 
the exterior redwood deteriorated, the interior suf- 
fered wear and tear, the décor was outdated and worn, 
huge trees fell, and water features were destroyed. 
But were the Johnsons to blame? 

Think of the untenable position in which they’d 
been placed. Where was the incentive? The place 
was a money sink. Through a lack of consistent 
care, rot and deterioration was rampant. Kent did the 
best he could, but study the reality. Any money the 
Johnson family spent would be sunk into a property 
that would soon be taken out of their hands. Even- 
tually the property fell back into the trust and was 
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sold to a succession of buyers. First it was sold to a 
famous sports figure, who did not understand that 
the meadow was not his private property. Finally 
the home has been acquired by a gentleman who is 
restoring and updating the property. He has made 
extensive repairs inside and out and has made taste- 
ful interior architectural improvements. 

Mark Oldroyd played an important intermedi- 
ary part in benefitting all of Violet’s family. It came 
about in this way: With his help and Merrill Lynch, 
the Brown estate was flourishing. Mark had per- 
suaded Harold to divest some relatively unprofitable 
securities, and by the time of Harold’s death, the 
value of the Brown estate had doubled. Harold and 
Violet had made plans to contribute largely to BYU, 
the Moran Eye Center at the University of Utah, and 
other institutions. Mark assisted Violet in setting up 
her last will. He noted with consternation that she 
was leaving nothing to those who had cared for her 
and about her—nothing to the families of her sis- 
ters and brother. If I read between the lines, it seems 
that Mark gently remonstrated with her. I gather 
that it just had not occurred to her that she ought to 
do something for her close relatives. What finally 
emerged from this gentle persuasion was very inge- 
nious. All her nieces and nephews were presumed to 
be in reasonably comfortable shape. So her benefit 
leapfrogged to the next generation. In other words, 
taking Celestia’s family for example, her children 
(John, Janice, LynnAnne, Kathryn, and George) 
would not be beneficiaries, but all their children 
would be. The provision was hugely magnanimous. 
Each grandnephew or grandniece would receive 
$1,000 each year for ten years, or a total of $10,000. 
My three sons received a total of $30,000. Lynn- 
Anne’s and Kathryn’s children received $80,000! 
These payments began on each beneficiary’s twenty- 
first birthday. What a great boon this was to all these 
young people in college and entering marriage or 
whatever. The total value of this wonderful bequest 
was half a million dollars at least. 


At the beginning of this process, Mark was 
unfamiliar with the names of the qualified young 
people, so I compiled a list of the potential bene- 
ficiaries. Over the many years of these disburse- 
ments, the young people were moving hither and 
yon. On a number of occasions, I received a plain- 
tive call from someone who’d lost contact with Mark. 
I remember a call from Sunny, one of Nolan Nash 
Nelson’s daughters, saying, “Who do I call about 
my inheritance?” 

We owe a great debt to Mark Oldroyd. Manag- 
ing about five hundred disbursements over twenty 
or thirty years would have taken hundreds of hours. 

There is a very sad end to the story of Violet Afton 
Johnson Brown. I won’t moralize. It is what it is. I 
recently spoke to Mark, and he revealed that in addi- 
tion to being a hopeless alcoholic, Violet was also a 
very heavy smoker. In the end she preferred vodka 
and smoked in her bathroom. 

When she returned to Provo, she was a heavy 
woman, but she later lost a great amount of weight. 

X-rays disclosed massive lung tumors, the worst 
the doctors had ever seen, according to Mark. She 
was asked whether she wanted surgery. Mark said 
she readily agreed, because “she always enjoyed 
being in the hospital.” One lung and a third of another 
were removed. Cancer was expected. The joke was 
that the tumors were benign. She did not live long 
after that. She died in 1992 at the age of ninety-two. 

The next child in the Johnson family was my 
mother, Celestia, but she has been and will be dis- 
cussed throughout my memoir. 

Following Celestia was the short-ltved Zula Mae. 


Zula Mae Johnson 
December 16, 1904 - October 4, 1917 


The name Zula is well out of fashion. A Google 
search finds only one or two obscure women with 
that name. The origin of the name is attributed to 
South Africa, perhaps in relation to the Zulu Tribe. 
The feminine name Zula was reasonably common 
125 years ago in the United States, reaching its peak 


in 1890. We may ask ourselves, why did Jesse and 
Dessie name their fourth child Zula Mae? Mae is 
inscrutable, but there is a likely explanation for 
Zula, drawn from a surprising tale told by her father. 
Violet prevailed on her father to write something 
about his early history. This wonderfully interesting 
monograph may be found on Jesse Johnson’s “Mem- 
ories” page in FamilySearch. 

In the spring of 1889, Jesse was sixteen years 
of age, a very hardy and self-sufficient young man. 
Stake President G. I. Robson summoned him in for 
an interview and called him to fill a two-year mis- 
sion to the Papago Indians, located at the border of 
Arizona and Mexico. In connection with this mis- 
sion appointment, Jess mentions his correspondence 
with President Robson’s “lovely young daughter 
Zula, with whom I had been keeping company for 
some time.”** Zula then passes out of his life, but 
it appears her memory lingered on. It is impossible 
to know after about 130 years, but it is difficult not 
to assume that President Robson thought it well at 
that point to put Jesse a long distance away from his 
“lovely daughter.” 

In 1974, Violet wrote an account of her sister’s 
short life and provided the only description of Zula 
Mae we have: 


Zula was a beautiful girl with fair skin, large 
brown eyes, and blond hair. By nature she was 
a rather fragile and transparent type of indi- 
vidual. Her features were delicate, and her 
build was on the slender side. She reminded 
me of a beautiful Dresden figurine. 


Celestia traces the beginning of Zula’s decline to 
a scarlet fever epidemic. In the few years following, 
she experienced convulsions and extremely painful 
headaches. She received all the care medical sci- 
ence could provide at that time. Her parents took 
her to the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota, 


28 Justus Wanderus Johnson, “Early Life in his Own Words,” 
Family Search Memories, KWJ6-9X6. 
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where she was under close examination for several 
weeks. Violet says that the diagnosis was an inoper- 
able brain tumor. A more contemporary view is that 
she might have had epilepsy, which has cropped up 
in later generations of the family. 

Zula was thought by her sisters to be a bright 
and talented student who loved to read, write, and 
draw. Celestia says that after her death, among her 
papers were found the following lines, which must 
have reflected her feelings: “I hear a voice you cannot 
hear, which says I must not stay; I see a hand you 
cannot see, which beckons me away.””’ Perhaps it 
was thought that Zula penned these words, but they 
are actually from the minor poet Thomas Tickell 
(1685-1740). 

In her photograph, in a page-boy cut, she appears 
to be an interesting and attractive young lady. In 
another life, I hope to have a chance to get to know 
my aunt Zula. 


Susan Rhoda Johnson Reichart 


Susan Rhoda Johnson was named after her grand- 
mother Susan Holman Johnson and her grandmother 
Rhoda McNichol Nash. Rhoda was born in Provo, 
Utah, August 27, 1907, and died in New York City, 
June 23, 1948, at the age of forty-one. 

She received her grade school, high school, and 
college education at Brigham Young University. 
Rhoda was a bright student and with little apparent 
effort was one of the top students. Her excellence in 
music was apparent in elementary school. 

During the last year of grade school and during her 
high school years, she took an active part in The John- 
son Sisters Trio: Rhoda, lyric soprano; Celestia, sec- 
ond soprano; and Violet, contralto. They frequently 
appeared throughout Central Utah at church and com- 
munity events and Republican political rallies. 

Rhoda was popular in college and took an active 
role in many musical productions. She received pri- 
vate training in piano and voice studies from grade 





29 Thomas Tickell, “Colin and Lucy,” lines 25-28. 
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school forward, preparing her for a career in music. 
In college she had the leading soprano role in two 
operas produced by the University Opera Company. 
Her performances were acclaimed in enthusiastic Salt 
Lake Tribune articles and other newspaper articles. 

Rhoda received her BA degree from BYU in 
1928, majoring in music and minoring in English. 
She spent the following three years teaching, enter- 
taining, and pursuing postgraduate and private music 
studies in Utah, Arizona, and California. In addition 
to voice and piano, she also studied violin, violon- 
cello, and other instruments. She played in the string 
section of several orchestras and appeared as guest 
soloist with the Utah Symphony, BYU Symphony, 
and the Arthur Jordan Symphony of Indianapolis. 

In the fall of 1931, Rhoda departed for New 
York City with her sister Violet. During the next 
four years, she did postgraduate work at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. During this time, 
she had opportunities in the music field in New 
York, Brooklyn, and Newark. She was employed 
as a soloist at several prominent churches and as a 
professional accompanist. 

Rhoda, lyric soprano, and Violet, dramatic so- 
prano, gave several recitals and concerts in New York 
City and surrounding cities. Their program of du- 
ets and solos was well received. For several seasons 
Rhoda performed as soloist in both a light opera 
company and a New Jersey repertory company. 

Both Rhoda and Violet received MA degrees in 
1934. Subsequently Rhoda taught music, engaged 
in research, and was co-author of a publication widely 
used at that time in colleges, universities and librar- 
ies throughout the country. 

In 1938 Rhoda was appointed assistant professor 
of music at Butler University in Indianapolis. In addi- 
tion to her teaching assignments, she was a solo- 
ist with the Arthur Jordan Conservatory Choir. She 
stayed there for one year. 

She had a number of opportunities to perform on 
the radio, including on KSL in Salt Lake City and 


on several other western stations, including one in 
Beverly Hills. She presented a program series over 
WOQXR, New York’s classical music station. 

This talented young woman was asked by Silver 
Burdett Company to set poems to music for several 
songs. Silver Burdett Company was a major US pub- 
lisher of music school course materials. She recorded 
a series of songs for Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany. She was adept in the use of foreign languages 
in singing songs and operatic arias. 

Rhoda married William Rufus Reichart on 
November 14, 1942, in Aberdeen, Maryland, by a 
chaplain of the US Army. Rufus was born on Novem- 
ber 8, 1899, in Elizabeth, New Jersey. He was the son 
of William Rufus and Blanche Barnard Reichart. On 
March 25, 1974, he died in White River Junction, 
New Hampshire. Rufus and Rhoda’s only child, 
Charles Rufus Reichart, was born January 4, 1945, 
in New York City.°° 

After her marriage, Rhoda continued her profes- 
sional music career in New York City. In September 
1943, she accepted a full-time teaching position in 
West Orange, New Jersey, where she was appointed 
supervisor of vocal music in the elementary grades 
and junior high schools. Rhoda was ideally qualified 
to teach junior high school students, because she was 
a disciplinarian with great insight into their feelings 
and reactions. Her students knew she understood 
them, and she earned their confidence and loyalty. 

In West Orange, Rhoda produced many school 
musical programs, operettas, and all-city music festi- 
vals and was also active in civic and educational func- 
tions. She soloed, gave piano and voice recitals, and 
played various instruments as needed in the civic 
orchestra. The praise and attention she received was 
heartwarming. 

However, she was wrapped up in concern for her 
students, and her dedication and concern for each 
student was illustrated time and time again. For 





30 See Charlie Reichart, Life Review, by John Arthur Taylor, 
February 12, 2014, FamilySearch L6ES-XGS. 


example, the following incident was reported in a 
now-unknown periodical: 


Near the end of the program, a grade school 
group of about 150 students took their place 
on the stage. After the group settled down, 
Rhoda, with one hand on the piano keyboard, 
and the other raised to start the number, 
noticed a small boy on the end of the row, 
wriggling around, as if something were hurting 
him. Down went Rhoda’ hand. She paid no 
attention to the audience. Her concern was for 
the little disturbed boy. She left the orchestra 
pit, went up on the stage and over to the boy, 
and with kind and understanding gestures, 
adjusted something to do with his clothing. 
The boy gave a smile of relief and confidence. 
Rhoda returned to the orchestra pit and con- 
ducted the chorus. The singing was beautiful, 
and the audience reaction indicated that they 
were conscious of what Rhoda had done. 


Rhoda died of metastatic cancer on June 23, 
1949, just three months following this music festi- 
val. She was buried in the Provo City Cemetery. She 
was forty-one years of age. Her son, Charles, four. 


By Harold Whaley Brown, MD (April 1974) 
Edited by Joneen Johnson Matsen (date unknown) and 
John Arthur Taylor (February 2014)?! 


Wanderous Kent Johnson 
September 5, 1909—August 17, 1994 
Uncle Kent was always a heroic figure in my young 
life. He was strongly built, of medium height, and 
athletic. Kent had dark, wavy hair and a nice baritone 
singing voice and was overall a very handsome man. 

He never told me much about his early days, but 
I know he lived the footloose and free life of a boy 
in early Provo living near the BYU campus with the 
attractions of the rivers and mountains nearby. By 


31 Harold W. Brown was Rhoda’s brother-in-law; Joneen 
Matsen, her niece; John Taylor, her nephew. 
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the time I entered the scene, he was an athletic and 
popular college student. 

When I was little, I spent a lot of time at Grandma 
Johnson’s house, even living there from time to time, 
for reasons discussed elsewhere in this history. Kent 
did not seem to be around very much. He was a very 
active young adult of twenty-two or twenty-three 
years. I idolized him. 

The following incident is not one I remember, 
but it was told to me. Kent was on the BYU tennis 
team and was playing in a match on the courts just 
below the hill on the west side of the upper campus. 
Someone in the family brought me along to watch. I 
was probably two or three. Seeing my favorite uncle 
in action on the court, I strolled out and interrupted 
the match. No doubt I was snatched away in a flash. 

A few years later Kent taught me a lesson I’ve 
never forgot, and the power of arithmetic first crossed 
my path. One block to the east of Grandma Johnson’s 
home on Fifth North in Provo was William Soward’s 
grocery store, well stocked with an unimaginable 
array of penny candy, a magnet for any boy with one 
cent. Remember that the 1930s were still depression 
years and pennies were not thrown to the ground as 
nuisance coins. In fact one cent in 1930 had the buy- 
ing power of fourteen cents in 2018. 

Uncle Kent had collected one hundred pennies. 
We sat on the carpet and he spread them before me. 
I could not imagine such wealth. He said something 
like, “I’d like to take you to a movie this afternoon. 
Pll tell you what, you keep them for me. Well count 
them again this afternoon.” 

What a temptation. Sure enough, I yielded and 
made my way down to Soward’s with a penny or 
two in my pocket. My logic, such as it was, was “So 
many pennies. One or two will never be missed.” 
Later in the day, we counted pennies, and I learned a 
lesson in economics. Thus it was that I learned about 
addition and subtraction. We did not go to the mov- 
ies that day. 
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In the following years, he married Maurine Rom- 
ney, a very pretty daughter in the illustrious Romney 
family. Kent wanted to go into dentistry, but times 
were still hard, and he took a teaching job in Kays- 
ville. When World War II started, he had an opportu- 
nity to go to dental school on the government’s ticket. 
After the war, he had a very successful dental career 
in Los Angeles. At the appropriate age, he retired and 
moved to Salt Lake City. Maurine suffered terribly 
from rheumatoid arthritis. After Maurine’s death, he 
married Joy Johnson, who was a member of the 
Tabernacle Choir. Years later, Catherine and I were in 
London, and the choir, on tour, was performing. It 
was a great thing to encounter Kent and Joy in Lon- 
don and to have a nice visit. Uncle Kent’s life was 
rich and full, and his is a story well worth telling. His 
oldest daughter, my cousin Joneen Johnson Matsen, 
is planning to write his personal history. 


Wyla Jesselyn Johnson 
1913-1966 


Wyla Jesselyn Johnson was born in 1913 and died 
in 1966 at the outrageously young age of fifty-three. 

She was the youngest surviving daughter of Jesse 
Johnson and Deseret Nash and was the granddaugh- 
ter of Benjamin Franklin Johnson. 

Wyla had three older sisters and a brother. The 
older children had been raised when the family was 
more affluent, but when Wyla reached her teens, 
her family was greatly reduced in circumstances. 
Although I don’t know this of a certainty, I believe 
resentment of her siblings and the presumed advan- 
tages they had enjoyed greatly influenced her life. 
My mother always said that Wyla was maybe the 
smartest child in the family, but that did not seem to 
work well for her. 

I remember Wyla from my earliest days. Together 
with her good friend Louise Saxon, she was often my 
babysitter. I recall their making me eat boiled eggs 
with runny yolks, to which I have a lifelong aversion. 


I loved Wyla. she was very good to me through- 
out her life, and in the days when I had transporta- 
tion problems, I often spent the night in Wyla and 
Byron’s home, after some junior high or high school 
activity. They lived on First East in Provo, immedi- 
ately opposite the old BYU elementary school, now 
the site of the Provo public library. 

My grandfather and grandmother Johnson had a 
home located on the corner of Fifth North and Sec- 
ond East. Following the Great Depression, Grandma 
Johnson took in boarders as a way of obtaining 
income. I think she tried to have four or five board- 
ers during the school year. I am sure her meals 
were excellent. 

Probably about 1934, one of her boarders was 
a tall handsome fellow from Idaho named Byron 
Nelson (Howard Byron Hoff Nelson). He was born 
in 1911 and died in 1952 at the age of forty-one in an 
automobile accident. I loved Byron; he was a very 
charismatic person. He was a good basketball player 
and played all-conference for BYU. He was always 
very good to me, and I spent a lot of time with him, 
including being taken fishing with him on the Provo 
River despite my aversion to fish or fishing. 

Wyla fell for Byron, and he for her, which was 
distressing to her father, Jesse. He did not think Byron 
was good enough for Wyla, and he knew that Byron 
was not committed to the Church or its standards. 
Notwithstanding, Byron and Wyla fled to Wyoming, 
where they were married August 6, 1935, and this 
action was the downfall of both. 

I might add that Byron and Jesse became great 
friends, hunting and probably drinking buddies. 
Byron was always very good to Grandma Johnson, 
and after she had moved to a different home and 
was widowed, Byron spent endless time working on 
her house, fixing and painting it. 

Byron had a good job with Pacific States Cast Iron 
Pipe, or something like that. I have forgot. He was 
involved with, perhaps in charge of, the equipment 
and parts inventory. He had a very retentive memory 
and knew the parts and numbers of everything. 


Byron and Wyla had three children: Jesselyn, 
Byron Kent, and Nolan Nash. The “handwriting 
was on the wall” for the two boys in the way Byron 
disciplined his sons. Nolan was hyperactive from 
the moment he was born and always out of control, 
even as a small child. Byron would threaten his kids 
with direful punishment, which was followed by 
absolutely no discipline whatever as far as I could 
tell. This pattern was a real puzzlement to me. 

Byron and Wyla’s lifestyle involved alcohol and 
tobacco, and after Byron’s untimely death, Wyla, in 
time, became increasingly dependent on alcohol. 

Through the intervention of her good friend 
Louise Saxon, who’d by then become a factor at the 
Provo library, Wyla was hired and served for quite 
some years as a librarian there. Whatever the cir- 
cumstances, she later lost that position. I am sure that 
during those years, her children were very much left 
on their own. Ken Kartchner undoubtedly knows 
more about what was happening to the boys during 
this time than I. I know they were in trouble with the 
law and perhaps due for placement out of Wyla’s 
home. My mother wanted to step in and take the 
boys into our home, but my father put his foot down 
on this idea. 

I left Provo in 1955, so I don’t know much about 
what was happening in Wyla’s last years. Ken reports 
that all he ever saw her doing was sitting on an old 
couch doing nothing. I can well believe this descrip- 
tion. If anyone’s life had dwindled away from its 
early promise, it was Wyla’s. 

As much as I loved both Byron and Wyla, they 
were bad news for each other. 


My Nash Family Progenitors? 
On top of a beautiful hill in Alpine City, Utah, there 
are many graves with “Nash” carved into the stone. 


32 Documents cited in this history were selected and anno- 
tated by myself, John Arthur Taylor, a great-grandson of Ephraim 
Nash. I express my gratitude to Joneen Johnson Matsen and 
George Terry Taylor, also great-grandchildren, for reading, cri- 
tiquing, and correcting this brief history. 
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On one of the more impressive, we read, “Quietly 
sleep our father dear. The dawn is near, when angel 
hands will gently lay this stone away.” This is the 
story of a young farm boy from Steeple Ashton in 
Wiltshire, England, who became a successful and 
honored stockman, rancher, and twice mayor of 
Alpine. Ephraim Nash left no written record of his 
life. I will draw on recollections of many who knew 
him well, supplemented by information drawn from 
a large collection of papers and documents origi- 
nally preserved by his daughter Rhoda Celestia 
Nash Rowlands. These records were passed on to 
her son, Weymeth, and thence to Joneen Johnson 
Matsen. There are other source materials, which 
I will identify when I incorporate them. I freely 
acknowledge that there will be guesswork. In future, 
others may be able to make corrections or add addi- 
tional useful information. 


Catherine Kemp Nash 
1838-1881 


On July 17, 1975, a certified copy of an entry of 
birth was obtained from the General Register Office, 
London, for the Westbury and Whorwellsdown reg- 
istration district. The entry records an 1838 birth 
in the sub-district of Edington in the country of 
Wiltshire. Item 105 shows that on the twentieth 
of April 1838, at Steeple Ashton, Ephraim, a boy, 
was born to Catherine Nash (no father). “The mark 
X of Catherine Nash, Mother, at Steeple Ashton, 
on the 25" of May 1838, James White Registrar.” 
Ephraim’s entry into the world is fully documented, 
including the fact that a boy was born out of wed- 
lock. That is only the beginning of the irregularities 
we may need to examine. 

The following article, “An Explanation of the 
Nash Genealogy,” was written by Merma Lyle Grant 
Carlisle, great-great-granddaughter of Catherine Nash 
(or Naish), for inclusion in her undated “Nash Fam- 
ily Publication; Alpine: The Place Where We Lived” 
written around 1974: 
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Catherine Nash was born to Elizabeth Naish 
(Nash) and John Kemp on the 25th of July, 
and was christened on the 17" of October 
1813 at Melksham, Wiltshire, England. At 

the time she was born, John Kemp was mar- 
ried to Catherine Mayell and, because the 
Church of England would not grant divorce, 
he was legally married to her. He lived with 
Elizabeth, however, and to them were born 
six children: Sarah (who died as an infant), 
John, Catherine (who also died in infancy), 
Sarah, Worthy, and Mary Ann. Elizabeth and 
her children were his life, for when Cather- 
ine Mayell died (buried 25" November 1829) 
they had lived together eighteen years in com- 
mon-law marriage. Less than one month later, 
he and Elizabeth were legally married. 
Joneen Johnson Matsen visited Wiltshire 
about 1972 and personally inspected original 
church records, including John Kemp 8 will. 
She reports that Elizabeth is noted as Kemps 
housekeeper and that his wife Catherine 
Mayell, with whom he did not live, was noted 
as an invalid. 


John Kemp wrote two wills in his lifetime. 

The first will was written just previous to his 
first wifes death. In this will, he leaves his 
best bed and bedding plus his furniture to his 
wife, Catherine Mayell, and quote: “Upon my 
death, my estate is to be converted into money 
to pay funeral and testamentary expenses. 
That which remains is to be divided into five 
equal shares upon trust for Elizabeth Nash 
(who now lives with me) with the remainder to 
be divided into four parts between John, Cath- 
erine, Sarah, and Mary, son and daughters of 
the said Elizabeth Nash.” 


In 1839, another will was written, which reads 
in part: “And after her death I give, devise 
and bequeath whatsoever may be left of my 
estate and effects unto my children, John 


Naish, Catherine Naish, Sarah Dunsdon, and 
Mary Ann Naish, share and share alike... .” 


Elizabeth also left a will dated March 12, 
1853, in which she states that after all 
expenses, the balance should be equally 
divided between his children John Naish, 
Catherine Naish, Sarah Dunsdon and Mary 
Ann Naish, share and share alike. 


Because she could not be married to John 
Kemp, Elizabeth and her children took the 
name of Naish which was the custom. 


The father of Catherines children is unknown. 
In Ephraim Nash’s (and also in Isaac Nash's) 
Patriarchal Blessing he is named as William 
Naish. In the book, Portrait, Genealogical 
and Biographical Record of Utah, an article 
states that Ephraim Nash was the son of John 
and Catherine Kemp Nash. The book is dated 
1902, previous to Ephraim’ death.*? 


We have not been able to document the 
death date of Catherine but have found an 
entry in the daily journal of Joseph Watkins, 
a respected resident of Alpine. The date is 
March 23, 1881. The journal is very detailed 
and we believe it may be valid. 


In later years, in accordance with the order of 
plural marriage, Catherine was married and 
sealed to James Whitmore Preston. This mar- 
riage, we are told was never consummated but 
the sealing was never cancelled. 


In speaking to Brother Derek Harland about 
this situation some time ago, I was told that 
we could search the “Bastardy Record of 
England” but finding the name would be like 
“looking for a needle in a haystack.”’ Since 
she is sealed to James Whitmore Preston, it is 
possible to have the children sealed to them. I 





It is possible that the editors of the book, either out of deli- 


cacy or error, linked Catherine with her father, John, rather than 
show no husband. 


talked to the people in charge of this depart- 
ment at the Genealogy Library, this seemed 
the logical thing to do. Our understanding is 
that sealings are binding only when accept- 
able to both parties. 


Catherine Kemp Naish was the third child and the 
eldest living daughter of John and Elizabeth Naish 
Kemp (born 1786 or 1787). She was born July 25, 
1813, at Steeple Ashton, Wiltshire. 

Catherine was sixteen years of age at the time 
her parents were legally married. Because it was the 
custom for illegitimate children to take the surname 
of the mother, Catherine went by the name of Nash, 
or Naish. 

Three children were born to Catherine. She was 
unmarried and the father of the children is unknown. 
Worthy was born in 1836 when she was twenty- 
three. Ephraim was born in 1838 when she was 
twenty-five. Isaac was born in 1843 when she was 
thirty. In later years Ephraim received a patriarchal 
blessing and apparently told the patriarch that his 
father was William Naish. Whatever the truth may 
be, there is no record so far linking Catherine with 
William. Probably on the strength of the patriarchal 
blessing, William is shown as Ephraim’s father in 
FamilySearch, but there is no evidence. 

At the age of thirty-two, June 4, 1845, Cather- 
ine joined the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. One source reports that missionary work 
began in Steeple Ashton around 1844. Catherine 
may have been the first convert baptized, possibly 
in a pond on Bullen Hill Farm.*4 “In 1851 a con- 
gregation of Latter Day Saints [sic] met in a room 
of a house in Steeple Ashton, an average of about 


50 attending the services.” 


34 Wiltshire OPC Project, “Nonconformists in Steeple Ashton,” 
(2011), 1. 

35 “Steeple Ashton,” in A History of the County of Wiltshire: 
Volume 8, Warminster, Westbury and Whorwellsdown Hundreds, 
(London: Victoria County History, 1965), 198-218, British His- 
tory Online, accessed November 20, 2019, http://www.british-his- 
tory.ac.uk/vch/wilts/vol8. 
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With regard to Catherine’s family in England, we 
know that her mother was alive on March 12, 1853, 
the date of her will. She died in that same year at 
the age of sixty-two. Mary Ann Marsh, Catherine’s 
youngest sister, had died soon after the birth of 
her only son, Albert Marsh, and Catherine took the 
infant to her home to rear as her own child. Another 
sister, Sarah Nash, was married to Samuel Dunsdon 
and had two children. John, the elder brother, mar- 
ried Eliza Bailey and had five children by this time. 
Worthy, the fifth child, died in infancy. 

Catherine and her party left England on April 8, 
1854. She never saw her mother again. 

A granddaughter of Catherine Kemp Nash, Rhoda 
Celestia Nash Rowlands, prepared a history that was 
read at a family gathering at Liberty Park in Salt 
Lake City on August 9, 1948. Rhoda (Aunt Lessie) 
was born in 1866 and was fourteen when Catherine 
died. Very likely she learned much about her history 
from talking to her grandmother and to her father, 
Ephraim. The following is Aunt Lessie’s presenta- 
tion (augmented with some new information: 


The home-port of Liverpool was left behind 
and there began a tempestuous voyage across 
the Atlantic Ocean to America. After about six 
weeks, the sailing vessel, Marchfield, docked 
at New Orleans, U.S.A. 

Among the company of emigrants was a 
widow, Catherine Nash, and her three sons: 
Worthy, Ephraim, and Isaac. A nephew, Albert 
Marsh, whom she reared as one of her own 
family, also accompanied them. 


From there a steamer took them to the outfit- 
ting camp at Keokuk, Iowa, on the west bank 
of the Mississippi River, where they joined 
the William Empey Company. They cross the 
plains and arrived at Salt Lake City in May 
1854. 


These boys remembered vividly the home of 
their birth, Steeple Ashton, Wiltshire, England, 
yet they had no misgivings as they hailed 
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with gladness their arrival in America. After 
arrival and reports at headquarters in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, they moved South, anxious 

to find a permanent place of residence. They 
settled in Mountainville (later Alpine), Utah 
County, Utah, in 1855. Although the trials and 
hardships of early pioneering came to them 

as a family unit, they contributed to the best 
development of community life. Prosperity did 
not come without effort, but it was as a result 
of laborious toil and extreme difficulties that 
the land might bring forth food for man and 
beast. The ox was the beast of burden to them 
and the trail-breakers for the companies of 
emigrants yet to come to Utah. 


Catherine acquired a knowledge of the dairy 
business in her native England; therefore, the 
urge to create became a dominant factor of 
her progressive spirit which inspired a desire 
to develop something beneficial for the good 
of all, out of the raw materials at hand. The 
result was the production of butter and cheese 
out of the raw milk, the first of its kind in that 
vicinity. Due to the lack of proper tools the 
process of separation of the butter-fat from the 
milk was slow. It required particular treatment 
before the final stage when the real butter was 
purged of moisture, it was then salted, worked 
and molded into small cakes with a small 
mark of identification made by a home-made 
paddle placed on top of the finished product. 
The liquid part of the milk, called whey, was 
largely discarded material. After the curds 
were discarded or separated from the whey 
the first step towards cheese making followed. 
After school and at recess, children would 
come to the little dairy for a drink of whey and 
left over curds, a treat out of the ordinary. The 
curds were placed in cheese-cloth lined vats 
and thoroughly pressed into large round cakes 
known as new or green cheese. After pressing, 


the cakes were placed on suspended shelves to 
dry or age ready for consumption. 


Catherine Nash Kemp is remembered for her 
private undertaking, the first venture in man- 
ufacturing butter and cheese out of the raw 
milk products. 


Catherine was generous in dividing what she 
had, and the stranger who came to her door 
was always welcomed and helped. The sur- 
plus stock found eager customers in Forest 
City (terminus of the railroad) which was one 
of American Fork Canyon ’s chief assets and 
busy transportation lines. 


Catherine was noted for her well-kept home 
and fine cooking. She was never without some 
prepared delicacy to pass on to a visiting 
neighbor if only a delicious fruit cake heavily 
spiced with caraway seed gathered from her 
own yard. 


She was a strict religionist and taught her 
children correct principles; some of which 
were thrift, sobriety and honesty. 


The great sorrow of Grandmother 8 life was 
the loss of her youngest son, Isaac, who, past 
18 years, was killed when he accidentally fell 
off a load of wood while coming down the 
canyon. 


Worthy, the eldest son, was inclined to a busi- 
ness career: lumber, and cattle raising. He 
grazed his herds in the low hills and high 
mountains around Alpine. In dry seasons, the 
herd was ranged over the summit into Deer 
Creek region in American Fork Canyon. He 
was largely instrumental in the development 
of that well-known canyon with its little Forest 
City, lovely and busy Terminus of the railroad, 
a Post Office, Creamery, General Store, etc. 
It was some miles from Alpine to the head of 
the canyon where the mines were located and 
a large smelter erected to care for the ore. 


Here Worthy operated a commodious boara- 
ing house (hotel) with sleeping apartments. 

He employed as help girls from Alpine seeking 
work or in some cases romance. Worthy Nash 
owned and operated a saw-mill in the can- 
yon and thereby provided lumber for building 
purposes to the valley towns. Men from Alpine 
cut the trees, trimmed and snaked them down 
to the saw-mill to be sawed into lumber. David 
Hamnett, Robert Bennett, Les Clark, and Bill 


Hamnett were some of the men that helped. 


Worthy never married, but maintained the 
old home. He lived with and took care of his 
mother during her life, and until his death 
(about 1892) as truly honest, sociable, and a 
gentleman always in his dealings with others. 


Upon the second son, Ephraim, depended the 
continuation of the Nash family established by 
Catherine in America. 


When Ephraim was about twenty-five years 
of age he married Rhoda Young McNichol, 
one of four orphan girls reared by Bishop 

T. J. McCullough and Margaret Vance 
McCullough (aunt and uncle), early pioneers 
of 1852. Ephraim and his wife, Rhoda, settled 
in the rear of the original home where they 
began to build a future by hard work for those 
who came after. Nine children blessed their 
union, but only four reached maturity and sur- 


” 


vived the death of their parents. 


On August 15, 1855, in Lone City, Utah County, 
Utah Territory, Patriarch Emer Harris pronounced 
a blessing “on the head of Catherine Naish, daugh- 
ter of John and Elizabeth Kemp, born 17 of Octo- 
ber 1813, Wiltshire, England.” This is of particular 
interest, because the patriarch blessed her with the 
power of administration (for her own family) by the 
“laying on of hands in the name of the Lord.” Patri- 
arch Harris misconstrues Catherine’s christening 
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date for her birth date, which was July 25, 1813. An 
excerpt of the blessing is included below. 


Sister Catherine, I lay my hands upon your 
head in the name of Jesus of Nazareth and 
place upon you a Father's Blessing. Thou 
art a daughter of Sarah of old and hast 
come through the loins of Ephraim through 
the generation of thy father; therefore, thou 
art entitled to the holy priesthood which 

has come down through the lineage of thy 
father even unto thee and therein entitled 

to the blessings confirmed upon Sarah and 
Rebecca of old which is an innumerable 
posterity. Thou hast seen trouble in thy for- 
mer days, but the latter shall be better than 
the former, and the fruit of the earth shall be 
given to you hereafter until thou shalt be sat- 
isfied therewith. Thou shalt enjoy the com- 
fort of the Holy Priesthood in connection 
with thy family and thou shalt have power to 
administer to thine own family by the laying 
on of hands in the name of the lord and they 
shall be healed from their infirmities. Many 
days shall be added unto thy life because of 
thy integrity and the desire of thy heart. 

By the authority of the Holy Priesthood I seal 
this, a Father s blessing, upon you together 
with all former blessings which thou hast 
received through the Holy Priesthood and 
through the name of Jesus Christ I seal you up 
unto eternal life, even so, AMEN.” 


In the article “An Explanation of the Nash Geneal- 
ogy,” included above in this section, Merma Carl- 
isle tells of Catherine Naish’s polygamous marriage 
to James Whitmore Preston Sr., which according to 
family lore was never consummated. On Preston’s 
FamilySearch “Memories” page is an article by 
Susan B. Smith dated December 7, 2013. In the 


article, we read interesting information about him 
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Ephraim Nash Rhoda Young McNichols Nash 

b. 20 April 1836 in Steeple Ashton, Wiltshire, England b. 23 October 1842 in Nashville, Tennessee 

d. 9 June 1910 in Alpine, Utah, at age 74 d. 4 December 1930 in Provo, Utah, at age 88 
and some background to his marriage to Catherine. James Preston enjoyed doing temple work. In 
Here are a few abbreviated excerpts: 1887, he and his wife Emeline made a special 


Tames Witimore Preston. Se wax bork Ociw- trip to the Manti Temple to do temple work for 


ber 7, 1822, at Salem, Massachusetts. He was the Houston and Preston names. After talking 


united in marriage with Emeline Houston at with Church authorities, James W. Preston 


Nauvoo, Illinois, in 1851. James W. Preston decided to embrace the law of polygamy. 


was known as a kind, lovable gentleman. He He took as his second wife Katherine Nash, 


was good to his neighbors and friends. He 
was always concerned with their welfare. He 
was known as the first doctor in American 
Fork, not because of his training but because 
of his skill in healing the afflicted. 
Grandfather was a good provider and always 
brought an abundance of foodstuffs into the 
home. Emeline, his wife, was so generous that 
it was said, ‘He brought it in the front door; 
and she took it out the back.’ Pounds of butter, 
and other good things were generously distrib- 
uted to the neighbors. She was so free-hearted 
that Grandfather had to curb her a bit. 


known as Kitty Nash. As was the custom he 
asked [Emiline] for her consent. She not only 
gave her consent but bought a wedding pres- 
ent and walked to Alpine to give it to them. It 
wasn t long until he was back to his home in 
American Fork. He said he wasnt going back. 


A chronological puzzle develops here. FamilySearch 
says the date of Preston’s second marriage was in 
1857. At that time Preston was thirty-five years old; 
Catherine, forty-four. This marriage date seems 
unlikely. Susan B. Smith’s article suggests this mar- 
riage took place in 1887. The date of Catherine’s 
death is March 23, 1881. 


Ephraim Nash’s oldest daughter, Rhoda Celes- 
tia Nash Rowlands, prepared a brief review of her 
father’s life, which review was included in Merma 
Carlisle’s “Alpine: The Place Where We Lived.” 
Written after his death in 1910, the review is pre- 
sented below. 


The subject of this sketch, Ephraim Nash, 
was born April 20, 1838 in Steeple Ashton, 
Wiltshire, England, and died June 9, 1910 in 
Alpine, Utah at the age of seventy-two years. 


At the age of fifteen he emigrated with his 
family to America. They traveled across the 
continent by ox-teams and a-foot sustained 
only by the joy which that simple sentence, 


dd 


“Going to ‘Zion’” infused into their souls. 


In 1854 he reached Utah, lingering with his 
people in Cottonwood for a few months and 
finally settling in Alpine, Utah, where the real 
struggles of life began and ended. 


Here it was the pitiless enemy—privation and 
almost starvation—overtook him. For weeks, 
he and many others did not know the taste of 
bread except that made from the course bran, 
which was eaten sparingly. There were battles 
fought with the crickets and Indians, at times 
with nature herselfin order that existence 
might be maintained. 


The great struggle with poverty and want that the 
early-day Saints encountered was bravely met and 
overcome by him. 


On September 27, 1863, occurred the mar- 
riage of Ephraim and Rhoda Y. McNichol 
Nash, who survives him. Nine children 
blessed this union; five of whom passed to 
the great beyond. 

A pioneer in every sense of the word, he not 
only gave freely of himself but also gave freely 
of the substance God had blessed him with for 
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the improvement and upbuilding of the chosen 
home of his people and others. 


In the civic affairs of this city, Ephraim took 
a prominent part, fulfilling all obligations of 
trust with faithfulness and honor. He served 
as mayor several terms, as councilman, 
post-master, etc. For twenty years he served 
as mail carrier between Alpine and American 
Fork. During all that time he was not known 
to fail in his obligation to the government and 
people but once—when a winter storm raged 
with such fierceness and intense cold it was 
deemed unsafe to venture from shelter. 


Being a natural financier, he took great inter- 
est in all matters of enterprise and improve- 
ment, always giving most freely and liberally 
of his property toward the general progress 
of the community. Generous in his impulses, 
tender and true in his affections, no one ever 
appealed to him for help in vain. Many have 
been succored through his sympathetic nature 
and love of humanity. 


One of the leading traits of his character was 
his honesty which guided him in all his affairs 
of life, especially in business dealings for he 
was actuated always by the precept, ‘My word 
is my bond.’ 


It mattered not what misfortune assailed him, 
he was firm in his belief of the truthfulness 

of the gospel and its principles which had 
brought himself and his mother s family to 

this country. Although he demonstrated but 
little enthusiasm in the practice of the same, 

he despised a hypocrite. As a result, his every 
act was based upon a sincerity with firm belief 
that his Creator approved and would bless 


J 


him for the truthfulness of his endeavors.’ 


The following article is from Portrait, Genealogical 
and Biographical Record of the State of Utah: 
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Ephraim Nash has been a resident of Alpine 
for almost half'a century and during that 
time has been one of the important factors 

in the developing and upbuilding of the then 
barren and desert waste. He came here as 

a youth of sixteen and has participated in a 
large measure in almost every difficulty that 
beset the path of the early settler, but with the 
determination, energy and unyielding perse- 
verance that characterized the people who 
came out to subdue and cultivate this land, he 
has fought his way inch by inch until today 
he is one of the solid financial men of Alpine, 
and bids fair to be one of the wealthy men 

of Utah, as he has already large holdings in 
valuable mining prospects, in which industry 
he takes a lively interest. 


Mr. Nash was born in Wilshire, England, April 
23, 1838, and is the son of John and Cather- 
ine (Kemp) Nash, natives of that shire. . . . 


With the exception of two years spent in coloni- 
zation work in Cache Valley, Mr. Nash has lived in 
Alpine continuously since coming to Utah in 1854. 
He obtained a good farm in Cache Valley, but dis- 
posed of it in order to be near his mother. During 
the first years of his residence here Mr. Nash lived in 
a two-roomed adobe house, which has since given 
way to a handsome brick residence. Besides his farm 
Mr. Nash has also been largely interested in live 
stock, owning both cattle, horses and sheep, recently 
disposing of his sheep interests to his son E. J., who 
is one of the prominent sheep men of this section. 


Mr. Nash was married in Alpine in 1864 to 
Miss Rhoda Y. McNichols, a native of 
Tennessee... . 

In politics Mr. Nash is a staunch Republican 
and has during his residence here taken a lively 
interest in the public life of his town. He has 
held the important office of Mayor of Alpine 
for several terms and also been a member of 
the City Council for some years. Mr. Nash is 


a friend to education and has done much to 
improve the school system of this place. He has 
for many years been one of the School Trustees 
and believes in giving the young people every 
facility to improve their education. 


Mr. Nash’s interest in Utah’s prosperity has 
not been wholly confined to his own part 

of the State, but he has given of his means 
and personal influence to promote and 
strengthen a number of outside enterprises. 
He is a stockholder in the Provo Woolen 
Mills. At one time he was engaged in the 
general merchandise business at Alpine, but 
disposed of that business. 


He became a member of the Mormon Church 
in his native land, when but a young boy and 
during his whole life since has been a faith- 
ful and worthy member of that faith. However, 
Mr. Nash is a liberal and broad-minded man 
and believes in allowing everyone to worship 
according to the dictates of their own con- 
science, and during a long life in Utah has 
won the friendship and lasting esteem of Mor- 
mon and Gentile alike. He is a most genial 
and pleasant gentleman, of a kind and gener- 
ous nature, honorable in all his transactions, 
and stands high not only in his own commu- 


nity but wherever he is known.’°° 


From a torn page found among the Nash papers, I 
take this snippet: 


March 30, 1901 E Nash was ordained to a 
high Priest by Apostle Teasdale at American 
Fork was asked when baptized don t know 
some where about 1850 in England Steeple 
Ashton. 


In Jennie Adams Wild’s book Alpine Yesterdays, she 
records: 





36 Portrait, Genealogical and Biographical Record of the State 
of Utah. National Historical Record Co., 1902, 248-9. 


At 152 North 100 West, Ephraim built one 
of the largest homes in Utah County. It was 
a light red brick structure of typical Victo- 
rian Style, three stories high and comprising 
sixteen rooms. All were furnished richly and 
completely with every comfort and luxury 
which was available at the time.*’ Ephraim ’s 
granddaughter Celestia Marguerita Johnson 
(Taylor) spent a great deal of her childhood 
in that home, and her memories are extremely 
detailed not only of the house and furnish- 
ings but also of her grandmother Rhoda 
Young McNichol Nash. Her lengthy account is 
highly recommended and will be found in her 
personal history, Through A Lifetime (pages 
19-29). A brief extract follows: 
These two houses, the big red, brick one 
which was Grandmas and a smaller but 
older one, made of adobe, which we lived in 
for a time were the only ones on the block. 
Both had been built for my grandfather and 
his brother, Worthy Nash, and neither had 
housed any but members of the immediate 
family. The older adobe one had been used by 
my grandparents until the other one was built 
and from that time on had been used by vari- 
ous members of the family as the need arose. 
This house occupied the southeast corner of 
the block, set off by itself away from the main 
house and grounds which with the barns, 
stables and granaries took up the remainder 
of the block. The imposing red brick struc- 
ture which was Grandma house was situ- 
ated almost in the center of the west end of 
the block and it could be seen clearly from 
any of the four roads surrounding it. Actually 
the house offered a commanding view from 
any direction, and dwarfed everything else 


37 Jennie Adams Wild, Alpine Yesterdays. Blaine Hudson Print- 
ing, 1982, 334. 
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in perspective. Other things on the block and 
almost in the town became subsidiary to it. 


A white picket fence enclosed the block on all 
four sides with gates at appropriate open- 
ings—two on the north as entry to the barns 
and stables, one on the west where the mail 
box was located, one on the south which led 
to the main entrance of the house, and one on 
the east to the old house.*8 


Seven children were born to Ephraim and Rhoda 
through 1877: Ephraim Jefferson, July 3, 1864; 
Rhoda Celestia, February 17, 1866; Margaret Cather- 
ine, September 20, 1867; Mary Francenia, December 
9, 1869; Rosa May, August 7, 1872; Sida (Siddy) 
Gertrude, March 12, 1875; and son Nash, who died 
in his birth year. Then tragedy struck, as noted in 
Celestia’s Through a Lifetime: 


They were blessed with seven children who 
according to report were beautiful and tal- 
ented. Their lives also according to report, 
were prosperous, happy, and contented. 


‘ 


Then, the family records tell us “... .down 
the road of their happy life, tragedy waited 
and fastened its relentless clutch upon them, 
disturbing forever the contentment and joy 
of their home. 

In January, 1877, the scourge, diphtheria, 
took three beautiful girls from their fam- 

ily of seven, and five months later two more 
died—a boy and a girl. The parents returned 
from the funeral of one only to see another 
die and ten days later, a third. The loss of five 
children from their home within six months 
was a sorrow from which they did not fully 
recover. The entire structure of their life was 
changed, and a complete adjustment perhaps 
was never made, although two children came 
later [Violet Deseret, April 31, 1879; Clarence 
Vance, March 10, 1882] to make up a family 





38 Celestia Taylor, Through a Lifetime, 19-20. 
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of four—two older, brother and sister, and two 
younger, also a brother and sister, with sixteen 
years intervening between them.* 


An undated newspaper clipping found among 
the Nash records reports the deaths of three of the 
young girls: 


NASH: At Alpine City, January 7" 1877 of 
Scarlet fever and diphtheria, Margaret Cath- 
erine, daughter of Ephraim and Rhoda Nash, 
aged & years and 29 days. 

NASH: At the same place, and of the same 
disease, January 18", 1877, Mary Francenia, 
daughter of E. and R. Nash, aged 5 years 3 
months and 29 days. 


NASH: At the same place, of the same disease, 
January 21° 1877, Rosa May, daughter of the 
above, aged 2 years 6 months and 20 days. 


A careful observer might note some age discrepan- 
cies, because FamilySearch suggests that at death 
in 1877, the approximate age of the girls was Mar- 
garet, ten; Mary, eight; Rosa, five; and Siddy, two. 

Joneen Johnson Matsen (Ephraim and Rhoda’s 
great-granddaughter) received a letter dated May 29, 
1973, from an older acquaintance, Ida Holt, which 
is of relevance. Following is an extract (I preserve 
Ida’s spelling and punctuation): 


We used to go and help pick berries etc. on 
shares, it helped us and also the people we 
picked for, I remember we went to pick Black 
Currents, I think it was for Sister Nash, your 
Gr. Grand-mother. I was very young and it 
left a lasting impression on me, Sister Nash 
came out to see how things were going, and 
asked me if I would come in the house with 
her, which I did and I sat in a rocker in front 
of the little stove, I cant remember where 
she sat, but she pointed to the side of me and 
said, ‘at one time I had five little corps laid 


39 Celestia Taylor, Through a Lifetime, 7. 


out in that room at one time, they were my 
choices ones, ’then she went on to tell me 
that when four had died and the youngest a 
child of 22 yrs old was very ill, and that she 
and her husband would take turns holding it 
in front of the fire, but as the fire was burn- 
ing low and it was so very cold, she wanted 
her husband to go get more wood, but he 
wouldn t leave as he said, the Lord had taken 
four he just couldnt give the baby up, but at 
last he decided to go, and as he closed the 
door, she prayed that if the Lord was going to 
take the child, please take it before he could 
get back into the house, the baby closed its 
eyes and was gone when the father got back 
in. Sister Nash said, the answer to her prayer 
gave her the strength and courage she needed 
to bury all five of her children. Her testimony 
has done a lot for me, and I never go to the 
cemetery and see those little graves covered 
with little iron frames, that I think of the heart 
ach and sorrow those dear people went thru. 


The Nash Brothers 


Jennie Adams Wild in her book Alpine Yesterdays 
provides interesting information about the three 
sons of Catherine Kemp Nash. On arrival in 1853, 
Worthy, the oldest, was seventeen; Ephraim, fifteen; 
and Isaac, ten. Of their years working together, we 
have no details but a few hints. It is apparent that 
Wild drew heavily on the earlier writings and talks 
of Rhoda Celestia Nash Rowlands, included above. 


Worthy, the eldest son was inclined toward 
business, lumber and raising stock (horses 
and cattle). He grazed his herds in the low 
hills and mountains around Alpine and over 
into Deer Creek in American Fork Canyon. 
He was largely instrumental in the devel- 
opment of that canyon with its little “For- 
est City,” a lively and busy terminus of the 


railroad, with a post office, creamery, general 
Store, etc. 

Further up the canyon where the mines and 
smelter were located, Worthy operated a com- 
modious boarding house, employing girls 
from Alpine. He also owned and operated a 
sawmill in the canyon. Many men from Alpine 
worked there. 


Worthy never married, but maintained the 

old home located on the corner of First North 
and Main Street. From a humble adobe, four- 
room, two-story house, it became an eight- 
room home with an addition of four brick 
rooms to the south. The walls of that part were 
three bricks thick and about a foot away from 
the adobe part. The house was used, when 
necessary, as a hotel, there being no other 
such accommodations in Alpine. 


After Worthy died in 1862, the place was 
rented for many years. 


Celestia Nash Rowlands sold the home in 
1943. 


The family endured the trials and hardships 
of early pioneer life, but they worked together 
and eventually overcame the struggle of pov- 
erty and want... . 


The Nashes worked hard and became owners 
of large herds of cattle, sheep, and horses. 


Ephraim and Rhoda both took a prominent 
part in the improvement and upbuilding of 
the little community they called home, giving 
freely of their time, talents and substances.” 


Ephraim Nash 
1838-1910 


There may yet be found further documentation of 
Ephraim Nash’s involvement in the development of 
Alpine City. A few of his personal records survive, 
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not organized for his posterity’s admiration but sim- 
ply by happenstance. Although Rhoda was named 
executrix of Ephraim’s estate, their oldest child, 
the competent Rhoda Celestia Nash (Rowlands) 
was soon family “man of business.” Whatever of 
Ephraim’s papers and documents that survived were 
simply placed in a cardboard box. On Rhoda Celes- 
tia’s death, this material was passed on to her only 
child, Weymeth, who did nothing with the box but 
preserve it, probably unopened. On his death, Wey- 


oe 


meth’s “stuff” was passed along to Joneen Johnson 
Matsen, who watched over him during his last days. 
Without going into a genealogical discourse, Joneen 
is Ephraim and Rhoda’s great-granddaughter. 

Joneen and IJ have carefully inspected and orga- 
nized the Nash documents. No doubt what survives 
is only a very small and random sample of prob- 
ably hundreds of other valuable records that have 
been lost and that would have enabled us more fully 
to appreciate Ephraim’s business and civic success. 
Sources previously noted show that Ephraim was a 
reliable, good, true, honest man. His activity in the 
Church appears to be nominal at best. 

The file of business-related documents contains 
records of many business transactions (warranty deeds, 
indenture deeds, promissory notes, mining property 
leases, real estate purchases and sales, property dona- 
tions, surveys, loans, mortgages, stock certificates, etc.) 
between Ephraim and others. He owned shares in 
mining companies and in both the Alpine Irrigation 
Company and the Lehi Irrigation Company. His real 
estate transactions involved property in Lehi, Hyland 
(now Highland), Alpine, American Fork, and else- 
where, including transfer of shares in various irriga- 
tion companies. 

This file also contains miscellaneous documents 
acquired during his years as mayor or councilman 
and real estate dealings with the state of Utah. 

Ephraim had many financial ties to his brother 
Worthy, and documents deal with land, the sawmill, 
and Worthy’s Flora mine, in which Ephraim had 
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interest. Separately he also had stock in the Silver 
Cup mine. 

In Jennie Adams Wild’s Alpine Yesterdays, she 
says: “The Nash Brothers, Worthy and Ephraim, 
had the largest herd of cattle in Alpine, somewhere 
around 300 head. They ran the cattle up American 
Fork Canyon in the summer. They also owned about 
two hundred head of horses.””*! 

In October of 1893, Ephraim contracted to lease 
a herd of 4,600 sheep and a camp outfit in Emory 
County to his son Ephraim Jefferson for one year. On 
another occasion, he made a large loan to Ephraim 
Jefferson, and the accepted security was a herd of 
3,000 sheep. By any measure, these men were suc- 
cessful stockmen. 

In Alpine Yesterdays, Wild documents Alpine’s 
community leadership. Ephraim was elected mayor 
twice, serving two terms (1894-1895, 1900-1901). 
He also served four terms of various length as a town 
councilman: 1873-1874, 1879-1884, 1887-1893, 
and 1904-1909, almost up to the year of his death in 
1910.” He also found time to carry the United States 
mail from American Fork to Alpine for twenty years. 
His daughter Rhoda Celestia also notes (quoted 
above) that he served as postmaster, though we 
have no details. 

Although fortune seemed to smile on the Nash 
family for many years, things seem to have taken 
a grim turn after about 1900. I have very little 
documentation for the following comments except 
supposition and guesswork. 

His daughter Rhoda Celestia has commented that 
at some point he disposed of his sheep interests to 
his son Ephraim Jefferson. Someone else may wish 
to investigate the price of livestock and wool after 
1900. Wikipedia notes that during the period 1882— 
1911, there were nine recessions affecting the US 
economy, variously “mild” and “severe.’”? BYU his- 
torian Brian Cannon also points to the widespread 
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expansion of the livestock industry during this time.“ 
How these factors affected the Nash financial situa- 
tion are not known. 

On September 23, 1903, Ephraim and Rhoda nego- 
tiated a loan or mortgage with the Bank of American 
Fork in the amount of $6,000 at 5 percent interest. 
This loan was backed by fifty-five shares of Alpine 
Irrigation Stock. Interest was paid regularly through 
April 1909. Reason suggests that if the family were 
“in funds” during that six-year period, they would 
have long since retired that irksome obligation. 

Ephraim died on June 9, 1910. His last will was 
probated on July 16, 1910. He designated that his 
four children, “E. J.,” “Celestia,” “Dessy,” and “Clar- 
ence,” were each to receive the sum of five dollars. 
Presumably the balance of his estate was left to his 
widow, Rhoda. 

On July 17, 1917, a Decree of Distribution of 
Estate was filed, noting the following property (we 
assume all family business at this time was in the 
hands of the eldest child, Rhoda Celestia Nash 
Rowlands): 


Cash distributed as described 

Property lots 

Flora Lode mining claim 

66 shares Alpine Irrigation Company 

6 shares Water Rights, Surplus Ditch, Hyland 
55 shares Alpine Amustment (sic) Company 


Thus ends the history of Ephraim Nash, based on 
information available at this time. 

Sadly, the story of his widow, Rhoda Young 
MeNichol, does not end here but will have to be told 
in another place. Voluminous correspondence found 
among the papers preserved provides considerable 
information about the twenty years between the 
death of Ephraim in 1910 and her own in 1930. She 
continued to live in her Alpine home with her young- 
est child, Clarence. But she was old, poor, suffering 
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from a back problem, living in a very cold home, and 
isolated from many of her closest relatives, who lived 
elsewhere. Eventually she removed to Provo to live 
with her daughter Violet Deseret Nash Johnson and 
died on October 23, 1930, at the age of eighty-eight. 

I add a closing personal note. I was two years old 
when my great-grandmother died. As unlikely as it 
may seem to some, I remember her, as a dark, somber 
figure sitting on the porch of our little home in Provo, 
where she was staying for a time with my mother, 
Celestia, her granddaughter. This recollection gives 
rise to an astonishing chronological sequence. Rhoda 
Young McNichol was born in Tennessee in 1842. 
My great-granddaughter Daisy Litchfield was born 
in 2017. Thus, I am the bridge between lives from 
1842 to 2017, 175 years. The following is a letter 
that I sent to all members of my family. The date 
is lost. 


Ephraim Nash, Our Alpine 
Progenitor 
The Church News published an article I recently 
submitted as a Family History Moment. Some of you 
may have seen this. However, as it is a family “arti- 
fact,” I wanted you to have a copy to place among 
your own records. 

The article keys in on my great-grandmother, 
Rhoda Young McNichol Nash. During the past sev- 
eral years, I have spent a lot of time producing articles 
about her and some of her children and grandchildren. 
These have been posted in Family Search as “Mem- 
ories,” where they may be read by anyone interested. 

Not long ago, Catherine observed—acerbically, 
I might add—” Why aren’t you paying any attention 
to your great-grandfather Ephraim? He’s a forgotten 
man.” She was right. 

Ephraim Nash was extremely well known as an 
outstanding citizen of Alpine City. He and his older 
brother, Worthy, were involved in livestock, mining, 
real estate, and community affairs. Ephraim was 
mayor twice and served as councilman many times. 
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His home was thought to be one of the nicest in the 
community. But after all these years, he is unknown 
by most members of our family. 

Compelled by this lack of recognition, I have spent 
many months pulling together from every available 
source all that is known about our interesting pro- 
genitor. I have been greatly assisted by a trove of 
his surviving personal documents, preserved by his 
daughter Rhoda Celestia (Aunt Lessie) and passed 
down to her son, Weymeth, thence to our cousin 
Joneen. I’ve been fortunate to have Joneen and my 
brother, George, read and edit my monograph. 

It is my ardent hope that you will take the time 
to read my thirteen-page report on Ephraim’s life. 
You can easily find it. Sign in to FamilySearch using 
your LDS account, and if you don’t have one, all 
you need is your membership number from your 
ward clerk. Go to your Family Tree and go back up 
your line until you get to Ephraim. Or, to save time, 
find him using his unique identification number, 
which is KWJC-1HN. 

With love, 

John Arthur Taylor 


Following is the news article that appeared in the 
Church News. 


A Delightful Family History 
Moment 
This story begins in 1842 and culminates in 2017, 
175 years later, when I participated in the blessing 
of my great-granddaughter, Daisy. 

My great-great-grandmother Mary Ann Vance 
was born December 14, 1815, in Jackson, Tennessee. 
In 1837 she married Alexander Barton McNichol. 
Born to this couple were four daughters, Ann, Sid- 
die, Margaret, and Rhoda. Mary Ann divorced Alex- 
ander in 1843 and took her four young daughters to 
live with her father, Lewis Reno Vance. Mary Ann 
was baptized by Elder John D. Lee in 1843. Vance 
sold his property and, gathering his family together, 
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began the long journey from Tennessee to Salt Lake 
City in 1851. At that time, he was accompanied by 
Mary Ann and her four little daughters; his daugh- 
ter Margaret and her husband, T. J. McCullough; 
and his son, John Wesley Vance. The Vance family 
joined the wagon train led by Captain John Tidwell. 
Distressingly, at Loupe, Nebraska, Lewis Vance and 
his daughter Mary Ann died of cholera. Mary Ann’s 
four little daughters, then ten, eight, six, and four 
proceeded west to the valley of the Great Salt Lake 
in the care of their aunt and uncle McCullough. 
Ultimately the family settled in Mountainville, now 
Alpine, Utah. 

After the usual pioneer struggles, Mary Ann’s four 
daughters ultimately married, and they have numer- 
ous descendants. The youngest, my great-grand- 
mother Rhoda Young McNichol, married Ephraim 
Nash in 1838. While economically and socially suc- 
cessful, this couple suffered great tragedy, losing 


four children to diphtheria in just six weeks. A last 
daughter, born 1879, Violet Deseret Nash John- 
son, is my grandmother. Now here is the heart 
of the story: Rhoda Young McNichol Nash was 
born in 1842. She died in 1930. I personally knew 
her. She held me in her arms when I was a young 
child. My grandmother born in 1879 held me. My 
mother, Celestia Johnson Taylor, born 1903, held 
me in her arms. I held my son Thomas Henry Tay- 
lor, born August 14, 1959, in my arms. I held his 
daughter, Allison Celestia, born May 27, 1993. I 
held her daughter, Daisy Marie Litchfield, born July 
12, 2017, in my arms. Thus, I am the living link 
between seven generations, stretching from 1842 to 
2017, a period of 175 years. The 175 years repre- 
senting seven generations is about nine percent of 
the traditionally accepted two thousand years back 
to the birth of Jesus. 


il 


CHAPTER 2 


IN WHICH | AM 
FINALLY BORN 


In a footnote on page two of this history, Tom says 
that I'd written about 50 pages and had not gotten 
to the part where I am born. Since then, I’ve written 
an additional few hundred pages, and now it is time 
to get to it. 

I was born on October 2, 1928, at the Crane Mater- 
nity Home, then located south of Center Street on 
University Avenue. Whether it was immediately 
apparent or a later development, it was noted I had 
Rickets disease, which generally shows up 6 to 24 
months after birth and is caused by a deficiency of 
vitamin D, calcium, or phosphate. Whether this defi- 
ciency was the result of my mother’s diet or mine 
cannot be known. Skeletal deformity caused by 
Rickets can be severe, but in my case resulted only 
in an unequal development of the chest, or so-called 
pigeon breast. Twenty-four years later, when I was 
being inducted into the Army at Fort Douglas, the 
doctor who was examining me called excitedly to a 
colleague, “Hey, Max, come and look at this splen- 
did Harrison Groove,” as if I were a specimen in a 
medical artifact museum. The guy certainly knew 
his anatomy! 

The treatment I received as an infant was to 
be infused with cod-liver oil on a daily basis. And 
oh, how I hated it. This infusion was to prevent 
any further damage. It was not possible to rectify 
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the deformity, although I was always told that it 
might be. 

The personal consequence was that I was very 
embarrassed, and from an early age when swimming, 
changing in gym classes, or being otherwise shirt- 
less, I would habitually cross my chest with my right 
arm. As an adult I ceased to be concerned about this, 
and in fact, when I put on a few extra pounds, the 
deformity lost its definition. 

Perhaps this deformity contributed to a timid- 
ity when I was very young. When I was about four, 
some other child in the neighborhood told me the 
police were going to come and arrest me. I imme- 
diately hid under my grandmother Johnson’s piano 
and stayed there very frightened for a long time. 

When my father was building his home on the 
hill (or for many other reasons I don’t recall), we 
lived at Grandpa and Grandma Johnson’s home fre- 
quently for what seemed like long periods. Perhaps 
these times were when my father made his peri- 
odic trips to the furniture mart in Chicago or when 
mother was in the hospital having another child. We 
were also often there for family dinners. 

Over the years I had ample opportunities to 
get well acquainted with the foibles of my John- 
son grandparents, as did Janice and LynnAnne. 
We were all intimidated by Grandpa’s ranting and 
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roaring. At times he was warm and affectionate to 
us and would dandle us on his leg and sing “Old 
Dan Tucker,” which we loved, or other old songs. 
Other times he would seem scary and unreasonable. 
One time our mother, making light of his imperi- 
ous control, said, “Dad, I’m a married woman. You 
can’t tell me what to do.” 

He retorted, “Cess [Celestia], I am your father, 
and I will tell you what to do as long as you live!” 

We often heard one utterance when Grandma 
would give one of her endless complaints: Grandpa 
would roar, “Oh Lord! What are you crying about 
now!?” In her biography Mother says that she knew 
they loved each other but that each was difficult in 
their own way, and they lived apart in later years 
when he had to accept employment away from home 
with the CCC or other government jobs, such as at 
the Topaz Relocation Center near Delta toward the 
end of World War II. 

The Johnson home, at the time, fronted on Fifth 
East. Open irrigation ditches that had dirt banks and 
were filled with water ran east to west along the 
street. It was a wonderful place to play, and I recall 
the many hours spent playing in the ditch with neigh- 
borhood boys—one friend in particular, Earl Weist. 
Years later he was a prominent dentist in Seattle. It 
was great fun to watch the bugs called water striders 
skate on the surface of the water, pluck and eat fresh 
water cress, or view with wonder the tiny yellow 
flowers that flourished in the ditch. 

A block or so north, on Second East, was the 
home of Rhoda Celestia Nash Rolands, Grandma 
Johnson’s older sister. She was our Aunt Lessie, and 
her husband was Uncle Harry. By that time, they 
were elderly, and, although they were friendly, their 
home was austere. Still, I went up there often and 
was always treated well. 

In their younger days Celestia and Deseret Nash 
were called Lessie and Dessie, and perhaps they still 
called each other by those nicknames. 

Grandma Johnson had a large china closet filled 
with treasures she’d inherited from her mother’s 


family and with items she’d personally collected, 
such as silver service pieces, china figurines, glass 
objects, and other oddments, some of possible value 
and some of none. It was fascinating to look at all 
of them through glass doors that were scarcely ever 
opened. When I was four or five, I stealthily opened 
the door and withdrew several figurines I found 
appealing. After playing with them for a time, I 
traded them to some neighborhood playmate. Per- 
haps that boy’s mother caught sight of Grandma’s 
trinkets and uncovered my crime. Grandma’s trea- 
sures were quickly restored, and I am sure I got a 
great lesson in property rights and thuggery. I don’t 
recall my punishment, but I have no doubt it was 
immediate and severe, for I have been shy of china 
closets ever since. 

Immediately to the north of the Johnson home, 
accessible through the back yard was a mysterious 
outbuilding, possibly a garage belonging to that res- 
idence. Always the explorer, I found that I could 
secretly enter this building and found it irresistible. 
In there was a table or perhaps shelves containing 
stacks of business forms and brochures. I did not 
disturb any of this fascinating material, nor do I 
have the least notion what it was except perhaps the 
detritus of a failed business, for I never perceived 
anyone ever going in or out. I am quite sure that the 
sight of all this published material in orderly stacks 
fed an innate interest. As I may have observed else- 
where, I think that there is a genetic disposition in 
the Dixon and Taylor families that wants to make 
us all clerks. My grandfather Johnson forbade me 
entry into this shed or garage, and I disobeyed. The 
punishment was that I was not to leave the Johnson 
property under any condition for one week. Being 
both of an obedient nature and fearful of any further 
punishment, I fully complied. About five days later, 
Uncle Harold—who was in Provo on vacation— 
and Grandpa were going off in Harold’s automobile. I 
was invited along, which was dandy. Then partway 
into our little jaunt, Grandpa suddenly recalled that 
I was breaking his command, and he gave me a 


tongue-lashing that I thought quite unjust inasmuch 
seeing as I had been invited with his concurrence. 

Grandpa was a good cook and took a hand in pre- 
paring meals. I remember him frying sausage and 
standing at the counter peeling tomatoes. He was 
much noted within the family for his heavy use of 
salt. The coffee pot was much used, and the deli- 
cious aroma of coffee was in the air at breakfast 
time. Grandma was partial to her tea, And she loved 
to bake yellow cakes with chocolate frosting. In an 
upper shelf of a cupboard there was a paper sack 
full of raisins. Once, when I was very young and 
alone in the house, I climbed up and brought down 
the sack and ate raisins until I was totally sick, and 
for many years thereafter I could not abide to eat 
even one. 

I have a strong memory that near the Fourth of 
July we were attending a family dinner, and I had a 
new cap gun and some very innovative caps branded 
Mammoth. Ordinary caps were red, but the Mam- 
moth caps, containing more explosive powder, were 
pale blue. Red caps typically came in rolls that could 
be inserted in toy pistols that fed the perforated rolls 
ahead with each pull of the trigger. The Mammoth 
caps were designed to be used in single-shot toy pis- 
tols. The Mammoth caps made a much louder and 
more pleasing noise, at least to the ears of a small 
boy. While I was sitting at the dining room table, 
whether by intention or accident, I fired a Mammoth 
cap, startling everyone. Grandpa was not pleased, 
and I was verbally scorched. 

At this point in my relations with Grandpa, I 
never saw him using alcohol, except at family pic- 
nics in the mountains, when he brought along bot- 
tles of beer. I have a very sad memory of about ten 
years later. When Byron Nelson was getting involved 
with my Aunt Wyla, Grandpa was totally against this 
growing relationship, though in later years Grandpa 
and Byron became close friends. I had a wonderful 
relationship with Byron and adored him. When I was 
fourteen or so, I was invited to go on a deer-hunting 
trip with Grandpa and Byron and some friend. On 
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a cold and frosty morning, we set out for Kanosh, 
about 125 miles south of Provo on old US 89. When 
we arrived at our destination, way out in the boon- 
docks, the car was parked, and rifles were unlim- 
bered to be checked. Grandpa had brought a bottle 
of rum, which was uncorked and passed around. 
To my shock and shame, I was offered a swig, and 
I declined. Over the years I’ve often regretted that 
Grandpa thought it fitting to introduce me to “drink.” 
I’ve also been grateful that I did not partake, as who 
knows where that first drink would have taken me, 
given the demonstrated Johnson family proclivity to 
favor alcohol. 

I was along for the company and did not have a 
rifle. Grandpa had a .30—.30 Winchester lever-action 
rifle that was a beauty. After his death, I hoped to 
somehow gamer that piece, but Uncle Kent took it, 
and it disappeared into infinity. Uncle Byron had a 
rifle that fired a Remington .35 cartridge with which 
he was a prodigious marksman. “Sighting-in” on this 
occasion, he fired at a jack rabbit in midair between 
hops among the sage brush from at least 100 yards 
away and blew him in half. No deer was shot on this 
occasion, and I doubt we even saw one. I’m sure 
all the game was prancing around the mountains 
near Provo and we should have stayed home. 

After our home on the hill was built, the John- 
sons were often with us, especially on holidays. 
Grandpa loved warmth, and though our home was 
maintained at a comfortable temperature, he was often 
seen adjusting the thermostat to raise the tempera- 
ture. Before long, my father would go the thermo- 
stat and rectify the adjustment. It was comical. 

Grandma Johnson abhorred venison, which seems 
odd, because her young brother Clair was a great 
hunter in her early days and was noted as an accom- 
plished cook. During the war years, when some 
friend shot a deer during the season and the meat 
was butchered, wrapped in paper, and stored in the 
local ice locker, it was a treat to receive a cut as 
a gift. Once when the Johnsons were with us for a 
Sunday dinner, mother prepared a venison roast and 
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served it disguised as beef. Grandma enjoyed her 
dinner and was never told she’d eaten deer meat. 


Terrible Furnace Tales 


In the well-loved movie “A Christmas Story,” one 
of the entertaining elements is the awesome bat- 
tle between Ralphie’s “old man,” played by actor 
Darren McGavin, and the scary furnace in the base- 
ment. The author, Jean Shepherd, placed the story 
in the late ’30s early ’40s. The furnace in my boy- 
hood home was installed in about 1933, so our fur- 
nace could have been an evil twin of the one in the 
movie. I can’t remember a time when our coal-burn- 
ing furnace was not my responsibility. It was at the 
foot of the basement stairs and was large. A yard in 
front of the furnace, there was a hopper about three 
feet wide, four feet long, and four feet high with a 
lid on hinges. The hopper was connected to the fur- 
nace by a large tube containing an auger. The hop- 
per was filled with crushed coal. When the thermostat 
upstairs demanded more heat, the stoker would 
respond by auguring coal into the furnace. This was 
an extremely clever symbiotic relationship but had 
an ever-present consequence lurking. If the thermo- 
stat was turned too low (when the family was away, 
for example), the coal in the furnace would be con- 
sumed, and the fire would die away. When the tem- 
perature in the house fell, the thermostat would 
demand heat, and the stoker would auger coal into 
the cold furnace until it was completely filled. On 
returning home to a cold house, it was my job to 
open the furnace door and with a small shovel reach 
in and empty the furnace—not an easy job. Then I’d 
have to build a fire in the furnace using newspapers 
and wood kindling and restart the process. This did 
not happen often. 

Near the furnace was a small room filled with 
crushed coal, delivered when needed by a coal dealer 
through an exterior window. Every afternoon my 
job was to fill the hopper with coal. Another daily 
job had to do with removing the clinker. The clinker 
is the stony residue or consolidated ash left behind by 


burning coal. It forms into a fairly solid ring that has 
to be removed from the furnace daily, using a claw- 
like device on the end of a rod. We kept a metal 
washtub near the furnace, and the red-hot clinker 
would be removed from the furnace and placed in 
the tub and left to cool. It sounds dangerous, and I 
guess it was. About every week, Daddy and I would 
carry out the wash tub and empty the contents in the 
dirt road to fill ruts. 


Siblings 

The word “sibling,” signifying one’s brothers and sis- 
ters, is a useless word and would not be missed if it 
fell out of the dictionary. Joseph in Canaan is noted 
for having ten half-brothers, one full-brother, and at 
least one half sister. Thirteen of them and no sib- 
ling rivalry” is mentioned, though it was rife. The 
word “sibling” didn’t come into modern use until 
1903. As Lynn and Celestia’s first born, I watched 
with joy as my three sisters and brother were born. 
Among us there was the usual teasing, quarreling 
and taunting, but I do not recall ever seeing any 
intentional cruelty or meanness at any time. I truly 
believe that we all loved one another without any 
reservation, and that love has extended all our lives. 

Janice was my first sister, born February 24, 1931, 
about two and a half years after me. Janice, through- 
out her life, has always been an amiable, mild, and 
sweet person. I have never known her to say any- 
thing derogatory about anyone, nor has she been 
known to commit a mean act of any kind. We were 
companions and friends, and until LynnAnne was 
born a few years later, we slept in the same bed out 
in that dreadfully cold sleeping porch. As a teen- 
ager and college girl, Janice was very popular. I did 
not realize this, because I was away on my mission 
or in the Army or concerned with my own affairs. 
But later on, it seemed as if I met a host of men who 
would tell me: “I used to date your sister Janice.” 
At last, Janice fell in love with Monte DeGraw from 
Spanish Fork. 


Before I actually met Monte, we were both in a 
New Testament religion class taught by Professor T. 
Earl Pardoe (who first acquainted us with the notion 
that the word “Atonement” is actually a compound 
of the words: “‘at-one-ment’”’). Monte was nice look- 
ing and extremely well dressed. I disliked him on 
sight, an impression quickly overcome when I actu- 
ally got to know him. He was an aspiring artist. 
After marriage and graduation from college, they 
moved to La Jolla, California, where they both had 
contracts to teach school, a move my father initially 
deplored. In the end this was a perfect professional 
move for them, and they enjoyed great success. 
Monte taught art and was highly respected as a 
teacher. He also continued to paint and had many 
shows, and his popular works are found in many 
homes and businesses. The DeGraws had five chil- 
dren and numerous grandchildren. 

Lynn Ann, born May 17, 1935, was a sprightly 
child and always attractive. She and Janice were great 
friends. A very happy memory I have of my sisters 
is seeing them every night when they were in high 
school, sitting together on the living room carpet, 
putting up their hair. Others are from when they were 
younger, spending hours cutting out paper dolls and 
the accompanying apparel changes (which were also 
paper cutouts) or playing jacks on the kitchen floor. 
Lynn Ann was very pretty and very social, sometimes 
to the exclusion of her studies. Dad and I used to twit 
her about this, and it made her furious. When she was 
a junior or senior in high school, she revolted and 
said something like, “I’m going to show you people.” 
She buckled down and got excellent grades, which 
impressed us all. 

After a very active social life, she fell in love 
with Bryan Richards, a tall, handsome, athletic fel- 
low from Salt Lake City. Bryan had been a mis- 
sionary in the Great Lakes Mission, which included 
Cincinnati at that time, and later we found enjoy- 
ment in talking about people and events. Bryan and 
my father were great fans of BYU sports, and they 
formed a remarkable attachment to one another. 
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Bryan enjoyed being a Salt Lake City youth and 
man, and despite attempts of various employers to 
get him to take assignments elsewhere, he could 
not be budged. However, the Lord had other plans 
for Bryan. After faithful service in several bishop- 
rics and as a stake president, he was called to be a 
mission president in England and thereafter a Gen- 
eral Authority Seventy, in which role he had assign- 
ments all over the world, culminating in their being 
appointed president and matron of the Bountiful 
Utah Temple. Bryan recently told me that when he 
was a young boy and got out of line, his father would 
say, “I’m going to send you to Mongolia!” Little did 
he know. Bryan has been in Mongolia three times. 

Meanwhile, Lynn Ann (whose name has mys- 
teriously become LynnAnne) had many enriching 
experiences in dramatic arts: giving readings, devel- 
oping (with her late son-in-law, Kim Gregson) a 
very successful traveling puppet show, and pub- 
lishing related books and audio tapes, for example, 
Jonah in Jeopardy. In her later years, she turned her 
attention to painting. It has become a consuming 
passion, and her output has been prodigious. She 
has become a very talented painter. LynnAnne and 
Bryan have eight children, and their posterity is so 
numerous they cannot be counted. 

Kathryn Dee was born September 11, 1941. How 
can we account for the “Dee’’? This is unknowable, 
but it might have been in reference to our well-loved 
cousin, Henry D. Taylor, Jr., who for the first two 
decades of his life was known as Dee. Unaccount- 
ably, she was a very pretty blonde as a small child, 
but her hair darkened before too long. She was her 
father’s pet until she became very willful with a 
strong personality. She had many interests and was 
known to be rather uncaring about her personal 
appearance. She also successfully evaded some of 
the usual household duties. One time up at the family 
cabin in Brickerhaven, my wife, Catherine, asked 
my mother, “Why is Kathryn upstairs reading when 
you are down here doing all the dishes?” 
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Mother sighed and said something like, “It is so 
much easier to do it myself than to try to get Kathryn 
to help.” 

Now for the transformation. It happened when 
I lived away from home. Kathryn’s interest shifted. 
Her artistic talents blossomed. She cared about her 
personal appearance, joined Sub Debs, and became 
very popular. She turned into a highly responsible 
woman. She was more interested in and more car- 
ing about our estranged cousin Charlie than anyone 
in the family. She married Brent Brockbank and 
became the mother of eight children. She developed 
into a fine commercial artist and watercolorist. She 
was fun to be around and was my collaborator in 
making many batches of yeast-carbonated root beer 
under our private label, “OLD SOT.” 
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My little sister Kathryn and I enjoyed brewing yeasty home- 
made root beer. 


She was killed on February 5, 1985, in a tragic 
automobile accident near her home in Hollister, Cali- 
fornia. Her four-year-old, David, was by her side but 
survived. I spoke at her funeral. Many years later a 
man I did not know approached me to say he had 


attended that funeral and remembered that I’d said 
of her death: “She was surgically removed from life,” 
because of the circumstances. At the time, we feared 
for the survival of her eight children, but angels on 
both sides of the veil were on the watch. All eight 
children have been married in the temple. Two of 
her three sons graduated from West Point. I look for- 
ward to the time when I shall hear my little sister 
once again say—her hallmark—”Now let me ask 
you a question.” 

When it was disclosed that Mother was “expect- 
ing” again, there was joy in our home and the hope 
that a brother might be added to our stable. I had 
three wonderful sisters but really hoped that the next 
child would be a boy. After he was born, on Septem- 
ber 13, 1944, we were taken to see him. There must 
have been a Provo hospital by that time. This little 
boy was quite dark, with a lot of dark hair growing 
low on his forehead. We were delighted that we 
had a brother and that he was like an Indian baby. 
Throughout the broader Taylor family, all the boys 
seemed to be called George, even if that was not 
their name. I did not understand this convention 
until many years later. Our great-grandfather was 
George, he had a son named George, and the name 
was sprinkled liberally elsewhere in the family. So, 
we all thought our little brother ought to be George. 
We children also voted that his middle name should 
be Terry, after the popular Milton Caniff comic strip 
Terry and the Pirates. Mother did not care for the 
name Terry, because she’d known a family by that 
name that she did not like. We prevailed, and George 
Terry Taylor entered his earthly ministry. 

Though George and I are separated by sixteen 
years, we have always been close, and each of us has 
taken a great interest in one another’s adventures and 
careers to this very day. We shared the same bedroom 
in the basement of our home on the hill. On many 
occasions, my friends would be “hanging out” with 
me in that bedroom, and George would be asleep 
(or pretending to be). No doubt he got a rich edu- 
cation feigning sleep while high school or college 


conversations were going on. George is very much 
his own man and has always maintained that he is a 
stranger and a wanderer on earth, far from his real 
home. He has written a wonderful volume of per- 
sonal history that I strongly recommend. 

George has had an unusual career. Gifted with a 
strong physique, he has enjoyed competitive sports, 
particularly basketball. He has always been a pro- 
digious hiker, too often alone and in peril. His pro- 
fessional assignments at the Missionary Training 
Center include executive secretary to three Provo 
MTC presidents, director of senior missionary train- 
ing, director of training for missionaries assigned 
to English-speaking missions, president of the Las 
Vegas Mission, and president of the Manila MTC. 
His most recent Church calling is as stake patri- 
arch. Throughout his career, he has found time to be 
involved as a senior scout leader, serve as a temple 
ordinance worker, and serves concurrently as a senior 
missionary consultant in the BYU Family History 
Library. George and I enjoy traveling together on 
“mystery trips” and kibitzing about our different 
thoughts on gospel mysteries and movies. George 
married the talented Debra Sue Wagstaff, and they 
have had six children. 

As a group of children, we have often commented 
that though our folks did not have great means, 
we always felt secure and that we had all that we 
needed. We did not fear world catastrophe and felt 
safe throughout World War II. Our parents had the 
unusual gift of making us all feel warm and com- 
fortable in a cosmic sense. However, we all had 
other fears, which are discussed elsewhere. 


Our Home on Pussy Willow Bend 


The septic tank and drain field, located just below 
our house on the steep slope to the west, was beauti- 
fied when mother planted some pussy willows and 
they thrived. So we jokingly referred to our home 
as the home on “Pussy Willow Bend.” This was an 
informal name, because we had no street address 
at all, nor any rural mail deliveries, nor any street 
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maintenance, nor any sidewalks, nor any newspa- 
per deliveries, nor any milkman deliveries, nor any 
garbage collections, nor any telephone. Our mail 
was addressed % DTR, Provo, Utah. We gathered 
our mail, newspaper, and milk and butter in Provo 
and brought it home. When I was in Army Basic 
Training in 1952, I was called out by the Quarter- 
master and scolded because I’d provided such a 
limp mailing address as “C/o DTR, Provo, Utah.” 
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My mother, Celestia, was raised in households devoted to home 
canning the local fruits in their season. She was tireless, and the 
results were astonishing. In the years prior to WWII, our dinner 
often culminated in enjoying a dish of fruit. Mother would send 
one of her children to the dark fruit-room in the basement to make 
a selection of their own choice. I am not exaggerating one whit to 
say the shelves were loaded with quart jars of peaches, apricots, 
cherries, strawberries, raspberries, apple sauce, pears, grape 
Juice, and maybe more. I must have had that dark fruit room in 
mind when I drew this outré sketch. 


Our home on the hill was designed by my father 
and was small but functional. As the family grew in 
size, he had to make adaptations. The basement room 
that was planned to be my bedroom did not work 
out, so Janice and I shared the open sleeping porch on 
the east. After LynnAnne arrived, Dad divided that 
space into two bedrooms, with a passing hallway 
running north and south connecting the garage and 
the entrance into the house. The girls shared one bed- 
room, and the one on the northeast corner was my lair. 
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At that time, very large rolls of carpet were shipped to 
DTR in crates lined with thin sheets of wood panels 
that must have been sheared off large logs. The pan- 
els were smooth and attractive. This was long before 
the composite hardwood panels so ubiquitous today. 
These shipping containers were readily available, and 
dad lined the walls of the hallway and bedrooms by 
trimming and fitting the panels. Each bedroom had 
a closet, and to my delight, mine had a built-in bunk 
bed. Sometime around the seventh grade, I was given 
a desk with a clever drawer arrangement including 
a space for a typewriter, and this was my mainstay 
throughout high school. 

Early in my parents’ marriage, they had pur- 
chased a Sterling radio console, which also housed 
a phonograph. Eventually this equipment was bro- 
ken and obsolete. The cabinet continued to be used 
for many years, but I was permitted to gut the radio 
and install its receiver and loudspeaker remains in 
my bedroom on shelves I built for the purpose. I 
rigged the radio so it would turn on when I entered 
the room and could be controlled from my bedside. 
I have always been both a radio fanatic and a night 
owl, and often into the wee hours I would dial in 
Los Angeles stations that operated on 50,000-watt 
open channels (KFI and KNX) and would listen to 
great programs even though they faded in and out. I 
loved that small bedroom and the isolation and pri- 
vacy it afforded. I learned to type, and somewhere 
along the way obtained a machine and gained pass- 
able skill. In my teenage years I disappeared into 
that venue as often as possible, and I’m sure my 
parents despaired over their hermit son. Truth tell- 
ing time: to this very day, the hours I can spend in 
my study are very precious. 

A great mystery is the bathroom in that home. 
Eventually there were two adults and five children 
and only one small bathroom with a tub but no 
shower. We were clean, we took baths, we got ready 
for school, etc. How did we manage? 

Because our home was built in about 1932, I 
doubt very much that insulation in the walls and attic 


was incorporated. I don’t have any specific memo- 
ries about drafts or cold spots inside the house, but 
I do recall that space near the hot-air registers was 
highly desired after the kids had their baths, the girls 
no doubt doubling up. After bath time, there would 
be a race to claim a spot by a hot air vent. Another 
after-bath event, perhaps in the evening, would be 
running many rounds on the family racetrack. The 
kitchen emptied into the living room, which emp- 
tied into the hall near the bathroom, which led back 
into the kitchen. It was great fun to race on this 
track, sometimes clockwise and sometimes t’ other. 
It was on this track one time when Melba Liechty 
was “tending” us that we were all racing through the 
house, with me swinging a meat cleaver just behind 
Melba, who was running in mock terror. She slipped 
on the kitchen floor and put her leg through a small 
pane of glass in a French door. It made a nasty gash 
just below the knee, and the scar was visible the rest 
of her life. 

Sometime in the early 1950s Dad added a garage 
and made numerous interior changes. The one affect- 
ing George and me was making us a bedroom out 
of the virtually unused space below the sleeping 
porch. It was a lovely room with a fireplace and an 
exterior door leading into the sunken garden. There 
were drawbacks: it was cold down there, and the 
fireplace did not draw well and smoked. But it was 
comfortable, and we enjoyed it notwithstanding our 
age differential. After I’d returned from my mission 
and the military service and the bedroom was built, 
I was twenty-three or twenty-four, and George was 
only seven or eight. We slept in a double bed. One 
morning when I arose, I had an itchy spot on my 
abdomen. I scratched it a bit but otherwise ignored 
it. That night when I turned down the covers to go 
to bed, I found a dead black widow spider that I 
appeared to have rolled on in the night. I was happy 
not to have known, as ignorance seems to have neu- 
tralized the venom. 

I’m increasingly aware that because my memory 
is excellent, I could continue telling tales of my young 


years and not come close to getting on with other 
events and periods of my life, so I must move on. 


Holidays and All the Trimmings 
Ranked by splendor and excitement, the holidays 
would stack up like this: Christmas, Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving, Halloween, New Year’s Day, and 
Decoration Day (now known as Memorial Day). All 
the others just came and went, enjoyed but not par- 
ticularly memorable. 

My mother loved Christmas, and she passed on 
her enthrallment. She filled the hearts of her chil- 
dren with the lore and reality of Santa Claus and all 
his helpers, including the reindeer. Before Christ- 
mas, mother would walk up Rock Canyon and cut 
greens to decorate the house. There would be a large 
Christmas tree and a great folderol about colored 
lights, shiny ornaments, and tinsel. For Christmas 
dinner, there would be a roast turkey and pump- 
kin and mince pies. On Christmas morning we rose 
after a sleepless night and were filled with angst 
until we could see if Santa had complied with our 
prayers, hopes, and dreams. Mother had a ritual 
clearly designed to cruelly postpone gratification. 
We had to arise and dress, get in line in descending 
order of age, enter the room where the tree and pres- 
ents awaited us, and then open each gift one by one 
so we could all share the awe and excitement. The 
afternoons were oh so difficult because our parents, 
naturally enough, wanted to visit their own parents 
and their own brothers and sisters, so we would 
have to pay boring visits to relatives when we really 
wanted to stay home and play with our toys. On 
the other hand, it was quite interesting to check out 
the toys and gifts that all our cousins had received, 
which often invoked some envy. It was customary to 
see gifts piled in neat displays. My wife, Catherine, 
deplores this old custom. She wants to get all the 
presents out of sight as soon as possible. 

I have a bit more to say on the subject of toys: 
These days, toys are ubiquitous. Toys”R”Us (now 
bankrupt), Amazon, Walmart, and many other 
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merchandisers have taught our children that they 
are entitled to receive toys on countless occasions 
throughout the year. This was not the case in the 
1930s and 1940s, when families were emerging 
from the rigors of depression years. Most retailers 
did not carry a stock of toys except as Christmas 
approached. Most children, at least in my environ- 
ment, did not expect to receive toys except per- 
haps on birthdays or as Christmas gifts. Beginning 
in December, many of the businesses on Univer- 
sity Avenue and Center Street set up special long 
tables displaying their assortment of Christmas 
toys. I recall Western Auto; Carlson Hardware; 
Sears, Roebuck and Co.; Kress; Woolworth; Tay- 
lor Brothers; DTR; and many others with exciting 
and enticing toys on display. It was glorious when 
I was in grade school and junior high to walk the 
mile from school to DTR to catch a ride home 
with Dad at 6:00 p.m., stopping at every toy dis- 
play to handle the wares yearningly and dream of 
presents to come. 

An exception to the dearth of toys was the Fourth 
of July. These days it is impossible to imagine how 
exciting it was for every boy who felt entitled to 
cadge enough cash from his dad to buy a new cap 
gun, caps, and perhaps some fire-crackers and punk. 
A day or two before the Fourth, the parking strip 
along Center Street would be lined with vendors 
displaying an unimaginable assortment of exciting 
toy firearms, including single-shot pistols, cap guns 
capable of holding caps in roll form, and even a new 
version that fired a round cap with six mounds of 
powder. It was monumentally exciting to buy a new 
cap gun and an unlimited supply of caps. The most 
common variety came in a box with five or six rolls 
attached, which could be separated and loaded into 
the cap gun’s chamber. The roll would be advanced 
with every trigger pull. In the year 2021, or what- 
ever year it is when these words are read, toy fire- 
arms are totally discountenanced. In fact, their use 
could be fatal to an innocent child or youth. It is not 
uncommon for a law enforcement officer to have to 
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fire on toy- or fake-pistol-wielding persons, with 
usually fatal results. 

Thanksgiving Day was a very great family hol- 
iday. Grandma Taylor’s family had a long tradition 
of gathering everyone. Sons, daughters, spouses, and 
grandchildren all looked forward to having dinner 
together. While the women prepared dinner, most 
of the rest of the family looked forward to going 
ice-skating. In those days, winters set-in in October, 
and by Thanksgiving Day, Utah Lake would usu- 
ally be topped by about eight inches of ice. Alterna- 
tively, some entrepreneur would flood a meadow at 
the mouth of South Fork (Vivian Park), and there 
would be good skating there. He provided fifty-gal- 
lon fire barrels for welcome warmth. Cars driven 
by some uncle would be loaded with cousins of all 
ages. Everyone had their own skates. 

About noon we all made our way back to Grand- 
ma’s, where the dining room table would be beauti- 
fully set with turkey place cards made of gumdrops 
by young Aunt Ruth and Cousin Elayne. Turkeys 
were not so big then as they are now, but the largest 
bird to be found was beautifully roasted. It had to 
serve about thirty people, and I recall that the portion 
of white meat I received was a mere flinder. There 
were two table settings, the first for about twenty 
kids and the second for all the adults. As soon as the 
first setting was over, the youngsters were sent off to 
the movies. There were three theaters, The Strand, 
Uinta, and Paramount, so there would be a pick of 
movies. In those days, you didn’t view a film by 
starting time, because the movie ran continuously. 
Everyone was well accustomed to entering the the- 
ater in the middle of a movie, just waiting until it 
rotated through to your starting place and then men- 
tally putting the pieces together. A typical movie 
occasion included a double feature, a newsreel, a 
Pete Smith Special, a serial episode, and a cartoon. 
You really got three or four solid hours of entertain- 
ment for a dime! One Thanksgiving, Cousin Kent 
and I were totally enamored by the 1938 film Robin 
Hood, starring Errol Flynn, and stayed glued in 


place for a second showing. We had to be extracted 
by a family rescue party. 

Oh, what a wonderful collection of relatives there 
were in those days. Grandma Taylor, all the uncles 
and aunts, and most cousins have passed on. There 
are a few left, but I am the oldest of all. 

There is not much to say about Halloween. It 
was mildly exciting, cutting a pumpkin and all, but 
trick or treating was not in the cards, for there was 
only one other home on the hill to trek to in the dark 
on a rutted road with no sidewalk. 





In the text, I mention Halloween without enthusiasm, but in my 
later years it became a well-loved occasion. I often sent my chil- 
dren, grandchildren, and friends special cards with Halloween 
Jokes and riddles. 


Decoration Day is memorable, for that was the 
day we opened the cabin in Brickerhaven for the sum- 
mer. Opening the cabin in those days was acinch... 
walk in! As mom and dad’s family increased in size, 
Decoration Day, latterly Memorial Day, was an 
occasion for gathering, and an important part of the 
festivities was making a batch of homemade pine- 
apple sherbet, which we all loved. Here I must say a 
word or two about ice: 

In my parent’s first home, they had an icebox, 
which was a chest resembling a refrigerator, though 
made of wood. There was a storage compartment at 
the top, which accommodated a block of ice. The 
cold air off the ice would descend through the box 
to keep milk and food cool. The melting ice water 
would be captured in a drip pan and emptied at least 


daily. The ice was replenished periodically by the 
ice wagon, which made regular deliveries. Proba- 
bly ice was first cut in blocks from Utah Lake and 
held in storage under sawdust. On a hot summer 
day, the advent of the ice wagon was an occasion 
for running into the street and trying to intrigue a 
small piece. At some point iceboxes were replaced 
by refrigerators, though ice was still manufactured 
by the Provo Ice and Storage Company located by 
the train tracks on Fifth South. So, early on Decora- 
tion Day or the Fourth of July, I would accompany 
Dad down to the ice house to get a block of ice 
about a foot square to be taken up to Brickerhaven 
in a gunny sack. There it would be bludgeoned into 


small pieces with a hatchet head or hammer so it 
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Lynn and Celestia, John, Janice, LynnAnne, and Jerry (our first 
dog), a Springer Spaniel, 1935. 
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would fit into a hand-turned freezer. Electric freez- 
ers were just making their appearance. 

So, on these special holidays, mother would pre- 
pare the ingredients, and all who would took a turn at 
the ice cream freezer crank, while someone replen- 
ished the ice and the rock salt, which lowered the 
temperature of the ice and water on the outside of 
the freezer canister that froze the mixture. Later 
we did have an electric model that greatly reduced 
the work. One unusual summer, when several of 
the children were married and on hand, we made a 
freezer of pineapple sherbet five days in a row. A six- 
quart freezer, filled five times, equals thirty quarts 
that one week. As Robert Ripley would have said it, 
“Believe it or not.” It was glorious! 

In 1947, the summer before I left on my mission, 
I had an ingenious idea. I obtained an old washing 
machine from DTR, removed the tub, and built a lit- 
tle platform in the center of a height to enable me to 
link the washing machine roller mechanism to the 
ice cream freezer gear after removing the handle. 
This transformation was spectacular, for it churned 
the ice cream at a steady and very fast rate. It could 
freeze ice cream in ten minutes. I guess it looked 
like a piece of junk, for when I looked for it on my 
return several years later, it had disappeared, and no 
one knew anything about it. 


In Which I Am Introduced to 
Crime and Duplicity 

Before our home on the hill was built, we lived in 
a small home on First North between Second and 
Third West. The home was owned by John T. Taylor, 
a brother of my Grandfather Arthur. At the time of the 
incidents I will mention, I was probably four or five 
years old. There was in the neighborhood a slightly 
older boy named Jack Kelly. I was greatly drawn to 
him, and we played together often. Jack was very 
streetwise. I was guileless. 

The game of marbles was highly popular at the 
time. The idea was to find a flat area with lovely dirt 
and use a stick to draw in the dirt a circle about six 
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feet in diameter. Every player would put in the ring 
ten marbles or whatever was agreeable. The rules of 
the game are flexible, but a player could take a posi- 
tion anywhere outside the ring. The player would 
then cradle a favorite taw in the crook of the index 
finger and “shoot” the taw with considerable force 
and accuracy by flipping the thumb. The object 
of the game is to strike one of the marbles in the 
ring and knock it out of the ring for keeps. This is 
really a game of skill, and a vast number of mar- 
bles changed hands. Every boy had a favorite taw, 
which often was a little larger than a glass marble. 
A taw could be glass or sometimes onyx or quartz. 
When I was four or five, I had a considerable collec- 
tion of marbles but not much skill. I don’t know if 
Jack Kelly had any skill either, but he was older and 
manipulative, and soon he had all of my marbles. 
John T. Taylor was proprietor of a popular gro- 
cery store located alongside Taylor Brothers Com- 
pany on the north side of Center Street. I recall it 
as rather narrow, and it had a rear entrance not too 
far from our home across the street. I have a vague 
memory of what the store was like, with fresh veg- 
etables, barrels of various items on the floor, and 
canned goods on display. I don’t have any recollec- 
tion of my crime, but apparently under Jack Kelly’s 
influence, I may have pilfered some small gro- 
cery item, possibly candy, with him. This event was 
reported to my parents, and my behavior was no 
doubt corrected. The upshot was that I was no lon- 
ger allowed to play with Jack Kelly. This broke my 
heart at the time, as he had captured my friendship. 
I don’t have any other memories of Jack Kelly, 
except that twelve or thirteen years later, | was with 
a date and friends at the Rainbow Randevu in Salt 
Lake City. This was a very popular dance venue 
where the major swing bands of the day were booked. 
Folks who wanted liquor had to BYOB (bring your 
own bottle) in a paper sack. Setups, mixers, etc., 
were available at the bar. At some point, dancing 
near the bar, I caught sight of a young man I am 
virtually positive was Jack Kelly, working as a 


bartender. I did not attempt to talk to him. I have the 
feeling that his pathway had diverged along far dif- 
ferent lines than mine. Needless to say, my friends 
and I belonged to the soft drink crowd. 


Pals with Four Paws 
Acommon view is that if a dog (Canis lupus famil- 
iaris) had a genealogist, he would trace his origin 
back to a primordial wolf who, perhaps drawn by 
the smell of roasting meat, was befriended and 
stayed around for regular meals. In fact, scientists 
believe that the origin of the dog began with just one 
encounter, around fifteen thousand years ago, with 
a gray wolf in central Asia. It is beguiling to specu- 
late on the growing dependency of man and beast: 
man providing food, warmth, and companionship 
and dog providing help with hunting, protection, 
and friendship. 

One particular aspect of this relationship is quite 
astonishing. Over the centuries, the genetics of dog- 
dom have been manipulated by breeders to serve a 
myriad of purposes, including hunters, shepherds, 
guards, miniature pets, and so forth. Today, the 
Fédération Cynologique Internationale recognizes 
340 breeds. The heaviest dog on record is an English 
mastiff named Alcana Zorba, who weighed in at 343 
pounds; the smallest, chihuahua Miracle Milly, at 
one pound. I personally don’t care for tiny dogs or 
bizarre dogs. If the primordial gray wolf could see 
the one-pound chihuahua, I believe he would not be 
pleased at the degeneracy of his race. 

I have been fortunate in the wonderful pals with 
four paws that have enriched my life. 

When my father moved us “up on the hill” in 
1933, it was not long before he added a family pet, 
a handsome springer spaniel, a lovable bird dog of 
great energy named Jerry. We must have kenneled 
him out of doors, because he seemed free to ramble 
at night, where he had great adventures. We lived in 
the wilds, and there was a profusion of animal life, 
including pheasants, quails, snakes, skunks, porcu- 
pines, etc. Jerry was intrigued by porcupines and had 


a number of encounters with them. He would show 
up in the morning with a muzzle full of quills. It was 
a shocking sight, for he just bristled with quills and 
was in great pain. They had to be removed imme- 
diately, for, being barbed, they could migrate into 
the brain. My father’s actions were direct and effec- 
tive. He sat with Jerry’s head held firmly between his 
knees and pulled out each quill with a pair of pliers. 
This was an awful task for all concerned, particu- 
larly for the dog, who experienced exquisite pain. 
Notwithstanding, Jerry must have found porcupines 
irresistible, because he did it again. 

We never knew about all of Jerry’s nocturnal 
adventures, but he must have gone into the chicken 
business, for one morning he showed up gutshot, and 
we figured he’d been into some farmer’s chicken 
coop. In those days there were no veterinarians in 
our community. My father made a bed for him out 
of old gunnysacks in the basement, and we pro- 
vided him with food and water. He spent a lot of 
time licking the bullet wound in his abdomen, and 
to our surprise he eventually recovered. He once 
again took up his life of crime and just disappeared. 
We thought he’d probably gone back to the chicken 
coop and had been shot by an angry farmer and was 
now permanently dead. 

When we were very young, Janice and I shared 
the so-called sleeping porch over the erstwhile below- 
grade garage. Down on Fifth West, Dad had been 
raised with his brothers in a sleeping porch (the one 
dragged up on the hill by Uncle Bud years later). Our 
sleeping porch over the garage was unheated and 
had only screens around three sides. When the snow 
was blowing, it would sift through the screens and 
onto the bed. At night when we were directed to go 
to bed, it was a mad scramble to race out of the warm 
house, across a cold floor, and into what seemed to be 
a freezing cold bed. Sometimes mother would fill a 
hot-water bottle for us, and that was a joy. Once she 
bought a set of flannel sheets, and they were such a 
wonderful change from percale. We had a black- and 
white cat. Her name was possibly “Boots,” though 
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John and Gypsy. 


my memory is hazy about this subject. Often Boots 
would be taken into our bed, and I testify that a warm 
cat in a cold bed is mighty comforting. 

I don’t recall how we acquired Gypsy, a wildly 
active smooth-hair fox terrier, but he was great fun. 
How long he lived or the manner of his leaving I 
don’t remember. I was probably eight or nine, and 
overalls were my usual garb. Gypsy loved to catch 
the leg bottoms with his sharp teeth and worry and 
pull them while I danced around trying to shake 
him off. We both enjoyed this ritual. I probably only 
owned one pair of overalls, but if I had more, they 
were all frayed and raggedy at the bottom of each leg. 

A famous incident with Gypsy happened when 
some cat we owned had a litter of kittens. When they 
were a few weeks old, Gypsy found them and was 
having a ball throwing them into the air and catch- 
ing them and doing it again. This is the nature of the 
terrier, which was bred to hunt rats, foxes, and other 
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small vermin. We quickly rescued the kittens, which 
were probably the worse for wear. 

While I was twelve or thirteen, we began to enjoy 
having American cocker spaniels. These are medi- 
um-size dogs, bred to be bird hunters and fetchers. 
The two cockers we had over the years were just 
pets and allowed to loaf and play their lives away. 
The first was named Poogie. Why? I don’t know. 
They are friendly and loyal. Ours were golden in 
color. Cockers have long, silky ears that hang as pen- 
dants along the dog’s head. Because of the humidity 
under there, they are very susceptible to ear infec- 
tions. Another vexing problem was that our home 
was surrounded by a sea of cheatgrass, which has 
sharp spiny seeds that attach themselves to socks 
and pants and get underneath a cocker’s drooping 
ears, causing irritation and pain. 

I remember once finding a pheasant’s nest filled 
with eggs at the top of Eph Liechty’s lucerne field just 
east of our home. The nest was cleverly concealed, 
nestled under the lucerne (or alfalfa). I remember 
taking great pains to keep Poogie from discovering 
the nest, because he would have immediately eaten 
the eggs and destroyed the nest. 

As long as I am talking about this lucerne field, 
I’d like to mention that in those days we never wore 
shoes while enjoying those days of vacation from 
school. Once I was running full tilt and barefoot 
through this beautiful green field when my big toe 
impacted a large rock. I am quite sure the toe was 
broken, but in those days, as the saying goes, there’s 
nothing for it, and one must grin and bear it. 

Poogie had a direful end. I’m guessing he was 
about seven or eight when he fell ill with some 
canine malady. As before, no veterinarian, but some 
authority advised an enema. It fell to my lot to deal 
with this. Then he died. I am not sure whether it was 
the illness or the enemas that ended his life. 

Along the way a few long-forgot animals wan- 
dered into our ken. As we lived on the outskirts of 
civilization (as many townsfolk believed), when 
folks sometimes drove out into “the country” and 


abandoned unwanted pets, occasionally one would 
show up at our house. I remember one pale-colored, 
forlorn dog someone identified as a water spaniel. 
He did not seem too hearty. We tried to help him, 
but after a time he disappeared. 

Another memorable guest was a fairly large cat 
we named Scrappy or Toughie or something like that. 
This fellow had a rough life; he was scarred, with a 
torn ear and lots of battle marks. My sisters and I 
tried to civilize him, but he was sort of beyond that, 
and after a time of living with us, he wandered off. 

Our second cocker spaniel, Rusty, was very spe- 
cial in all our lives. He was dark gold in color. I 
knew at the time where my father was obtaining the 
cockers, but I have long forgot. Rusty was a good 
sport and a good companion. He accompanied me 
on many arduous hikes around the foothills and 
mountains near our home. I recall one time, accom- 
panied probably by Les Liechty, I was picking my 
way down through a funnel-shaped ravine on the 
southwest slope near the base of Squaw Peak. It 
was quite steep and tricky with showers of stone, 
but there trailing behind was the trusty Rusty. 

Rusty was a family icon. By this time the family 
was intact with me, three sisters, and young George 
Terry, and Rusty was beloved by all. Terry was par- 
ticularly bonded with Rusty, who was endlessly 
patient. Terry was fond of cajoling or dragging Rusty 
underneath the dining room table and making him- 
self comfortable with his head on the dog, and there 
he would take a long nap while twirling a lock of hair 
between his thumb and forefinger. I believe Rusty 
had a long life. I think he passed away when I was 
not in the home, probably in the Army. 

A long stretch of time passed before pets reentered 
my home. In Cincinnati we were living on Stewart 
Road in Silverton, when our son Tom was recov- 
ering from a tonsillectomy. Catherine was running 
some errands in Montgomery, a village about four 
miles north of our home. Someone had a basket of 
kittens, and on a whim, Catherine picked up a ginger 
kitten as a gift to cheer up Tom. 


We were all surprised and pleased. This little 
kitten turned out to be very unusual. He was an 
“attack” cat from the get-go, a genetic throwback 
to his ancestor, a saber-tooth tiger. He would hide 
on something tall and pounce on my head with no 
warning. Once when he was too young to be called 
a cat, I was in the area between our home and that of 
Virginia Gettlefinger, our eccentric neighbor. I was 
doing something with our garbage cans. Virginia 
had a budgie bird of which she was inordinately 
fond that sometimes got away. 

“John,” she said to me. “You have got to do some- 
thing about your cat. It is frightening Billy.” 

“Oh, Virginia! This is just a kitten. He couldn’t 
catch a bird if his life depended on it.” 

At that exact moment, there was some kind of 
noisy rumpus near my feet between the garbage 
cans. There to my consternation was our ginger cat 
with a struggling bird held in his claws. 

Another time Ginger Cat (I don’t remember his 
name) proudly brought into our house a live chip- 
munk, which, escaping, hurled his bloody body 
around the room with the cat in close pursuit. This 
little wildcat finally did not come home. I found that 
he’d been run over by a car on Stewart Road. I hope 
that he has been tamed in the world beyond. 

There was another happening involving Virginia’s 
budgie. Our first home, on Steward Road in Silverton, 
was located in a narrow valley with an even deeper 
back yard stretching on down to several neighboring 
homes. One evening as the light was fading, a wail 
was heard. Looking out the window into the dark- 
ening yard below, We could see a wraithlike fig- 
ure in a gauzy dressing gown floating up and down 
the valley calling, “Billy! Billy Gettlefinger, come 
home!” We inquired about what had happened and 
found that Billy had escaped from Virginia’s home. 
He had got out and flown away. I do not know the 
end of the story. 

When we built our beloved home in Kenwood 
and the children were a little older, we began a run 
of Shetland sheepdogs. Johnny has always been a 
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great reader and soon became enamored with sto- 
ries by Albert Payson Terhune, particularly Lad: A 
Dog. Terhune was a prolific author and dog breeder. 
His Sunnybank Kennels were the source of the fin- 
est collies. Somehow though, Johnny got hooked 
by the idea of owning a Samoyed. The Samoyed 
is a breed of herding dog with a thick, white, dou- 
ble-layer coat, and it originated in Siberia. The male 
stands about two feet tall and weighs around fifty 
pounds. I rejected this breed because I’d heard the 
Samoyed loves to burrow in the earth to make him- 
self comfortable, although John recently told me 
this is not so. Johnny next fixed his eye on the collie, 
which is a beautiful and graceful animal. I too, had 
been a devotee of Terhune when I was a boy and 
felt that this breed needed a lot of open space and 
room for action. He next presented me with the idea 
that we should have a Shetland sheepdog. I told him 
we’d already ruled out a collie-size dog. 

He advised, “No, Daddy, the Shetland is a min- 
iature collie.” 

Actually, the Sheltie is not a collie but was bred 
from other stock in the Shetland Islands as a working 
dog under harsh conditions. They usually stand 
about sixteen inches high and weigh around twen- 
ty-four pounds, though the ones we’ve owned have 
been somewhat larger. Their color is usually sable, 
black, blue-merle, or tricolor. The Sheltie seemed 
right on target as a dog for our boys. 

We felt fortunate to find a Sheltie kennel within 
a few miles of our home, Walnut Hall. We made an 
appointment, and the whole family went to take a 
look. I'll never forget the uproar when we approached 
the fenced-in area, where a half dozen beautiful dogs 
were leaping and jumping at the fence and barking 
joyfully. The owner brought out some pups. We all 
fell in love with a purebred sable puppy. We claimed 
her but could not take her until she was a little older 
and weaned. We named her Laddie, and she was 
on the way to becoming a most beautiful animal. It 
is spectacular when the baby fur gives way to the 
rough but shiny adult coat. Young Shelties do not 
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bark, and it is great fun when at a point in their mat- 
uration, in some moment of excitement, the first 
bark emerges. It is a shocking moment for the dog, 
and you can almost hear him saying to himself (her- 
self in this case), “What was that? Did I do that?” 

Then tragedy. In the summer of 1967, we were 
on our way to a Utah vacation and during our drive 
noticed that Laddie was ill. When we reached Provo, 
we took her to a veterinarian. His diagnosis was that 
Laddie had canine encephalitis, which was fatal, and 
she had to be put to sleep. This was a very sad time 
for us, as in the same week Laddie passed away, so 
did my father and my dear Aunt Alta, Henry’s wife. 

We all wanted another Sheltie and from the same 
kennel, and thus the esteemed Lad entered our fam- 
ily. He too was a beautiful sable. Unlike our later 
Shelties, who were always under restraints, Lad was 
allowed some out-of-doors freedom. He had a large 
appetite for a small dog, and some of our neighbors 
thought him a scourge, as he had the knack of know- 
ing how to tip over a garbage can. We'd have to clean 
up. Lad was house-trained but resisted other disci- 
pline except for one trick. We would sit before him 
and command, “Lad! Shake!” Nothing. We’d repeat 
the command. Nothing. We’d repeat the command 
for the third time in a louder voice. He would then 
growl deep in his chest and reluctantly raise his 
right paw. 

I must add here that whenever we thought of 
acquiring a dog, John and Tom were voluble about 
their willingness to take full care of our pet, but, 
not surprisingly, in the end guess who fed the dog, 
brushed the dog, and provided the dog with mater- 
nal comfort? Catherine, that’s who. 

I played a lot of games with Lad. The one he 
liked best was when I would stand a few steps down 
on the stairs leading to the second floor. While he 
would lie on the upper hall floor, I’d place my hand 
between the balusters and quickly withdraw my 
hand while he would try to catch my hand with his 
teeth. It was fun for both of us. Lad loved to travel. 
We just had to say, “Lad, let’s go bye-bye,” and he 


would race to the car and jump right in. He liked 
to sleep in our bedroom in the clothes closet, head 
inside, rump outside. Catherine remembers that in 
his latter days he would snore softly. One of his 
endearing habits was that wherever he was in the 
house, he would hear the garage door open when I 
returned from work and would dash to the door to 
greet “Alpha Dog.” We had a lot of visitors in those 
days, Church business and so forth. Everyone we 
knew liked Lad. 

Though small as dogs go, he was very feisty. 
When we were traveling and he had to be put in a 
professional kennel for a few days, he would always 
get into fights with other dogs. He loved to sit on 
our back deck and challenge any dog that happened 
to amble by, including a couple of chow chows that 
lived on a farm nearby. Lucky for Lad, they were 
aloof. He had a sad demise. Shetlands are prone to 
skin disorders, and in his old age he had to be put 
down. We were very sad. 

In due time we bought another Sheltie, another 
purebred sable, from a different breeder. This unusual 
woman had a different style. Her puppies practically 
lived on her kitchen floor. She was particularly con- 
cerned that their ears were properly pricked. She 
actually used cloth adhesive tape to hold them in 
proper position until they were set. I registered him 
with the American Kennel Association (AKA), as 
Sir Rudyard Kipling, to be forever known in the 
annals of our family as Kippy. What an interesting 
personality had this one. He was wildly enthusiastic 
about automobiles and could not be trusted off the 
leash, for he would be killed immediately. On the 
corner of our lot on Westover Circle, there was a 
giant pin oak, which had, when we built the house, 
been planted for us as a gift by Paul Sterritt, a land- 
scaper who had been our neighbor on Stewart Road. 
I put a metal stake in the lawn near that tree and 
tethered Kipling to it so he could enjoy a certain 
amount of freedom. The astonishing result was that 
when any wheeled vehicle would round that comer, 
he would run the extent of his cable and hurl himself 


into the air again and again. We thought that surely, 
he would break his neck. Time and again he broke 
collars, metal rings, and I had to constantly reposi- 
tion his metal stake. 

We had wonderful neighbors. The Joe Bride fam- 
ily next door owned a very large dog, probably a 
Doberman, who was always on a leash when out 
of doors. His name was Bruiser. Kipling was very 
brave and barked and danced around just out of 
reach. One time, Kipling was in the midst of this act 
when he discovered the neighbor’s dog was not on 
a leash and was looking indignantly at Kipling, who 
immediately lay on his back with his paws in the air 
as if to say, “Whoa, I was just kidding.” 

Just across the street there was a very stately home, 
and the owners had a large dalmatian, the firehouse 
dog, white with black spots. He was fairly intimidat- 
ing. Late one night I was taking my garbage can out 
to the curb. It was pitch dark. Suddenly, I heard the 
scary sound of clicking nails on the street, racing 
toward me in the darkness at top speed. But it was 
okay; the dog just wanted to say hello. 

Two homes to the east lived the Brainard fam- 
ily. They had a fairly large dog. I don’t know his 
name or breed, but he was white with brown or red- 
dish spots. We did not see much of him, but one day 
Tommy, who was then eight or nine, heard a terrible 
racket in our back yard and went out to investigate. 
Brainard’s dog was madly dancing around and bark- 
ing. He had chased a squirrel up a tree and must have 
thought Tommy was horning in, for he leaped up 
and bit him on the chest. Tommy was scared but not 
much hurt. We complained to the Brainards, but they 
were not much concerned, and nothing came of it. 

Three homes to the east lived Richard Bryan and 
his family. He was a group brand manager at Procter 
& Gamble (P&G). The Bryans had a large pet rab- 
bit. When Tommy was 13 or 14, they were going 
on vacation, and he was hired to feed and water the 
pet rabbit. One Saturday I happened to be home, 
and Tom came running to get help. The rabbit had 
escaped from his cage and was loose in the house 
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and evading capture. I went back with Tom, taking 
with me a pair of leather gloves, and we caught the 
fierce creature. 

On the subject of mad rabbits, in 1975, the movie 
Monty Python and the Holy Grail was released. A 
very important plot device was the Killer Rabbit 
of Caerbannog, an innocent-looking white bunny 
that dwelt in a dark cave littered with bones. This 
killer rabbit easily decapitated several members of 
Python’s troop, which fled in terror. This amusing 
episode may be seen on YouTube. 

Four years later, in 1979, President Jimmy Car- 
ter had a celebrated event. He was fishing near his 
hometown, Plains, Georgia. Close by, some hunting 
dogs were chasing a splay-footed swamp rabbit. 
The rabbit jumped into the water and headed for 
Carter’s boat, and he fended off the berserk rab- 
bit with an oar. Unfortunately for the president, a 
White House photographer recorded the event, and 
many newspaper articles followed about the killer 
rabbit that intimidated the president. Columnist 
Dave Barry wrote that this was “the single most 
memorable event of Carter’s presidency.” 

Back to Cincinnati. Our home on Westover Cir- 
cle was in a development called Sturbridge. The 
internal streets, if laid end to end were very close 
to three miles in length. Shortly before my retire- 
ment from P&G, I would often take Kipling on a 
walk around that entire area. I decided to try to 
walk a cumulative one hundred miles on consecu- 
tive days, which would involve taking that trip thir- 
ty-five times. At the bottom of one of the side streets 
lived a German shepherd that was occasionally out 
of doors. At such times, he charged at Ziggy and 
me, scaring us both. Cincinnati law stipulates that 
dogs are not to run loose. I telephoned the owner 
of the dog to complain and was told by a nice lady, 
“Oh, don’t worry at all. Buddy is as harmless as a 
pussycat. He wouldn’t hurt anyone.” Oh yeah. Next 
time he came at us snarling and baring his teeth, I 
sent her a letter saying, “If Buddy charges us just 
one more time, I am telephoning the Animal Control 
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Department.” We never saw Buddy again. I did 
not complete my one hundred-mile goal. At about 
ninety miles, I fell ill with flu or something and 
gave it up. Kipling was highly sensitive to sounds in 
the air. On the 3 of July, Provo always had an early 
morning hot-air balloon fest, and the sound of the 
hot-air jets and the sight of the balloons in the air 
drove him wild. When a helicopter or light plane 
flew overhead, Kipling would go ballistic. Later, 
after I retired and we moved to Provo, Catherine 
and I were walking near the Provo Temple. Some- 
times we let Kipling off his leash. On this occasion 
we had, and a helicopter flew over. The dog took off 
like a rocket for parts unknown, vanishing into the 
distance down the great lawn near the Missionary 
Training Center (MTC). 

I said, “Well, he’s on his own. His choice. We 
may never see him again.” 

After a time, he did return, and he was put back 
on his leash. Another time when I was walking with 
Catherine in the same neighborhood, Kipling was 
galvanized by something and darted away and disap- 
peared. We called his name and searched for a long 
time. We sensed that he might be in trouble, but he 
would never bark to help us locate him. After a long 
time, something led Catherine to search behind sev- 
eral condos in Taylor Terrace that backed up against 
the hillside. He was trapped back there somehow 
and would never have been able to escape. His good 
luck held. 

In 1989-1990, while our home was being built on 
Oak Lane, Kipling lived in Aunt Ruth Kartchner’s 
bulldog run. Her husband, Fred, had a fondness for 
English bulldogs, and when he built his house, he 
had three wired-in dog runs added to the west of his 
garage. It was arranged so that the dogs could stay 
outside or in inclement weather go through a small 
door into a closed area inside the garage. During 
Fred’s life, it was Ruth’s job to raise the dogs, which 
job she hated. When Fred was gone, so were the bull- 
dogs, and the runs were filled with kindling, shingles, 
and detritus. Ruth kindly agreed to let Kipling live 


in one of the runs that I cleaned out. I placed a small 
space heater in the garage side so that he was com- 
fortable during the winter weather. At least four times 
a day I came up to take him for a walk and to pro- 
vide him with food and water. 

We walked for miles, particularly early in the 
morning. One of our favorite walks was far up into 
Rock Canyon. One difficulty with hiking with Kippy 
was his prodigious sense of smell. It seemed to me 
that he had to sniff every shrub, weed, and rock 
along our track. Sometimes I’d have to drag him. I 
often let him off his leash in the canyon. Sometimes 
when he lagged far behind doing his sniffing duties, 
I would hide in some crevice, behind a big rock or 
tree. When he finally caught up, he would without 
the least pause come to my hiding spot, tracking me. 

One early morning we were just coming around 
the shoulder of the Bonneville Shoreline Trail right 
above the old Liechty farm. We were fairly new in 
the area and had not yet got acquainted with all the 
members of our ward. I had Kippy on a leash. We 
were about to pass a nice-looking older couple, me 
with a “Good morning” on my lips. As we were about 
to pass, the woman, looking down her nose as the old 
saying goes, loftily (if not disdainfully) remarked, 
“Well, one would think that a dog of that maturity 
would not have to be led about on a string.” What 
could one say? I almost burst out laughing. That was 
my first introduction to Margaret McConkie Pope. 
She was Elder Bruce R. McConkie’s sister and never 
let you forget it. But that was Margaret. In time, Bill 
and Margaret Pope became our very dear friends. For 
twenty-five years we were in a study group together 
with John and Nancy Hardy, Bob and Gay Driggs, 
John and Bonnie Marshall, and many others. It was 
a very remarkable and worthwhile study group. 
The late Bill Pope was a man whom even today I 
call Saint Bill. As people passed away, they were 
replaced, but after Bill died, John Hardy was called 
away to be a temple president, Bob Driggs devel- 
oped a terminal illness, and so forth, we gave up. 


After we’d lived in our home on Oak Lane in 
Provo for a few years, we were painting or repaint- 
ing the cupboard doors in the garage, and there were 
many. I took them off the hinges and set up a paint 
shop in the driveway. Catherine was very much 
involved. We felt comfortable taking Kippy off his 
leash, and he was resting comfortably with us among 
the shelves and paint cans. On the road immediately 
above the driveway, a large truck with a bad muffler 
drove by. Kipling leaped up and bolted up the drive- 
way onto Oak Lane, his herding instinct all ablaze. I 
followed closely, shouting his name. The truck was 
heading uphill. Kipling ran along the left side of the 
truck, then circled around the front trying to head it 
off and then ran down the right side and around the 
back. At that moment Betty Warren, following the 
truck in her sedan, either struck Kipling or ran over 
him to my shock and horror. One memory that lin- 
gers is that as he lay on the road, dead or dying, one 
of his forepaws was in the air, as if he were waving 
goodbye. Many hot tears were shed. 

David and I drove up Rock Canyon and ina ravine 
found a large flat stone so heavy it took both of us 
to lift it and return it to the car. On arriving home 
David took a hammer and chisel and with consid- 
erable effort cut into the stone a suitable memorial. 
We’d already buried Kippy in the oaks just above 
the north entrance to my study, and we placed the 
stone on his grave, where it rests today, covered by 
ivy. I wonder if we showed that little grave to the 
Parry family that bought our home? 

By-and-by David announced that we would buy 
another Shetland and that his name would be Ziggy. 
Back to that later. Our family then consisted of just 
the three of us, John Jr. and Tom both being long 
gone. Agreeing, we enlisted our daughter-in-law 
Natalie’s help. She’d found a kennel she trusted 
somewhere outside of Los Angeles a year or two 
prior, and they had purchased Atticus. The woman 
who owned the kennel occasionally had a pup that 
was at the upper edge of standard size but still AKA 
eligible, and Atticus was one of these. With Natalie’s 
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help we purchased from the same kennel a puppy 
that was also on the upper edge of standard but 
when mature, was not quite so tall as Atty. Thus, we 
acquired a Sheltie that turned out to have an unusu- 
ally strong will. 

David was determined that his name was Ziggy. 
This was not pleasing to me, as the only Ziggys I 
knew of were a newspaper cartoon character and 
perhaps a gangster or two. Recently though, a BYU 
football player from Ghana, Ezekiel “Ziggy” Ansah, 
was drafted by the Detroit Lions (2013), where, 
at 66” and 275 pounds, he is a defensive lineman. 
David and I battled, but he won, and I finally agreed 
to the name Ziggy with one provision. 

Several years prior, Catherine and I had made 
a trip to England, where we stayed in a fine hotel 
on the fringe of London with ready access to the 
underground. She needed a nap every afternoon, so 
I took off exploring for a couple of hours each day 
and visited many interesting scenes. One afternoon 
completely at random I saw a notice on a building 
that it had been the home of Dr. Sigmund Freud 
(1856-1939), famed Austrian neurologist and father 
of psychoanalysis. I paid an entrance fee and entered 
a small museum containing his collections, books, 
and the famous leather couch. There was a short video 
documentary. In 1938, Freud fled Austria to escape 
the Nazis and to establish a home in London, but he 
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lived only a year. I am not an admirer of Freudian 
psychiatry, which, though it is well known, is widely 
discounted today. However, Freud is an important 
historical figure who had a tremendous impact in 
his day. 

So, I told David that our new sheltie would be 
Ziggy but that I would register him with the AKA as 
Doctor Sigmund Freud, and I did. Later, after Ziggy 
and I had worked out some of our problems, I would 
say, “Ziggy is my psychiatrist, and when we take 
long walks, I talk to him, and he talks to me.” 

Ziggy was a difficult dog to say the least. When 
he was a puppy, we attempted to train him. House- 
breaking went well, but he resisted other training. 
No doubt one of these legendary dog whisperers 
could have brought him to heel, but it was beyond 
me. We hired an experienced woman trainer to help, 
and she did teach me one trick that was very help- 
ful. I had to sit down on the floor with my back 
supported and legs extended, then I was to take the 
young dog and place him on his back between my 
knees. Then I would hold his two front legs rigid 
and speak soothingly for fifteen minutes or so. Ini- 
tially he violently rejected this treatment and strug- 
gled with all his might. But after I repeated this 
process for days, he calmed down and submitted. 
One excellent result was that it established my status 
as alpha dog, and he never forgot. 

I eventually got him to walk at heel but only when 
he was on leash. In fact, Ziggy was almost always 
on a leash when out of doors. He did learn to obey 
one command, to stay until he was told it was okay, 
and that had to do with his love of treats. He was 
willing to stand still even at long distances from me 
until summoned. I often took him down to Rock 
Canyon Park, which, when I was a boy, was just a 
rough debris basin dug out by the young men of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC), but which in 
later years has been greatly deepened so that it now 
has a very high bank all around to handle seasonal 
water runoffs and the occasional spring flood. The 
huge grassy bowl now is a grand play field. When 


he was off leash, I would tell Ziggy to stay, and I 
could walk three hundred feet away, and he would 
remain motionless until I called, “Okay!” Then he 
would run to me with incredible speed to get a small 
piece of cheese or a bit of cocktail sausage. 

Despite initial power struggles, we reached sta- 
sis and a great companionship, for at that time, I 
took him for long walks every morning and shorter 
trips several times throughout the day. He lived in 
our home, and we enjoyed his status as one of the 
family. He was often with me when I worked in my 
study, and his favorite location was on or near a 
large leather couch located on the west side below 
a wall-to-wall window. Whenever a car passed by 
on the street outside, he would rush onto the couch 
and bark furiously. That wonderful orange leather 
couch, now in my current study, is crisscrossed with 
deep scratches caused by sharp claws. I treasure 
them all. When we watched television in the family 
room, Ziggy would be right there with us, sitting on 
our green leather couch. 

Around 1996 or so, Catherine and I served a mis- 
sion on Temple Square. One of the problems we had 
to surmount was what to do with Ziggy, because 
we would be living in an apartment building in Salt 
Lake City with the sister missionaries for five or six 
days each week for a year. Our dear daughter-in-law 
Natalie and her compliant husband, John Jr., stepped 
into the breech and offered to let Ziggy live with them 
in Los Angeles. Remember, they already had Atticus. 
Their family is very kind to animals, and I am sure 
Ziggy had a wonderful time and did not miss us at 
all. One not-too-amusing consequence was Ziggy’s 
bad influence on Atticus. Atty was always greatly 
disturbed when John went off to work every day, 
and Atty wistfully accompanied him to the door. 
Ziggy heralded John’s departure with loud barking, 
and soon Atticus joined the chorus and turned into a 
barker himself. 

I hope I’ve made it clear that Ziggy was my boon 


companion and we shared many adventures. 


Elsewhere I may talk at length about our family 
cabin in Brickerhaven, but for now I will slip in a 
story about Ziggy there. At a point when the cabin 
was seriously deteriorated, I was spending a few 
days there alone, Ziggy being my only companion. 
At that time carpenter ants were busy in the beams 
and trusses overhead, and their work was evidenced 
by sawdust on every surface. Staying there was not 
pleasant, because hours of work were necessary 
to make it habitable on each visit. One day about 
this time, my brother George and I stood outside 
the cabin, and I said, “We have either got to spend 
a lot of money rehabilitating this place or burn it 
down!” When Ziggy and I went in to stay on this 
occasion, he was hopping around, clearly unhappy 
about some inhabitant under the floor. He was the 
proverbial canary in the coal mine, not warning me 
about poisonous gas but letting me know we were 
not alone. Over the years a variety of varmints had 
lived under the cabin, including porcupines, pos- 
sums, mice, golden marmots, and probably many 
other critters. 

Ziggy and IJ had a close relationship, but once I 
infringed upon it. If you don’t believe that dogs have 
feelings, let me dissuade you of that opinion. Cath- 
erine and I were at the shop and restaurant at the 
Sundance base. We bought sandwiches and were 
sitting on a rough bench in the sunshine, looking 
up the ski run. Ziggy, always on the alert for food, 
made an uninvited grab at the sandwich I was hold- 
ing. I flared and gave him a kick. The look he gave 
me was all but human. | felt repentant, but it did no 
good. He was offended and hurt and would not have 
anything to do with me for at least a week. 

Ziggy’s love for food and his impetuosity were 
legendary. I have forgot the name of the child involved, 
but a little girl, someone in the family, was eating a 
slice of pizza. She was low to the ground, her hand 
eye level with Ziggy. Snatch! The pizza was taken 
right out of her hand. She cried, he exulted. 

With advancing age, Ziggy’s energy and phys- 
ical vitality began to wane. Where once he could 
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leap into cars or up onto chairs and couches, now he 
prayed to be lifted. 

Worse, he became increasingly incontinent, par- 
ticularly on the carpet in the lower level of our home 
on Oak Lane. Almost every time we came home, we 
found Ziggy had committed a urinary indiscretion 
on the carpet. There were spots everywhere. 

It was very apparent that the poor old fellow was 
highly embarrassed but could not help himself. I was 
spending more and more time with our rug sham- 
pooing machine. This situation eventually became a 
serious problem for many reasons, not least of which 
was that Ziggy’s quality of life was very poor. We 
had a fine veterinarian who had helped us with Ziggy 
for years. He told us, “Enough.” 

Catherine and I accompanied Ziggy to the vet’s 
office, and Ziggy was placed on an examination 
table. The vet explained what would happen when 
he gave our dog a shot, that there would probably 
be some initial discomfort or reaction. This did not 
prove to be the case. Ziggy’s parting from us was 
quiet and very sweet. I was holding his front paws. 
The vet administered the injection. In a few quiet 
moments, Ziggy’s warm muzzle dropped to my hand 
in a parting caress, and he was gone. We all shed 
tears, even the vet. 


Fear on the Hill 


This title sounds ominous, and it is meant to. Liv- 
ing on what we have always called the hill was a 
never-ending source of pride, for we really felt like 
pioneers, though the Liechtys and Muhlesteins 
would laugh, for they’d lived and died up there for 
many years before we arrived in 1933. 

Perhaps we children had been influenced by some 
of our relatives in “metropolitan” Provo, who thought 
we’d moved to the end of the earth. This label seems 
absurd today, with houses, paved streets, sidewalks, 
and streetlamps now covering the entire foothill 
range east of town, which was once so barren. We 
children were very concerned about fires, which 
did occur occasionally. The hills were covered with 
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cheat grass, which burned like gunpowder when lit. 
On the hill there are a very few specimens of Gambel 
oak that have reached tree-like dimensions. For the 
most part, they form clumps of attractive oak rang- 
ing in size from four to six feet tall, because they are 
so frequently diminished by wildfires. Wildfires on 
the foothills east of Provo, however started (by man 
or lightning), were so highly visible that on their 
breaking out, citizens from the valley below would 
quickly turn out with shovels and gunny sacks to 
beat out the flames. The fear of fire was emblazoned 
on our hearts. 

We were also fearful about escapees from the 
state mental institution nestled against the foothills 
several miles to the south. Not frequently, but often 
enough, some representative would knock at our 
door and ask if we had seen the latest escapee. These 
fears lodged in our little hearts and would break out 
when our highly social parents were away for the 
evening, leaving young John in charge. After put- 
ting my younger sisters to bed, I would often kneel 
on the couch in the west window, looking across the 
valley spread before me. There were very few lights 
to be seen, because the few homes were scattered 
far and wide below. When an automobile actually 
appeared, the lights could be tracked for miles, and 
I would see a car headed east and would be hoping 
and praying it would be my parents returning home. 
And how sad I would feel when the headlights turned 
in another direction. It is interesting that my brother, 
George, born many years later, had these exact same 
feelings, yet because we were born years apart, we 
never, ever discussed this or exchanged memories 
until he wrote about it in his own personal history. 


Listening to the Spirit and 
Some Car Stories 
In 2000, John Jr., then on the Newbury Park Stake 
high council in California, was preparing a talk and 
asked me for an example of the results of listening 
to the Spirit. He specifically asked for an event I’d 
written about many years before, but it could not be 


found, so I had to retell the event. (Alert to reader: 
The tale about the car falling into the ravine is told 
in the essay about my father, so you may want to 
skip this.) 

We moved in 1933 from downtown Provo to the 
hills on the east side, just above where the temple 
is now located. Over the years, my father had many 
projects around our new home. 

About 1936—I would have been eight years 
old—he had need of some large, flat rocks to lay ina 
terrace. Such stones abounded in the mouth of Rock 
Canyon, just a few thousand feet from our home. 

I believe it was 1935 or 1936 because my dad had 
recently been to the Chicago Furniture Market and 
had picked up a new 1936 Dodge Sedan in Detroit. 
In those days it was possible to buy a car from a 
local dealer and take delivery at the factory, sav- 
ing transportation costs. A buyer could save enough 
money on the transaction to more than pay for the 
trip, making a paid vacation possible. The car was a 
nice shade of light blue. 

Early one morning, probably on a holiday, for 
my father worked at Dixon-Taylor-Russell Com- 
pany six days per week, he drove his new car up 
Rock Canyon to load the trunk with rocks. 

Naturally, I wanted to go along on Dad’s trip up 
the canyon to fetch rocks. It was early in the morn- 
ing and quite chilly. 

When Daddy reached a certain point in the mouth 
of the canyon, he stopped the car, parking just before 
a dry creek bed, twenty feet deep and full of rough 
jagged rocks. He put the car in gear and pulled on 
the parking brake . . . he thought. 

Getting out and shutting the door, he walked 
back through a forest of scrub oak to an area where 
he thought he’d find broken pieces of large sheets 
of shale. 

Because of the chill, I stayed behind in the car. I 
sat there for some time. By then Dad was probably 
a few hundred feet away, selecting suitable pavers. 

By and by, after sitting there quietly, I thought 
to myself: “I must get out of the car.” Mind, I didn’t 


touch any part of the operating gear, brakes, or any- 
thing else. Nor did I hear any voices, receive any 
strong impressions of danger or fear, etc. Just the 
thought “I must get out of the car.” 

I got out of the car and shut the door. It is pos- 
sible I even slammed the door; I do not recall. But 
that’s the way kids close doors. 

I no sooner stepped out of the car and shut the 
door than it rolled forward and dropped into the 
ravine, rolling over on its top and badly damaging 
the vehicle. 

There was the sound ofa mighty crash. My father, 
full of fear, came racing through the oaks to find a 
ghastly scene: first, his only son standing shocked 
and then, looking into the bottom of the deep creek 
bed, his new car lying crushed. 

He was flooded with relief at finding that I was 
not in the car. It is possible that he had placed the car 
in neutral and unconsciously set the handbrake only, 
which under the weight of the car did not hold. 

I’dhad a narrow escape. I was probably too young 
and untried to recognize that this was a spiritual 
experience, but today I know it was. My patriarchal 
blessing, received twelve years later, contains this 
revelation: 


His eyes have been upon you and he has 
guided you thus far in your life, although you 
may not have realized that his hand has been 
your protector and your guide. 


Many other experiences of my life have con- 
firmed this promise. 

As for the car, it was hauled out of the creek bed 
by a wrecker—no doubt inflicting even more dam- 
age—and taken to a garage, where the coach work 
was pounded out, repaired, and painted an off-white. 

That car served our family well for a few more 
years till around 1940, when it was diagonally parked 
directly in front of DTR. My mother had driven 
the car there to pick up my father after work around 
6 p.m. (the end of his workday). Mother was then 
seated in the front on the passenger side. I was in the 
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backseat, approximately in the middle of the seat. At 
that moment, a very drunk motorist, driving at a good 
clip east on Center Street, slammed into the cars diag- 
onally parked in front of the store. Our Dodge was 
not the first car to receive the impact. I believe we 
were second. About four cars were wrecked. Our 
car was the only one with occupants. The drunken 
driver was found by the police, slumped over the 
wheel with a broken gallon jug of wine beside him. 
As one might guess, the drunk driver was not insured, 
so our car was a dead loss. 

Mother was shaken up but not injured. Nor was 
I, luckily, for by extending my elbows, I could touch 
the car doors on my right and left. 

Dad could not afford to buy another—not receiv- 
ing anything for our lost car. I don’t know how he 
worked it out, but his mother, my grandma Maria 
Taylor, owned a quite new 1939 Studebaker Com- 
mander. Perhaps the children still living in her home 
(Clarence, Alice, Kenneth, and Ruth) had persuaded 
her to purchase it. It did not seem to be much needed. 
Somehow Dad purchased the car from his mother on 
reasonable terms. 

That Studebaker was a wonderful car! In that car I 
learned to drive, even before I got my license in 1944. 

No one in the family who previously owned 
the car, nor my father, had any idea of the “good- 
ies” it held. 

My own children, who find me today somewhat 
technologically impaired, would have been impressed 
by what I was able dope out about that car, which 
was very advanced for its time. It had a freewheel- 
ing option, which means that when a certain rod was 
pulled, the car was essentially out of gear whenever 
one was not pressing the gas pedal (dangerous, but 
a gas saver). It also had an overdrive feature. In 
either high or second gear if one drove the car thir- 
ty-two mph and then released the gas pedal, the car 
would shift to a higher gear not normally available. 
In effect, it was a fourth gear (low, second, high, 
overdrive). This was a really great feature I would 
love to have on my car today. When one is driving 
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about seventy and the engine RPMs feel far higher 
than necessary, how great it would be to shift to an 
even higher gear, because so little effort is necessary 
to keep the car moving at that speed. And what a gas 
saver that would be! 

Another feature that Studebaker Commander had 
was a hill-holding device. If one were stopped on 
a steep hill at a stop sign or red light, touching the 
brake pedal would activate this automatic holding 
option so that when it was time to move on, the car 
would not roll back while the driver was depress- 
ing the clutch to shift gears. Of course, that type of 
action is ever-present with today’s automatic trans- 
missions, but it was a unique feature in 1939. I hada 
hard time persuading the other drivers of the car (my 
dad and mom, really) that these features were really 
there or that they should use them. Like my own 
children think of me today, I thought of my parents 
as somewhat retarded in the mechanical department! 

We liked that Studebaker so much as we drove it 
through the wartime years that when new cars were 
finally available again, I found my father amenable 
to purchasing a new 1948 Studebaker Commander 
(and I had a strong hand in this). Wow! Was that car 
a dream! 

I was extremely pleased with my dad and his 
confidence in me, that from the get-go, he let me 
drive that car, including letting me show it off to my 
friends when it had only a couple of miles on it. This 
generous and kindly attitude so influenced me that 
I tried to give my own children the same latitude 
with my automobiles before my children left home 
to establish their own independent lives. 

When Dad had about 950 miles on our new Stude- 
baker, the engine burned up on the way to Heber. The 
Studebaker dealer in Springville was very agreeable 
about replacing the engine. Can you imagine, in 
those days the engine warranty was only for one 
thousand miles? 

During these years, | had my own jalopies, such 
as a 1933 Plymouth (that’s another tale), a 1931 Ford 
Model A Roadster (still another tale), and so forth. 


But for special occasions and certain dates, I really 
wanted and, more times than not, got the Studebaker! 

Ultimately, when the Studebaker had seen its 
best days, Dad sold it to me on my return from the 
Army in 1953. That was possible because he had a 
new car. I was discharged at Camp Carson, Colo- 
rado. Dad had arranged with the Provo Chevrolet 
dealer to buy a station wagon, delivery to be taken 
in Flint, Michigan. I flew from Denver (probably) to 
Flint and picked up a very attractive cream and red 
wagon and drove it back to Provo. I was aggrieved 
that he would not spend a few additional bucks to 
include a radio. It would have cost a small sum by 
today’s standards, but he must have stretched as far 
as he could to buy the new car. So, I spent three 
or four days driving alone almost two thousand 
miles on two-lane roads. Remember that in 1953 
there were no expressways. Driving without a radio, 
I about went mad with loneliness and boredom. I 
held imaginary conversations with all my friends, 
thought of all the girls I'd dated, told myself all the 
jokes I could remember, sang all the songs I knew, 
and solved puzzles in my head. And thus ended the 
first hour. 

Ultimately, I sold the Studebaker to my cousin 
Douglas Dixon some months before I left Provo 
for New York and Columbia Graduate School of 
Business in 1955. I was trying desperately to turn 
up bucks. 

In the few months between selling my Stude- 
baker and departing for New York, I drove a big 
gray Chrysler sedan that I bought cheap. That was 
the summer I met Catherine Pearson, and let me 
tell you, that car did not impress her one bit! She 
thought I looked like a peanut riding inside a whale, 
but that’s another story. 


ial 


CHAPTER 3 


SCHOOL DAYS 


BYU has been part of my life always. My parents 
were graduates. All my uncles and aunts were stu- 
dents or graduates. My grandfather Johnson owned 
a succession of homes within a few hundred feet of 
Brigham Young University’s lower campus, which 
was located between Fifth and Sixth East on Univer- 
sity Avenue, and I was familiar with every square 
inch of the campus. At this present moment, I doubt 
there is anyone alive that can challenge the longev- 
ity of my attendance at BYU. How does that work? 
As I will show below, I attended my first class on 
campus in 1933, eighty-five years ago. I do not think 
I have challengers. 


In Which I Fail Kindergarten 


My birthday is in early October, so I was enrolled in 
BYU’s elementary school kindergarten in 1933 just 
before I turned five. I don’t remember much, but it 
must have been a long day with a break for milk and 
cookies. Each child had a nice mat we’d roll out for 
a little rest. This led to an embarrassing event. Com- 
fortably stretched out on my mat, I zonked out. Kin- 
dergarten got along without me, and at the end of 
class, all the other little kids stepped around sleep- 
ing John and went home. When I finally woke from 
my long nap, I was alone with the teacher and feel- 
ing humiliated. 
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Another memory I have as the youngest mem- 
ber of the class is that I had never learned to tie my 
shoelaces. A good boy named Bob Morgan kindly 
retied my shoelaces whenever I needed. Perhaps he 
taught me how. In high school Bob was leader of his 
own band. In maturity he was a medical doctor. 

As I had barely moved up from being four, 
kindergarten was just too much for me. About a 
month later, I contracted some childhood malady— 
measles, chickenpox, whatever—and probably about 
the end of November Mother just didn’t send me 
back to school. 


First Grade at the Page School 


I’m a little hazy about what happened next, but it 
seems I did not go back to kindergarten the next year 
but instead was enrolled in the first grade of the Page 
Elementary School, an imposing building that was 
located about where the BYU Museum of Paleon- 
tology is today on Canyon Road. It was still stand- 
ing in 1963 but was demolished sometime between 
around 1999. 

The year I attended the Page School was proba- 
bly 1935. Eph Liechty’s daughter Elaine was about 
my same age, and we were classmates at Page. We 
were more than just classmates, though, because 
we walked together to school and back every day, a 
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distance of probably two miles, over hill and dale 
shortcuts, because the roads were very sketchy. There 
was a trail from Liechty’s past my home and down 
over the hills—totally uninhabited. The trail was 
well marked and had been heavily used. I did not 
realize then that it had been pounded down by gen- 
erations of Liechty and Muhlestein kids who had 
long ago passed from the scene. Our path took us 
by a small farm belonging to a crusty gent named 
Tito. Somehow we had offended him, and once he 
shouted that he would kill us, scaring us to death. 
Passing his place every day made us very nervous. 

I do have a few memories about my first-grade 
experience at Page, but I’ll only mention one high- 
light. The budget for school supplies must have been 
tight at this rural school. We were issued a yellow 
pencil for use during school hours but had to turn it 
in to the teacher at the end of the day. 


Back to the BYU Elementary 
Training School 
The following September, I reentered the BYU 
Elementary Training School for the second grade 
and shortly turned seven and was then the oldest 
in the class. After almost seventy-five years, I can 
still remember the names of many of my class- 
mates, and some of them were my classmates all 
the way through graduation from high school in 
1947. One that stands out is Jim Baird. The Baird 
family had a small farm just below Temple Hill, 
BYU’s upper campus. Before BYU’s upper campus 
was built on that alluvial shelf, it was thought that 
a temple would be built there one day. I will write 
about the upper and lower campuses later. The lit- 
tle Baird farm was noted for its honey, a principal 
source of its income. In fact, seventy-five years later, 
members of the Baird family are still in the honey 
business but located elsewhere. My friend Jim was 
one of four brothers. He had a distinguished career 
in education as a professor at BYU. In February of 
1998, while on the way to speak at his brother Orrin’s 
funeral in Brigham City, he was killed in an auto 


accident. He was sixty-eight. All through grade 
school and junior high, Jim was the shortest boy in 
our class, but when he was a junior, he shot up to over 
six feet. In an obituary, his son said of him: “He was 
the most outgoing man I’ve ever known. He was 
also the most opinionated man I’ve ever known. 
But he didn’t have an enemy in the world.” 

Another classmate of note was Joan Tuttle, whose 
name will crop up here and there. Because we were 
seated alphabetically throughout grade school and 
were therefore usually assigned to adjacent desks, 
Joan and I were always good friends. 

Readers, if any, will note that I am prone to digres- 
sions, which tendency may be annoying. I can only 
fall back on Mark Twain’s useful comment in his 
famous Roughing It: “I could apologize for [this] 
digression but for the fact that the information I am 
about to offer is apology enough in itself. And since 
I digress constantly anyhow, perhaps it is well to 
eschew apologies altogether and thus prevent their 
growing irksome.””! 

For many of my grade school years, the kids on 
the hill, namely cousin Dee (Henry Jr.), his brother 
Tony, my sisters Janice and Lynn Ann, and I, had 
to walk to school. The area from our home on the 
hill down to the lower campus, a distance of almost 
three miles, now completely filled in by paved 
streets, homes, and university buildings, was at that 
time a great tract of small farms, pastures, fields, dirt 
roads, groves of trees, and lots of barbed-wire fence. 
We had our own cross-country path to get to school. 
No doubt there were days we got to ride in a car, but 
more often than not we had to hoof it. Winters in the 
1930s were more severe than those today, and plod- 
ding to school through the snow was not easy for 
grade schoolers. Remember that in those days there 
were no waterproof clothes or high-tech footgear. We 
were usually very cold and wet. On days when the 
temperature was near or below freezing, we enjoyed 
the sound of crunching snow under our boots. One 
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great benefit we knew not of was that the radio sta- 
tions did not do weather reports and the concept 
of the wind chill factor had not been invented. So 
thankfully, we did not know how cold it really was 
and just trudged on. I certainly do remember freez- 
ing fingers and toes and to this very day insist on 
having the warmest gloves I can find. 

I could get sidetracked by launching into the his- 
tory of BYU, but that would be a monster digres- 
sion. To commemorate the university’s centennial in 
1975, President Ernest L. Wilkinson commissioned 
a comprehensive four-volume history and topped it 
off by editing a one-volume abridgement. It is very 
readable and deals frankly with historical difficulties, 
including the expulsion of certain faculty members 
embroiled in doctrinal issues. I have the five-volume 
set in my study. 

In all my school days, there was an upper and 
lower BYU campus. During my grade school days, 
there were only four significant buildings on the 
upper campus: the beautiful Karl G. Maeser Memo- 
rial Building, built in 1911; the Heber J. Grant 
Library, built in 1925; the university president’s 
home, now known as the Former President’s Home, 
remodeled for the purpose in 1928; and the George 
H. Brimhall Building, built in 1918. Later, as a col- 
lege student, I had classes at various times in all 
three academic buildings as well as in the myriad 
of buildings that followed. 

The earliest college buildings were on the lower 
campus located on the full block bounded by First 
East, Fifth and Sixth North, and University Avenue. 
There were three large buildings on the block: the 
Education Building, with a bell tower facing west 
on University Avenue, dating back to the turn of the 
century; the Elementary Training School, catercor- 
ner at the intersection of First East and Sixth North; 
and finally the high school building on the north 
edge of the block. An oddity, it seems that the col- 
lege’s men’s gymnasium was located on the third 
floor of the Elementary Training School building, 
which housed the grade school. It was fully equipped 
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with climbing ladders, ropes, tumbling mats, show- 
ers, towel facilities, basketball backboards, and all 
manner of athletic equipment. Talk about an all-pur- 
pose facility. There was a separate entrance and 
staircase for access to the men’s gym. 

Over the twenty-two years in which I progressed 
from kindergarten to graduation from college, in that 
gymnasium I rehearsed a Christmas “Nutcracker” 
program and other pageants, took physical educa- 
tion classes, practiced basketball, participated in tum- 
bling exhibitions, went to dances, attended a boxing 
class in college, and participated in a host of other 
long-forgot activities. Across University Avenue, at 
the intersection with Fifth North, was the Women’s 
Gymnasium, still standing today. For many years all 
BYU’s intercollegiate basketball games were played 
there, and it was crowded to an amazing degree. In 
those days the women’s gym was the largest facility 
on campus for basketball games—such an astonish- 
ing comparison with today’s Marriott Center. When 
the women’s gym was too small to accommodate the 
growing crowd of spectators, the Y’s games were 
played for a time in a Springville high school gym. 
In the 1950s tickets were almost unobtainable. On 
occasions, the BYU vs. Utah game for example, stu- 
dents waited in line for twenty-four hours or more to 
get tickets. I have done that. 

The grade school had a rather grand staircase 
leading to the second floor and the office of the 
dreaded principal, Hermese Peterson. There was a 
phrase always current with the kids from the first 
to the sixth grade. Juvenile malefactors would be 
“taken up,” that is, to the second floor and to the 
principal’s office. I was never taken up, and I don’t 
recall knowing anyone who was taken up, but it was 
a fate greatly feared. 

My first grade or perhaps second grade teacher 
was Mrs. Hammond. Sometime during those years, 
I remember having difficulty learning to read but not 
knowing why. Someone had the foresight to have my 
eyes checked, and it was discovered that I was pro- 
foundly nearsighted and in no way could see work on 
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the blackboard. My memory tells me I began to wear 
glasses in the third grade or thereabouts. Over time 
my eyesight continued to weaken, and the lenses on 
my spectacles grew thicker and thicker. My vision 
was 20/400, which means that someone with normal 
vision could see objects at four hundred feet that I 
could only see from twenty. Without glasses I was 
really handicapped. When my glasses were broken, 
as was the case fairly often, I really suffered until 
they were repaired, which in those days took about 
two weeks or more. In short, I have worn glasses 
nearly all my life, but I have been saved by modern 
optometry. About 1977, I had some pioneer cataract 
surgery, and the lens in my left eye was replaced with 
a nice plastic correction. Later the lens in my right 
eye was replaced. So, for many years, with much 
thinner glass, my eyes have been corrected to 20/20. 
Even more beneficially, I am very comfortable with- 
out glasses when reading and habitually read with- 
out them. There was a long period back in the sixties 
or seventies when I wore contact lenses. They were 
not as comfortable or as convenient as those pre- 
scribed these days. Near the end of that period, my 
vision was impaired temporarily by edema on the 
surface of the eye, and it was thought best to go back 
to spectacles. I’ve never regretted the change. 

Back to grade school. There was a young woman, 
Miss McGregor, who was responsible for music 
instruction. She had a special room to which we 
were all marched, and we learned many familiar old 
songs, including all those associated with Thanks- 
giving Day and Christmas, which children are no 
long permitted to sing at school. We also had the 
opportunity to strike a triangle, shake a tambourine, 
vibrate rhythm sticks, and who knows what else. 

Though I’m not sure of the name of my second- 
grade teacher, I remember the name of a classroom 
pet. Somewhere along the way, someone—probably 
a teacher-in-training—had contributed a horny toad, 
actually a species of western lizard, which was kept 
in some sort of terrartum. His name was Rooney del 
Rio de Montezuma. 


My third-grade teacher was Flora Fisher. My 
family was well acquainted with Flora and her hus- 
band, Asael, who was a teacher at Provo High. Their 
son Grant, a dashing WWII naval officer, later mar- 
ried Elayne Taylor, Uncle Arthur D.’s oldest daugh- 
ter. I liked Flora Fisher. Two memories stand out. 
Probably in October 1937, I had gone up to Mrs. 
Fisher’s desk and happened to notice a calendar 
indicating the date was October 2. Only then did I 
realize that it was my ninth birthday. Birthdays were 
not significant events in my home at that time. No 
birthday cake, no gifts, no special notice. It was dif- 
ferent for my young sisters and later my brother, 
for they learned all about birthdays from their peers 
and demanded recognition. Regarding gifts, such 
were unheard of in those days except for Christ- 
mas. Catherine’s childhood experiences were much 
different; birthdays and gift giving were always a 
big deal in her family. A second memory regard- 
ing Mrs. Fisher is that one day she accosted me 
with frightful news about my handwriting. She did 
not use the word “execrable,” but that is what she 
meant. “Your handwriting is so bad that if you don’t 
do something about it immediately, you will never 
be promoted to the fourth grade.” I took this threat 
to be real and forthwith gave up cursive and started 
to print. In later years, I returned to a neat cursive 
style as an alternative. 

My fourth-grade teacher was Mrs. Kotter. That 
year with her is memorable because my principle 
achievement was learning the times tables. No doubt 
I had stumbling blocks. For some reason Uncle Henry 
seized upon one multiplier, because for years, his 
greeting to me was “6 x 9, JA,” and 54 is engraved 
upon my soul. 

Georgia Maeser, my fifth-grade teacher, was a 
granddaughter of Karl G. Maeser, famed BYU pio- 
neer educator. She was a spinster and had to endure 
a deformity of the back. 

The sixth grade brought us a totally new experi- 
ence—a male teacher—Elliot Tuttle. He was Joan’s 
father and a most likable individual. Elliot was in the 


BYU “pipeline.” Many individuals who hankered 
to teach at the university had to start at the base- 
line, which was the Elementary Training School or 
junior and senior high school. By and by Elliot grav- 
itated to the upper reaches of the university and in 
the 1950s was chair of the geography department. 
Among many others who had their start at the lower 
reaches were chemistry Professor Henry Nicholes, 
biology Professor Verl Allman, art Professor Roman 
Andrus, and my mother, Celestia, who taught English 
in the high school before moving on to the university 
English department. 

The Elementary Training School had many cup- 
boards containing an odd collection of broken or 
abandoned equipment, and during free periods we 
could explore such stuff. I was fascinated by a minia- 
ture steam engine, long-since functionless, and in my 
innocence could not understand why it could not be 
fired up. After all, this was a school; it made no sense 
to tantalize us with stuff that could not function. 

There were some pieces of equipment that were 
working; for example, in the sixth-grade classroom 
was a mercury-filled barometer that was of endless 
interest. There must have been a separate vial of 
mercury, because a few of us managed to get mer- 
cury globules to play with. Free mercury forms little 
beads, which can be absorbed by one another. Mer- 
cury rubbed on a silver surface, a dime for instance, 
forms an extremely shiny amalgam. A popular name 
for mercury is quicksilver. What was not properly 
impressed upon us is that mercury is highly toxic and 
can cause a host of deadly neurological disorders. I 
have often wondered if my casual exposure to mer- 
cury (and later to the solvents used in the silk-screen 
printing process) might have been causative agents 
in my forty-year bout with peripheral neuropathy. It 
was an exciting day when Joan Tuttle knocked the 
barometer to the classroom floor and mercury scat- 
tered across the floor in a shower of gleaming drop- 
lets. What fun we all had on our hands and knees 
making little droplets into bigger droplets and 
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recapturing it all. You want to buy some mercury? 
Try Amazon. It is expensive but available. 

Throughout my years in grade school and high 
school at BYU, we both endured and enjoyed a suc- 
cession of student teachers. These were college stu- 
dents earning a degree in elementary education. A 
few were stars, whose memory lives with me yet. 
For the most part they were treated respectfully by 
the younger kids, but the inept did not fare so well 
with older students. Some student teachers were 
gifted with ability or had backgrounds of interest. 
One young woman named Hill helped us conduct 
a hydroponic growing experiment and had tendrils 
and leaves growing out of liquid tanks stretching 
all around the room. Reinwald Liechty came home 
from a mission to Germany and taught us all about 
der Fiihrer’s elaborate new cloverleaf highway sys- 
tem. Overall, these temporary teachers who came 
and went greatly enriched our learning experience. I 
will elaborate on this subject when I talk about sev- 
enth grade at Lincoln Junior High. 

Recess was a very welcome break. It was prob- 
ably twenty to thirty minutes long. In grade school 
most everyone congregated in the large courtyard 
outside the main entrance. Kids were everywhere— 
singly and in groups—gossiping; visiting; playing 
hopscotch, jacks, and marbles; fighting; telling tall 
tales; and exchanging secrets. I well remember one 
occasion: standing there alone when I was in the 
fifth grade, I was overwhelmed by a very strong inti- 
mation that my life would end when I was seven- 
ty-two years old. I carried that burden for the next 
sixty years. Despite that remarkable impression, my 
death did not occur according to schedule. 

Just across the street was a vacant lot, and often the 
boys would quickly assemble there for an impromptu 
ball game. One day I was playing second base. The 
batter connected with the ball, driving it straight into 
my face. My glasses dropped to the ground. The stu- 
dent teacher on duty ran over to assess the damage. 
Wouldn’t you know? Crunch. He stepped on my 
glasses. This was a horrible tragedy. Not only would 
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my father be furious because of the repair cost, but 
also I would be blind for a couple of weeks. This 
description sounds like drama, but I could not even 
discern my close friends unless they were squarely 
in front of me. Before the days of LensCrafters or 
their ilk, lenses had to be sent away to be ground, 
and a two-week turnaround was to be expected. 

We were on that playground for years, and through- 
out that time the sidewalk was full of college students 
hustling to and from the upper and lower campuses. 
For a college student with classes equally distributed, 
it could mean a lot of exercise, because only ten min- 
utes were allowed between classes. What it meant 
for children on the playground was that we would 
see those students streaming before our eyes day in 
and day out for years. I am sure that we could rec- 
ognize the faces of almost all the college students 
enrolled. Why? Because in 1939, for instance, there 
were only 2,375 students on campus. 

The Education Building on the lower campus 
was BYU’s workhorse, the beating heart, the cultural 
center of the school. There was a covered walkway 
from the third floor over to the high school building. 
At one time there was a food preparation facility up 
there and a cafeteria, but I only ate there once in 
my life. The third floor had classrooms and a very 
large room that was a sort of natural history museum 
housing some of the collections of President Cluff’s 
expedition to Central and South America to discover 
Zarahemla. There were stuffed birds and other arti- 
facts, including the open jaws of a great shark. All 
the high school art classes were taught on the third 
floor in the southwest corner. I remember two teach- 
ers, Virla Birrell and later Roman Andrus. Profes- 
sor Andrus became a good friend and mentor. One 
teacher, whose name I don’t recall, had emphysema, 
and the poor soul had to toil up to the third floor sev- 
eral times a day hanging on to the bannister for dear 
life. In those days the college was very casual about 
artworks they’d acquired. Maynard Dixon’s famous 
painting Forgotten Man was hanging up there in 
obscurity and constant danger. Today it’s placed in a 


highly protected room in the Lee Library’s Special 
Collections. Or perhaps that’s a copy. Wherever the 
original is, it is now safe. 

The second floor had many classrooms, occu- 
pied by the music department. One lovely memory 
I have as a child is wandering under the windows 
and listening to the sounds of students practicing the 
piano or running through their vocal scales. 

On the first floor of the Education Building was 
a large auditorium known far and wide as College 
Hall. Staged there were concerts, theatricals, rehears- 
als, student assemblies, graduation ceremonies, and 
much more. 

The lower, or basement, floor housed the chem- 
istry and physical science labs. The air at the west 
side of the Education Building was always heav- 
ily redolent with the smell of hydrogen sulfide (rot- 
ten egg gas), the product of students at work in the 
chem lab. What we did not know was that hydro- 
gen sulfide is poisonous, corrosive, and flammable. 
I suppose hanging in the air it was harmless. At the 
other end of the basement was the college bookstore, 
which served as a focal point for all students. At this 
time the lower campus must have been unique in all 
the world, for that one square block contained a hive 
of students from kindergarten, junior and senior high 
school, and college. It was a very exciting place. 
There was quite a surprising collegial spirit that even 
reached down to the grade school. In the spring of 
my sixth grade, the college scheduled the usual elab- 
orate junior prom. A serious invitation was extended 
to the sixth grade to get dates and attend the prom. 
Just imagine, eleven years old. I don’t remember 
details, but it is possible they invited us to use their 
venue on the following night. The women’s gym 
was elaborately decorated. I invited Gloria Stimpson 
to be my date, and I guess someone provided trans- 
portation. It was the real thing, followed by treats at 
Calder’s soda fountain or Keeley’s Restaurant. This 
event is unthinkable today. It was not too many years 
after that when our cultural milieu decreed that dating 
could not take place before age sixteen or whatever. 


Lincoln Junior High School and 
the Yellow Bus 

Other than my cousin Henry D. Taylor Jr., known 
in those days as Dee, the only other boys on the hill 
were Les Liechty and his older brother, Ivan, and 
from about 1938 the Wall brothers, in descending 
order Roy, Frank, LaMar, John, and David. I may 
tell elsewhere about the Wall family’s arrival from 
Colonia Dublan, Chihuahua, in Mexico. We were 
great friends, but sometimes the Wall boys teased 
me by speaking Spanish. The Liechtys and Walls 
were all enrolled at Lincoln Junior and Senior High 
School, located in Orem adjacent to where SCERA 
Theatre was later built. Those boys were so lucky. 
We all lived in a rural school district, and they were 
picked up every morning by a school bus. Just think 
of it. For years, in rain or snow or freezing sleet, I’d 
had to walk two and a half miles to the Y’s lower 
campus while they were cozy and warm in the bus. 
At the end of grade school, I persuaded my parents 
to let me go to Lincoln for the seventh grade. What 
was I thinking of? That year at Lincoln Junior High 
I think of as a hinge with grade school swinging 
below and the five years to come at Brigham Young 
High School (BY High) swinging above. That hinge 
year was remarkable. Riding in the big yellow bus 
was a wonderful change from slogging through the 
snow, but there was to be a very big downside I did 
not dream of at the time. One difference I felt at once 
was the number of students. The Y grade school 
probably had fewer than 200 kids enrolled, Lincoln 
High had many hundreds. In 1942 there were only 
222 total students enrolled at BY High. 

I enjoyed some memorable academic bene- 
fits at Lincoln in the seventh grade. I don’t remem- 
ber much about my classes with three exceptions. I 
had a manual arts class, taught by Leslie Raddatz. 
He was a quirky teacher, but he gave me my first 
exposure to mechanical drawing and the wonders of 
orthographic projection. In the simple form we were 
taught, using a drafting board, a ruler, a T square, 
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and a triangle, an amazing feat could be performed. 
Take a three-dimensional object, even of some com- 
plexity. Accurately draw the top and side view of 
the object, and if you use orthographic projection, 
the end view, even including hidden surfaces, would 
practically draw itself. This class created an abid- 
ing interest in mechanical drawing and other visual 
arts techniques, which have played a great role in 
my life. Recently a young man in my ward was the 
discussion leader in an elders quorum meeting. He is 
a very successful designer. After the meeting I asked 
him if he’d ever heard of orthographic projection. 
“No.” Today, architects, designers, et al., don’t con- 
cern themselves with T squares and triangles. All 
they seem to need is a computer to do it all. 
Another really interesting class was taught by 
Wesley Soulier. I don’t know what it was called— 
some sort of science class I suppose, because we 
learned a lot about agricultural science. Many in 
the class were children of local farmers, and we 
were all encouraged to join FFA (Future Farmers 
of America) or the 4-H Club (Head, Heart, Hands, 
Health). I stuck with the Boy Scouts. One memory 
sticks with me from Wesley Soulier’s blackboard, 
the mnemonic device for remembering the elements 
essential to the growth of plants: “C Hopkins Café, 
mighty good” (C=carbon, H=hydrogen, O=oxygen, 
P=phosphorus, K=potassium, N=nitrogen, S=sul- 
fur, CA=calcium, FE=iron, and MG=magnesium). 
At some point I had a class or segment devoted 
to music theory and appreciation, taught by William 
Vernon. While my mother and her family have musi- 
cal skills, I was pushed out of the premortal existence 
without any musical genes except a high degree 
of appreciation. My mother once enrolled me in a 
summer of piano lessons taught by Aline Simmons, 
but the course, based on a ludicrous system involv- 
ing “bottoms, middles, tops,” revealed only that I 
didn’t have an iota of talent in my fingertips. William 
Vernon at Lincoln High was deep in theory, and I 
was astonished at how complex and how relational it 
was. I just did not catch on and was left awestruck 
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by those who did. Vernon had a son, Leo, born in 
1925, who started playing the piano at age six and the 
trumpet at age eight. He was also a fine athlete and 
later won the state tennis championship. He became 
a noted scientist, recognized as the world’s leading 
expert on photosynthesis. When we first became 
acquainted, he was director of the Kettering Research 
Laboratory in Yellow Springs, Ohio, and bishop of 
the Fairborn Ward. At a critical time in the life of the 
Cincinnati stake, he was my second counselor. 

I became acquainted with a boy that was proba- 
bly my second or third cousin. His name may have 
been Lee Taylor. His home was out on Canyon Road, 
and he was on a different bus route. Quite often I 
would ride home with him after school just for fun. 
Then I would have to walk a few miles home along 
dusty roads winding through the area north of Rock 
Canyon now called Indian Hills, arriving several 
hours after the end of school. My mother found this 
habit very worrying and finally forbad me to take 
Lee’s bus. I soon disobeyed and after my walk home 
found a very annoyed mother who felt it imperative 
to give me a well-deserved spanking. She really 
meant business and made use of a broad-backed 
hairbrush. She did give me the choice of the back or 
the bristle side. I don’t know which side I selected. 
My after-school peregrinations came to an end. 

One aspect of my year at Lincoln seemed fun at 
the time but was a fool’s paradise: some of my classes 
seemed very easy. A few teachers, recognizing this, 
assigned me to work on special projects, sometimes 
in concert with other kids, instead of going to class. 
One of the others was Jeanene Watkins, daughter of 
our stake president, Arthur V. Watkins. Watkins, later 
a distinguished senator from Utah, was appointed 
by Vice President Nixon to serve as chair of the 
Select Committee to Study Charges against Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy in 1954. In 1953, Jeanene 
married Richard G. Scott, later a member of the 
Quorum of the Twelve. When I was called to be 
Cincinnati Stake President in 1966, I selected Elder 
Scott’s brother Gerald as my first counselor. 


Back to BYU Junior High and 
the Very Bad News 


I gave up riding the bus and returned to BY High 
in 1942. It was the eighth grade, and it was a disas- 
ter. Why? It dawned on me that the reason my sev- 
enth-grade experience at Lincoln had seemed so 
pleasant was that I floated through coursework not 
much different than what I’d had in the sixth grade. 
Meanwhile, my former classmates had moved ahead 
without me in the more advanced BY Junior High 
seventh grade. Bottom line: I was a year behind! I 
had my work cut out for sure trying to make up for 
lost time and catch up academically with my for- 
mer classmates and friends. Many classmates of my 
grade school days were still there, Jim Baird, Richard 
Bigelow, Reed Merrill, Joan Tuttle, Colleen Mower, 
Elaine Carlson, and R. D. Law, to name a few. New 
kids had moved from other schools, with whom I 
became fast friends, John Mangum, Jim Rhodes, 
Doug Thayer, and George Collard, for example. 
There was a total of thirty-two kids enrolled in that 
eighth-grade class in 1942. 

My life was probably a little more complicated 
than most students’, because by this time I’d started 
working for Dixon-Taylor-Russell Company every 
day after school and all day on Saturday. This com- 
mitment continued throughout all my high school 
and college days. In retrospect I regard this work 
commitment and ethic as one of the great influences 
of my life. Except for the great benefits of living at 
home, I was basically self-sufficient financially from 
this point, at least until my mission call, though my 
hourly wage was small. 

There was a downside to working part-time that 
had a very controlling influence. I was never able 
to participate in any extracurricular school activ- 
ities—no joining of clubs, musical groups, theat- 
rics, competitive sports, etc., throughout junior and 
senior high school. It also no doubt had a depressive 
impact on my study habits. I often contrasted my lot 
with that of an upperclassman, Dean Ashworth, who 


was legendary. He would go right from his last class 
into study mode and according to scuttlebutt always 
got top grades. I fared okay, but I had to study every 
night to manage the homework. As I got older, I had 
to make sure my school work did not take a second 
place to social life. 

Elsewhere I may describe my comfortable bed- 
room during these years, where I had a desk and all 
else to make studying convenient. Being somewhat 
of a bear, I would retreat to my lair and achieve iso- 
lation whenever possible, which has been a lifelong 
characteristic. 

There are some serious holes in the fabric of my 
education. When the subject of algebra reared its 
ugly head, I had some difficulties, related possi- 
bly to my not being gifted in that line but also to 
my unwillingness to spend sufficient time to master 
it. On the other hand, when geometry came along, 
I enjoyed it thoroughly. Catherine finds it shocking 
that I was not required to take advanced algebra, 
trigonometry, or a foreign language. I do heartily 
thank my algebra class for one scrap of learning that 
has been of lifelong utility: the formula for finding 
the value of x if three values are known. For exam- 
ple, if I had to enlarge the size of a show card or 
poster from eighteen inches in width to twenty-six 
inches but wanted to keep the same height propor- 
tion: 18":28" = 26":x. This formula is so applicable 
it can be used almost every day one way or another. 

Students at BY High were not involved in the 
Church’s seminary program for the reason that a 
class of religious instruction was required through- 
out the year. I’m sure we were taught about the 
scriptures and the doctrines by qualified instructors, 
but I don’t remember any of it except that one year 
our course was based on Obert C. Tanner’s book 
Christ's Ideals for Living. This controversial book 
was also used as the Gospel Doctrine text in the 
Church’s general Sunday School instruction about 
the same time. 

BY High’s English teacher, Anna Boss Hart, 
was a very sweet and ethereal person. She seemed 
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almost too perfect. She was treated badly by some 
of the students in the upper grades, but she soldiered 
on regardless of adversity. I’ve no doubt her Teflon 
demeanor concealed many occasions when she felt 
sad and hurt. Anna Boss Hart was really admired 
and appreciated even though she lived in the clouds 
and not with the clods. 

But what does she have to do with John’s edu- 
cation? Anna Boss Hart struggled to teach the rudi- 
ments of the English language, its structure and 
purposes. She diagrammed sentences on the chalk 
board. She taught of Sohrab and Rustum (don’t 
ask), of Hamlet, of Samuel Pepys. I cannot speak 
for my classmates, who may have soaked up the 
essentials, but I came away from my high school 
English classes ignorant of the parts of speech or 
of any other useful information. Yet when subjected 
to placement tests at any level of education, I was 
always placed in the highest classes. When I took 
my college placement test, I was put in the high- 
est freshman English class. When the teacher, in her 
sublime ignorance of my knowledge, would begin 
to diagram a sentence, she would put down her chalk 
and say, “Oh, this is kindergarten stuff,” and move 
on. I decided to take a remedial English class in col- 
lege but dropped out because I didn’t have enough 
fundamental knowledge. 

What has made the difference for me is that I 
have always been an avid reader, and the result is that 
my instincts about how the language works are very 
good. My memos and reports at Procter & Gam- 
ble were well received. I even included a section on 
report writing when I taught three semesters at the 
Marriott School after I retired and managed not to 
be “found out.” I have been highly amused in my 
latter years to observe the complaints of my same- 
age cohort who attended high schools all over the 
country that they had to read Silas Marner or The 
Mill on the Floss, classic novels by George Eliot. I 
did not read the novels of Mary Ann Evans (George 
Eliot) until I was forty-five, and then I couldn’t get 
enough, reading all her novels and short stories in a 
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burst. I don’t remember being assigned to read other 
great works of literature in high school, but I read 
extensively on my own. 

We had some memorable teachers. Wilfred D. 
Lee, who taught civics, was very short tempered and 
occasionally physical with unruly boys. Dave Crow- 
ton was our teacher for physiology and eugenics 
and for physical education indoors and out of doors. 
There was a degree of informality in his classes. 
A boy named Gene was always on the alert, wait- 
ing for Crowton to use the word “hygiene,” and he 
would always respond, “Hi, Dave.” Sanford Bing- 
ham was kindly and entertaining though teased by 
his pupils. He gave up teaching and became a prom- 
inent Provo dentist. 

A. John Clark taught science (chemistry and phys- 
ics). He was a dark-haired, dapper chap who later 
became BY High’s principal. In the ninth or tenth 
grade I had a wrangle with him, which of course 
I lost. It was about the principle of osmosis. He 
insisted that the correct definition was the passing of 
a liquid from a more dense to a less dense concen- 
tration of liquids through a semipermeable mem- 
brane. I insisted, correctly, that the passage of the 
liquid in osmosis was from a less dense to a more 
dense concentration. He did not like to be contra- 
dicted and let me know it. Perhaps we had some sort 
of communication problem. His daughter Margaret 
was one of my sister Janice’s best friends. I never 
forgave her for the time she sat on a balsa wood air- 
plane I’d spent many hours building and turned it 
into flinders. 

Henry Nicholes, son of famed BYU chemistry 
professor Joseph Nicholes, did his stint in the high 
school. Henry Nicholes was a good-humored and 
creative, but sometimes erratic, teacher. Once he 
popped a camera flash bulb directly in my face. Per- 
haps it was an accident, but I was all but blind for a 
couple of days. 

Years later when I returned from my mission for 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
Henry Nicholes, by then a PhD, was teaching a 


college class titled A Scientist Looks at Religion. It 
was exceptional and a very valuable course. Per- 
haps 80 percent of the students in this large class 
were returned missionaries. A loud, noisy, and 
obnoxious fellow who was not LDS enrolled in the 
class with the express intention of poking fun at reli- 
gion in general and the LDS faith in particular. He 
made himself very unpopular. On one occasion Dr. 
Nicholes was explaining his theory that the Lord 
was pouring out scientific knowledge on the heads 
of the Latter-day Saints and all the world and that 
this rush of revelation was accelerated from the time 
of the Prophet Joseph Smith. On the blackboard, he 
drew a diagram demonstrating the rise of technol- 
ogy from early times with the curve sharply tilted 
upward beginning about 1830. 

Mr. Obnoxious snarkily commented, “I don’t see 
God at the top of that line.” 

“That’s right,” said Dr. Nicholes, “but you see 
his shoulder under that line, lifting it up.” 

The class absolutely erupted with cheers, cat 
calls, and roars of laughter at the agitator’s expense. 
Dr. Nicholes was outraged by this partisan display, 
which was counter to his determination to keep his 
class cool and confined to scientific objectivity. His 
face flushed, he grabbed pieces of chalk and black- 
board erasers and flung them at the students, shout- 
ing, “Stop! Stop!” It was bedlam and quite one of 
the best moments of my college education. 

Julia Caine was our high school history teacher, 
and she was very good but, like all our teachers, was 
mocked good humoredly behind her back. On one 
memorable occasion, on a day when we had all pre- 
pared a learned essay on some event in US history, 
she called on John Mangum to come forward and 
read his paper to the class. John stood in front of 
the class and read a very nice and interesting report. 
After he finished, Julia Caine said, “That was very 
well done, John. Please hand me your assignment.” 
The jig was up. John had to hand Mrs. Caine a blank 
sheet of paper. In his early days, John Mangum was a 
very smart, somewhat indolent student, but he could 


rise to any occasion. Like many of us, his scholastic 
star rose in college and, in his case, law school. 

C. Lavar Jensen was the corpulent, somewhat 
detached teacher of all our math classes. In retro- 
spect my mind tells me he looked a bit like Alfred 
Hitchcock. His wife was a nice woman who worked 
as a saleslady in the BYU Drapery Department. I 
particularly enjoyed his geometry class. I will always 
remember one of his wise sayings: “Never trouble 
trouble till trouble troubles you.” He taught me 
another sort of lesson. One day, possibly a minor 
holiday, the rumor swept our school that Provo High 
had been given the day off and BY High had not. 
This seemed most inequitable. I must have been one 
of the chief rabble-rousers, because he corralled me 
and said, “Let’s check this.” He marched me to a 
telephone and called the Provo High administration 
office to ask. Of course, school was being held as 
usual, and I was properly chastened. 

I’m sure there were many other teachers over the 
years that deserve a mention, but memory does not 
cast them up. 


High School High Jinks 


Everyone could tell tales of their high school days 
if they were willing to reveal the delights, achieve- 
ments, growth of body and mind, embarrassments, 
humiliations, rejections, friendships, and loves. I could 
fill a book, but a few highlights will suffice. Junior 
and senior high school is a time of searching, seek- 
ing, experimentation. Among my classmates were a 
few who began to tamper with alcohol and tobacco, 
but few succumbed to serious dependency. Drugs 
as we know them today were virtually unknown. 
Regrettably, there was some immorality, but for the 
most part the students had high standards. BY High 
was a “dumping ground” for a handful of young 
people who were difficult cases for their families 
and were sent to Provo for reclamation. Sometimes 
this worked, but more often the die had already been 
cast. One young man—actually an immature boy 
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named Thornton—from another state arrived at the 
high school with a new Ford convertible. Before the 
school year was over, he had a coterie of drinking 
buddies and had crashed his car and been killed. 

In the late winter of each year, the state basketball 
championships were held in Salt Lake City, and as 
many students as possible booked hotel rooms there 
so they could cheer their favorite teams. BY High 
had good basketball teams, so we were often repre- 
sented. Unfortunately, not all the student activities 
there would have met with their parents’ approval, 
had they known. 

During these years we had many delightful friend- 
ships, many that lasted a lifetime. Friends were always 
involved in hiking, hunting, biking, picnics, dating, 
skiing, swimming, bowling, shooting pool, ram- 
bling, every manner of goofing off. As I review my 
list of dear friends of those lost days, I find that most 
have moved on through death’s door, notably John 
Mangum, George Collard, Richard Bigelow, Jim 
Rhodes, Doug Thayer, Gene Talboe, Joan Tuttle, 
Elaine Carlson, Colleen Mower, and many others. 

A reader will conclude that BY High was a hot- 
bed of iniquity, so let me add a corrective note. The 
school also graduated hundreds of individuals that 
have gone forth to attain leadership positions in 
every aspect of life including The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. I would not trade my 
education or my years spent there for any treasure 
on earth. 


Some Summer Extracurricular 
Activities 
I’m recalling some breaks in the routine of my sum- 
mer employment at DTR. Once my father pulled me 
out of the upholstering shop to spend a week or two 
helping Mr. Gibson build two enormous rock piers 
to anchor a gate at the entrance of Brickerhaven. Mr. 
Gibson had much earlier built the stone chimney 
and fireplace on the West end of the cabin. He was 
an incredibly gifted stone mason despite having a 
crossed eye. To start the job on the piers he dumped a 
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large pile of irregularly shaped rocks of varying size 
nearby. It was an amazement to see him pick up a 
rock, examine it, turn it around and over and put it in 
place. The result was an ever-rising pier with square 
sides though the rough rocks did not look promising 
on the pile. I carried rocks, and mixed cement. I was 
proud to be part of the project. Many years later the 
height of the piers was increased to anchor a larger 
gate, but the line of demarcation between projects is 
readily seen. 

Another time dad directed me to dig a trench 
obliquely through the meadow, so a pipe could bring 
water to the cabin from a spring on the mountain to 
the south. This was truly an ordeal. The meadow is 
just a pit of rocks covered by a thin layer of soil. It 
was a difficult and unrewarding task. My impres- 
sion is that when I’d finished I had a tiny trench, and 
huge rocks, rocks, rocks standing alongside. 


An Idaho Adventure 


The summer after the eleventh grade, some of us 
decided to take a real break. John Mangum and 
some others got jobs at Yellowstone National Park. 
I applied to the Forest Service; Don Broadhead 
also had been accepted by the Forest Service, and 
Don and I hitchhiked up to Yellowstone together. 
Mangum and others had arrived early and encour- 
aged us to stay. Broadhead decided not to continue 
on, but out of some sense of honor, I felt I was obli- 
gated to forage on to the job I’d accepted with the 
Forest Service. In retrospect this was not one of my 
best decisions. My destination was Pierce, Idaho, in 
the Bitterroot Mountains. 

The distance from Missoula, Montana, to Pierce, 
Idaho, as the crow flies, is only about two hundred 
miles. But then there was no road through the moun- 
tains that separated Montana and Idaho. Today there 
is a road: US 12. So, I had to hitchhike almost up 
to the Canadian border, over to Coeur d’ Alene, and 
then south through Idaho, a distance of close to six 
hundred miles. There were no so-called expressways 
whatsoever. It was not an easy trip getting rides on 


less-travelled, two-lane roads. Looking at a map today, 
I can’t believe I found my way through the network 
of roads. It is highly likely that I passed through Wal- 
lace, Idaho, where today Tom and John both have 
second homes. I finally got to Pierce, deep in the 
wilderness. If I tell that it had three grocery stores 
and twenty-three saloons, you will know all about it. 

My three- or four-week employment with the 
Forest Service was interesting but essentially a fail- 
ure. It had elements that were scams. Incidentally 
the word “scam” did not exist until 1963. The Forest 
Service in that area was manned by entrenched old 
boys. All seasonal employees were engaged to fight 
the white pine forest plague, blister rust. Shortly 
after arrival, new hires were all taken in the back of 
trucks from the Forest Service camp way off in the 
forest to Pierce to buy leather gloves and cork boots 
at exorbitant prices, which were laid off against our 
future wages. Unquestionably the camp directors 
took a cut of these purchases. It seemed to us sea- 
sonals that the number of summer employees was 
overbooked and that within a short period of time a 
weeding out took place according to some mysteri- 
ous criteria. Thus, a substantial number of us were 
fired and told that our residual pay if any (after the 
cost of our furnishings had been deducted) would 
be forwarded to our home addresses. This presented 
most of us, certainly me, with a serious problem, as 
I had a total of about $1.30 and no way to get more. 

Before reporting my journey home, let me fin- 
ish with the Forest Service. We were very deep in a 
magnificent forest, and it was extremely beautiful 
but very rough, primitive country. We were assigned 
as lone individuals to work in a specific location. 
I can’t remember exactly how we were to forfend 
blister rust, but it had to do with axes and chopping 
and piling up infected branches. We were told to 
keep an eye on our lunches because the bears were 
on the lookout. Forest Service employees enjoyed 
excellent food. Early in the morning before we were 
trucked out into the woods, when a bell was rung, 
everyone would run to the mess hall for a good 


breakfast and to make their own lunches. Everything 
needed was available to make great sandwiches 
with all the fixings. The Forest Service idea of the 
appropriate size of a slice of pie for hungry men was 
simply this: take a pie and make one slice across the 
middle bisected by another at 180 degrees. Net: one 
pie equals four slices. 

My trip from Pierce, Idaho, to Provo, Utah, was 
one of the most unpleasant experiences of my life. 
The distance was close to 800 miles. Today, via I-84 
the distance is 661 miles. At the time of my journey, 
there were no expressways. For part of the trip, I 
was accompanied by a fellow from Salt Lake City. 
We had no money for food, lodging, or travel. At one 
point we did pool our pocket change and bought a 
loaf of bread and some lunch meat. Let me explain 
that hitchhiking through the wilds of Idaho in 1946 
was not what you might expect. There were very 
few cars on the two-lane roads. When I say few, 
I mean that a car might not come along for two or 
three hours. Rather than simply standing, we usu- 
ally walked along the road until we could catch a 
lift. All my worldly goods were in an old satchel that 
I had to carry. One night we’d been dropped off in 
the middle of nowhere, surrounded by a dark forest. 
There was no moon but there were bright stars, so 
we could see the road and we walked and walked 
and walked. I remember being almost delirious with 
fatigue. There were times I had to clutch the satchel 
to my chest, my arms were so tired of carrying 
it. There was one long-lasting consequence: plod- 
ding along hour after hour, my heels became very 
sore. The pads of flesh between my heel bones and 
shoes were bruised, and this bruising persisted for 
a long time and was still giving me problems when 
I was in the Army, years later. Finally, the road on 
which my traveling companion and I were walking 
reached a tiny hamlet with a few stores and houses 
right alongside the road. We were so exhausted that 
we cared not for the proprieties and tried a few 
doorknobs along the street until we found one that 
opened. We tumbled in and fell asleep on the floor. 
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We awakened about dawn and crept out of the house 
or store or whatever it was and resumed our journey. 

Somewhere along the way my companion took a 
different route and I saw him no more. 

Only two more events stick in my memory. The 
number of passing autos continued to be scant, 
but I caught a ride in a brand-new Cadillac for a 
few miles. New cars were just becoming available 
after the end of the war. I am confident that this 
car belonged to a wealthy grain or potato farmer. I 
got to ride in the front seat with him, for which I 
was glad because the back seat was occupied by a 
really big hog. 

Somewhere in Idaho as I was walking along 
the street of an unknown town, I was accosted by 
a policeman. After my couple of days on the road 
without a bath or a change of clothes, he thought I 
might be a societal menace, so he interrogated me 
about who I was and what was I doing carrying a 
satchel through his town. 

After three or four days I finally made my way 
to Provo and walked into my house, midday, to my 
mother’s total surprise. I’d had no way to contact 
home. Then it was back to work at DTR. 


More Hitchhiking Tales 


This mode of traveling has never been very safe, 
and these days it is even less so. But I must say that 
hitchhiking served my purposes many times during 
my high school years and beyond. Despite the real- 
ity of violence—murders committed by hitchhikers, 
for example—it seemed a minor risk when I hadn’t 
access to a car and needed a lift. In those days driv- 
ers were far more willing to stop and pick up trav- 
elers if they presented a reasonable appearance. I 
made many trips to Salt Lake City and back. When 
I was in military service at Camp San Luis Obispo 
in California, I made several trips to Utah and back 
when on leave, hitchhiking in order to save bus fare. 
I confess there were many occasions when I felt 
extremely uncomfortable when I hopped a ride with 
some odd drivers or passengers. Once, on a ride to 
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Salt Lake, I was with a driver that gleefully drove 
his car close to, and even nuzzled the rear end of, 
heavily loaded trucks again and again. On my Idaho 
trip I was picked up by a group of young men and 
women, and their company felt very creepy; I was 
really glad to get out. 

One summer, I am not sure which, my close 
friend Richard Bigelow and I decided to make a trip 
to San Francisco. I suppose we carried a change of 
clothes. I don’t recall the time of day we departed, 
but rides were difficult, and it was early evening 
when we reached the northern end of Utah. After a 
long wait, a large truck loaded with coal stopped and 
offered a ride, but we had to climb on top of the coal. 
It was dirty in the coal, but worse—though it was 
summer, the desert night air was frigid. We had no 
coats and about froze. We were glad when he dropped 
us off. The next ride was exponentially scary. We 
were picked up by three Basque sheepherders, and 
they were silly drunk and driving erratically. The only 
upside was that they were driving a considerable 
distance. Our journey was interrupted near Battle 
Mountain, Nevada, because they’d neglected to put 
oil in the engine and it seized. 

We eventually reached San Francisco and spent 
a few days there. I can only recall two incidents of 
our visit. We tried to rent a car but as minors and 
holders of out-of-state driver’s licenses, we were 
rejected. Frankie Laine was performing at a small 
club, and we somehow gained admittance and nursed 
soft drinks during the show. Laine was on the early 
edge of a great career. Our favorite number—which 
I enjoy to this day—was “Black and Blue.” I recall 
another trip to Los Angeles but remember no details 
except that there were several of us and we went to 
a venue I remember as the Meadowbrook, where 
Stan Kenton’s band was performing. I remember 
this because I stood in front of the stage where June 
Christy was singing and only a week or so before 
had taken a date to dance at the Rainbow Randevu 
in Salt Lake City and stood in front of Christy when 
she sang the same number. 


For one last hitchhiking tale, I revert to junior 
high school. The streets of Provo were not plowed 
after winter storms, and the snow would be pounded 
down by tires and chains into a frozen glaze and 
often would stay that way for weeks. It was great 
sport to lie in wait near a street corner for a car to 
slow in making a turn, then dash out behind the car, 
hunker down in a squatting position, hang on to the 
back bumper, and skitter along behind the car, riding 
on your shoe soles as if they were skis. This sport 
was called “bizzing.” Why, I do not know. There 
was room on the back bumper for two hitchhikers, 
who usually dropped off after a few hundred feet, 
or worse, came to the end of the ice and took a tum- 
ble. I don’t recall anyone getting seriously injured, 
but then, if someone got killed, they would not be 
talking about it. 


Vehicles That | Have Owned or 
That Owned Me 


I will skip lightly over the many odd contraptions, 
appliances, and vehicles that engaged my early days. 
When I was one or two, I was placed in a little jumper 
attached to the top of a doorframe, and I could bounce 
comfortably for a long time out of the way, not trou- 
bling anyone, and I loved it. Thirty years later I tried 
to put my own sons in a similar sling, but they hated it. 

I know there were tricycles, because I have a 
vivid memory from our first little home in down- 
town Provo of being three or four and careening out 
of some main room down two or three steps into 
the kitchen with a thunderous crash. Also, there are 
records of my getting on my trike and heading out 
for parts unknown and having to be rescued many 
blocks away by strangers or relatives. Later on, I 
learned to ride a bicycle, but I don’t remember how. 
For years that was a principal mode of travel when 
I wanted to get off the hill and on with my youth- 
ful adventures. It was pretty thrilling riding to Provo 
because it was all downhill and great speed could 
be obtained. One time I asked Mother to drive her 
car to a particularly steep hill somewhere near what 


is now BYU’s upper campus and watch me fly. The 
road was graveled and steeply pitched, and I got up 
to a reckless velocity that today I would regard as 
insane, but like all kids, I didn’t reckon on having 
a spill and did not—on that occasion at least. Ped- 
dling a bike back up the hill from Provo was another 
story, when gravity took its revenge. In those days 
bicycles had no reduction gears, and we had to get 
off the bike and drag it up the dugway. 

The kids on the hill all had sleds and, rather 
than get belogged in deep snow, greatly preferred 
to speed down roads on pounded down glazed snow 
and ice. We obtained a discarded baby buggy and 
fashioned a dangerous downhill vehicle. For a time, 
with Les Liechty and others, we got some tall poles 
and nailed foot rests a few feet up, then bound our 
legs to the poles with old rags. After a brief learning 
curve, it was fun to be able to walk about on stilts but 
woeful to find a way to get down without falling hard 
to the ground. Everyone sooner or later had roller 
skates, the kind that required a key to lock the skates 
to shoes. They were not much use on the hill though, 
because we had no paved streets and no sidewalks. 

In those days automobile designs were distinc- 
tive, and every boy could cite the make, model, and 
year of almost every car on the road. We all longed 
for the day when we could obtain a driver’s license. 
I believe that by hook or crook, most boys pushed 
the day and learned to drive before reaching six- 
teen. All cars, except for a few foreign or rare mod- 
els, had stick shift transmissions. I actually received 
a traffic ticket when I was fifteen. My boss in the 
upholstering shop, Wilf Miller, allowed me to take 
a job home. (We were being paid for piecework at 
that time.) I persuaded the warehouseman to let me 
borrow a small truck, and on the way home I was 
stopped by a policeman and given a ticket for not 
having a license. Wilf had to appear in court, and let 
me tell you, he was not happy. 

My dad agreed to my buying my own car when 
I was sixteen. I found a 1933 Plymouth four-door 
sedan, black with a white stripe someone had added 
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running around the car on a raised door panel. The 
car was owned by Don Christensen, a Provo High 
senior who was entering the Navy. He’d worked on 
the car in his shop class and reported his car was a 
“find.” I was guileless and bought a lemon. Cool- 
ant (water) in the engine of this car had frozen and 
cracked the engine block. Don had removed the 
engine and under the shop instructor’s guidance 
had effected some sort of repair. Come the first hard 
freeze under my ownership, the crack opened again, 
resulting in severe ongoing leaks. Instead of bolt- 
ing the engine back into place using the mounts in 
the compartment, he’d welded the engine to the 
mounts. The two welds at the back of the engine 
shortly failed, so the weight caused the engine to 
sink. The drive shaft then met the rear transmission 
at an angle. This arrangement resulted in an annoy- 
ing whirring sound, and shortly the universal joint 
failed. I don’t recall how I repaired this, but I did. 
The stick shift mechanism located near the front 
bench seat was worn, and often it was necessary to 
open an access panel and manipulate the levers by 
hand. On occasion the car would not move forward, 
and I had to drive it in reverse. Owning that first car 
was a valuable learning experience, but I have never 
been able to overcome my disdain for Don Chris- 
tensen, of whom I know nothing else. In time I sold 
my “33 Plymouth to another boy and his father but 
with full disclosure on my part. I was able to repay 
my father for the short-term loan he’d advanced. I 
believe the cost of this car was $325. 

Shortly I’d earned the money to purchase a 1931 
Ford roadster from a Provo barber named Cowdrey. 
I don’t recall the price. It was in reasonable mechan- 
ical condition but had a lot of rust in the body, many 
small dents in the coachwork, and no heater whatso- 
ever. The top was gone, and the four tires were each 
thirty pounds of air surrounded by wishful thinking. 
I believe I owned this car in the tenth and eleventh 
grades and had great fun with it. For heat I cut a 
hole in the firewall and installed a modified stove- 
pipe that pushed against the manifold, which was 
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red-hot. I had no fan, just heat that pushed its way 
into the passenger area. Cost: negligible. 

I made a top by first assembling a frame of elec- 
trical conduit tubes artfully bolted together. Then I 
covered the frame with heavy white canvas cut and 
sewed to fit. | somehow mounted this concatena- 
tion in place on the body. There were no windows. 
This was not the most beautiful arrangement, but 
it was marginally successful. The effort was great, 
the cost minimal. 

The tire situation was dire. It was wartime, and 
there were virtually no new tires, only retreads if 
they could be found. Retreads for a Model A Ford 
tire were simply not in the picture. Sometimes I 
was lucky enough to find an old tire someone had 
discarded, and somehow, I managed to stay on the 
road, though the car was anything but roadworthy. 
My right rear tire had a hole in the sidewall the size 
of a quarter with the inner tube bulging out. Fortu- 
nately, in those wartime days the top speed allowed 
by law was thirty-five miles per hour. 

My glory day for this car was when after a mod- 
est amount of patching, filling, and sanding, I drove 
alongside an outside window of DTR’s paint shop, 
a spray gun loaded with canary-yellow paint was 
handed out, and I painted my Model A a glori- 
ous yellow, something Henry Ford could not have 
envisioned. I drove this car everywhere, as long as 
it was only a short trip, and had a great time with 
it. Gas was only twenty cents a gallon. Remember, 
though, that gasoline was rationed, and I had only 
an A sticker that entitled me to three gallons of gas 
per week. 


Hazing 
There was a sharp demarcation between junior high 
ninth graders and senior high tenth graders. As we 
moved into high school, all the boys knew they would 
be subjected to awful indignities throughout their 
sophomore year. Hazing took many forms, includ- 
ing having to obey commands, perform various ser- 
vices, and even receive physical punishment. I recall 


one occasion when my classmate Paul Marshall stood 
up to an upperclassman, Eric Steineckert, a notorious 
bully, and received a beating. The best strategy was to 
avoid contact with the “terrorists.” I recall with shame 
that in my turn I inflicted a few cruelties, which I 
regret to this day, and I hope in the life to come to look 
up a particular individual and ask his forgiveness. 


High School Dating 

Everyone looked forward to turning sixteen and 
entering the dating era. On an upper floor of the high 
school building, there was a large room suitable for 
dances, and many social occasions were scheduled 
there or “condoned” by the administration. On sev- 
eral occasions I was invited to accompany girls I 
did not particularly care for to Sadie Hawkins or 
other girl’s-choice functions. I always tried to be a 
good sport. I’ve thought many times how it must 
feel to young women who are invited on dates with 
fellows they do not care for but go because they are 
good sports. 

In the 1940s, ifa couple were fond of one another, 
they might enjoy a succession of dates, but going 
steady was not the usual thing. It was much more 
fun for young people to date many others, sampling 
the waters, so to speak. Friends with access to a car 
commonly double-dated and enjoyed the compan- 
ionship of a group including two or three couples. A 
really fun destination for a group was the Rainbow 
Randevu in Salt Lake City. The best swing bands of 
the day played this venue, and when we could afford 
it—not often—that was a choice destination. After 
all these years, I can’t recall all the bands we danced 
to, but among them were Stan Kenton, Artie Shaw, 
Tommy Dorsey, Harry James, and certainly Frankie 
Carle, maybe not the most regarded swing band but 
the most danceable by far. There was no express- 
way from Provo to Salt Lake in those days, so up 
and back on Highway 89 meant a very long evening. 
There were other dance pavilions located closer to 
Provo—one in Springville, where once we danced 
to The Champagne Music of Lawrence Welk. 


In those days it was totally acceptable to “poach” 
someone else’s date. That is, if you found a friend 
or acquaintance’s date attractive, you might try to 
date her yourself on another occasion. Once Owen 
Heninger threw a party at his home. There was pres- 
ent a pretty girl from Provo High School I’d never 
met. I later took her out, and she invited me to a 
subdeb dance, which in our small town was high 
society. It was my first formal occasion, and I recall 
my struggle to find a pair of black shoes that would 
fit. It was a fun relationship while it lasted. I didn’t 
see her again for over seventy years, when we met 
at someone’s funeral. 

My observation, right or wrong, is that many 
young people today miss out on the opportunity 
to date many others and to benefit from that wide- 
ranging experience in favor of hanging out in groups 
or not dating at all. However, I’m referring to faith- 
ful members of our Church and not to the greater 
part of society today, for whom any behavior is 
acceptable on first acquaintance and for whom mar- 
riage is an unnecessary inconvenience. 

Probably most people have been on a blind date. 
That is, for any one of many reasons, a friend has 
arranged a date for you with a person you’ve never 
met. Sometimes the results are favorable; sometimes, 
disastrous. Once I was fixed up with a young lady 
visiting from out of town. In the company of others, 
we were forced to endure each other for an afternoon, 
and we loathed each other. In contrast I’ve had some 
dates that were highly successful. Just before I left 
on my mission, Richard Bigelow and I were bound 
someplace; he had a date, and I did not. He offered 
to make arrangements. 

I said, “Richard, you don’t know any girls I don’t 
know.” 

He said, “We will see.” 

I had to drive all the way out to Payson to pick up 
my date. When she came to the door, I was dumb- 
struck by beauty. I was leaving for South Africa 
shortly, so we only dated a few memorable times, but 
she wrote to me every week for the next two years. 
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Commercial Art Instruction 
When I was in the ninth grade, J. Roman Andrus 
appeared on the scene as our art teacher. Later he 
moved into the university, where he was a dis- 
tinguished teacher and artist and founder of the 
university’s print-making department. He had a pro- 
found influence on my life and work, for under his 
tutelage I began to learn the basics of brush letter- 
ing, which was fundamental to my work at DTR. 
His instruction was unique and practical. For exam- 
ple, a newspaper page turned sideways presented 
ideal ruled rows just the right height for practicing 
brush lettering. He also taught me the beginnings of 
serigraphy (silk-screen printing), including how to 
construct the screen. With this basic instruction, I 
was able to make headway on my own, later making 
screens large enough to print truck banners and so 
forth. He also taught his students block cutting and 
other print techniques that have been useful to me in 
many ways. 


Central Utah Vocational School 
In the summer when I was fourteen or fifteen, I 
enrolled for courses at the vocational school located 
in the old fairground’s property just over the railroad 
viaduct at the south end of University Avenue. In 
those days I rode my bicycle there and back. I took 
a drafting (mechanical drawing) class taught by Earl 
Mitchell, who owned a local sheet metal business, 
and it was very useful to me. By far the best class 
I had was one that focused on making posters, or 
show cards. I can’t recall whether it was taught by 
Bill Burch or whether he was also a student. Bill, 
who was a few years older than I, was employed by 
the local JC Penney store. He decorated the windows 
and did all the show card work. He was incredibly 
talented, and I learned a great deal about poster design 
and execution by observing and emulating his work. 
Much later in life, as a hobby, Bill made literally 
thousands of hand-carved Boy Scout neckerchief 
slides. He could carve a wooden slide portraying a 
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very witty character in a matter of minutes. There are 
Scouters all over the West who proudly wear or col- 
lect Burch slides. 

It’s worth noting that the Central Utah Vocational 
School, founded in 1941, was the precursor and 
amoeba that eventually grew into Utah Valley Uni- 
versity, which in October 2018 had an enrollment of 
over thirty-nine thousand students and was the larg- 
est public university in the state of Utah. 


The Eleventh Grade College 
Freshman 

I don’t know how or why, but somehow my incred- 
ible scholarly attainments (“ha ha”) entitled me 
to more or less skip the twelfth grade and enroll 
as a freshman at the university. (This was not the 
Advanced Placement (AP) program, which was not 
employed until 1951.) Still, I was connected to the 
high school, my social life was bound there, and I 
graduated with my class, though my name was not 
included in a newspaper about BY High graduation 
exercises in the spring of 1947. 

I can barely recall the college classes in which 
I was enrolled as a freshman, but one must have 
been involved with advertising, because I remem- 
ber compiling a large scrapbook filled with 
newspaper ads and other demonstrations. 
I faintly remember an English class and 
an introductory Spanish language class 
(¢Como esta usted? Uno dos tres). 

A university requirement at that time 
was that all students must take a religion 
class for every quarter of enrollment. 
This led to an interesting interview. I was 
notified that I had to appear in the office 
of Professor Herald R. Clark, who was the 
dean of the College of Commerce but 
also wore many other hats. This inter- 
view may have taken place years later 
in my college career, but someone had 
reviewed my records and discovered that 


during my putative freshman year, I had not taken 
any religion classes and thus could not graduate 
unless the shortcoming was corrected by taking an 
additional load of religious instruction. My explana- 
tion was that during that year while taking classes 
as a freshman, I was also enrolled at BY High and 
was indeed taking a religion class throughout the 
school year. Dean Clark was very dubious about 
this explanation, and we spent some time discuss- 
ing it before he was persuaded. 





I took art classes from Professor Roman Andrus in high school 
and college. This is a woodblock print. 





This is an example of two successive linoleum blocks cut with sharp grooving 
tools. 


College Experiences That 
Left Their Mark 


When I was taking courses leading to my BS in mar- 
keting in the College of Commerce, I took a busi- 
ness Class, the name of which I cannot recall, from 
Dean Clark. Our text was a two-volume work, 
The Financial Policy of Corporations by Professor 
Arthur Stone Dewing of Harvard University. I loved 
that class. Dean Clark was a wonderful teacher, 
and my copies of the book are replete with notes 
and marks. The two books from the BYU Book- 
store cost a total of $9.00. How else would I have 
learned how to spell ““eleemosynary”’? 

I had many wonderful professors and teachers 
over the years at BYU. Among the many that have 
withstood the ravages of memory are Henry Nich- 
oles, Roman Andrus, Herald R. Clark, Clarence 
Boyle, Ethelyn Peterson Taylor, Edward Christensen, 
Weldon Taylor, Richard Poll, Mark Allen, and Hugh 
Nibley. If I poke my memory with a sharp stick, 
many more would come to mind, but I must stop to 
tell a few stories. 

Ethelyn Peterson Taylor was the widow of my 
Uncle Ken, my father’s youngest brother. Her mar- 
riage cut short by Ken’s early death, she prepared 
for a career in teaching and was soon an acclaimed 
teacher of business English in the College of Com- 
merce. She was highly personable but a no-nonsense 
professional. Addressing a new class (of which I was 
a member), she said: “Many of you are poor spell- 
ers. You have always been poor spellers. You intend 
to be poor spellers in the future, as you know you 
do not have the gift to ever learn to be good spell- 
ers. I am here to tell you that you are wrong. When 
you have finished this class of Business English 
with me as your teacher, you will be good spellers, 
and you will be good spellers in the future.” Now 
if she didn’t say those exact words that was her 
text. Through that entire quarter I was in her class, 
we were drilled, grind, grind, grind with word lists 
every class period. But that was but a part of her 
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wonderful instruction. I can honestly state that my 
aunt Ethelyn’s class was one of the two or three 
most valuable courses I took in my college years 
and fundamental to any small success I might have 
had in the business world. 

Probably the most valuable class I had in col- 
lege was report writing (Business Management 132), 
taught by Professor Edward L. Christensen fall quar- 
ter of 1954. I never worked harder in any class before 
or since, culminating in a fifty-page report titled 
“Examination of the Methods, Facilities, Personnel, 
and Equipment of the Dixon Taylor Russell Company 
Silk Screen Department.” That was a grand title con- 
sidering I was the whole show. The “department” 
was a one-man operation. However, my report was 
very comprehensive and lavishly illustrated, rely- 


ing on all my mechanical drawing and artistic skills. 
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An illustration from my 50-page report to Professor Christensen. 
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Art Training 
I also received excellent art instruction from Maynard Dixon Stewart and others I have forgotten. Following 
are a few exercises dating from 1947-1948, 1951-1952, and 1954-1955. 





This watercolor-and-ink sketch was a lot of fun. This plate was drawn with pen-and-ink washes. It has faded over 
the last 67 years, but I’m still proud of it. 





I don t remember anything about “Girl in a Convertible” except that I was pleased with this pen-and-ink sketch. 








It also included rich correspondence with companies 
providing silkscreen supplies. The year following, 
I included my report when I left for the Columbia 
Business School, and in the spring of 1956, when I 
was job seeking, I loaned it to the recruiter for Union 
Carbide Corporation, and it resulted in a job offer, 
which I did not accept. A few years later I learned 
that a close high school friend, Jim Rawlings, had 
joined the law department of Union Carbide. His 
career flourished in the company’s international 
operations. Still later, Jim was appointed as US 
ambassador to Zimbabwe. 

Professor Christensen’s class was held in the 
famous North Building. This was one of a num- 
ber of barrack-like buildings BYU acquired from 
the government and moved to the north edge of the 
campus to fill a temporary need for classroom space 
when the university’s facilities were being stretched 
by a growing student population. Christensen’s class 
was jam-packed with tables and chairs, and he was 
almost backed into the blackboard. My cousin Hank 
Taylor was also taking the class, and I remember 
an incident that astonished me. The class was held 
about noontime. Hank was seated before a long table 
directly in front of the teacher. During the lecture, 
Hank pulled out a paper sack and coolly unwrapped 
a sandwich and ate it. I was extremely impressed 
by his unconventionality. This was a hallmark of 
Hank’s ability to work around social obstacles when 
it suited, and I greatly admired him then and now. 
Professor Christensen seemed to take no notice. 

Another class I took in the North Building was 
accounting. I was never meant to be an accountant. A 
young student in the class, Weston Edwards (son of 
William F. Edwards, about whom many books could 
be writ), by contrast, was phenomenal. Weston had 
been tutored by his father and from a young age had 
worked on projects with his dad. The class involved 
both classroom instruction and several hours a week 
in a workshop or lab. Weston, while idly listening to 
the classroom instruction, completed all his work- 
shop assignments and never attended even one of 
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the lab periods. In talking to him about this, I found 
he simply could not understand why everyone could 
not do the same. I worked hard in the course but 
received a C. The instructor said to me something 
like, “Your books and worksheets are beautiful to 
behold,” but he could not say much more. After my 
military service and blighted by that C grade, I took 
the course over again and was only able to hike my 
grade up to a B. Luckily for me, I’d never for an 
instant wanted to be an accountant. 

Weldon Taylor, despite his name, was not a rel- 
ative, but he was a good friend of my dad’s and 
became a great friend and mentor to me. As told 
elsewhere, he and his wife, Gayle, introduced me to 
my future wife, Catherine. Weldon was dean of the 
newly formed College of Commerce. He’d recently 
been doing professional work at NYU in New York 
and was awash with innovative ideas. During my 
freshman or sophomore year, in one of his classes he 
involved us all in a study of newspaper readership, 
and we were farmed out all over Utah County inter- 
viewing a sample of readers of specific issues of the 
Daily Herald for their observation of individual 
advertisements. The results were tabulated based 
on the survey design, and I suppose the businesses 
were exposed to the readership information. Later 
as a student at Columbia, I recalled Dr. Taylor’s 
ambitious survey with respect. 

I had an opportunity to take a class on research 
techniques from a New York-based professional 
whose name I cannot recall. His shtick was to invite 
noted researchers to visit our classes and lecture— 
Gallup, Crosley, Hooper, etc. It was extremely inter- 
esting. One lecturer, Steuart Henderson Britt, was 
the author of many popular books on advertising 
and psychology. He once famously said: “Doing 
business without advertising is like winking at a 
pretty girl in the dark. You know what you are doing, 
but no one else does.” Britt had a connection with 
the Chicago ad agency Needham, Louis & Brorby. I 
had a growing interest in market research. The next 
spring with the support and encouragement of the 
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class instructor, I wrote to NL&B and applied for a 
job. They extended an offer, but by then I’d already 
accepted Procter & Gamble’s. 

Richard Poll was a highly regarded author and 
history professor. Following my mission, I took one 
of Poll’s classes in company with my sister Janice. 
The class was in one of the university’s new build- 
ings, and the class was in an amphitheater. Poll was 
highly popular, and seating was at a premium. Late- 
comers to class often took seats on the concrete steps, 
and I often sat there with Janice and a group of her 
friends. It appeared to me that the girls were far more 
interested in chatting than heeding the precious words 
of Dr. Poll. My frustration reached new heights when 
invariably interim and final tests resulted in Janice 
always getting a higher grade than moi. 

Professor Mark K. Allen was a distinguished psy- 
chologist and a wonderful family friend. I was inter- 
ested in psychology and mounted enough hours to 
count the subject as a double minor with commercial 
art. I was pleased to take my first class with Dr. 
Allen, and I studied very hard. I recall the first test 
administered in his class, probably a multiple-choice 
exam. At its conclusion I was supremely confident 
that I had aced the test. I was mortified to receive 
a C. I thus learned of the devious and crafty nature 
of my teacher and thereafter was very wary of his 
clever and deceptive traps. I did get an A. 

The first quarter after returning from my mis- 
sion, JFM 1951, was highly memorable. I’d signed 
up to take four very demanding courses: psychol- 
ogy, chemistry, geology, and I forget the last. That 
quarter, I was very dejected by a failed romance, 
and a great curative was to throw myself into class- 
work—and dating. I got straight As that quarter. 
Moreover, the professors of both the chemistry and 
geology classes suggested I invest in careers. This 
was a joke; I loved geology, but how I received a 
good grade in chemistry is a mystery. 

Professor Hugh Nibley was a renowned LDS 
scholar and the author of many famous works still in 
vogue today. He was legendary for his idiosyncrasy. 


At the BYU commencement exercises in 1960, 
he offered a prayer in which he famously said, 
“We have met here today clothed in the black robes 
of a false priesthood.” Many students wanted to take 
at least one class from Dr. Nibley, and tales of his 
unorthodox procedures were rife. I don’t recall the 
name of the class I took, but it was focused on the 
early Christian church. BYU had just at that time 
purchased some or all of the Patrologia Latina, an 
enormous collection of the writings of the Church 
Fathers in 217 volumes, spanning a millennium from 
Tertullian (died 230,) to Pope Innocent III (died 1210). 
Professor Nibley was very enthused and made use of 
the collection in his class, which was also held in a 
tilted classroom. This arrangement led to an interest- 
ing demonstration of his singular focus. We students, 
gathered, chattering, and waiting for his arrival, soon 
became aware that when he entered the door at the top 
of the classroom, he would be holding a book from 
the Patrologia and be reading aloud, translating from 
Latin to English as he walked down the stairs to his 
lectern. It was quite amazing. 

I recall taking a few classes in economics and 
many tests, nearly always torturous written essays. 
There I found that sometimes when I wasn’t too 
ready with the answer, I could use my writing skill 
to come up with a seemingly cogent essay—a quite 
useful dodge. 


Preparing for a Mission, and 
Disappointment 
I was reared in a home by parents who were devoted 
members of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. It is surprising that I cannot remember ever 
seeing a copy of the Book of Mormon, or a Bible 
for that matter, on our family bookshelves during my 
childhood. Though I attended Sunday School from 
my earliest recollection, my knowledge of the foun- 
dational history of the Church was scant. I suppose I 
must have known something about the Joseph Smith 
story, but it was vague. Once when I was small, I was 
looking through a bookcase in my Uncle Henry’s 


home, and I found some booklets or tracts telling 
the story of Joseph Smith and the Hill Cumorah. 
I looked at the pictures in them but did not read 
them, but I was impressed by their existence. I was 
taught to say my prayers every night, and we always 
had blessings on our meals, but we had no fam- 
ily prayers. In later years our devotions were fully 
rounded, with kneeling family prayers and all the 
other now-common practices. My father had filled 
a mission and was always very active. He was a 
great ward bishop. Celestia performed wonderful 
service on the Relief Society general board. In her 
later years, she always kept a copy of the Book of 
Mormon by her bedside and was a devoted reader. 

I never had any doubts as to the truthfulness of 
the gospel, as far as I knew it, and was always faith- 
ful in attending Sunday School, priesthood, and sac- 
rament meetings. These days some parents allow 
their children license in their church attendance. In 
my home, there was never any question about going 
to church. The rule was always that my father would 
start my Sabbath day, if it were necessary, by calling 
out, “Merry nights make sad days! Get up!” 

Going on a mission was expected in our family 
and was never a question, and I faced the reality that 
I would definitely go after I turned nineteen in Octo- 
ber 1947. At the appropriate time, I was interviewed 
by my Pleasant View Ward bishop, Arch Madsen, 
filled out my papers, and waited to be summoned 
for an interview with a member of the Quorum of 
the Twelve. My interview was with Elder Joseph F. 
Merrill. He was then seventy-nine and seemed very 
austere. Doing a little background research now, I 
find that he was singularly important in the develop- 
ment of the Church Educational System. At the time 
of my interview, I found him intimidating. When his 
interrogation was about ended, I timorously asked 
whether I could express a preference as to where I 
would like serve my mission. 

Looking severe, he said, “Do you mean that you 
would not be willing to serve in the mission to which 
the Lord desires to send you?” 
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I quickly replied that I would gladly serve wher- 
ever I would be assigned but that I was interested 
in South Africa, the land of my great-grandfather’s 
birth, and that my grandmother had corresponded 
with unconverted relatives there. When the letter 
announcing my call arrived, I was pleased to see that 
I would serve in South Africa. 

Fifty years later I read the story about my Uncle 
Clarence’s appointment to South Africa in 1930. His 
original call had been to England. His mother, Maria, 
was not happy about this and went up to Church head- 
quarters in Salt Lake City, where she was able to have 
an interview with President Heber J. Grant, where she 
explained there had “been a mistake” and that Clar- 
ence was to go to South Africa. No record exists of 
her conversation, but Uncle Bud’s mission call was 
corrected, and he was appointed to South Africa. In 
the book Clarence Dixon Taylor, His Life and Works, 
which I compiled in 2009, he relates his success in 
contacting a few descendants of Henry Aldous Dixon, 
but there were no conversions. Later in life Clarence 
collected and published a vast amount of information 
about the Boardman family, with whom he had sub- 
stantial involvement, including returning to Africa 
two more times in his old age to gather information. 
The Reverend William Boardman was the father of 
Judith Boardman, who married John Henry Dixon, 
and was thus Clarence’s maternal great-grandfather. 
During my two years in South Africa, I was not suc- 
cessful in finding any distant relatives. I can’t help 
thinking that if only FamilySearch had been available 
to me, I’d have been able to find relatives in droves. 

There’s no available record of the date of my mis- 
sion call, but I’m sure it is somewhere in my “files of 
doom” (everything in, and nothing out), but it must 
have arrived during BYU’s winter quarter, setting a 
departure date of June 11, 1948. 

The spring quarter held some surprises and dis- 
appointments. I don’t recall having an automobile 
at the time, and I did some walking between home 
and campus, a distance of about two and a half 
miles. Though the weather was chill, I often did not 
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wear a coat and caught a bad cold, then a very sore 
throat, indisputably a streptococcus infection. Once 
walking on the way home, I got nausea and had to 
run behind a tree. I ignored all this, then a racking 
cough developed, which was so pervasive that I had 
to leave my classes because my constant cough was 
so distracting. No doubt all this was accompanied 
by a high fever. Finally I suppose Mother insisted 
I go to our family physician, whom I recall as Dr. 
Don C. Merrill (but I can’t document it). When I 
walked into his office, he said immediately, “You 
are going to the hospital now.” How I got there, I do 
not know, but that night I was in a bed at the Utah 
Valley Hospital. The next morning, I had a very odd 
experience. When I tried to draw up my knees, no 
go. My knees were locked. Diagnosis: pneumonia 
and rheumatic fever. The latter had to be taken seri- 
ously. My Uncle Kenneth was killed by this disease. 
I was in the hospital for a couple of weeks. During 
that time, spring arrived. When I emerged from the 
hospital, leaves had appeared on the trees, and the 
world seemed very fresh and green. 

Dr. Merrill was very supportive. In essence he 
said, “If you will follow my counsel exactly, I 
will pull you through. You will spend the next three 
months or more in bed. You will not get out of bed 
for any reason whatever except to go to the bath- 
room. Complete bed rest.” I followed this advice 
and escaped serious heart damage, though I was left 
with a small disorder or murmur, which is noted by 
every EKG. 

That ended my plan to enter the mission home 
in Salt Lake City in June. I worked with the Church 
to postpone my mission but not cancel the mission 
itself. After my recovery—at that time uncertain—I 
was to leave in October of the same year bound for 
South Africa. 

I was faithful to the commitment to stay in bed. 
As far as I can recall, I did not leave my home even 
once in three months. Dr. Merrill made house calls. 
For some reason the doctor charged me to take my 
temperature every morning and every evening, and I 


kept careful charts that generally showed that a lower 
morning temperature was followed by a higher tem- 
perature as the day wore on. What did I find to do? 
Read. Mother was a good sport and made a trip to 
the public library almost every day. At that time my 
reading tastes were informal, so she simply picked 
up whatever she found appealing and brought home 
four or five books every trip, and I devoured two or 
three a day. There was a much more significant pro- 
gram in my reading, and I’ve often thought the Lord 
delayed my mission experience on purpose. During 
those three months of enforced leisure, I read the 
Book of Mormon, the Pearl of Great Price, the 
Doctrine and Covenants, Talmage’s Jesus the Christ 
and Articles of Faith, President Joseph F. Smith’s 
Gospel Doctrine, and probably the New Testament. 
There were other gospel-related tomes that I’ve 
forgot. By October, intellectually at least, I was 
much more prepared to be a missionary. 

Brigham Young University at this time was oper- 
ating on a quarter schedule, and my illness took hold 
sometime in April 1948. I was probably taking eigh- 
teen hours of credit. I do not recall what classes in 
which I was enrolled except that one was devoted 
to European history. My friend Richard Bigelow 
was engaged to serve as my emissary and made a 
personal visit to each one of my teachers to explain 
the circumstances of my involuntary withdrawal. 
To my great surprise, all the teachers, at least those 
of significant classes, gave me a satisfactory grade 
in absentia. I was deeply appreciative of this unde- 
served relaxation of scholarship. To say the least, 
this could never happen these days. 

Sometime in the summer of 1948, Dr. Merrill 
thought I was out of danger. Somehow he diagnosed 
that my rheumatic fever had run its course, and he 
released me from my bed prison. It is worth noting 
that for most of the three months I was bedfast, I felt 
remarkably well and fit, and it was very difficult not to 
leap out of bed and shout, “It’s a miracle! I’m cured!” 

I went back to work at DTR and emerged like a 
butterfly from the cocoon into the social world. 


BYU Tales 


Vocabulary Building and a 
Good Sock on the Jaw 


I’ve explained that I took several college classes 
before I graduated from BY High in 1947. I started 
my true career at the university in the fall of 1947. 
Not much sticks in my mind about that except that 
registration then and for years after was a very elab- 
orate rigmarole. In some large staging area, tables 
were set up and manned by teachers or other staff, and 
students had to sign up for specific classes. Students 
were required to select and negotiate for the classes 
they desired. New students were informed of the 
required coursework. Later as students were entitled 
to electives, some classes were quickly filled, so get- 
ting an early start was vital. 

A few years later when I was signing up for 
classes at tables then located at the old Field House, 
I was talking to Professor Karl Young, with whom 
I had a good relationship. He was looking over the 
catalog and let out a loud guffaw. He was highly 
amused and shared his glee. I was then working on 
my art minor, and he was helping me obtain entry 
to the desired classes. He spotted a class in the art 
department catalog titled Layout for Reproduction. 

Later on, I took a wonderful class from Karl. 
He and Elma were close friends of my folks. His 
class was Vocabulary Building, and he was a master 
teacher. I would love to take that class again, but of 
course he’s dead, and I’m getting there. Maybe later, 
somewhere else. 

I haven’t much memory for the classes I took 
in my freshman year, but English, phys ed, and 
religion were de rigueur. Because my freshman 
placement scores were high, I was boosted into a 
top English course instead of baby English where 
I belonged. I signed up for a boxing class—held 
in the gymnasium on the third floor of the Ele- 
mentary Training School—and remember a funny 
incident. The student instructor was Howard Stutz 
(later a distinguished professor of botany), and he 
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Lynn, one of the founders of The Bricker Social Club, 
ca. 1922 


gathered the students and was explaining his proce- 
dures when a rather delicate individual said in dis- 
gust as he left the gym, “I thought this class was 
for badminton!” There was a pile of paired boxing 
gloves in the middle of the floor. On signal every- 
one raced to get gloves and then searched for the 
smallest partner he could find. Unfortunately, more 
times than not you got paired with a large bully who 
would pound you into Jell-O. Overall it was a worth- 
while experience, but I was left with one long-last- 
ing consequence. In one bout my partner hit the nght 
side of my jaw and sprained the hinge on the other 
side, and for a time I could not close my jaw without 
pain. This symptom subsided but would recur from 
time to time over many years. 

For reasons to be explained, it took me about eight 
years to graduate (1947-1955). BYU’s enrollment 
was on the quarter basis. Throughout my studies 
I was focused on marketing as a major, but I also 
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collected enough credits to regard myself entitled 
to minors in commercial art and psychology. 


The Goldbrickers 


During my freshman year, I was rushed by the 
Goldbricker fraternity, of which my father was one 
of the founding members. There were at least half a 
dozen fraternal organizations the university called 
social units to avoid the stigma of having fraterni- 
ties on campus. 

If the groups could be ranked, the Brickers and 
the Vikings might be thought of as most prestigious. 
The Bricker crest or pin had been designed by my 
dad, Lynn, but it had been greatly improved by jew- 
elers over the years and was really attractive. While 
the rumor is not true that Brickers wore their pins 
on their pajamas, it was worn proudly and ostenta- 
tiously by every member unless pinned to the bosom 
of his true love. Several of my relatives were active 
Brickers, including my cousin Kent, so I had some 
inside support. 

When finally invited, one had to endure a hellish 
Goat Week that was designed to create the utmost 
discomfort and humiliation that fiendish minds could 
conceive. After almost seventy years, I can’t recall 
all details, but a few still burn. Goats had to make 
an undershirt of an old burlap sack to be wor at all 
times. We were issued a traditional wooden paddle 
embellished with the word “BRICKER,” 
and we had to get every active mem- 
ber’s signature on the paddle. For various 
infractions we felt the brunt of the pad- 
dle on our heinies. We had lore to memo- 
rize, including the names of the founding 
members. 

We were assigned the names of eso- 
teric animals and were required to obtain 
a representative sample of that animal’s 
dung and wear it ina little vial on a string 
around the neck. Some goats had to visit 
distant zoos. Fortunately, my assignment 
was the common rat, which I was told 
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was Rus canadensis. I did not question this at the 
time, but it was wrong. The common rat is Rattus 
norvegicus. The entire week was a successful attempt 
to keep us sleepless and stressed. One night, I and 
another pledge, whose name I| can’t remember, 
were loaded into the trunk of George Ballif’s car. 
George and his date, Ruth MacDonald, then drove 
what seemed endless miles, and we were totally dis- 
oriented in that dark trunk. Then he stopped, and 
we were let out of the trunk, having not the least 
notion of where we were. They drove off, leaving 
us in a dark wilderness. I discerned that we were on 
the west side of Provo Lake, which at that time was 
totally desolate. We could see the lights of Provo 
across the lake, but there were none on our side. We 
were approximately fifty miles from Provo in an 
area where the likelihood of another car showing up 
soon or possibly ever was nil. You are asking, “Well, 
John, how did you get back to Provo?” My honest 
answer is that I have no recollection whatever. An 
interesting sidelight is that while he was a few years 
older, I’d known George Ballif for years. I did not 
know that his date and later wife, Ruth MacDonald, 
was a girl that my future wife, Catherine, had grown 
up with in the Queen’s Ward in New York. At the 
end of Goat Week, there was a final induction cer- 
emony, which was designed to inflict a painful psy- 
chological experience lasting several hours, and 
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An example of scratchboard art. A surface coated with white china clay and 
covered with India Ink is scratched with a sharp instrument. I made this in 1952 
for the program menu of a Bricker Dinner Dance. 





I take the Bricker pledges (“Goats”) on a 1953 midwinter tubing adventure on 
the Provo River. 


it was effective indeed. The week was capped by a 
dinner in which we were honored and feted as true 
and legitimate Brickers at last. 

I don’t want to spend a lot more time maunder- 
ing about the Brickers, but I want to add a few more 
comments for my posterity, even though when my 
sons attended BYU, they had not the least interest in 
becoming Brickers, although they could have done. 
By that time social units had been done away with 
and replaced by I know not what, and the illustri- 
ous Bricker name had been deep-sixed and replaced 
by the Samuel Hall Society. In later years I never 
renewed my association with the group, in renunci- 
ation of their changed name. 

Probably about winter quarter of 1952, I was 
appointed Goat Master and took my turn to inflict 
the various indignities that had been so onerous five 
years earlier. One of the highlights of my “reign” 
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was to take all the goats, in bathing suits, 
up to the Provo River and launch their 
innertubes for a trip down the river. We 
had to break through the ice along shore 
to get to open water. Some accused me of 
trying to give them pneumonia, but all 
were good sports and all survived. There 
are photographs. One of the features of 
the end of Goat Week is that the elected 
Goat Leader and the Goat Master must 
trade one swat each with their Bricker 
paddles. Let me tell you this ceremony 
includes a windup from across the room 
and is delivered with vigor. I got in a 
good inning, but I will long remember 
the exchange with the goat representa- 
tive, who was filled with pent-up pas- 
sion and a lust for revenge. 

Some of my fondest recollections of 
college days are bound up with Bricker 
parties, festivals, song fests, socials, and 
exchanges with the leading women’s 
social units (O. S. Travata, Val Norn, 
etc.). I had the chairmanship of several 
social events, including one with an African theme 
that required literally scores of hours working on 
organization, décor, programs, menus, etc., and was 

a huge success. In 1952 I was elected president, 
which I thought was an honor, but I was drafted that 
summer, so I got the glory but ducked the hard work. 

When I returned from my mission to South 
Africa in early January 1951, it was not long before 
I bestowed my Bricker pin on the girl who’d writ- 
ten me virtually every week for two years, and I was 
proud to see it hung there for a couple of months 
before it was returned, but that’s another story, not 
to be told. Today my Bricker pin is one of many 
trophies hanging on a beautiful charm bracelet 
Catherine holds in reserve until wearing a charm 
bracelet comes back into fashion, if it ever does. 


Il 


CHAPTER 4 


MISSIONARY EXPERIENCES IN 
THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


I was not fanatically devoted to the idea of serv- 
ing a mission, but I had always known that it was 
my duty to serve; it was a family expectation, and I 
never doubted. 

As I have detailed elsewhere, I received a mission 
call to the Union of South Africa with a departure 
date set for June 1948. In those days an interview 
with one of the Quorum of the Twelve was de rigueur. 
I was interviewed by Elder Joseph F. Merrill, and it 
was very scary. His manner was austere. 

Near the end of our interview, in trepidity I asked, 
“Would it be possible for me to request that I be 
called to serve in the Union of South Africa?” 

He gave me a look that froze my soul and asked, 
“Do you mean to say that you would not gladly serve 
wherever the Lord sends you?” 

I quickly demurred and said I would gladly serve 
wherever sent, but I also explained that I had uncon- 
verted relatives in South Africa. I was extraordinarily 
happy to receive a call to South Africa to follow on 
the heels of Henry Aldous Dixon, who’d been sent 
back to the land of his birth to serve, and my uncle 
Clarence Dixon Taylor, who served in South Africa 
in 1930-1933. 

In April I was felled by pneumonia and rheu- 
matic fever, and my departure date was postponed 
until October 1948. Missionary training was at that 
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time provided in Salt Lake City and lasted only 
about a week, during which we were trained and 
schooled by General Authorities and others. There 
were about 425 missionaries in that cohort, includ- 
ing four bound for South Africa. We had a quite 
unusual experience. The then-current mission pres- 
ident in South Africa, June Sharp, was due to be 
released shortly, and his successor, Evan P. Wright, 
was himself receiving training at that time in Salt 
Lake City. We missionaries bound for South Africa 
had the opportunity to meet our new president. Evan 
P. Wright was a compact, balding, dark-haired man 
with piercing eyes and a commanding presence. He 
was well tailored and groomed. He had an imperi- 
ous bearing and reminded me of Napoleon. In action 
he proved to be the epitome of a mission president. 

In one of the training sessions, the leader, per- 
haps a General Authority, asked how many mission- 
aries in that group were descended from polygamous 
families. Hands were raised by more than half the 
missionaries. The lesson was plain. 

There were four missionaries bound for South 
Africa, and we were a close confederacy for another 
month, until we reached our field of labor. This is 
an appropriate place to sketch my companions and 
to provide a brief afterword about each of them. 
Wayne Bell was of middling height with brown 


hair and horn-rimmed glasses. He appeared to be a 
scholarly chap, and I heard later that he entered a 
career in newspaper journalism. I don’t know whether 
he stayed with the Church, for I heard nothing more 
of him. Morris Patrick from Springville was a quiet, 
handsome fellow with dark, curly hair. Without mean- 
ing to be, he seemed to be catnip to women, and at 
least one of his landladies fell in love with him. After 
his mission he married a girl named Karen, and I 
double-dated with them. She was the only other per- 
son I ever knew that had read Sigrid Undset’s 1928 
Pulitzer winner, Kristin Lavransdatter. After their 
first child, Karen had postpartum depression and 
killed herself. Morris had a career on the east coast 
in the mortgage financial business. He passed away 
this year at the age of ninety-two. Church involve- 
ment unknown. Dale Reed was, to use a cliché, tall, 
dark, and handsome. I’ll write much more about this 
later. His girlfriend came to the train station to bid 
him farewell, and it was a scene. Dale later entered 
business in Idaho, and I heard no more about him. It 
is a reasonable presumption that I am the last survi- 


vor of this foursome. 
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Lynn and Celestia s family, ca. 1948: Seated, Lynn Ann, cocker spaniel Rusty, 


Kathryn, George, Celestia, Lynn. Standing, Janice, John. 
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On Monday, October 18, 1948, I began a mis- 
sionary journal and continued fairly regularly until 
the last entry, Saturday, December 30, 1950, on board 
the luxurious ship the Queen Mary bound for New 
York City and home. My journal is written for the 
most part in block print with frequent hand-drawn 
illustrations, pasted-in articles, clippings, and mis- 
cellaneous items. I’ve not read it for almost seventy 
years but looking it over today, find it very legible 
and readable, and it reveals a young, self-absorbed, 
frequently immature diarist. Reading it today is 
very evocative—sometimes inspirational, sometimes 
embarrassing—but it is what it is. Probably no one 
else will ever read it, which is a blessing. 

Very early in the morning of Tuesday, October 
19, our group of four missionaries assembled at the 
Union Pacific Depot in Salt Lake City. My mother 
and father were there to see me off and President 
Wright was there to speed the group on our way. 
Our train sped through the journey from Ogden to 
St. Louis and from thence to New Orleans, where 
we arrived on Thursday morning. We checked into 
the LaSalle Hotel. We were slated to leave on a small 
freighter, The Silverteak, which actually departed 
on Sunday. The officers on the ship were 
English; the crew was African or Indian. 
The food was suited to Indian tastes, and 
we got some menu items we abhorred, 
such as tripe, which is the edible lining 
of a cow or sheep stomach. We were also 
exposed to various curry dishes, which 
were new tous. We were dutifully seasick 
in our turn but got used to being at sea, 
where we were for about twenty-seven 
days. We put in briefly at Curacao on 
October 31 and then didn’t see land again 
until we saw Table Mountain about nine- 
teen days later. By the time we reached 
our destination, we were heartily sick of 
being at sea. We had a great deal of lei- 





sure time in which to visit with the crew, 
play games, and read. I reread most of 
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the standard works and major commentaries. When 
we reached our dock at Cape Town, we were very 
pleased to be greeted by our new mission president, 
Evan P. Wright. He did not have to endure a month 
at sea but came to South Africa by plane, for obvi- 
ous reasons. 


The Cape of Good Hope 


This is a good spot to introduce a small geography 
lesson. Kaap die Goeie Hoop (Cape of Good Hope 
in Afrikaans) is almost the southmost tip of the Afri- 
can continent. In modern times it was first rounded 
in 1488 by the Portuguese explorer Bartolomeu 
Dias, though Herodotus suggests the Phoenicians 
accomplished this feat at an earlier age. This tip 
of Africa is where the Atlantic and Indian Oceans 
meet and commingle. Table Mountain is a magnifi- 
cent landmark, well known to all oceanic travelers, 
and can be seen at a great distance. It is about 3,600 
feet in height and two miles long. Table Mountain is 
flat, and the confluence of atmospheric conditions 
drops a layer of white clouds all along its length, the 
“tablecloth.” It is a wonderful and memorable sight. 
The mountain and the entire Cape contain rich trea- 
sures of flora and fauna, many not found anywhere 
else in the world. The climate closely resembles that 
of San Diego. Table Mountain can be surmounted 
by many hiking trails as well as by cable car and is 
visited by millions of people every year. Cape Town 
is clustered at its base. Closely associated with Table 
Mountain are two other mountains, Devil’s Peak 
and Lion’s Head. Devil’s Peak is slightly over three 
thousand feet in height, and Lions Head is just over 
two thousand. Though this doesn’t seem all that high 
for those of us who dwell in Provo at about a mile 
of elevation, remember that Cape Town’s mountains 
have their base at sea level. While stationed in Cape 
Town, I had the pleasure of climbing both Devil’s 
Peak and Lion’s Head. On the heights of the latter, 
I found a large South African copper coin of small 
denomination, which was dated 1897 and almost 
black with exposure. I treasure it still. 


President Wright 

President Evan Pettit Wright had been a mission- 
ary in South Africa at the time Uncle Clarence was 
there. Evan Wright liked the country and returned 
after his mission to start a very successful business, 
the Doll House, which featured American-style ham- 
burgers and was known far and wide for high-qual- 
ity ice cream, which was largely unknown in that 
country. That was the opportunity he recognized and 
seized upon. His business was highly successful. 
With the breakout of World War II, he sold the Doll 
House to his South African partner and returned to 
the US. The only way he could get his money out 
of the country was to convert it to diamonds and 
take them out as best he could. In the process, he 
became well acquainted with the best dealers and 
was very knowledgeable. This business experience 
was a great advantage to the missionaries during his 
presidency, for with his guidance most missionar- 
ies bought a diamond or two, which later were set 
in many engagement rings. An interesting aspect 
is that more than a few missionaries sent their dia- 
monds back to the US in an envelope addressed to 
home. I never heard of one suffering a loss. 

Much later in my mission, my folks generously 
provided me with the means to buy a diamond. I 
learned eventually that my mother sacrificed her 
plan to buy a winter coat to help me. President 
Wright referred me to a dealer in Johannesburg, and 
I selected a 1.02 carat stone of an excellent color and 
brilliance, which had a small inclusion. After serv- 
ing in an engagement ring, it is now a pendant on a 
gold chain worn often by Catherine. Near the end 
of my mission, Uncle Clarence asked me to buy a 
diamond for him. This time I used a different dealer. 
I purchased a perfect stone of a very nice color just 
under one carat, and today it is set in David’s wife 
Anissa’s engagement ring. 

Headquarters of the South Africa Mission is in 
Cape Town, and the convention in South A frica is to 
attach a name to homes, thus its name is Cumorah. 


This was a handsome facility consisting of a spa- 
cious chapel, offices, and living quarters for the 
Wright family and for the missionaries who were on 
staff. There was a satellite headquarters in Johannes- 
burg, about nine hundred miles to the north. Presi- 
dent Wright had arranged for the call of American 
Ed Yarn, a genuinely kind and spiritual gentleman, 
to be his first counselor. President Yarn resided with 
his family in offices named Ramah on Commis- 
sioner Street in Johannesburg and directed mission 
affairs up-country. 

As newly arrived missionaries, we were housed 
temporarily at Cumorah, where we were fed some 
excellent meals and slept comfortably for a day or 
two before we were assigned senior companions and 
sent to our assigned areas. I remember two incidents 
involving Elder Patrick at Cumorah. We were having 
a testimony meeting, and all the elders at Cumorah, 
new and old, had a chance to speak of their testi- 
monies. We had all been exposed to the plumbing 
arrangements. The water for flushing the toilets was 
typically in a large tank well above eye level. The 
toilet was flushed by pulling on the handle attached 
to a dangling chain. Elder Patrick likened preaching 
the gospel to that plumbing arrangement: it was not 
how you held on to that handle but how you let it 
go that was missionary work. Everyone approved 
of this humorous observation. Another time, he was 
at the pulpit in the empty chapel rehearsing a talk 
he was assigned to give. Unbeknownst to Elder Pat- 
rick, another elder was catching a catnap on a bench 
near the back. On hearing a voice, the napping elder 
arose. Without missing a beat, Elder Patrick said, “TI 
thought this was a good talk, but I never thought it 
could raise the dead.” 

When President Wright was a businessman in 
Cape Town, he married a lovely, gracious twenty- 
five-year-old girl named Jean Douglass. She lived 
in Utah, and he provided her with meticulous travel 
plans to assist her journey. They were married in 
Cape Town in 1936. Twelve years later, when he 
returned as mission president, they took up residency 
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at Cumorah with their three young children. They 
inherited a wonderful cook, a colored woman named 
Violet, who was a fixture in the establishment. (In 
our highly politicized world, “colored” is a pejora- 
tive, but in South Africa, it is the acceptive term to 
identify a large population of mixed-race individu- 
als.) “Mom” Wright was also an excellent cook, and 
dining at Cumorah was regarded by missionaries as 
a singular event. 


Elder Jewkes 
We four erstwhile companions were distributed to 
the four winds and never worked with one another 
again. My new senior companion was J. Paul Jew- 
kes. His family was originally from Carbon County 
but had gravitated to Southern California, where 
his father had great success as a camera or sound 
specialist in the film industry. Delos Jewkes had a 
deep penetrating voice and was selected by Cecil B. 
DeMille to be the voice of God in the movie Ten 
Commandments. My new companion was slender, 
middling tall, and very athletic. He had the unusual 
ability of being able to throw a baseball straight up in 
the air to an enormous height and could often draw 
a crowd at a park when demonstrating this ability. 
Elder Jewkes was the coach of a successful girls 
softball team, so I became his assistant. Baseball and 
softball had been introduced to South Africa by mis- 
sionaries of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, and the sport was highly popular. In years 
past the mission had supported a baseball team com- 
prised of missionaries, and for many years they’d 
been the champs. Eventually, though, the South Afri- 
cans, who are greatly devoted to sports, fielded bet- 
ter teams and beat the elders regularly. It was said of 
President Wright, or perhaps one of his predecessors, 
that he sent a plaintive message to the Missionary 
Department that said, “Please extend a mission call to 
a pitcher!” Our work with the girls softball team was 
actually a missionary assignment but took only a few 
hours each week. The girls were pretty, and it was 
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fun. We made friends for the Church, and I believe 
teams coached by missionaries won a few converts. 

Elder Jewkes and I lived in Heathfield, a small 
town about forty minutes from Cape Town by rail. I 
don’t know who originally selected our lodging, but 
I have no doubt that the landlady and her daughter 
were crazy and constantly made trouble for us. Our 
beds were hard and uncomfortable. 

Elder Jewkes was a delightful senior compan- 
ion, and we became good friends. The only downer 
in our relationship was one I never mentioned to 
him. He often experienced athletic aches and pains 
and found relief with the popular product Bengay. 
Unfortunately for me, the odor of this product is 
highly offensive, and my annoyance has no bounds. 
However, I held my tongue. Even after seventy 
years, one whiff of this odor makes me cringe. Jew- 
kes was a good teacher and missionary, and I felt 
fortunate to have him for my first companion. After 
his mission, he was involved in Los Angeles prop- 
erty taxation and learned how to make big bucks as 
a real estate developer. He was four years older and 
had been in the infantry during the war and survived 
the Battle of the Bulge. 

We had some great experiences, but I will men- 
tion only two. Being somewhat socially diffident, I 
was embarrassed by the actuality of asking contacts 
to let us come back to their homes in the evening to 
speak with them about the Church. This aspect of 
missionary work was very difficult for me at first, 
but my reluctance was soon overcome by Elder 
Jewkes’s example. Bashfulness and timidity were 
not in his lexicon. One day we approached a large 
house we knew was the home of an Afrikaans min- 
ister of the Dutch Reformed Church, the predikant 
or pastor. The door was answered by a colored ser- 
vant. Jewkes asked to speak to the predikant. Soon, 
striding down the hall with his black coat flapping, 
came a very angry man. He said to us in a harsh, 
Afrikaans-inflected voice, “There are no Mormons 
in here!” and slammed the door. 


Elder Jewkes’s face was about one inch from the 
still-vibrating door, and he retorted in a loud voice, 
“There are no Christians in there, either!” I really 
admired that. It was the sort of apt reply that one 
usually thinks of when it is too late. 

Out of place, I will mention another embarrass- 
ing incident. I believe that Elder David Dale Dredge 
was my companion at that time. We knocked at the 
door of a nice house, and our knock was answered 
by a colored woman. One of us asked, “May we 
speak to the woman of the house?” 

She replied, “I am the woman of the house.” 

I do not know how we handled that. 

Elder Jewkes finished his two-year mission and 
left for home on the ship African Lightning on Janu- 
ary 27, 1949. After having a rich, full life, he died in 
1996 at the age of seventy-two. 


Elder Dredge 


Elder David Dale Dredge moved in with me at the 
crazy woman’s house, but within a month, we had 
made arrangements to move to Mrs. Nicholas’s 
house, though I don’t remember where that was. 
I was still at that time a junior companion. Elder 
Dredge was about five years older than I. He had 
an excellent singing voice. Later in life he was a 
businessman but was actively involved in small and 
large choral groups. Leaping ahead to dismal news, 
Dale Dredge was killed in an auto accident in Idaho 
in 1985 at the age of sixty-one. 

This is a good place to mention our manner of 
preaching the gospel. The Anderson Plan been devel- 
oped but had only begun to be used informally. The 
Church Missionary Department had not yet formal- 
ized a structured program. There were books, man- 
uals, suggestions, and guidelines, but missionaries 
throughout the world were still somewhat on their 
own. We had many fine tracts and pamphlets, such 
as “The Joseph Smith Story” and “The Plan of Sal- 
vation,” and of course the mighty Book of Mormon, 
but I know I spent a lot of time experimenting with 
various approaches to teaching. Most of our days 


were devoted to walking through neighborhoods 
knocking on doors and trying to have gospel-ori- 
ented conversations, making teaching appointments 
when we could, and leaving behind tracts or Books 
of Mormon. This method is known to thousands of 
missionaries as tracting. 

Elder Dredge and I had some interesting experi- 
ences. One involved Dr. Walter Rose, well known in 
Cape Town as an iconoclast and all-around skeptic. 
He was writing a book on the invalidity of prophecy 
of any kind, ancient or modern, and placed notices 
in local newspapers challenging anyone to bring him 
evidences of prophecies fulfilled. We thought we 
knew of a few, including Joseph Smith’s 1832 proph- 
ecy about the soon-to-happen Civil War in 1861. 
After a few failed attempts, we finally visited Dr. 
Rose and had a congenial conversation (which he 
mentioned later in a newspaper column). But it 
was very apparent that Dr. Rose was not a sincere 
truth seeker, but a man devoted to his principle that 
prophecies did not and could not exist, and no evi- 
dence would ever be sufficient to change his certain 
knowledge. In retrospect I wish that I had said, “Dr. 
Rose, I prophesy that you will die before you reach 
the age of one hundred.” 

On Sunday, May 8, 1949, I performed two bap- 
tisms, including that of Rita Magdalena Puckey, 
who had been a member of a softball team coached 
by one of the elders. 

In 1948-49, under President Wright’s adminis- 
tration, the elders were permitted to take a swim on 
special occasions, such as a branch outing to one 
of the remarkable beaches around the Cape. (Going 
out to Sea Point at any time to ogle the extravagantly 
beautiful bathers was verboten!) Branch parties to 
an ocean beach were rare but wonderful occasions 
always accompanied by a braaivleis, Afrikaans for 
“a barbeque,” what we Americans would call a wee- 
nie roast. On one such occasion, the elders located 
in and around Cape Town and the young members 
of the Cumorah Branch spent a glorious day frolick- 
ing in the ocean at a remote and delightful beach. I 
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received, as punishment a severe sunburn that was 
painful for a long time. 

On June 18, I was reassigned to Sea Point to 
serve with Elder Matkin. Thus, my time with Elder 
Dredge came to an end. I liked and respected Elder 
Dredge but did not love him. 


Elder Matkin 

Elder Matkin and I lived at a boarding house called 
the “Frondirion,” where one bad meal a day was 
served. We were lodged in a one-room blockhouse 
that had obviously been a servant’s quarters. A suc- 
cession of missionaries had lived there and had many 
tales to tell. [have a good memory of Elder Matkin’s 
visage but nothing more. 


Elder Tobler 


Eight months into my mission and after only about 
one month in Sea Point, President Wright called 
and instructed me to catch the first train I possibly 
could to Johannesburg. I was to labor in Florida, a 
remote suburb, as Elder Gil Tobler’s senior compan- 
ion. Elder Tobler was not particularly tall, and in a 
suit, he seemed of ordinary size. However, without 
his suit, it was obvious he had a powerful frame. 
Just prior to departing for South A frica in the fall of 
1948, I'd attended a BYU versus University of Utah 
football game. On the opening play, a U player took 
the ball on the kickoff and ran the length of the field 
for a touchdown. Gill Tobler was that man. He set 
a record for the distance of that run, which began 
in the end zone. I could not have known that just a 
few month later we would be missionary compan- 
ions. Gil had turned down a $4,000 contract with 
the Detroit Lions to go on a mission. In today’s dol- 
lars, that was worth almost $50,000. I really enjoyed 
serving with Elder Tobler. He was five years older, 
had entered the military in 1942, and had a captain’s 
rank. He was very mature compared with me, and 
while I had more missionary experience, I was 
his senior companion in name only. We had a fine 
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relationship and a lot of fun. Everywhere we went 
on foot was at a very fast trot. 

On a p-day (preparation day, thought of by most 
missionaries as a day of liberty), Elder Tobler and I 
toured one of the gold mines just outside Johannes- 
burg. We descended about four thousand feet, though 
the mine is much deeper. Hundreds of miles of hor- 
izontal shafts honeycomb the earth underneath the 
city. Minor earthquakes are often felt as old mine 
workings collapse. Returning to the surface, we vis- 
ited the smelter, where we saw molten gold poured 
into ingot molds. Bars of gold were stacked, making 
an incredible picture of wealth. The tour guide joked 
about the weight of the ingots, which the tourists 
were allowed to touch as they passed by. “If you can 
pick up an ingot with one hand, you can take it with 
you.” An ingot weighs twenty-seven pounds. Every- 
one tried and failed . . . except Elder Tobler, who 
picked up one with ease—and put it down again as 
the guards went on full alert. 

After only about a month, Elder Tobler was trans- 
ferred to Sea point in the Cape Province, and my new 
companion was Elder Clyde Goodman. Later, Gil 
Tobler became a noted orthopedic surgeon in Salt 
Lake City and after a life of service died in 2005 
from brain cancer at the age of seventy-nine. 


Elder Goodman 
Elder Clyde Goodman was from New Mexico. He 
was mature and physically strong. I believe he’d 
made his living as a concrete finisher. He’d had a 
rough background and had made significant changes 
in his life to serve a mission. He was good humored 
but not boisterous. He had an unusual gift, which 
he did not particularly treasure. Something about 
his demeanor made people want to share their prob- 
lems, and he was often on the receiving end of many 
tales of troubles. I saw this as a demonstration that 
the Lord sends all manner and style of men into the 
field, for where a shiny, glib Galahad may not be 
able to engage a potential convert’s interest, another 


elder with a homely style can win a friendship and 
an opening of interest with ease. 

We made an acquaintance with Mrs. Frame, an 
ardent Christian Scientist. This was my first encoun- 
ter with the dogma of founder Mary Baker Eddy— 
no disease, no death, etc. Over a number of visits to 
Mrs. Frame, I had her expound on the doctrines of 
her church. We also made a friend of another woman 
in the same neighborhood, Mrs. Cousins, who was 
an equally ardent atheist. One day Mrs. Cousins was 
visiting with Mrs. Frame, who said, “I have been 
meeting with the Mormon missionaries, and I have 
almost converted them to Christian Science.” 

“That really is interesting,” said Mrs. Cousins, 
who had an excellent sense of humor, “for I have 
almost converted them to Atheism!” 

On one occasion Mrs. Frame was explaining to 
me that death was strictly unreality. I asked, “Mrs. 
Frame, do you mean to tell me that if you were in 
the middle of Commissioner Street with your feet 
encased in concrete and a ten-ton lorry was bearing 
down on you at fifty kilometers an hour, you would 
not be killed?” 

She straightened up, looked me in the eye, and 
said, “Elder Taylor, a good Christian Scientist would 
never be found in that situation!” 

Needing to change our location, we moved into 
the home of the Joubert family. They were extremely 
warm and friendly, and we enjoyed our association. 
They were interested in our work, but we could never 
make a dent in Mr. Joubert’s ardent Calvinism. One 
evening sitting at the kitchen table, he was explain- 
ing his belief in predestination. He ran his thumb- 
nail down the groove between planks of the table 
and said, “That’s my life. I can neither deviate to 
the right nor to the left but only in the course where 
God has placed me. In other words, don’t expect 
any changes.” 

The Jouberts were a traditional Afrikaans fam- 
ily. We enjoyed kitchen privileges. One evening 
we opened the refrigerator and saw to our horror a 
bloody calf head on a platter. We watched it for a 


few weeks as it was gradually dismantled and eaten 
on the “waste not, want not” principle. Every por- 
tion of the head was useful in some fashion. 

While laboring in Florida and Krugersdorp, we 
were frequently in the home of the Dereck Vice fam- 
ily, who were members of the Church. They were 
very kind to the missionaries over the years and fre- 
quently provided them with a good dinner. Brother 
Vice told me a story I’ve never forgot. It seems a 
missionary introducing himself as a Mormon struck 
a nerve with a woman, who castigated him severely 
and hectored him long about what terrible people 
the Mormons are. “You crossed the Channel, you 
killed our nobility, you raped our women, you stole 
our lands and property. You are dreadful people.” 

The elder replied in defense, “No madam, you 
have it all wrong. Those were the Normans, not the 
Mormons.” 

“Oh Normans, Mormons, you’re all the same!” 

There is quite a surprising afterword involving 
the Vice family. In order to tell it, | have to leap for- 
ward about seventy years to the Oak Hills Sixth Ward 
in Provo. A fine family had moved to Utah from 
South Africa, and one of the sons, Darrell Jakins, 
built a home a few hundred yards away from mine. 
Darrell happens to be the nephew of Dereck Vice’s 
niece Rochelle. Darrell and I are good friends and 
even have been home teaching companions. Elder 
Goodman was transferred on November 7, 1949. I 
have never been able to find any information about 
Clyde Goodman’s later life. I have wished him well. 


Elder Toomey 
Elder Donald Toomey and I became companions 
the day Elder Goodman left. Toomey was a fresh 
arrival from Utah. President Wright told me to get 
him a haircut. This was one unique elder. Toomey 
was a Clarinet player and a good one. He’d played 
jazz and bebop in local orchestras. He was rough 
around the edges and very brash. He had all the 
makings of a salesman, and sure enough, later he 
was extremely successful in insurance and estate 
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planning. We were very good friends throughout his 
life. He always credited me for teaching him how to 
study. After a long life of service to church and com- 
munity, he died in 2014 at the age of eighty-four. I 
drove 260 miles to St. George to attend his funeral. 
I felt sad that I was totally ignored by his family on 
that occasion. 

Elder Toomey and I had “tracted out” an area 
in Florida and were set to move on when we made 
one last attempt to contact someone in a nice house 
we'd visited five or six times without finding anyone 
at home. This time we struck gold; we met Johanna 
Sawyer. She was Afrikaans and married to Bert Saw- 
yer. Johanna was highly intelligent and extremely 
well read. We developed a warm friendship and 
had lengthy conversations, not all of which were 
gospel oriented. She influenced me to read Rob- 
ert Graves’s great novels J, Claudius and Claudius 
the God. I occasionally read a novel and read Time 
magazine regularly, but Elder Toomey always tes- 
tified that I never stinted on reading the scriptures. 
On November 18, 1949, at 4:30 p.m., Toomey and 
I visited Johanna and her young daughter, Norma, 
teaching the gospel. At six, her son, Bill, came home, 
and we had dinner. Then Bill fetched his girlfriend 
from across the street, then Mr. Sawyer arrived. 
We showed them the filmstrip The Top of the Moun- 
tains. Elder Toomey and I continued to meet with 
Johanna (and occasionally with other members of 
her family) for the next several months, teaching 
her the principles of the gospel and conversing on 
other subjects. I loved and admired her. 

On March 8, 1950, she told us she had definitely 
decided to be baptized, saying she felt good when- 
ever she thought about it. For the first time in her 
life, she really believed. Later, and out of my hear- 
ing, opportunistic Elder Toomey requested that he 
perform the baptism. I was thrilled that she would 
be baptized but sorrowful that I would not have the 
opportunity, because we were so close. I felt that 
I’d been instrumental in her conversion, always 
remembering that the missionary preaches, and the 
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Spirit converts. At some point Norma was baptized 
and immigrated in 1956 to Utah, where she married 
W. Ken Heaps in 1960 at the age of twenty-six. In 
recent years I have tried without success to track 
down Norma or her family to find out why Johan- 
na’s temple ordinances have not been performed. 


Intimations of Future Assignments 
I’d had several opportunities to use my graphic arts 
background in relation to missionary work: large 
banners at conferences and signs and posters for 
various events. I’d also written to President Wright 
to propose some ways we could do a better job of 
promoting our missionary work. On Friday, Decem- 
ber 23, 1949, I was asked to accompany him on an 
errand in his automobile. He was in the Transvaal 
(Johannesburg) holding missionary conferences. He 
told me that I was to be appointed as the new edi- 
tor of the CSM (a mission publication), as mission 
historian, and as commissariat. Further, I would 
help develop a public relations program that would 
involve advance publicity, posters, and other steps 
I’d mentioned in a letter written to him a few weeks 
before. This assignment would involve my move 
back to Cape Town. No specific date was noted. 

On February 9, 1950, President Wright wrote to 
say he’d changed his mind. I would not be editor 
of the CSM, and he would instead like me to focus 
on art and public relations, and my assignment at 
the mission home would be as supervisor of mission 
auxiliaries. I was to remain in the Joburg area for 
about three months before moving to Cape Town. 


Elders Olson, Lisonbee, Roberts, 
and Clarke 

I was next assigned to work with Elder Olson at 
Ramah, and we had a very congenial, though short, 
time together. 

On March 1, President Wright wrote to tell me 
my new assignment was to labor in Springs: 

“T really felt inspired to have you go to Springs 
and believe that you are going to accomplish some 


very fine things there. Springs is without a doubt one 
of the finest branches in the Mission and with the 
promise they have for a Chapel in the near future, 
I am sure there is going to be considerable activity 
among the local people there during the next few 
months. Please work closely with the people there 
and do all you can to inspire them to cooperate with 
each other and to live the Gospel as fully as they 
possibly can in their lives and in their homes.” 

The next few months were most interesting, 
because I had no official companion in Springs. 
However, there were two elders assigned to that 
branch, and we considered ourselves a compan- 
ion trio and labored together often as such. Elder 
Ronald Lisonbee was a cowboy from Duchesne. He 
was a very handsome and pleasant person. In later 
life he was an official in the Forest Service and 
lived in Spanish Fork. His companion was Elder 
Roberts, whose face I recall but no other details. 
We had fine relationships with the members of the 
branch, and they were very kind to us. 

One memorable fundraising event was an Amer- 
ican-style hamburger party. The elders had so often 
touted hamburgers, which were unknown in Springs 
and Krugersdorp, that we were challenged to provide 
a hamburger feast. Many elders were recruited to 
plan this event. We devised a production line starting 
with the grill and moving the burgers on through to 
the buns and all the condiments, including lettuce, 
onions, pickles, and catsup. There was an entertain- 
ing program devised by the elders. On that occasion 
we had paying guests from all over the Transvaal. 
We were extremely pleased to have made eight 
pounds, which seems a paltry sum now, but at that 
time and place, we thought it a great achievement. 
Every single hamburger was snapped up, and we 
could have sold double the amount. I was so busy 
building hamburgers that I never got one myself. 

Sunday, April 2, 1950, was a notable occasion. At 
5:00 p.m. there was a baptismal service at Ramah. 
Elder Toomey baptized Johanna Sawyer, and I con- 
firmed her a member of the Church. Tears were 


shed. Toomey and I presented her with a triple com- 
bination. Another interesting historical note is that 
Derrick Vice baptized his niece, Rochelle “Shelly” 
Lynn Jakins. Shelly, now deceased, is Darrell Jak- 
ins’s aunt. Surprising, to say the least, Darrell now 
lives a few hundred yards from where I am typing 
these words, as mentioned previously. 

With only about nine months of my mission 
remaining, it was customary to lay plans for return- 
ing home, with President Wright’s full approval and 
assistance. I told President Wright that if it could be 
arranged, Elders Reed, Bell, Patrick, and O’Brien 
and I wanted to travel home together, leaving in 
October or November. We had in mind traveling up 
the east coast of Africa, through the Mediterranean 
to Italy, up through Europe, across the Channel to 
England, and then across the Atlantic to the US. He 
thought it could be arranged. Sounds preposterous, 
doesn’t it? 

My time in the Transvaal was drawing to a close, 
and my assignments were short. For a while, I was 
assigned to work with Elder Rodney Clarke at Park- 
town North, an upscale suburb of Johannesburg. 
Rod was a dashing fellow who later became a heli- 
copter pilot in the military and, as a civilian, a highly 
successful entrepreneur. Late in Evan P. Wright’s 
life, Evan was employed by Rod in some sort of real 


estate management situation in Ohio. 
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Elder Toomey, Elder Taylor, Johanna, her daughter Norma Sawyer, Norma’ 


brother, ca. 1949. 
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A Marvellous Trip to the Kruger 
National Park and Rhodesia 
Transferred, I was scheduled to arrive in Cape Town 
on June 18. But prior to that time, I had a very excit- 
ing experience. President Wright really loved his 
missionaries and wanted them to benefit from their 
experience in South Africa, which was about as far 
away from Church headquarters as it was possible 
to get. So, under certain conditions, he permitted 
elders to take a fast trip to the Kruger National Park, 
located in the northeastern corner of South Africa 
about 250 miles from Johannesburg. Elder Gail 
Weggeland had finagled an auto from his landlord 
for twenty-five pounds. What that was worth in US 
dollars in 1950 would be impossible to say, but it 
was a bargain for us. Our party consisted of Elders 
Weggeland, O’Brien, Duncan, Martin, Jex, and Tay- 
lor (me). We had a truly wonderful experience in the 
Kruger National Park, which is one of the largest 
game preserves in Africa (and probably the world) 
and occupies almost eight thousand square miles in 
the provinces of Limpopo and Mpumalanga. The 
variety of flora and large and small animals and 
birds is beyond description. Somewhere in there 
are great rivers, including the fabulous “great grey- 

green greasy Limpopo River.” 

In looking over my missionary journal, I found 
a twelve-page document typed on an Olivetti por- 
table I’d acquired somewhere along 
the way. Some of this was typed on 
the train when I was headed for Cape 
Town shortly after the Park experience. 
I won’t include this material, because I 
have previously provided it to my chil- 
dren. Whether they took the time to 
read it is questionable. One memorable 
incident I will note. The following is an 
excerpt from an entry made on Sunday, 
June 11, 1950: 

“By now the light was fast fading. 
We all congregated by the side, the 
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We held a sacrament service a few yards from this unusual 
location near Victoria Falls. 


very edge of the mighty cataract [Victoria Falls]. 
Tropical vegetation surrounded us. Directly before 
us the Sun was dropping behind the horizon and its 
dull red rays shot through the mist surrounding the 
falls. Its roaring was in our ears and we all felt very 
humble before this great wonder of nature. We 
took some bread left over from our lunch (with cat- 
sup still smeared on it), and a tumbler of water from 
the crocodile infested Zambesi and held a humble 
sacrament meeting there and then. The roar of the 
falling water almost drowned out the voices of those 
of us who took part in the sacrament prayers. Sel- 
dom have I felt so close to the Lord or to my com- 
panions, and my heart was filled with gratitude for 
my life and the great joys which it held. Then we lit 
out for Bulawayo and drove all night.” 

This trip was a wonderful adventure, and we felt 
great gratitude to our mission president that he would 


allow us to enjoy such an experience. To provide 
perspective on the magnitude of our trip to my read- 
ers, if any, in all we travelled 2,300 miles in about 
eight days, and we saw wondrous things! A side trip 
into Rhodesia enabled me to fulfill a long-held wish 
to visit the ruins of the fabled Zimbabwe, thought 
by some to be one of the outposts of ancient Ophir 
and a source of the gold that King Solomon used 
in completing his temple. Sir H. Rider Haggard’s 
famous novel King Solomons Mines adopts this 
notion. Unfortunately, these romantic views have 
not survived the realities of moder archaeological 
research, which place the building and occupation 
of Zimbabwe at a much later date. Still, much of the 
history of this region is unknown. 

History has not been kind to Rhodesia, named 
for colonialist Cecil Rhodes. In earlier modern times, 
it was a rich and thriving country. With the rise of 
nationalism throughout southern Africa, the mostly 
white landowners were supplanted by blacks through 
force majeure or political action. It was thought that 
this transfer of ownership would result in a con- 
tinuation of prosperity, but unfortunately, with the 
expulsion of technology as well as the rise of des- 
potic politicians, the country, renamed Zimbabwe, 
fell into rapid economic decline. BBC reports, “Once 
the bread basket of the region, since 2000 Zimbabwe 
has struggled to feed its own people due to severe 
droughts and the effects of a land reform programme 
that saw white-owned farms redistributed to landless 
Zimbabweans, with sharp falls in production.”! 

On a personal note, after a great career, James 
W. Rawlings (chair and president of Union Carbide, 
South Africa) was appointed by President Reagan as 
ambassador to Zimbabwe from 1986 to 1989. Jim 
and I were close friends at BYU throughout grade 
school, high school, and college. He died in 2013 at 
the age of eighty-four. 





1 “Zimbabwe Country Profile,” BBC, published January 14, 
2019, accessed January 10, 2020, https://www.bbc.com/news/ 
world-africa-14113249. 


Back to the Cape Province 
Elder Verl O’Brien and I were reassigned to Cape 
Town and arrived there by train on Sunday, June 18. 
We were met by President and Sister Wright. Over 
the next few days, new appointees to the mission 
staff (Robert Thorn, Wayne Bell, and I) were orien- 
tated as to our duties and life in the mission home 
with the Wright family. I was appointed mission 
supervisor of auxiliaries, and it proved to be an 
interesting assignment. The office staff had numer- 
ous other assignments, including proselyting, so we 
were always busy. Elder Robert Thorn was mission 
secretary and responsible for all financial trans- 
actions. I recall he was extremely adept with an 
adding machine. Bob Thorn and I have been life- 
long friends. He had great personal gifts, paramount 
among which was his ability to deal confidently with 
adults of any age or social status. Later in life he was 
a highly successful businessman. Not surprisingly, he 
returned to South Africa as president of the mission 
in 1973-76. He passed away on January 2, 2013, at 
the age of eighty-three. His obituary is replete with 
honors and achievements. 

Each morning when President Wright was in res- 
idence, the family and all the missionaries on staff 
would assemble for a study period of a half hour or 
so. We were reading the Old Testament, each taking 
a turn to read aloud. One moming we were read- 
ing about Samson’s travails with the Philistines. 
According to the Book of Judges, “the men of the 
city” had discovered the answer to Samson’s riddle 
by threatening the life of his wife, and Samson said 
unto them: “If ye had not plowed with my heifer, 
ye had not found out my riddle” (emphasis add- 
ed).? When those words were read, President Wright 
erupted in a roar of laughter. That really tickled his 
funny bone, and we were all equally amused. 

Not so amusing was my being accused of skull- 
duggery! On Sunday evening, July 23, several of us 


2 Judges 14:15-18. 
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had a snack before bedtime and volunteered to do 
the dishes. The last thing Mom Wright did before 
we all retired for the night was to spread a cloth over 
three dozen bread rolls she’d just made. Next morn- 
ing, she entered our study class and demanded to 
know what we’d done with the three dozen rolls, 
and of course we knew nothing. Violet, the col- 
ored cook, was convinced there were spooks and 
was ready to quit. President Wright interrogated us, 
saying that a joke is a joke, but enough is enough. 
On Monday night all those living in the mission 
home were in the living room discussing the Great 
South African Missing Rolls Mystery. President 
Wright said, “My honest opinion is that Elder Tay- 
lor took them, and as it is rather late to return them, 
the three elders are covering up.” That is how matters 
stood when we all went to bed. Just before retiring, 
Mom Wright put out a plate of muffins in the same 
spot and surrounded them with a dusting of flour. The 
next morning all the muffins were gone, and the flour 
was full of rat tracks. Following an exhaustive search, 
all the missing rolls and muffins were found carefully 
deposited under the refrigerator by the ambitious rat. 
I do not recall ever receiving an apology. 

Shortly after I arrived for duties at the mission 
home, Sister Wright asked if I would design a cer- 
tificate that could be presented to every missionary 
that had lost his sweetheart via the traditional Dear 
John letter. I thought this an interesting project, and 
I was happy to throw my energy into it as spare time 
permitted. The Wrights were enthusiastic about this 
certificate, and in the end, it was printed in three 
colors and used throughout his presidency. If I can 
find a surviving copy, I will include it somewhere 
in this history. 

There was an interesting coincidence on August 
16. I got a letter from Marilyn Oldroyd, in which 
she mentioned one of her father’s sheepherders was 
found dead in the mountains of a heart attack. The 
same day, Elder Lisonbee mentioned the event to 
me. The sheepherder was a close personal friend of 
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his. The same news on the same day from two totally 
remote and unconnected sources seemed unusual. 

The four or five months remaining of my mission 
were filled with a variety of assignments and oppor- 
tunities. I was often called upon to drive the mission 
DeSoto on various errands, including meeting arriv- 
ing missionaries or escorting others forth and back 
from the docks. My duties in regard to the mission 
auxiliaries were interesting and fulfilling. Life in the 
mission home was close to being part of a wonderful 
family, including the Wrights and their children and 
outstanding elders either assigned duties there or 
coming and going throughout the week. There was 
also the both sad and exhilarating feeling that my 
mission was swiftly coming to a conclusion and 
a new phase of life was in the not-distant future. 
Among my regrets was that, despite various efforts 
and initiatives, I’d not been able to make any use- 
ful headway in finding descendants of the Dixon 
family. On the other hand, Clarence Dixon Taylor, 
who’d not had very much success either when he 
was there, had continued to plug away throughout 
his life and eventually published a 350-page book 
on our collateral relatives: Rev. William Boardman 
1768-1825, and his family: teacher, priest, 1820 
settler, party leader. Reverend Boardman’s second 
daughter, Judith, married John Henry Dixon. Our 
illustrious progenitor, Henry Aldous Dixon, was 
their sixth child. 


My Wonderful and 
Generous Father 
My dad was a brick! (Look it up!) Before I left on my 
mission, he took me to the clothier Hoover’s and to 
Taylor Brother’s Department Store to make sure of 
my equipage. He carried the financial burden of my 
mission. Then there were the “extras” that popped 
up. The desire for a good camera was gratified. At 
some point I wanted to replace my Royal portable 
typewriter with a sleek Olivetti. Before I left Africa, 
I wanted to take advantage of the pound to dollar 
ratio to buy an Omega watch. (The beautiful rose 
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gold omega served me for many years, and John Jr. 
wore it for many more.) Then it seemed vital to buy 
a diamond. (I know that my mother’s plan to buy a 
new winter coat was derailed for this.) My father’s 
income at DTR was modest, and I know he really 
made sacrifices to help me out, but he always came 
through. Be it known, though, that I too made every 
effort to stretch my missionary allowance and to 
help cover some of the extravagances cited. I have 
no record of conversations or correspondence relat- 
ing to my proposed trip home up the east coast of 
Africa or what the cost would be. I do know that 
my parents were supportive and made it possible, 
for which I will be eternally grateful. On October 5, 
1950, I received $425 from Dad, which in 2019 
equivalency is $4,528, a princely sum. 


Where Is the East Coast of Africa? 
In reading drafts of the account of my departure from 
the mission field, Catherine asked some good ques- 
tions. The three most relevant were the following: 
Where did the notion arise that anyone would want 
to take an extended trip home, and why ever would 
someone want to go up the east coast of Africa, and 
where is the east coast of Africa? 

It’s not possible to know when the “notion” devel- 
oped, but as Elders Bell, Patrick, Reed, and Taylor 
were companions on the long voyage from New Orle- 
ans to Cape Town and as they were also companions 
on the voyage home, it seems logical that the four of 
us conjured up the plan on the trip to our Cape Town 
destination. We probably discussed it in person or 
by letter as our missions drew to a close. I am not 
aware of other specific individuals, besides those 
who joined us, who took that exact route home, but 
no doubt many have done so. Extended returns have 
probably caused difficulties in past years, for today 
the practice is to send missionaries home to report 
to their stake presidents and step onto the “cove- 
nant path” as quickly as possible. Fortunately for us, 
our mission president was interested in our plan and 
generously assisted us. 
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The Missionary Department absorbed the cost of 
missionaries’ homeward journeys via the most direct 
route, which in those days would probably have been 
by ship to England and then to the United States. We 
were allowed to draw the Church’s travel allowance 
to help defray the cost of our more expensive voy- 
age. We would have used the Church’s travel bureau 
or some other travel agency, perhaps Thomas Cook 
& Son, to make extensive arrangements for a trip up 
the coast, then through Europe to England, then on 
to New York City, and then to Salt Lake City. We 
would also have considered legal requirements for 
visas and so forth. About all this I have no memory. 
Along the way adjustments had to be made, such 
as for a tour of Cairo and a side trip to ski in north- 
ern Italy (for which we negotiated with the travel 
agency) as well as for other opportunities along the 
way. Two other missionaries due for release about 
the same time, Elders Verl O’Brien and George 
Quick, knew of our plans and would join us. 

Why did we want to take this long journey? We 
arrived in Africa via the Atlantic Ocean. In Cape 
Town we were almost as far from Utah as one could 
possibly get. The idea of travelling up the east coast 
of this great continent, past a dozen countries only 
known of as pictures on foreign postage stamps, 
into the Red Sea, through the Suez Canal, across the 
Mediterranean, into Italy and Rome, and then on to 
Paris, England, and then home via the luxury liner 
the Queen Mary seemed like an almost unbeliev- 
able chance. In fact, the thought of not taking this 
trip was intolerable and would have been the source 
of lifetime regret. It is satisfying to note that mea- 
sured in miles, the distance from Cape Town to Salt 
Lake City via our planned route was approximately 
13,560 miles, equivalent to about 54 percent of the 
circumference of the earth. 

Catherine’s asking, “Where is the east coast of 
Africa?” is rhetorical, for, like any wise guy might 
reply, “It’s on the side opposite the west coast.” The 
east coast is fractured by a host of relatively small 
countries, the names of which have changed often 


as the result of political realignments and regime 
changes. For example, Rhodesia is now Zimbabwe. 
Bechuanaland is now Botswana. Tanganyika is now 
Tanzania. I tread lightly here, because this chapter is 
not a geography lesson. 

The least expensive passage up the coast would 
have been on a relatively small ship, basically a 
freighter, picking up and delivering cargo to the 
major ports. These ships often carried passengers 
as well. Our ship was selected because it met our 
schedule necessities: the SS Llanstephan Castle of 
the Union-Castle Line. 

Even after almost seventy years, it still thrills my 
heart to think of that exciting voyage, when after 
leaving Cape Town we put into the ports of Port Eliz- 
abeth, East London, Durban, Beira, Dar es Salaam, 
Zanzibar, Mombasa, Aden, Port Sudan, and Cairo, 
covering a distance of 6,370 miles. 


Leaving Cape Town, 

Leaving My Mission 
I was working right up to the time of my departure, 
but there was time for farewell visits to families and 
friends and lots of parties. I was sad to leave the 
mission home and my companions and President 
and Sister Wright. Little did I know at that time that 
many of the missionaries of the “Wright Era” would 
form an organization with officers and dues and meet 
regularly to socialize with Evan and Jean Wright in 
Salt Lake City and that forty years later Catherine 
and I would enjoy being part of the group. His elders 
were extraordinarily loyal to Evan Wright. 

Elder O’Brien and I departed from the Cape Town 
docks in a combination freighter and passenger ship, 
the Llanstephan Castle, on Tuesday, October 24. 
Our other travelling companions, Elders Bell, Reed, 
Patrick, and Quick, would be coming overland and 
would meet us at Beira, Mozambique, 1,700 miles 
up the eastern coast. 


East London and the Mystery of 

Kathleen Kelly 
To tell this story I will have to go back a year or 
so to 1949. I was laboring in the Transvaal in the 
town Florida outside Johannesburg. My compan- 
ion was Elder Don Toomey. We had some business 
at Ramah, the mission home in Johannesburg. To 
get there involved traveling by train from Florida 
to the downtown area and then taking a bus to the 
mission home. 

We waited for the bus at the Carlton Hotel cor- 
ner. Standing a short distance away was a young 
woman who appeared to be in her late teens. She was 
about 5'4” in height, had light brown hair, and was 
most attractive. We got on the same bus, which was 
crowded, and the aisle was filled with standing pas- 
sengers. I could not resist looking her way, and we 
ended up exchanging glances all the way to Mal- 
vern, which was our stop. 

Because of the press of the crowd, neither Elder 
Toomey nor I were able to reach the buzzer to signal 
for our stop. Noticing we wanted to disembark, the 
young woman reached up with a smile and pushed 
the buzzer. 

From that time on, I rarely made a weekly trip 
into Johannesburg without seeing the same young 
woman in restaurants, cafés, shops, or theaters. I 
came to expect to see her. We exchanged smiles 
occasionally but never spoke. 

On Thursday, December 15, 1949, I had to make 
a one-thousand-mile trip by train to Cape Town for 
a mission conference. I returned to Johannesburg 
about two weeks later. Shortly after leaving the 
train, almost the first person I saw was the young 
woman. At that time the population of Johannesburg 
was almost a million people. 

In June 1950, I left the Transvaal and completed 
my missionary service down in the Cape Province. 
As mentioned previously, on Tuesday, October 24, 
Verl O’Brien and I departed Cape Town and began 
our voyage up the east coast. We stopped briefly at 
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Port Elizabeth, and on Saturday the twenty-eighth, 
our ship pulled into the docks of East London. As 
the crow flies, East London is about six hundred 
miles from Cape Town and five hundred miles from 
Johannesburg. Our ship was to be docked for a day 
or two loading or unloading freight. 

Elder O’Brien had worked in East London eigh- 
teen months earlier, and we visited with some of 
his old friends then passed time walking up and 
down the streets. Three young women were walking 
toward us along the sidewalk, one of whom was the 
young woman I had seen so many times in Johan- 
nesburg, five hundred miles from East London. As 
we passed, I smiled. After walking a short distance, 
I said to Elder O’Brien, “I am not leaving Africa 
until I speak!” We turned around and walked back 
only to find the three young women had turned and 
were coming back in our direction. 

I spoke first, and that’s as far as I got. “Yes, I am 
from Joburg, and I have seen you a million times,” 
she said, and then we introduced ourselves. 

Her name was Kathleen Kelly, and she had just 
moved to East London from Johannesburg. When I 
said we were on our way back to the United States, 
she asked, “When are you leaving?” 

I responded, “This very afternoon.” 

She then said, “That is really a shame!” 

About 3:50 p.m. I was reclining on a deck chair 
aboard the ship when Elder O’Brien whispered, 
“There she is!” Sure enough, Kathy Kelly was com- 
ing down the dock. 

Elder O’Brien was doubtful of the propriety of 
the situation, so he would not accompany me with 
Kathy down the dock, where her younger sister and 
friend were waiting. 

We four walked along the docks and talked for 
a while, after which time the sister and friend went 
away so Kathy and I could have a private conversa- 
tion. She had always known that I was a Mormon 
missionary. She had also heard that missionaries 
could not speak with girls, and that explained why I 
had never attempted an acquaintance. She said she 
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had done everything she could think of to get me to 
speak to her, including asking her mother, “How can 
I get that missionary to talk to me?” 

We recounted the many times of our encounters. 
She gave me a little silver ring, which I wore for a 
long time. 

Shortly after five o’clock, we walked back to the 
boat, lamenting that after all this ttme, we’d known 
each other for only a few moments. She said, “If 
it is true that faith works great miracles, your boat 
will not sail until tomorrow.” Then she left to join 
her companions. 

Her faith was not sufficient, and the ship left the 
dock shortly thereafter. 

I was intrigued by Kathy Kelly and the strange 
circumstances that seemed to bring us together. I 
wanted to keep in touch, so I obtained her address 
and wrote it in a littlke memo book that I always kept 
in my shirt pocket. 

A few days later, well up the coast of Africa, our 
ship was in port, perhaps at Beira. I was horsing 
around near the deck rail. I leaned too far forward. 
Fate intervened. The little memo book leaped out 
of my shirt pocket, over the side, and down into the 
deep and dirty water thirty feet below. I could see 
the book turning end over end, going down deeper 
and deeper into the dark water. Then it was gone for- 
ever... and so was Kathy Kelly. 

Ironically, five years later I was briefly 
engaged to a girl named Kathy, and six 
years later I married a girl named Cathie. 

When we reached Durban, there was a 
large group to greet us, comprised of Pres- 
ident and Sister Yarn, members, and mis- 
sionary friends, including Gil Tobler. Gil 
and I were happy to meet again, and we had 
a steak dinner together. 


Forty-Two Days on the Seas 
Llanstephan Castle 
Attempting to recount my trip home presents a prob- 
lem. It would be so easy to drift into a gazetteerium 
mode (don’t bother to look it up) and bore everyone to 
death, including me, so I will not provide much detail. 

In addition to six missionaries for the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, there were a few 
other young people, including two English girls. 
One was an attractive, well-travelled person named 
Bronwyn Hamilton Jenkin, and the other was Pat 
Allen, who had a beautiful speaking voice. Miss Jen- 
kin, who had attended Pomona College in California, 
was at first lofty and cool, but as the days passed, all 
the young folks became very friendly. Inevitably, the 
nature of our peculiar Mormon religion and our ideas 
about abstinence were much discussed. In fact, over 
the next six weeks, Pat Allen became very warm 
about the Church and read many of our doctrinal 
books. After parting, we were never to hear whether 
she followed up on her developing faith. 

Long days and nights at sea were very boring at 
times, so we all chipped in and purchased a Monop- 
oly game from the ship’s store, and it became a mat- 
ter of practice to set up a game most evenings and 
stick with it until there was a final winner. I wonder 
whether any other group played so many games of 
Monopoly in such a short span. 





Travelling companions: Elders Patrick, Taylor, and Quick, Cairo. My camel 
won the race. 


In this clime the ship was hot and stuffy, and we 
spent as much time as possible on the deck, where 
it was also hot, but the air was fresh. It was always 
entertaining to watch the flying fish leaping, gleam- 
ing. Their streamlined projectile shapes enable them 
to leave the water with great velocity to a height of 
four feet and, while flapping their wing-like fins, 
sometimes travel six hundred feet through the air. 
At night, we never tired of watching the phospho- 
rescent wake behind the ship; the passage of the 
ship disturbed tiny planktonic creatures, which lit 
up with an enzyme like fireflies. 

Our ship was a freighter and made a stop at every 
important port up the east coast of the continent. 
After leaving Cape Town, as I mentioned above, we 
put in at Port Elizabeth, East London, Durban, Beira, 
Dar es Salaam, Zanzibar, Mombasa, Aden (Arabia), 
Port Sudan, and Cairo. As goods were loaded and 
unloaded, we had time to get off the ship and visit 
each location. There were almost always vendors 
hawking beautiful wooden carvings, leather goods, 
or other objet d’art, and all of us purchased select 
items that we had to carry with us, sometimes most 
inconveniently, back to our homes. To this day I 
treasure some of these pieces. I purchased an intri- 
cately carved folding rosewood table with inlaid 


brass filigree on the top, heavy and awkward. After 


Travelling companions: Elders Reed, O’Brien, Quick, Taylor, and Patrick. 


Elder Reed had followers everywhere we went. 
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enjoying this in our home for many years, I recently 
gave it to John and Natalie. At Dar es Salaam I pur- 
chased two handsome ebony elephants with ivory 
tusks and toenails for one pound each. They are now 
treasured bookends on my desk. 

In many of the ports, very large pineapples were 
hawked. These were perfectly ripe and after the top 
was cut off could be eaten with a spoon. They were 
extraordinarily delicious. These were probably a 
different variety than the fruit we get from Hawati 
or Thailand. We also enjoyed buying and eating ripe 
coconuts, oranges, and bananas. 

As I peruse my journal, I am startled to note 
the number of books I read while on shipboard: 
many of the standard works and commentaries as 
well as a wide assortment of good novels, close to 
a book a day. 

We visited Aden, Arabia; entered the Red Sea; 
stopped at Port Sudan; and reached Suez on Decem- 
ber 5, forty-two days after leaving Cape Town. 
Having made arrangements with Cook, thirteen pas- 
sengers, including six elders, travelled about five 
miles by launch from our ship to land in Egypt. And 
from there we went on to Cairo, where we had a 
whirlwind day. We toured Cairo, visiting the his- 
toric palaces and a mosque. We saw the world-fa- 
mous museum with its famed contents; were taken 
to a perfumery, where we all purchased scents; 
then went on to the famous Victoria Hotel, 
where we had a very nice lunch. We were 
carried across the Nile Valley to the desert, 
where we were mounted on camels and had a 
race. My gaudily decorated white camel easily 
won. We were surrounded by hordes of ven- 
dors, charlatans, mountebanks, camel jock- 
eys, crooks, and thieves, all highly skilled in 
extracting every possible coin out of tourists’ 
pockets. Then we were off to visit the pyra- 
mids, which was an exciting experience. We 
did not have time to do any climbing, but we 
were divided into small groups and taken into 
the interior of the Pyramid of Giza. There is no 
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light there, so our guide used strips of magnesium 
for illumination. We were then taken to the nearby 
Mena House hotel for “tea,” and the tour was offi- 
cially over. The Mena House hotel is currently one 
of the J. W. Marriott luxury hotels. A four-hour train 
trip later, we were at Port Said, were put on a launch, 
and arrived back at our ship at 11:30 p.m. after a 
very full day. 

Elder Dale Reed deserves a paragraph. With black 
hair and heavy eyebrows, he was tall, well built, 
dark complexioned, and withal a very handsome 
man. He closely resembled an Arabian sheik, and in 
every Moslem port or city we visited, Dale would 
have an entourage of admirers following behind, 
clearly wondering how this countryman came to be 
dressed in American clothes. In Egypt, the drago- 
man with whom we spent most of the day could not 
conceal his admiration. He earnestly invited Dale to 
come and live at his home for a year at no expense. 
He stopped short of offering one of his daughters as 
a bride, but I’m sure that was in his mind. 


Out of Africa and on to Europe 
Off we went into the Mediterranean. We experi- 
enced very rough seas. When the captain essayed 
the Strait of Messina, he had to turn back to wait 
for calmer weather. On Saturday, December 9, at 
four in the morning, many passengers showed up on 
deck wearing their pajamas. The ten-thousand-foot 
volcano Mount Etna was erupting, and lava was 
moving at about 180 feet per hour toward villages 
below. Next morning, we passed through the Strait 
and saw another active volcano, Stromboli. Years 
later the movie Stromboli, by director Roberto 
Rossellini starring Ingrid Bergman, was famous in 
its day, largely because of their extramarital tryst. 

On Sunday we disembarked at Genoa, Italy, 
where we visited the famous cemetery with its mar- 
velous tomb statuary. Then we were off to Rome on 
a miserably crowded train. The weather was very 
wet and cold. We visited all the significant sites 
in Rome. This was a Holy Year, so the number of 
pilgrims was vast, at least ten thousand. The pope 





Mission companions and friends: Elders Taylor, Tobler, Roberts, O’Brien, and Lisonbee, ca. 1950. 


spoke for an hour at St. Paul Square, and Wayne 
Bell and I were within ten feet of him when he was 
carried by, bestowing his papal blessing on us. 

We visited Naples, Pompei, the museums of 
Rome, the Appian Way, the Catacombs, the Pan- 
theon, the Coliseum, the Church of St. Peter in 
Chains. We saw everything. At the time, I character- 
ized our stay in Rome as four days in which I never 
slept in a bed and never once got dry as it rained 
constantly. Eventually we travelled on to Venice by 
train. Though the trains were dirty and crowded, we 
enjoyed greatly reduced rates because it was a Holy 
Year, and when we entered Italy, we registered as pil- 
grims, like thousands of others. We received tickets 
enabling us to almost unlimited travel to all the cities 
we wanted to visit. This privilege cost ten dollars. 

We six were in an upscale district in Venice look- 
ing for a good café when we noticed many “ladies 
of the evening” in the neighborhood, and one deter- 
mined woman latched onto our party like a limpet. 
We could not shake her off, and when we went into 
a restaurant to dine, she came in with us and sat at 
our table. She had trouble believing that not one of 
us was a potential customer. Still and all, we had a 
fairly interesting conversation, and when we came 
out, we were on good terms. 

Verl O’Brien and I had made arrangements to 
spend a few days skiing at Cortina d’Ampezzo, a 
famous ski resort located in northern Italy, later 
an Olympic site. The other four elders moved on to 
Switzerland. Verl and I had a good time at Cortina, 
with the proviso that he was an expert skier and I 
was only adequate at best. The resort was modern 
and beautiful; the food was excellent. 

On Thursday, December 21, we took a bus back 
to Milano and the next morning got up in time to 
catch the 5:30 a.m. train to Paris, a distance of a little 
over five hundred miles, arriving about 11:00 p.m. 
We awakened the landlord of the Pension Metropole 
and engaged two rooms. The other four elders arrived 
the next morning, and we were all put up two by two 
in three rooms. We spent the entire day sightseeing 
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and that night attended a performance at the famous 
Folies Bergére. In the lobby, we encountered three 
Utahns: Pat and Sue Moyle, sisters attending school 
in Paris, and their brother, who had just arrived as a 
missionary. On Saturday we six companions walked 
a hundred miles, visiting the Eiffel Tower and all 
the usual neighborhoods and touristy scenes. Some- 
time while we were in Paris, I ordered a bowl of 
onion soup, of which I had heard, and my expecta- 
tions were wildly exceeded. We enjoyed a number of 
meals in France, and because water was not generally 
available, I ordered cider and found it to be excellent. 

Three years later when I was in the army, sta- 
tioned in Paris, I learned that on the Continent cider 
is mildly alcoholic and I drank no more. 

Fortunately, the Moyle girls told us how to find 
our church on Sunday, December 24. The address 
fixed in my mind is #6 Rue de Lota, but I am not 
certain. We attended Christmas service there, all in 
French, and in the afternoon accompanied the Moyle 
girls, some French missionaries, and a few members 
out caroling to some poor families. About ten thirty 
that night, some of us drifted down to the glorious 
chapel of Saint-Sulpice for midnight mass. We felt 
very fortunate that famed Marcel Dupré was playing 
the organ. It was a magnificent experience. 

For reasons not detailed in my journal, Elders 
Reed, Quick, and Taylor bought tickets from Air 
France and flew to London on Tuesday. The other 
three arrived later via the boat train, and we rallied 
in London about nine in the evening. We spent all 
of Wednesday walking and seeing and over two 
days visited Piccadilly Circus, Leicester Square, 
and Madame Tussauds wax museum and even went 
to see the movie King Solomons Mines. Early next 
morning we caught the boat train to Southampton 
and shortly boarded the Queen Mary on Thursday, 
December 28. 

There are only two more entries in my journal 
about our voyage to New York. They speak mostly 
about the size of the huge ship, its grandeur, the 
excellent meals we enjoyed, the many activities and 
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entertainments available, the ship’s library, and not 
much else. 

The SS Queen Mary was launched in 1934 by 
the Cunard Line. Its fittings and décor were world- 
class. The ship was about a thousand feet long, close 
to two hundred feet in height with twelve decks, and 
weighed about eighty-one thousand tons. During 
World War II it was used as a troopship, ferrying 
men from the United States to Europe and back. 
After the war, it had to be completely refitted and 
renewed for passenger service, and when we were 
aboard at the end of 1949, it was in its resplendent 
glory. However, its glory faded, and in 1967, the 
Queen took its last voyage, steaming out of South- 
ampton, around Cape Horn, and into harbor at Long 
Beach, California, to serve as a tourist attraction. A 
few years ago, together with members of my fam- 
ily, we took a tour of the ship, and I found it sicken- 
ing. Everything removable had been stripped out. It 
was a dark, dank shell, the interior illuminated only 
by strings of dim incandescent bulbs. It seemed 


spooky, ghostly, and infinitely sad as I tried to recall 
what a beautiful and happy ship it had been about 
sixty years earlier. 

I cannot tell the tale of our arrival in New York, 
of how and when we made our way to our various 
homes, of the dispersal of our sextet of compan- 
ions, or of railroad trips across the country, because 
I cannot recall even one scrap of that. ’'ve no doubt 
that we arrived at New York the first week of 1950 
and that Violet and Harold Brown met our ship and 
treated me royally and that I shortly departed for Salt 
Lake City by train, accompanied by the huge Hart- 
mann steamer trunk that had followed me around 
the world. 

My only memory of arriving at the train station 
in Provo and being met by my father and mother and 
my three sisters and brother was my astonishment 
at seeing how grown-up were Kathryn and George, 
my two youngest siblings. 

And so ends my two-year mission to the Union 
of South Africa. 


il 


CHAPTER 5 


THE KOREAN WAR 
(1950-1953) 


A Synopsis 

The Korean War began on June 25, 1950, when Kim 
Il-Sung’s Communist North Korean Army crossed 
the 38th parallel into non-Communist South Korea. 
The United States Army under the command of 
General Douglas MacArthur came to South Korea’s 
aid. This move was proclaimed strategic, but history 
sees it as political. General MacArthur successfully 
recaptured South Korea and against President Tru- 
man’s express orders pressed into North Korea. Tru- 
man relieved MacArthur of command and appointed 
Lieutenant General Matthew Ridgeway as his suc- 
cessor. The North Koreans proved to be extremely 
tough foes, and the war was essentially stalemated. 
Peace talks continued from 1951 through 1953, but 
the North Koreans, difficult on the battlefield, were 
impossible at the negotiating table. When General 
Eisenhower became president, he was able to make 
concessions to the Communists, and on July 27, 
1953, a treaty was signed at Panmunjom that ended 
the fighting. Korea’s divided status continued. This 
was a costly war with no successful conclusion. 


The Draft: Who, Me? 


I returned from my mission to South Africa early in 
1951 and immediately enrolled in classes at BYU. 
As a result of the outbreak of war in Korea, all men 
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between eighteen and a half and thirty-five were sub- 
ject to being called up for two years of duty. Like all 
men my age, I registered for the draft, but I hoped to 
stave off being called for as long as possible. There 
were all sorts of dodges being practiced by men who 
did not wish to serve, including running off to Can- 
ada. There arose a feeling that it would be hurtful 
to the nation to draft men who were just entering 
colleges and universities and that it would be good 
to give one-year deferments under some conditions. 
On May 26, 1951, thousands of young men took the 
Selective Service College Qualification Test, which 
had 150 multiple-choice questions. I survived this 
test and was deferred for one year. I was drafted 
on August 19, 1952. This August group of draftees, 
which travelled together, lived together, and trained 
together, was generally a few years older than the 
more typical group of draftees called up at the age 
of eighteen. Those years made a big difference in our 
attitudes, and we observed that we were more diffi- 
cult to manage than some of the younger draftees. 

I had been required to go up to Fort Douglas in 
Salt Lake City to take a physical at some point, so 
I knew I was going to be taken despite having very 
bad eyesight, which at that time was 20/400, which 
is to say that what you can see at four hundred feet 
away, I can see at twenty. Without wearing glasses, I 
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was very limited. I add a remarkable update. Having 
had cataract surgery in both eyes some years ago, I 
can see reasonably well without wearing glasses at 
all at the age of ninety-one. 

The several months between the end of the school 
year in the spring of 1952 and being drafted in August 
were frenetic. I was trying to pack a lifetime into a 
hundred days. I persuaded my friend Bob Thorn, an 
heir apparent at Thorn Rock Products, to give me 
a job. Soon I was driving a gravel truck forth and 
back from underneath a rock crusher located on the 
mountain north of Springville to construction proj- 
ects out by Utah Lake. This job was from 2:00 a.m. 
to 8:00 a.m. Then I would go to work at DTR from 
8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. I was also dating as many girls 
as possible, including one in Salt Lake City. When 
did I sleep? Well you might ask. When I showed up 
for the draft, I was a burned-out case. 

I have no memories of home farewells or how I 
got to Fort Douglas, but in due time a large group of 
draftees were loaded on a bus and taken to the train 
station, and off we went to California, a trip lasting 
two or three days. This was a raucous train load with 
lots of card of card playing and horseplay. Our des- 
tination was probably Fort Ord. From that point the 
men were dispersed to various locations depending 
on what the army planned to do with them—that is, 
what type of training they were destined to receive. 

I was sent to Camp San Luis Obispo to be a proud 
member of the Army Signal Corps. I would receive 
basic training there and then be sent to the South- 
western Signal School on base to become a cryptog- 
rapher. Little did I know that I was fortunate indeed. 
I didn’t know anyone in the group, but, arriving a lit- 
tle later, my cousin James Taylor (Elton’s son) would 
show up on this post. Another Utahn assigned for 
training there, who I did not know at the time, was 
Richard Dean, who became a lifelong friend and is 
today a close neighbor. 

I don’t remember anything about it, but everyone 
was given a military-style haircut, which I thought 
of as a great leveler. Individuality was stripped away 


along with every person’s manner and mode of dress. 
Everyone was to be no more and no less than a con- 
script, a nonperson to be melded and molded by 
the military training system. We were each issued 
a stack of clothing approximately the right size and 
eventually assigned to an appropriate barrack and 
taken in hand by the corporals and sergeants who 
would be responsible for turning us into obedient 
and well-trained robots in eight weeks. 

As everyone who has been in the army knows, a 
great deal of time is spent in lines waiting for this or 
waiting for that. It is irksome. It didn’t take me long 
to find that a paperback book would fit perfectly in 
a back pocket of my fatigues. Another characteris- 
tic of military training was that most soldiers were 
smokers, so whatever was happening, there would 
be a smoke break almost every hour. Between wait- 
ing in lines for “this and that” and frequent smoke 
breaks, I was able to read almost one book per day 
throughout my two years in the army. 

I’m not going to spend much time recalling the 
days of basic training except for a few tales. The pur- 
pose for it, beyond rapidly increasing the physical 
fitness of trainees, is to instill discipline, which was 
so lacking in boys and men of this age. The army 
is good at this process. When rising at the crack of 
dawn, marching, drilling, attending classes, attend- 
ing demonstrations, and being subjected to gruel- 
ing physical challenges, men, grumble though they 
may, begin to shape up. On almost every dark and 
chilly morning, we would have to drag our panting 
bodies up and down the hills surrounding San Luis 
Obispo. We were issued a nine-and-a-half-pound, 
.30-caliber Garand rifle and ordered to burn its serial 
number into our brains. At the end of every day of 
firing on the range, we had to clean our Garands to 
an impossible degree of perfection. We learned that 
if you cleaned your rifle and tried to turn it in to 
the arms room, it would never be clean enough. Sol- 
diers soon learned to clean their weapons, then work 
on other needful tasks until it was almost time for 
the arms room personnel to retire for the night, and 


then turn in your rifle, which of course would be sat- 
isfactorily clean. 

During the eight weeks of basic training, we lived 
in barracks. It was lights out at 10:00 p.m., and we 
were rousted out by reveille at 6:00 a.m. for calis- 
thenics or earlier if we were marching away. One 
effete youth, Bruce Hopper, could never be awak- 
ened and had to be dragged out of bed and into line 
every morning. I’ll write more about the incredibly 
talented Hopper later. 

I could write many pages about basic training, but 
a few paragraphs will suffice. We spent hours work- 
ing on marksmanship with our Garands, .30-caliber 
carbines, machine guns, hand grenades, and rocket 
launchers. We were taught map reading and use of 
a compass. Once, phosgene gas canisters were set 
off at the base of a hill. As the gas drifted upward, 
we were required to run through it without masks. 
The exposure was supposed to be very brief, but a 
breeze came up, causing the drifting gas to follow 
the troops as we tried to get through it. Phosgene gas 
is supposed to smell like grass, moldy hay, etc., but 
to me it smelled exactly like geraniums. We all got 
a good whiff, and it was breathtaking. Some of the 
boys were mildly injured. It was a good lesson on 
why you don’t want to throw your gas mask away. 

Training was a surprisingly useful amalgam of 
classroom instruction and practical application of 
tactical principles in the field. All the soldiers in this 
camp were marshalled routinely for big ceremonies 
and parades, and so we had marching practice quite 
often. A considerable amount of time was spent in 
drilling us to march with precision and to be able to 
respond quickly to directional commands. The var- 
ious components of the post practiced in their indi- 
vidual groups, then on occasion all the groups were 
massed. At such times, a high-ranking officer would 
direct the movement of the troops. He had a loud 
and commanding voice. He was known far and wide 
as Iron-lung McClung. 

Surprise inspections of our living quarters hap- 
pened often. The condition and appearance of each 
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soldier’s cot was a big deal. Your bed had to be made 
with perfection. Each man was issued a footlocker 
and clothing and toiletries to place inside. It was a 
big joke, because the tray in the top was a display of 
these private items laid out with exactitude—socks, 
handkerchiefs, toiletries all in perfect alignment. No 
one would think of actually using any of this gear; it 
was for show only. I enjoyed a big advantage here, 
because my experience as an upholsterer made me 
good with my hands, enabling me to make my foot- 
locker a model of perfection admired even by the 
cadremen and noncommissioned officers that per- 
formed the inspections. 

The chronology escapes me, but somewhere along 
the way, I was called in and offered an opportunity 
to apply for OCS (Officer Candidate School). I was 
very flattered but declined, because it would have 
required me to commit to an additional three years of 
military service, and this extra time did not fit in to 
my life “master plan.” On the other hand, after basic 
training I was eligible to apply for an eight-week 
leadership training experience, and I was accepted. 
This, as it turned out, was basic training on steroids. 
Not many were interested in this elite training, and 
the group was relatively small, perhaps a dozen or 
so. This was a heavy dose of physical and classroom 
training. The workouts were relentless, and at the end 
of eight weeks, I was in better shape than I’d ever 
been before or would ever be again. At the end of the 
leadership training, it was obligatory to be assigned 
for some weeks as a cadreman to work with incom- 
ing draftees in their basic training. So once again, 
I was marching in the predawn up and down those 
steep hills around San Luis Obispo, but now there 
was a big difference. Whereas as a trainee I would 
be huffing and puffing, sore and tired, after my many 
weeks of leadership conditioning, I was running up 
and down the flanks of the marching trainees without 
any fatigue whatever, trying to whip up their courage. 
I was also able to drill them in marching maneuvers 
which had seemed so difficult in basic training. 
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Leadership training culminated in the most ex- 
hausting experience I’d ever known. We were given 
orders to march to a distant point, using a compass. 
We were simulating an attacking squad, commandos 
perhaps, but not called that. We carried full packs, 
our Garand rifles, and a Browning BAR, a .30-caliber 
light machine gun fired using a tripod, ammunition 
belts, etc. All this extra gear was parceled out among 
the group, so we were each heavily laden. We had no 
food but were promised a good meal at the end of our 
three-day trek through “enemy-held ” territory. 

One memory still haunts me. My experience 
walking through the night carrying a satchel in Idaho 
a few years before, walking through the night carry- 
ing a satchel may be recalled. I bruised my heels, an 
injury that plagued me for years. During basic train- 
ing while running a course, I’d had to leap down an 
embankment, and I hurt my heels again. On this 
training journey, I had ill-fitted army boots, and in 
walking many miles my feet were in constant pain. 
On the second night, when we were taking a rest, I 
took my boots off, and my bloody socks were stuck 
to my feet. At last we successfully completed our 
mission and arrived at the rendezvous point, where 
we were vitally interested in that hot meal we’d 
been promised. There was a transport truck awaiting 
us. The hot meal? A large container of army coffee, 
of which I chose not to partake. We were driven back 
to camp, our three-day journey quickly eclipsed by 
top speed on roads. When we hit camp, I spied a 
Coke machine. Remember in 1952, drinking a Coke 
was a deadly sin. I dropped in my dime, took out a 
Coke, and drank the entire bottle without taking a 
breath. I thought that it was the absolutely most deli- 
cious draught I’d ever had in my entire life! 

After all this preliminary training, my real work 
began. I’d been made aware that government intel- 
ligence agents had been probing my background, 
talking to friends and adults that knew me, and the 
net result was that I had been cleared to receive a 
Top Secret rating. This rating was a requirement to 
be assigned to the Southwestern Signal School to 


receive training as a cryptographer, MOS (military 
occupational specialty) 15. 

At this time, I moved out of barracks and into a 
small hut with five other men. We six were all being 
trained for different occupations. We were reasonably 
congenial, and living together was not unpleasant 
except when it came to one fellow, a schoolteacher. 
It was required that we be excellent housekeepers. 
The teacher was absolutely feckless. He had no 
ability or interest in doing his share of the work. We 
had little liking and no respect for him. 

Each day at a specific time, I had to report for 
training to a building enclosed by a high fence topped 
by barbed wire. We were locked-in during duty hours. 
Armed guards patrolled the outside. The building 
contained classrooms both for lecturing and housing 
top secret encryption machines. Before this level of 
training, I’d spent many hours brushing up my typing 
skills and learning to use teletypewriting machines 
that had a more or less conventional keyboard but 
whose output was an endless strip of paper tape with 
the letters transposed into punched holes. I have 
known a few people who’d taken the time to learn 
to “read” the tape. I did not. It would have been an 
accomplishment but in my career not useful. Our typ- 
ing skills were ramped up into pretty high WPM with 
a very low error rate. My fingers can no longer come 
close to that performance. At the dawn of the com- 
puter age, my son Tom didn’t like me to use his com- 
puter, because I have such a “heavy fist.” Even today 
I prefer a keyboard with a crisp click rather than these 
little keyboards with “chicklet” keys and a soft touch. 

The training we received as incipient cryptogra- 
phers was most interesting. Some of the devices used, 
one-time pads and other stuff, probably dated back 
to the Civil War. On the other hand, we were trained 
using the latest equipment involving stepped rotors 
and so forth that track back to the famous Enigma 
machines of World War II. This subject is extremely 
interesting but highly technical. Machines that were 
so secret I could be court marshalled for describing 
them in 1952 are described in great detail in books and 


on the internet today, so I am not going to get into that. 
Let it suffice that we were trained to know about and 
make use of everything state of the art. I must make 
something clear. In my mind a real cryptographer is 
the genius who is capable of penetrating and breaking 
codes. We were not that guy. We were trained to know 
how to use the devices invented by real cryptogra- 
phers to encode and decode highly secret messages. 
The secrecy protection was real, hence the highly 
secure area in which we were trained. 

There must have been a lot of other functions 
I don’t know about in that facility, because when 
we had breaks, every hour or so, fifty or sixty men 
would pour out into the yard to smoke or talk. It hap- 
pened that Captain Dixon had arranged for an incin- 
erator to be built in the yard to dispose of all the 
secret materials generated during the day. He was 
proud of this, his baby. The incinerator was built 
of cinder block and concrete. It was located in the 
center of the treeless, featureless yard covered with 
small gravel. Inevitably, bored soldiers began to idly 
flip and throw at the incinerator small stones found 
among the gravel. After a few months the inciner- 
ator began to show the results as small chippings 
appeared. Captain Dixon was outraged. He came 
out into the yard and had all the trainees line up in 
formation. Then he raged. Finally, he said, “Will 
every man who has thrown a stone at the incinera- 
tor step forward?” In truth, about every man in the 
courtyard had thrown stones at the incinerator. I’d 
thrown stones, so I stepped forward. “You three men 
are restricted to the camp this weekend.” I thought 
then and still do now that Captain Dixon could have 
taught a great lesson that day if he had said, “You 
three honest soldiers get a three-day pass. All the rest 
of you liars are restricted to the post this weekend.” 

After sixty-seven years, I can’t remember how all 
the events and circumstances of my time at Camp 
San Luis Obispo fit together, so I will have to ran- 
domize. As a draftee, class E-1, my pay was $83.20 
per month. After six months I became a private first 
class, and my pay jumped to $99.37. The highest 
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rank I achieved was that of corporal, and my pay 
was $122.20. No higher rank could be attained in a 
service duration of only two years. Here is an odd- 
ity. I just used an inflation calculator that says that 
my $122 dollars in 1953 had the buying power of 
$961 in 2019, adjusted for inflation. Maybe figures 
don’t lie, but I have to stoutly deny those results. 
My military salary did not allow much discretionary 
spending. In fact, to eke out a bit of a life, following 
all the training and with more free time, I obtained 
a job in the post cafeteria (not a mess hall), where I 
worked most evenings from around seven to ten. I 
cleaned up tables until the place closed for the night, 
then I’d have to place all the chairs on the tables, 
mop the floor, and use a high-powered floor polish- 
ing machine, which was a real wrestling match. 

I’d made some good friends in the service. One 
boy, Joe Boyd, was from a wealthy family that lived 
up the coast, inland from Carmel-by-the-Sea, a dis- 
tance of about 130 miles from the camp. I went 
home with him one weekend. The family had a 
fine compound, and there were a lot of young peo- 
ple around. One memorable event was when the cry 
arose that “pizza pie” was wanted. I’d never heard of 
pizza pie, and when it arrived, I was disenchanted, 
because it was an anchovy pizza. It was years before 
I tried another “pizza pie.” 

Back to Bruce Hopper, the boy who couldn’t be 
wakened in the morning It turned out that he was an 
incredibly talented artist, and he was assigned at camp 
to some cushy job, where his skills were employed. I 
was drawn to him because I admired his work. Before 
being drafted he’d been employed as a record album 
designer and had done all of Stan Kenton’s albums. 
Kenton’s orchestra was my very favorite at the time. 
One weekend Hopper and I and three or four other 
guys headed for San Francisco in someone’s car. Ken- 
ton’s orchestra was being featured as the intermission 
act in a movie theater, so we all trooped there. Hopper 
pounded on the metal door at the back of the theater 
and demanded to speak with Kenton. He came out, 
was glad to see Hopper, and invited all of us in. Seats 
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were provided, and we sat in the wings of the stage 
while the band performed. It was glorious. Another 
fellow from the post was a handsome Greek, last 
name Patri. San Francisco was his hometown and we 
all wound up sitting on the floor in some girl’s apart- 
ment banging on bongo drums. I was bored silly. 
Some of us had passes around New Year’s Day 1953, 
and we made a 290-mile journey to Sacramento, hop- 
ing that against all odds we might be able to score 
some tickets to the Rose Bowl Game. It happened! 
Our small group was in uniform standing around one 
of the entrances, and someone gave us tickets. They 
weren’t too good, but we were totally appreciative. 

A final note about Bruce Hopper. When I was 
attending graduate school in New York, I somehow 
learned that he had taken a job in New York with Ray- 
mond Loewy, a world-acclaimed industrial designer. 
I made contact with Bruce, and one night after work- 
ing hours, he conducted me on a tour through Loewy’s 
darkened office complex. Hopper then wanted me to 
see his apartment, a space I’ll never forget. Bruce 
Hopper was wildly unconventional. He had a small 
one-room apartment with a sleeping alcove and a 
small kitchen space. He had painted every surface— 
floor, ceiling, walls, doors, everything—a matte 
black, which absorbed all light, except for one wall. 
On that wall he had painted a wonderful trompe I’oeil 
(“trick of the eye’). He painted a circle with the edge 
touching the ceiling and floor. The color was a vivid 
aquamarine. Within the circle there were other art- 
fully placed shapes in lemon yellow and other fetch- 
ing colors. In this deadly black room, the illusion 
was that you were being drawn into—actually, fall- 
ing out—of the room into space. It was weird and 
uncanny. I asked Bruce, “Does the landlord know 
what you have done to his apartment?” 

“No, and he never will, for when I leave, I will 
just steal away into the night.” Probably ten years 
ago I attempted to trace Hopper and found that he 
had worked and thrived in Hawaii but is no more. 

Several times when I earned leave, I hitchhiked 
to Provo to save money. Wearing my uniform, it 


did not seem too difficult to obtain a lift. On one of 
these occasions, my cousin Jim asked me to pick up 
his car in Price, Utah, and drive it back to him on 
base. I agreed. The trip was successful but for one 
unpleasantness. Jim’s old Chevy was an oil burner, 
an unreasonable guzzler. I reported to Jim that I 
thought it burned more oil than gas on the trip back. 
Maybe that wasn’t the case, but every time I stopped 
for gas, I’d have to put in a couple of quarts of oil. 

There were probably ten or twenty LDS boys on 
the post. There was a ward in the town of San Luis 
Obispo, housed in a very nice building, and most of 
us attended regularly. Was it a happy experience? 
Not particularly. With all the LDS soldiers coming 
to the San Luis ward for years and years, the mem- 
bers were by and large blasé and weary of seeing the 
uniform. I have no memory of friendliness or any- 
one putting themselves out to get acquainted. It was 
a cold ward, at least for servicemen. 

Ill write about one more highlight. There was a 
movie theater on post, and I attended one night when 
the new movie Beat the Devil was playing. I knew 
nothing about it at the time, but today I know every- 
thing about it, because on first viewing, I thought 
it the best movie I’d ever seen, and even after six- 
ty-seven years, it is still my favorite movie. I don’t 
know what it means, but it is worth mentioning that 
I have recommended this movie to literally scores 
of people and have shown the movie to many. I can 
safely say that I’ve not known even one person who 
liked it, with the exception of James D’Arc, for- 
merly curator of the Harold B. Lee Library film col- 
lection, who also admires and appreciates it. 

I don’t remember how many weeks were spent 
on our training, probably about twelve. At the end 
of that time, members of our class were shipped out, 
and I suppose a good number went north to Camp 
Roberts and then west to Korea and some to death. 
I was most pleased to be assigned to join the staff of 
the cryptography school as an instructor. This was a 
real honor, not to mention a delay in being deployed 
to battle in Korea. No doubt there was additional 


training as I moved from student status to instructor. 
The staff was professional but friendly and helpful 
and comprised mostly noncommissioned officers 
who’d made the army a career and a handful like me 
who expected to be discharged after a few years. It 
was a congenial group, and we occasionally social- 
ized after working hours. The new game of Scrabble 
was very big with us. 


My Choice Building Lot and 
How | Lost It! 

I was about age twenty-four. I’d never had a job 
that paid enough to enable me to build up a signif- 
icant savings account. I had no assets other than 
an insurance policy for $1,000 I’d taken out years 
before with George Ashby, a member of the Pleas- 
ant View Ward and an agent for Lincoln National 
Life. Many years in the future, I surrendered this 
policy or turned it into some other type of invest- 
ment. As a draftee, I had plenty of time to think 
about my plight and my future. 

About this time, my dad, Uncle Henry, Uncle 
Clarence, Weldon Taylor, Ham Calder, and other 
choice friends purchased a great parcel of land on 
the bench above Provo. It seems to me that Henry 
had the assignment of tracking down all the far- 
flung members of the Muhlestein and Liechty fam- 
ilies and persuading each of them individually to 
sell their interest in the property. This was a hugely 
difficult task, but when it was complete, the investors 
who’d participated in the buy formed the Bonneville 
Development Company. Surveying, identifying lots, 
and engineering were followed by sewers, power, 
and paved streets. Over time the company made a 
great deal of money, but with it distributed among 
all the investors, no one got rich. I believe each 
investor got a few lots as part of his share. 

I don’t know who came up with the idea, but Dad 
offered to sell me a choice lot of my selection for 
$1,000. The lot was located on the brow of the hill 
with a view looking north across Rock Canyon. The 
scene of the majestic mountains and the canyon 
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below was spectacular. It was agreed that out of 
my meager monthly income, I would send him 
twenty-five dollars each month. By the time I left 
the Service, I’d probably paid Dad $300 or $400. 
When I returned to DTR and relative poverty and 
then went on to Columbia, it was not possible to keep 
up my payments to Dad, which was fully understood. 
Three or four years later when I married Catherine, 
Dad generously gave us the lot as a wedding pres- 
ent. I planned to build on that lot someday, but it was 
not to be. A decade later when we were building 
our home on Westover Circle in Cincinnati, we were 
scraping the bottom of the barrel for money and had 
to sell our lot in Provo. My cousin Dixie Taylor and 
her husband, Boyd Frampton, purchased the lot for 
$4,000 and built a nice home. Today, we live in a 
condo at the bottom of Rock Canyon, immediately 
below the Frampton home. That lot, now occupied 
by a house, recently sold for $800,000. 


Back to My Military Service 

I enjoyed my work as an instructor of cryptography 
and was good at it. The officer in charge of the school, 
Captain Dixon, somehow needed a good typist to 
help with his projects. I don’t recall whether they 
were connected to his military role or his personal 
affairs—probably the latter—but I was sometimes 
“drafted.” Off and on, I spent quite a few hours on 
the typewriter, doing his work. Somewhere I have a 
letter of commendation from him. 

After serving for an uncertain number of months, 
I was given a leave long enough to make a trip home 
possible. To save money I hitchhiked to Provo, and 
it was this trip when on my return I drove my cousin 
Jim Taylor’s old Chevrolet back to California. No 
doubt my folks and siblings were glad to see me, and 
Iam sure I had a grand time, but I have no memories 
of the visit whatever. 

Sometime early in 1953, a soldier with a clip- 
board approached me and said, “The Signal Corps is 
closing Camp San Luis Obispo. Where would you 
like to go?” 
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I am sure I must have been slack-jawed in sur- 
prise. I had formed a great respect for this branch of 
the army and for this historic camp, and the thought 
that it was going to be shut down seemed highly 
unlikely. “You have got to be kidding, night?” 

He reassured me that it was a legitimate request. 
This request was beyond comprehension, because my 
experience with the army to date was that we were 
just pawns to be moved all over the board. Anyway, 
after a moment’s reflection, I said, “Okay, my first 
choice would be SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters 
Allied Powers Europe). My second choice, the Medi- 
terranean area. My third choice, the Caribbean area.” 

Looking back after sixty-seven years, I see 
that my second and third choices were very dumb. 
SHAPE was appealing for several reasons: first 
because it wasn’t in Korea (it was in Paris); second 
because as a cryptographer I knew that was a distri- 
bution point for top secret messages going around 
the world, and that was a fascinating aspect; and third 
because I’d been to Paris once before on my way 
home from South Africa and wanted to spend some 
time there in the museums and other attractions. 

So, life went on as usual at Camp San Luis 
Obispo. Then the camp really did start to close, and 
I got orders to report to Camp Kilmer, New Jersey, 
from whence I would be sent to Europe in a troop- 
ship. There was a delay ofa few days or a week before 
embarkation, and I was put to work in a large office. 
The job was to find the appropriate folders among 
a large number of cabinets and file a never-ending 
stream of military documents. It was a tedious and 
uninteresting job, and I was happy to be done with it. 
I was reminded of this experience years later when 
Catherine told me she’d spent a summer working for 
Esso Standard Oil in New York City doing a variety 
of office tasks and most often filing documents. 

Camp Kilmer and surroundings were ugly, and 
soldiers referred to it as “the armpit of the world.” 
The closest city was New Brunswick. I did not go 
there. I didn’t go anywhere or see anything. Rutgers 


University is a few miles away, but I didn’t have 
any money or the time and interest to visit. 

Shortly, those of us headed for Europe were piled 
into trucks and taken to our ship. One other fellow 
cryptographer was also assigned to SHAPE, but I 
doubt we were on the same ship. The ship had three 
or four decks. My small berth was located on the 
bottom deck very close to the screw. It was noisy 
and uncomfortable, and at the tail of the ship, there 
was a lot of movement, which made us all sick. Those 
in charge drove us all out on the top deck every day, 
where a hundred very cold soldiers huddled to try to 
keep warm. I don’t remember whether we had any 
duties, but we may have. My most vivid memory 
is sitting on the deck cold and miserable with what 
must have been my first migraine headache, and it 
was awful. My father was afflicted with migraines, 
but fortunately I have dodged them. 

Eventually we reached Bremerhaven and disem- 
barked. The soldiers were taken to a train station and 
dispersed to their assigned countries or locations. It 
was an overnight trip to Paris, and I was in some sort 
of sleeping car. Very early the next morning, a porter 
moving along the corridor was calling out, “Fink-fot! 
Fink-fot!” This call was mysterious until I realized he 
was announcing our arrival in Frankfort, Germany. 

About this time or a little later my cousin Jim 
Taylor was fortunate to be sent to Europe rather 
than Korea. I have no idea what his MOS was, but it 
must have had some relationship to communications. 
He was not a cryptographer. An interesting histori- 
cal sidelight comes in here. While at SHAPE, in my 
spare time I tried to take some canned lessons, trying 
to learn a bit about speaking French. Meanwhile, Jim, 
stationed in Germany, polished his Spanish, became 
fluent in French and German, and also picked up 
some Italian. He was extremely adept in linguistics, 
very gifted. Later, he earned a PhD at Ohio State and 
was a distinguished professor at BYU and chair of the 
language department. My sole achievement was to 
learn enough French to be able to order a first-class 


ticket on the local trains (S’i/ vous plait donnez-moi 


un billet de premiere classe). 


SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters 
Allied Powers Europe) 
Eventually, the army got me to SHAPE, located near 
the little village of Rocquencourt, which is about fif- 
teen miles outside Paris. SHAPE headquarters was 
a huge, sprawling place with office buildings, mili- 
tary equipment, barracks, and all facilities necessary 
to house and feed military from all the countries of 
Europe. I was assigned to live in a large room with 
probably seven other men. We all had bunk beds. 
As a newcomer, I had to take the last unoccupied 
bed, which was a top bunk. One of the ceiling lights 
was only a few feet from my head. This was annoy- 
ing at first because the eight men in this room were 
on various shifts throughout the day and night and 
our constant coming and going meant the light was 
almost always on. After a short time, I adjusted to 
this situation and was able to sleep soundly. Another 
problem to which I had to adjust was the frequent 
topic of conversation. These were good fellows 
and I liked them well enough, but young men on 
the loose in Paris wanted to share their exploits. A 
few men had been in Paris long enough to form 
semipermanent liaisons and had mistresses with 
whom they spent as much time as possible. Some- 
times the conversations I had to overhear were on 


the seamy side. But this was the army after all. 


A Humiliating Experience 
I still cringe when I recall this incident. The sergeant 
responsible for staffing a huge kitchen must have 
been having some problems, and he had a wonder- 
ful suggestion for us. He buttonholed a couple of us 
and told us of a great opportunity. He said he had 
the influence to make some proposed changes. If 
we were willing to transfer out of our current duty 
assignments and go to work for him, we would have a 
really great opportunity to see and experience Paris. 
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We would work in the kitchens four days a week and 
then be off for three days to go see, and do in Paris. 
What a picture he painted! It was just like the fox and 
the wolf who persuaded Pinocchio to run away from 
Geppetto and join the circus in Walt Disney’s movie. 
At least two of us who were cryptos went to the per- 
son immediately responsible for us and requested a 
transfer. Not long after, we were standing at attention 
in the office of the commander of the crypto unit and 
received a well-deserved tongue-lashing. He was 
able to position our foolish request in such a way as 
to make us very ashamed. He struck at our poor judg- 
ment. He told us we had been especially selected for 
measured qualifications and had received unequaled 
professional training at great government expense. 
We had been brought to Europe, to the nerve center 
of the European Confederation, to help protect our 
country and way of life. Every day we were involved 
with the transmission of important communications 
all around the world. “And you are going to trade all 
this to peel potatoes and wash pots and pans? Men, I 
am ashamed of you!” I certainly can’t recall his exact 
words, but that’s the gist of it. Do I need to say that 
we left his office chagrined and humiliated and no 
more had the desire to play Cinderella among the 
dirty pots and pans? 


Life in the Crypto Cage 
Our work involved use of the ultimate cryptographic 
equipment available in the 1950s, and we were trained 
in the use of many forms and methods of transmitting 
encrypted information. Because we were at the very 
center of communications in Europe—and through- 
out the world, for that matter—most message trans- 
missions involved highly sophisticated and securely 
guarded machines. In Poe’s famous story, ““The Gold- 
Bug,” a central element is a message in code. The 
particular code employed is an example of a simple 
substitution method. For example, if the letter N is 
substituted for the letter E, N would be substituted 
for the letter E throughout the message. Such a 
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monoalphabetic system can seem very puzzling but 
it can be solved easily by an expert. 

Machines used by our military at that time 
involved devices holding multiple rotors shaped like 
thin hockey pucks. Each rotor contained the letters of 
the alphabet embedded around its rim. Each rotor 
was a very sophisticated device containing circuitry 
linking all the letters. The removable rotors are held 
ina rack, and a different letter may be set to appear on 
the top of each rotor. With six rotors, the sequence 
on a given day might be DBWLPF. This starting 
pattern on the originating machine must also be set 
on the receiving machine at a distant destination, or 
there could be no decoding 

Each of the stepped-rotor machines has a key- 
board. When everything is properly set up, the oper- 
ator types the message he is charged to send. With 
each keystroke, the rotors spin so that letters in the 
message move at random. This results in polyal- 
phabetic substitutions. The outgoing message is also 
broken into blocks each containing five letters to 
conceal anything about the character of the message. 
The appearance of words in their true length could 
aid in their being deciphered by an enemy. 

The receiving machine at some distant point in the 
world receives the message on a long strip of tape that 
the operator snips into pieces and pastes on a sheet of 
paper. The receiving operator’s machine has the same 
rotor setup as the originating machine. The operator 
then types in the five-letter keys to set up the rotors 
sent to far-flung parts of the world. In 1953, these Top 
Secret printed keys were hand carried by highly pro- 
tected couriers and delivered to cryptographic stations 
perhaps once a month. Needless to say, the keying 
codes were different for every day. If I had written 
these words in 1953, I would have been locked up in 
a military prison for a hundred years. 

The protection of top-secret documents and 
equipment—and the cryptographers too—was seri- 
ous business. We were admitted as our shifts began 
into a stoutly protected, wire-enclosed room with no 
windows. Entrance to this area was tightly controlled. 


While on duty, each of us carried holstered a loaded 
government-issue Colt .45. 

Occasionally there would be some excitement, 
but for the most part, the transmissions were rou- 
tine. As with most office jobs, there was tedium and 
boredom, too. I suppose we got breaks to get out 
into fresh air. Our meals were taken in a large army 
dining hall. I remember nothing about the fare, but 
I suppose it was varied, considering that there were 
representatives of a dozen or more nations working 
together at SHAPE. 


Paris 

I enjoyed my forays into Paris whenever I could 
escape the military bonds. But I am only going to 
deal briefly, because I don’t want to turn this into 
a Baedeker Guide. I spent many hours and days in 
the Louvre, viewing paintings and statuary. It would 
take a lifetime to see all the collections, so I only 
scratched the surface, but it was a source of joy and 
satisfaction to see such astonishing works as the 
Venus de Milo, Mona Lisa, and the Winged Victory 
of Samothrace. I tried to visit using some sort of 
organizing principle, whatever it was. 

I achieved another goal as well. I had long wanted 
to have lunch at the fabled restaurant Maxim’s at #3 
rue Royal. I also wanted a companion. A fellow I 
knew, Rod Wannaboo, had an American cousin who 
was studying in Paris, and he arranged a luncheon 
date for me. She turned out to be petite and comely, 
and we enjoyed lunching in one of the most famous 
dining places in the world. Lunch. I could never 
“do” dinner there, because it would have been far 
too expensive. Maxim’s is an important location in 
Franz Lehar’s 1905 operetta, The Merry Widow. 
And it is featured in Woody Allen’s 2011 movie, 
Midnight in Paris. Though I enjoyed my date with 
the Mlle, I did not follow up, because the logistics 
were difficult, and anyway she was a smoker. 

I attended church in Paris whenever I had a free 
Sunday. The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints had a grand meeting place at #6 Rue de Lota. 


This was an older and very sumptuous mansion 
that had been converted into a chapel and mission 
home. No doubt the property, located in a prosper- 
ous neighborhood, must have been highly valuable. 
Possibly at a later time someone “in authority” may 
have decided that this glorious home did not fit the 
mission of the Church, and it was sold. 

I had an interesting buying experience. The army 
PX offered military personnel excellent prices on 
consumer goods, including electronic and photo- 
graphic equipment. I don’t know the origins of the 
interest my father and Uncle Bud had in buying Leica 
cameras, considered at that time among the finest. 
However, they sent money, and on their instruc- 
tions, I bought two popular top-of-the-line mod- 
els and mailed them to Provo. My dad made a lot 
of use of his, and when I returned home, I borrowed 
it on occasion. After his death, I was frustrated 
because somewhere along the way there was some 
type of misalignment between the focus mecha- 
nism and the shutter, and I eventually sold it. 

Uncle Bud made great use of his, and bought 
accouterments that enabled him to copy documents, 
photographs, and so forth. As Uncle Bud was wrap- 
ping up his life, he asked whether he had anything 
I would like to “inherit.” After 
a little modest reticence, I told 
him I'd like the painting by Aunt 
Alice that was over his fireplace 
mantle, the diamond I purchased 
for him in South Africa, and his 
Leica. He was happy to part with 
all, but first he sent the camera to 
a company in Canada for a com- 
plete and thorough recondition- 
ing. Years later, the camera was 
lying on a pile of important items 
near the door to my study. Shortly 
after the departure of a group of 
people that stayed with us for a 
few days, I saw with sorrow that 


the Leica had been stolen. Even (June 1954). 





Home after nearly two years in the army 
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though I believe I know who lifted it, I had no 
proof and no valid basis for accusation. What a 
sad loss. Over the years I have owned a number 
of 35mm cameras, but have never been much of 
a photographer. Later in life I took a camera with 
me on a trip to England and shot less than one roll 
of film. Today, for all except very serious disci- 
ples, the camera built into cell phones meets vir- 
tually every need. 


Leaving the Army, Leaving France 
A totally unexpected development! A peace treaty 
of some sort was signed on July 27, 1953, and the 
fighting in Korea ended. The army seemed inter- 
ested in relieving itself of now superfluous troops. 
A notice was disseminated that draftees could apply 
for an early discharge. I took advantage of this offer, 
and I would be “let out” about three months early. I 
recall nothing about my departure from SHAPE and 
Paris nor of my transport to Bremerhaven and across 
the water in a troopship to Camp Kilmer nor of my 
travel from there to Camp Carson, Colorado, where 
my separation was to take place. I waited patiently at 
Camp Carson for a few days while this process took 
place, and I left active duty with an honorable dis- 
charge but was enrolled in the 
Army Reserve, subject to being 
recalled at the pleasure of the gov- 
ernment. I think there was a sepa- 
ration check to assist veterans in 
get home. I used some of mine to 
buy a plane ticket to Flint, Michi- 
gan, where my father’s new Chev- 
rolet station wagon awaited me. I 
have written on this and on my 
drive back to Provo elsewhere. So 
ended my glorious military career. 
I have often said that my experi- 
ence in the army was one that I 
am extremely glad to have had 
but that I would not like to repeat 
it for anything in the world! 


Il 


CHAPTER 6 


COLUMBIA BUSINESS SCHOOL 


The Idea of Columbia 


How the idea of Columbia University got stuck in 
my mind, I cannot tell. My mother before her mar- 
riage had spent the summer of 1926 at Columbia’s 
Teachers College, and I knew about that as a child. 
Uncle Harold and Aunt Violet lived in New York 
City, and that was a romantic overtone. I grew up 
imbued with the notion that graduating from college 
was the expected thing, and during my college days 
the idea that graduate school was the natural progres- 
sion took hold. During my last years at BYU, it was 
a natural step to think of Columbia Business School 
as the ideal place to obtain an advanced degree. 

I’d made good use of my college years, and my 
coursework laid a grand foundation for graduate 
school. I had no financial means to speak of. I did 
not expect or want my folks to provide support. My 
work at DTR was not sufficient to have enabled me 
to build a bank account of any size. Military service 
entitled me to receive a stipend of $110 per month 
under the GI Bill of Rights. I would have to borrow 
money to finance graduate school as well as obtain a 
part-time job if possible. 

I don’t recall making application to any school 
other than Columbia, and I was accepted. In review- 
ing prerequisites, I found that my balanced menu of 
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courses in the BYU College of Commerce (precursor 
of the Marriott School) would enable me to obtain 
a master’s degree (MS) in one year, which was very 
good news. Columbia was very helpful in arrang- 
ing the student loan that I needed. I have forgot the 
amount and the terms, but the burden seemed rea- 
sonable. It was certainly not comparable to student 
loans today, which can reach hundreds of thousands 
of dollars and cast a pall that can’t be overcome for 
years, if ever. 

My resources were meager. In the spring of 1955, 
I sold my 1947 Studebaker to my cousin Douglas 
Dixon for a good price. To fill the gap until departure, 
I bought an old Chrysler sedan, mouse grey in color, 
on the cheap. By then I’d met Catherine and was 
trying to make a good impression, but no luck here. 
She despised this huge lumbering car and thought 
I looked like a peanut driving an elephant. Besides 
having the pressure of getting ready to leave Provo 
for New York, I was trying to end a failed relationship 
with Kathleen Merrill while simultaneously trying to 
start a new one with Catherine Pearson, but it was not 
encouraging. Further, I was preparing to depart for 
New York, and she was leaving about the same time 
for Los Angeles, where she would live with her uncle 
June and aunt Avon Smart and work on a graduate 
degree in sociology at UCLA. 


My preparations included trying to put together 
some suitable clothing. My wardrobe was reason- 
able but highly limited in scope. I believe I had an 
old overcoat my father had put aside. I had books, a 
typewriter, and I am sure an assortment of other per- 
sonal gear, drawing instruments, and so forth, and 
my art portfolio, which was heavily laden. 

Somewhere I have probably mentioned the old 
Taylor family steamer trunk. No one now alive knows 
its origin and history. I suspect it was originally pur- 
chased when Grandfather Arthur Nicholls Taylor 
went on his mission to England. Uncle Bud took 
it to South Africa. Perhaps Uncle Kenneth took it 
on his mission. Feeling a sense of opportunity and 
obligation, I took it to South Africa on my mission. 
By the time I took it to Columbia, it was showing 
a lot of wear. It was a high-quality Hartmann trunk 
but very heavy even when empty and was designed 
for wealthy passengers crisscrossing the Atlantic. 
Whatever its cost, the Taylor family got its money’s 
worth, because it crisscrossed many oceans and 
continents in our hands for maybe fifty years! 

There is an absurdity here. A steamer trunk made 
some sense in the days when travelers took passage 
on trains and ships and had the assistance of pro- 
fessional baggage handlers. Transporting that trunk 
to South Africa cost me no end of difficulties in 
the mission field, and taking it with me to graduate 
school in New York was problematic. If ’'d been 
prescient and could have looked ahead sixty-five 
years to lightweight luggage, I’d have made some 
different decisions. I remember an incident when I 
was in the presidency of the Provo Missionary Train- 
ing Center. The general rule was that a missionary 
should bring no more luggage than he or she could 
personally carry. One Wednesday on Incoming Day, 
an attractive young missionary was dropped off by 
her parents along with five pieces of luggage, and 
she looked woebegone as she struggled with them. 
We knew that three of those suitcases would soon 
be headed home. Ah well, I can say that I did have 
all I needed in the way of books, equipment, and 
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clothing right at hand, and that trunk served me well 
as a wardrobe, bureau, and library. 

I remember nothing about my preparations or 
my departure from Provo in the autumn of 1955 or 
the circumstances of my parting from my family and 
my new friend Catherine Pearson. I know I must 
have departed by train, because I was accompanied 
by that blasted trunk and contents that must have 
weighed 150 pounds and I suppose some hand lug- 
gage to support my journey. The trip to New York 
is a blank in my mind, but I remember that when I 
arrived at Grand Central Station, I was faced with 
the enormous problem of getting my trunk over to 
Columbia. I engaged a taxi driver, and we got it into 
the trunk of his cab, and he drove me to 116th Street 
and Broadway, the Morningside Heights campus, 
and to my destination, John Jay Hall. Arrival was 
only the start of my difficulty, for now how was I 
to get my trunk from the taxi to the thirteenth floor 
of my new residence? I’d been giving this some 
thought, and I persuaded the driver to assist me for 
an extra five bucks over and above his fee and tip. 
In 1955, five dollars was an inducement; today it 
would be an insult. So together we lumbered it out 
of the cab and made our way to an elevator. I got my 
trunk to my room, paid off the taxi driver, unloaded 
my gear, and made myself at home on the thirteenth 
floor, where I would live comfortably for the next 
nine months or so. 


John Jay Hall 
John Jay Hall was named for the distinguished first 
chief justice of the Supreme Court. It is a very large, 
attractive student residence hall of fifteen stories. 
In making arrangements for living on campus, I 
had a choice that would be dilemmatic for some: 
share quarters with two or more roommates to cut 
expense or pay more and have a private room. For 
me this was no choice at all. The thought of hav- 
ing to live with another student filled me with hor- 
ror. I glory in privacy. My habit of working late into 
the night or other irregularities would have been 
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incompatible with another person. My room had 
some sort of chest, a sink for shaving, etc., perhaps a 
desk, a window overlooking the campus for staring 
out of, and a shower not far down the hall. I found 
that on opening the window (no air-conditioning), 
I had a convenient ledge for storing a few comes- 
tibles in cold weather, perhaps crackers and cheese, 
a bottle of apple juice, etc. I had a small radio, for 
without it life would not have been supportable. 
What about any drawbacks to my living situa- 
tion on the thirteenth floor of John Jay Hall? What 
seemed a major problem in the first few days turned 
out to be totally insignificant. My room was imme- 
diately adjacent to the elevator shaft, and the ele- 
vator, serving fourteen floors, was constantly rising 
and falling throughout the days and nights. The first 
few nights, I was mildly troubled by the noisy eleva- 
tor, but in a short time my mind just totally blanked 
it out. On rare occasions the elevator went awry, and 
Thad to hike thirteen floors. In 2019, the tallest build- 
ing in the world is the Burj Khalifa in Dubai with 163 
floors. If the elevators fail and you live on the 163rd 
floor. You will die there. In 1955, there were many 
other students on the thirteenth floor of John Jay 
Hall—all male, of course—but I scarcely saw any of 
them and formed no acquaintance. Just as well. Three 
rooms down the hall, a note stuck on one door read: 
“Everywhere I go; I go too, and spoil everything.” 


Getting Acquainted with Columbia 
When facing a new situation, I always like to try to 
get ahead of the curve. In facing all the unknowns 
of starting graduate school on a campus I’d never 
visited, I arranged to arrive about a week before the 
start of the semester. This early arrival enabled me 
to learn the campus geographically and try to obtain 
a part-time job. The Campus Employment Center 
fixed me up with some short-term job associated 
with incoming students and their registration, sort- 
ing cards and so forth on a long table. There were 
other students similarly employed, including Peggy 
Masiello, and we were friendly. Later I took her to 


some Broadway show or other. She was Catholic 
from a middle-class home, and I wondered what 
her parents thought when I dropped by her home 
to pick her up. I am sure they were bemused by a 
strange Mormon kid from Utah because they didn’t 
know what a Mormon was nor probably where Utah 
was either. 

I followed the job postings and noticed a position 
in the largest of the Columbia libraries, the Butler. 
This library is housed in a very large and magnifi- 
cent building in the neoclassical style. I immediately 
applied for this job, and I know the Lord led me to 
it, because this situation was an incredible blessing 
and there could not possibly have been a better sit- 
uation for me—Taylor-made, to pun. I was a fast 
and accurate typist and seemed to have other qual- 
ities the office staff liked. The position was in the 
office of Dr. Robert D. Leigh, dean of the Butler 
Library. His office staff were warm and congenial. 
Because my work pleased them, I was able to come 
and go, more or less adjusting my hours to fit my 
scholastic schedule. My duties were flexible, rang- 
ing from operating a duplication machine (this was 
decades before anything like the Xerox machine 
was invented), clipping newspapers, sorting files, 
and what I liked best, typing up Dean Leigh’s notes. 
He was a very diligent scholar and had a penchant 
for working at home in the evening. He would write 
copiously in yellow legal-size notebooks. I could 
read his hand and was often privileged to transcribe 
his notes into type. His chief of staff was a mar- 
ried woman named Allison, and she was a gem. The 
office staff was chiefly composed of young women, 
and for some reason some of them insisted on regal- 
ing me with innuendo-tinted tales of their amorous 
adventures, which I found annoying. 

The dean’s office was awash in tradition and 
frequently entertained dignitaries or distinguished 
groups for high tea. Of course, I was never involved 
in this at all, but I was impressed to see the very heavy 
silver service in the storage room and would have 
loved to hear it speak its history. Occasionally I would 


enter the library central stacks and marvel at the great 
collection numbering over two million volumes. 

From 1926, Columbia’s School of Library Ser- 
vices trained more than five thousand graduates, who 
populate libraries I suppose throughout the world. 
This famed School of Library Services, following 
the pattern of other library services schools, shut 
down in 1992, which I thought very dismal and sad. 
Brigham Young University’s own School of Library 
Services shut its doors in 1993. 

To close this chapter, I’d like to note that I regard 
my experience as a part-time minion at the Butler 
Library one of the highlights of my year at Colum- 
bia and, in fact, a high-water mark in my life. 


Provo Confronts the Ivy League 
I suppose my classwork began in early September. 
That semester was designated as winter, and I was 
enrolled in five courses all focused on various arcane 
phases of advertising management and support. Some 
were taught by full-time business school professors, 
such as Professor H. K. Nixon, and others were 
taught by actual ad agency professionals serving as 
adjunct instructors in market research, copy writing, 
art direction, etc. These specialized classes usually 
took place in the evening and were both interesting 
and valuable as counterpoints to the academics. 

The business school class of 1955—56 was a 
milieu of highly diverse individuals, including men 
and women freshly turned out of college, foreign stu- 
dents, older individuals seeking advanced degrees, 
etc. There were many different objectives, so of 
course we were not taking the same classes. The 
atmosphere was generally friendly, but there were 
cliques that were difficult to penetrate. This was 
very noticeable in Professor Nixon’s advertising 
class, where he sought for a lot of class participa- 
tion. I noted early on that there were in the class stu- 
dents from the eight so-called Ivy League colleges 
(Brown, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
Penn, Princeton, and Yale) with similar backgrounds 
and even some who were previously acquainted. It 
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seemed to me that Professor Nixon felt very com- 
fortable with their style, dress, accent, and so forth, 
and in class discussions favored their responses to his 
questions. I had a little difficulty getting his attention. 
Later I will explain how I turned this situation around. 

I had some wonderful classes that had both imme- 
diate and future impact. I gained a great insight and 
affinity for market research in an evening class 
taught by Mills Shepherd. What I learned there and 
the professionals I met led me to obtaining a job 
offer from the Needham, Louis and Brorby agency 
in Chicago. (I did not accept.) I also did some good 
work in an evening advertising art class taught by a 
professional, which led to a job offer at his agency. 

The spring semester was extremely challenging, 
for among the five classes were Statistics in Adminis- 
tration taught by Dr. Oscar N. Serbein Jr., Professor 
Joel Dean’s Managerial Economics, a demanding 
course by Professor Nixon, and involvement with 
a demonstration for Columbia Advertising Agency 
that completed its task in May. Many of us were 
concurrently arranging interviews with prospec- 
tive employers. 

To tell of my relationship to Professor Nixon, I 
have to go back to BYU. When I was discharged 
from the Army in 1953 and returned to the Y, most 
of my good friends had moved along and out of col- 
lege. New friends in the Goldbricker social unit were 
of a younger generation, including Dallin Oaks, 
and we became very good friends. During his high 
school years, Dallin had helped build a Provo radio 
station’s transmitting equipment and in fact for some 
years had been their on-air disc jockey. Prior to my 
departure for Columbia, Dallin gave me a three-inch 
roll of yellow teletypewriter paper—with which I'd 
been intimately familiar as a cryptographer in the 
Army Signal Corps. 

Oddly, this yellow roll played a big part in my 
success in graduate school. Here is how it worked. 
During the spring semester, I had a class from Pro- 
fessor Nixon, in which he required a major research 
paper every week—twelve in all—on every aspect 
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of the advertising process: mail order, brand demand, 
brand preference, shopper’s guide, distribution, 
inquiry, brand name, patronage, retail support, indus- 
trial contact, product defense, and promotion adver- 
tising. This workload was a very big challenge 
considering the simultaneous demands of my sta- 
tistics class. I would hie to the business library and 
pull from the shelves all the books relevant to my 
focus that week and then as quickly as possible make 
hand-written note cards with exact quotations and 
origination information. When study time arrived at 
night in my room at John Jay Hall, I would throw 
back the cover of my Royal portable typewriter, place 
within the cover my roll of teletypewriter paper, 
thread it through the roller of my typewriter, and, 
pulling each note card at random, write my commen- 
tary about that principle or information bit and keep 
on with that process until I had eight or ten feet of 
yellow paper streaming out of my typewriter. The 
next step was to cut apart every paragraph. Then 
using floor space, I would place every paragraph in 
some semblance of order, moving them all around 
until I had a logical flow. Next, I would gather up all 
the yellow paragraphs, sit down at my typewriter, 
and bang out the final paper, integrating all the parts 
smoothly with no intervening draft. 

It was a marvelously efficient process, and during 
that twelve weeks I churned out excellent reports 
each week, each from eight to eighteen pages in 
length. I had been building a relationship with Pro- 
fessor Nixon over the school year and finally had 
his attention. In my thirteen-page paper of March 
16, he placed a note: 


Taylor. This quite clearly an important com- 
pilation. I am struck by the diligence with 
which supporting material has been col- 
lected. High technical excellence. It seems 
to me to have worked in a reference to most 
important concepts. Facility in turning out 


reports is noteworthy. 


Sometime during the spring semester, he called 
me into his office and suggested that I consider stay- 
ing on at Columbia and working on a PhD. 

The course Managerial Economics was taught 
by Professor Joel Dean, who profoundly influenced 
the field of business economics. If he did not orig- 
inally propound the view of the “present value of 
future money,” he was the prime explicator. In 1956 
PV was a new concept, but it is widely recognized 
today. Simply, if an investor has $1,000 and can earn 
5 percent interest, then that $1,000 is more valuable 
today than if received five years hence, taking into 
account the lost opportunity cost. Dean’s class was 
rather informal. I remember one funny occasion. 
Professor Dean was explaining that margarine, then 
fairly new on the scene, was an economic replace- 
ment for butter in lower income homes. A young 
man from Texas with a heavy accent raised his hand 
and said, “Professor Dean, where I come from, mar- 
garine is not an economic replacement for butter; 
it’s an economic upgrade for lard.” 

Professor Oscar N. Serbein Jr.’s class, Statis- 
tics 101, proved to be a mixed blessing. Serbein got 
his PhD at Columbia, joined the business school 
faculty, and in 1951 moved to Stanford Graduate 
School of Business, where he had a distinguished 
career. He was a no-nonsense teacher, and his classes 
were very intense. I’d had a statistics course back 
at the Y, but Serbein’s class was on steroids. There 
was a lecture two or three times a week and per- 
haps six major research papers required during the 
semester, each requiring a demonstration of mas- 
tery of some statistical principal. I have saved but 
one of my reports: “Fitting a Secular Trend-Line 
to a 55-Year Period. A Time Series Analysis.” It is 
twenty-seven pages in length and dense with col- 
umns and rows of minute figures, charts, and graphs 
and represents twenty or thirty hours of work with 
me hunched over my desk. What I can’t understand 
in the least is how I did it, for in 1956, comput- 
ers had not been invented, and I had no mechan- 
ical calculator. I’m guessing that there must have 


been a lab somewhere on campus where calculators 
were available to students. Serbein had an odd way 
of grading his student’s papers: the blue cover had 
an imprinted box to receive a check mark next to 
excellent, acceptable, or not acceptable. All my sub- 
missions received an excellent plus. Good for an A 
as a final grade, right? Well, no. My superior perfor- 
mance had feet of clay. The formulae that were sub- 
servient in practice were elusive in a test, and my 
desired A turned into a B+. For the first time in my 
life, | made an appointment to present my case, but 
Professor Serbein was adamant. In his view, per- 
formance under pressure was the true measure. My 
view was that field performance was at least equally 
valid. Over my thirty-three years at Procter & Gam- 
ble, I had many occasions to make use of statistical 
principles learned in Serbein’s class. 


The Four Musketeers 

I had many acquaintances at Columbia and some 
fairly warm associations but only a few friends. There 
are four I recall fondly. I don’t remember how we 
fell in together, but it must have been through some 
shared classes. Lewis Holman was a dark-haired 
dapper chap from the Midwest. Wally Wilsey, a sol- 
idly built but shorter person, was from somewhere 
like New Jersey. Sheldon Sachs was a slight Jewish 
man from New York City. Ellena Nebrassow was an 
attractive girl from Russia. I could never understand 
how she came to be in this country or at Columbia. 
We didn’t do much in the way of socializing. We 
didn’t go out for dinner, but we studied together occa- 
sionally. Three of us were on the staff of the Colum- 
bia Advertising Agency. Lewis and Ellena were 
involved in copy writing and in radio and TV pro- 
duction. I was art director. Possibly Lewis also lived 
at John Jay Hall. On Saturday nights we occasionally 
watched boxing matches on TV in the lounge. 

I often wonder what happened to these four. Lew 
Holman is dead, that I know. Sheldon Sachs was 
on the circulation staff of a men’s fashion maga- 
zine. From some source or other, I heard that Wally 
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Wilsey and Allena Nebrassow married. If true, I 
hope they were happy. Sixty years later when work- 
ing in the BYU Family History Library as a volun- 
teer genealogical consultant, I felt very restive about 
Lew Holman, and I tracked his birth and death and 
performed his temple ordinances. 

I may have had other friends I cannot now recall. 
Prior to the final in my statistics class, another stu- 
dent and I spent most of one night going over and 
over the formulae we supposed would be hurled at 
us. No doubt this dry run helped . . . but not enough! 


The Columbia Advertising Agency 
I don’t remember the circumstances behind the for- 
mation of this model ad agency, but I suppose it was 
an assignment that accompanied our business train- 
ing and that our participation was required. There 
was certainly a lot of talent on hand, and it was put 
to good use. How it all fell into place, I don’t recall, 
but the focus was on a public relations campaign for 
the Sinclair Refining Company, planned to swing 
into action in 1957. In short order we had account 
managers, copy writers, television and production 
staff, media buyers, public relations experts, and an 
art director, and everyone was busy with their assign- 
ments. No doubt we had planning meetings, time 
tables, work sessions—none of which I remember 
in the least. Somehow it all came together, for in 
May a fifty-page presentation was ready for Sinclair 
Refining Company, and I suppose an actual meeting 
took place on some level. I was tremendously busy 
on many other fronts and don’t have any knowledge 
about the outcome. As far as I know, none of our 
work on the agency was subject to a grade, nor did it 
seem to fit into requirements for graduation. At this 
point I fully intended to establish a career in some 
aspect of commercial art and took my assignment 
as art director of the agency seriously. I did several 
preliminary illustrations for the Sinclair campaign 
and was very pleased with the results, as were the 
account executives and my other colleagues on the 
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Preliminary ads for the Sinclair Oil 
campaign. 


project. Lew Holman and Ellena Nabrassow also 
had assignments within the agency. 


My Work Habits 


My year at Columbia was unique from the standpoint 
of my total freedom of action. I attended church at 
the Manhattan Ward regularly, including the Mutual 
Improvement Association (MIA) on whatever week- 
night that was, but aside from that my only anchor 
points were my classes, which fell into place in the 
morning, afternoon, or evening. The hours of my 
part-time job at the Butler Library were reasonably 
under my control. For probably the only time in my 
life then or since, I was free of responsibility to any- 
one else and could manage my life and times with- 
out regard to the needs of any other person. How 
grateful I was not to have a roommate to interfere 
with my irregularity. Anyone tracking my circa- 
dian rhythm would have been shocked. Typically, 
on a school day after spending time researching, 
working a few hours at the Butler, having a meal or 
two, attending an evening class from seven to nine, 
and socializing with friends for a short time, I’d 
head back to my little room and my real workday 
would begin. I’d work with intense concentration 
for four or five hours, retiring at two or three in the 
morning and awakening about 9:00 a.m. 
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Commercial Art and Education 
My father subscribed to Fortune magazine for many 
years, and as a youngster I enjoyed looking at the 
ads in this as well as other magazines. In junior and 
senior high school, at the Central Utah Vocational 
School, and in college, I had taken a myriad of 
classes and learned how to make show cards, signs, 
and silk-screen prints and how to perform block and 
other print techniques. And then working at DTR, I 
made all the display signs, truck banners, newspaper 
ads, and so forth. I considered myself an adept. 

I talked to professionals in the field, including 
Robert Ruff, who at that time was head of Utah’s 
largest ad agency; David Evans; and others. I heard 
discouraging words about commercial art as a pro- 
fession, but I foraged on. Sometime early in my 
New York experience, I was introduced to Rulon 
Hales, a good friend of Cyril and Helen Pearson. 
Rulon was originally from Utah and had real suc- 
cess in ad agency illustration. He was the father of 
Elder Robert Hales, a friend of Catherine’s in the 
Queens Ward when they were young. Catherine 
always called him Bobby. I made an appointment 
with Rulon Hales, and he kindly received me in 
his office at McCann-Erickson, one of the major ad 
agencies. He was very nice and I had a wonderful 
visit. Though he had an office at McCann, he was 
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not an employee but a freelance artist of such utility 
that the agency gave him an office so he was right 
on hand. Rulon was an extremely talented and ver- 
satile artist who was blindingly fast in his work and 
in great demand. The buzz was that he was the high- 
est-paid member of the Church in New York City. I 
can’t remember if my ardor for a career was further 
kindled or dampened. 

One of my evening classes was taught by a pro- 
fessional who owned or was a principal in an art stu- 
dio, the sort of business agencies draw upon when 
they need freelance work. I had to prepare many 
assignments for his class, and he liked my work and 
invited me to bring my “portfolio” to his studio for 
his examination, which I did. To my surprise, after 
looking over my work he asked about my specialty. 
I was confused. What specialty? 

“Everyone has a specialty,” he said, “hands, 
automobiles, women, pets, children. What’s your 
specialty?” 

“But I don’t have a specialty.” 

This he found quite disturbing. Then he said that 
they would like to bring me in. This was encourag- 
ing, so I inquired about a salary. He found the whole 
idea amusing. 

“We would start you off at eighty-five dollars a 
week.” 

I thought that absurd. 
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Among the ad agency professional who 
taught evening classes were talented 
copy writers and art directors. They were 
very demanding. Here are two art studio 
assignments. This hand work was very 
time-consuming. Computer-aided design 
was more than 25 years away. 


“You have to remember that to get into this busi- 
ness, you have to ‘pay your dues’ by starting off 
slow. It’s the normal thing; it’s expected. Everyone 
knows you have to have another source of income 
when you get started.” 

No thank you. 


The Manhattan Ward 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints had 
a long history in New York City, but that story can 
be told by someone else. There were many strong 
members of the Church and their families located 
in the city and in nearby suburbs and states. Some 
members commuted daily from New Jersey and 
Connecticut, for example. Catherine’s family lived 
in Great Neck, Long Island, and her father commuted 
daily to his job in Manhattan as a patent attorney with 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. It was fortunate for me 
that the Manhattan Ward was not far distant from 
Columbia and could easily be reached by a few sub- 
way stops. The ward was housed in a beautiful old 
Jewish church that had been purchased and refit- 
ted for our use. I don’t remember much about the 
building, but there was an apartment somewhere in 
the upper reaches, where a caretaker family dwelt. 
One Sunday during sacrament meeting, congre- 
gants were amused to see a very young boy wearing 
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toddler clothes walking down the aisle eating a pea- 
nut butter sandwich. 

Many in that congregation in 1955 were young 
men and women enrolled in New York’s many col- 
leges and universities. There were other profession- 
als of every age, some involved in the arts or theater. 
The bishop of the ward told me that he estimated 
that there were at least ten thousand Mormons in the 
New York area that were not involved in the Church. 

The younger members of the ward were active 
in MIA, and we were a congenial group. There were 
some friends I’d known in Utah attending medical 
school at Cornell and other business students enrolled 
at NYU. Among the latter was Douglas Stone, son of 
O. Leslie Stone, a well-known West Coast entrepre- 
neur and later General Authority. Tragically, Doug 
died at a very early age. He was married to Karen 
Sedgewick, and they were an extremely attractive 
couple from BYU. Howard Francis, now a fel- 
low member of the Ninth Ward here in Provo, was 
studying medicine at Cornell. Phil Clark, son of 
BYU Professor Harold R. Clark, was also a med- 
ical student. Marilyn Hammal, an airline hostess 
based in New York, later turned up in Cincinnati 
married to Burns Lundgreen, and we have had a 
long friendship. 

Doug and Karen and I had callings in the Man- 
hattan Ward MIA. Shortly before Christmas, the 
MIA was asked to obtain and decorate a Christmas 
tree to be placed in the foyer. Somehow, I was del- 
egated to buy one, and I found a large, well-shaped 
tree somewhere in the neighborhood. I have no idea 
how I managed to lug it to the church, but I got it 
there only to be shocked to find someone else had 
bought a tree and it was already in place. This was 
a big problem for me. The tree had cost eighteen 
dollars—an amazing price by today’s values but a 
serious loss for me at the time. Doug and Karen 
sensed the gravity of my financial embarrassment 
and stepped in to buy it from me. This was a wonder- 
ful act of kindness; for all I knew, they might already 
have purchased one for their apartment. Several years 


later, when Doug was an established businessman on 
the West Coast, he spoke to me about joining him in 
an established business venture, but I was not inter- 
ested in hardware. 

The bishop of the Manhattan Ward was George 
E. Watkins, a very charismatic thirty-three-year-old 
electrical engineer, then with Edison Electric, who 
later had great success and leadership roles in his 
industry. I had a friendly relationship with Bishop 
Watkins. The New York stake president was George 
H. Mortimer, a great contributor to the growth of the 
Church over a period of many years. When Catherine 
needed a temple recommend, she went to him for an 
interview. Somewhere around that time, I met Presi- 
dent Mortimer, who was then assistant general coun- 
sel and patent counsel for Colgate-Palmolive. When 
he learned I’d been hired by Procter & Gamble, an 
arch-competitor, he made what I thought was a 
snide comment. I don’t remember his exact words, 
but it was something like, “Please tell those people to 
tell the truth for a change.” Clearly, he was rankled 
by some competitive involvement I’d never know of. 


Catherine Pearson 
I can’t close out my year at Columbia without bring- 
ing Cathie Pearson into focus. After graduating in 
1954 from the University of Utah with a degree in 
social work and elementary education, she taught 
school in Boston for a year. In the summer of 1955, 
she was twenty-three. Cyril, her father, must have 
been concerned about her unmarried status and 
offered her a deal: if she would attend one summer 
session at BYU, he would foot the bill for her atten- 
dance at UCLA, where she wanted to earn an MS in 
social work. So, there she was in Provo. 

My good friend and mentor Professor Weldon J. 
Taylor had done some postdoctoral work at NYU 
and had become acquainted with the Pearsons. He 
knew their daughter was in Provo in the summer 
of 1955 and got the idea that the two of us should 
be acquainted. On a separate track, Cathie was tak- 
ing a class from Professor Robert K. Thomas. Also 


enrolled was my good friend Jack Whittle. Never 
missing a chance to meet a pretty girl, Jack intro- 
duced himself, and he and Cathie were soon on 
good terms. Jack mentioned to her as well as to me 
that we should get together, but I was in the midst of 
resurrecting a relationship with someone else, and 
Cathie was also sorting out her feelings for a well- 
known U of U athlete she’d been dating seriously 
for some time. 

Weldon played matchmaker, and his wife, Gayle, 
invited Cathie and me to their home for dinner. 
This meeting was an awkward situation. I knew she 
was a graduate of the U, had been teaching in Bos- 
ton, and was a “sorority girl,” but that knowledge 
didn’t prepare me for the sight of a rather tall, slim, 
tanned, dark-haired, simply beautiful person with 
very white teeth. She was wearing a summer dress, 
yellow with little flowers imprinted, and had a white 
sweater over her shoulders. I put on a good act, I 
am sure, but inwardly I was thinking, ““Whoa, I am 
out of my league here!” It became even awkwarder 
(yes, “awkwarder” is in the Scrabble dictionary) 
when we sat down to dine, with Cathie on one side 
and John on the other and Gayle trying to keep the 
conversation going. She had to do it alone, because 
Weldon had been called away on business and was 
not at home that evening. It was like a badminton 
game, the shuttlecock going back and forth across 
the table: “John, did you know this about Cathie?” 
and “Cathie, did you know this about John?” 

At the end of an interminable dinner, I sug- 
gested that Cathie might like to accompany me up 
to Brickerhaven, where my folks were ensconced 
for the summer. As a further inducement, I told her 
that Harold and Violet Brown (my mother’s older 
sister and her husband) were at their summer home 
in Brickerhaven for a few weeks. The Pearsons and 
the Browns were acquainted in New York. It was 
only much later that I learned that Cathie was not 
particularly enthused by Harold and Violet. Cathie 
agreed to accompany me but somewhat reluctantly, 
because she had to be back to her dorm by 10:00 
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Cathie in her garden at Tain Drive, Great Neck, New 
York, age 16. 


p.m. I knew this was a lie, for as a graduate student, 
she was not bound by such triviality. 

My dad and mother were delighted to meet my 
guest, and the Browns as well, but she continued to 
murmur about getting back to Provo. I was really 
fed up with this and thought it well to get her back 
to the dorm as soon as possible. We headed down 
the canyon and arrived at the dorm before her coach 
turned into a pumpkin. After parking, we began for 
the first time to actually have a conversation and sat 
there talking . . . until two in the morning! And so it 
began. We found to our surprise that we had many 
ideas, friends, experiences, dreams, attitudes, and 
ambitions in common. We also found we had strong 
differences as well. 

We began to date occasionally. She knew I was 
seeing someone else, and I knew she was seeing 
someone else. My someone else began to suspect 
that she was being supplanted, and it was very sad. 
As the summer drew to a close, nearing the time I 
would be off to New York and Cathie would be off 
to California, we sometimes ventured to talk of mar- 
riage, but it was a very tentative thing. She liked my 
conversation, my mind, my aspirations, my future, 
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but I was too short, and she didn’t like my glasses or 
my haircut. I was a reclamation project she was not 
ready to take on. My fondness turned to love, and I 
urged her to think seriously of marriage. I tried to 
overcome her reservations with persuasion. I recall 
telling her again and again that it would all work 
out and that she should take a chance. We spent the 
school year three thousand miles apart, while con- 
sidering all the possibilities. 
But I had hidden allies. 


Cyril and Helen Pearson 

I do not intend to get sidetracked into a lengthy dis- 
cussion about these remarkable people but must put 
them into context. I have no memory of first meet- 
ing them, but it would have been something Cathie 
arranged in the summer of 1955. I remember finding 
them dignified, kind, and considerate. Their home 
was in Great Neck on Long Island, but they were in 
Utah on vacation. It is astonishing, now that I think 
about it, from my current vantage point, Cyril and 
Helen were relatively young; he was fifty-eight and 
she was fifty-three. It seems remarkable that they 
were both far younger than their daughter and I are 
now as I type these words. 

I must say, with due modesty, that Helen and I hit 
it off from the first. I know that she was concerned 
about some aspects of her daughter’s recent roman- 
tic interest, and perhaps she saw in me a possible 
counterbalance. I also had another arrow in my 
quiver. Helen learned that I was a sort of portable 
handyman. My background in upholstering and 
shopwork enabled me to handle many household 
problems. Cyril, a very smart guy, had bailed out on 
household repairs early in his marriage. His attitude 
was “I will earn the money. Helen, you hire some- 
one when something is broken.” Helen, the soul of 
economy, preferred to buy her own tools and do it 
herself. Then I came along. When during my year at 
Columbia the Pearsons kindly invited me to come 
out to their home for an occasional dinner, the visit 
would always be prefaced by, “John dear, would 


you mind taking a look at...” Then I would be led 
to her tools to select whatever was needed. So, my 
relationship with Cathie’s parents was progressing 
much more rapidly than my relationship with the girl. 

I had other staunch allies. Catherine was greatly 
loved by her great-aunt Edith, who was adored in 
turn. Edith had reservations about her niece’s beau, 
and I appeared to be a possible rescue mission. I 
learned that Aunt Edith’s influence was great. An 
even more marvelous influence turned up in Aunt 
Avon Smart, with whom Cathie was living while 
she attended UCLA. Throughout the school year, I 
was writing regularly to Cathie, and she to me. My 
letters were not moony or mushy, because Cathie 
disdained sentimentality, but I suppose and hope 
they were interesting. Whether or not Cathie found 
them so, they were of great interest to another in 
the Smart household. Aunt Avon, it later turned 
out, had the philosophy that a letter left in the open 
was fair game for anyone to read. So, unbeknownst 
to Cathie, all my letters were being read by Aunt 
Avon and being discussed with Helen Pearson via 
the back channel. Only later did I find that Avon 
was conspiring with Helen to encourage Cathie to 
accept me as a husband, and in the spring of 1956, 
this possibility was being openly discussed. 

My most frequent means of keeping in touch with 
Cathie was with letters, but on rare occasion and with 
prearrangements, I made a telephone call. Overall 
these calls were not successful. For some reason we 
just had a hard time having a satisfactory conversa- 
tion, at least that is how I felt. During her college 
years, she had been very popular, and this popu- 
larity continued while she was in California. She 
had dates with many boys during the entire school 
year. My dates were few and far between. Was this 
a bother to me? No. 

Avery forward step was taken during the Christ- 
mas holidays. Cathie came home for Christmas, and 
we spent as much time as possible together. I would 
take the subway and trains out to Long Island, and 
she at least once came to Columbia, where I took 
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Catherine and her own car, Brickerhaven, 1956, the 
summer we met. 


her on a tour of the campus. Nearing the time for her 
return to California, she was struggling with a major 
paper that was due. The subject was The Accultur- 
ation of Second-Generation Chinese in America, or 
something like that. On visiting Columbia, she’d 
borrowed a raft of books (on my library card) to 
do her research. One day when I was at her home, 
I found she needed a hand to finish her paper. I’d 
just come out by train and subway, but I turned 
around and reversed course, went back to my quar- 
ters, picked up my typewriter and other gear, turned 
around, and went back to Long Island. A reader 
of this event cannot know how many tedious and 
weary hours were spent on this travel. Anyway, set- 
tling down, I took all of Cathie’s notes and wrote 
a creditable paper without knowing the least thing 
about the subject. She got an A, and I got a lot of 
brownie points—if not from Cathie, then certainly 
from her mother. 

At this point, marriage was being discussed as 
a real possibility and seemed to be becoming more 
real as we neared graduation time. Still, Cathie har- 
bored strong reservations. Her father suggested that 
she ought to move to Cincinnati and take a teach- 
ing job while we sorted it out. Instinctively I knew 


Cyril Drew Pearson, a 
wonderful father-in-law. 


41 Tain Drive, the Pearson home in Great 
Neck, Queens, New York. 


this was dead wrong and would result in a complete 
alienation, so I squashed the proposal. The culmi- 
nation of this affair took place as follows: Cathie’s 
semester ended earlier than mine, so she was home 
before my departure for Cincinnati. We were at 
the station, shortly before my train was to leave, 
and I was about to embark on a new phase of life. 
We were about to part, and no decision had been 
reached about marriage. There was a lot of hugging 
and kissing yet equivocation on her part. She was 
torn and could not make a decision. At this time, I 
reached the end of my tether and told her this was 
the breaking point. She had to make a decision right 
at that moment, or we were done, and I was moving 
on. She knew I meant it. 


Graduating from Columbia 
Spring semester was very interesting. The Columbia 
campus was beautiful, and the promise of graduat- 
ing and starting a new career, as well as the possibil- 
ity of marriage, lent piquancy to life. My part-time 
job at Butler Library was a continuing joy as well 
as a financial help, although the hourly pay was low, 
whatever it was. I can’t recall whether the business 
school provided any specific guidance on how to deal 
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with potential employers who were on the scene. 
I suppose recruiters posted notices of their turn on 
campus and provided sign-up sheets. 

I’d become aware of an opportunity provided 
by the 4A’s organization (that is, the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies). This professional 
organization had devised a testing program designed 
to inventory the personality and aptitudes of individ- 
uals seeking employment in the advertising industry. 
The test was lengthy, most of a day probably, and 
there was a modest fee. The test was reviewed by 
experts and psychologists and the results provided in 
a concise one-page report, with aptitudes represented 
on a scale and critical observations included. I took 
the test and was very pleased I did, for my report 
was extraordinarily favorable and was undoubtedly 
a factor in my receiving excellent job offers. 

My long-range interest continued to be toward 
commercial art or art direction. However, I had done 
well in studies associated with market research. I’d 
had one course that focused on advertising media 
selection and all its aspects. I found this subject of 
least interest. All the students in my cohort, so to 
speak, got caught up in the game of signing up with 
as many recruiters as possible, consistent with hav- 
ing some relevant interest in their business, of course. 
I kept no records, and my memory doesn’t help here, 
but I believe that a fairly complete list of those I 
interviewed which comprises ad agencies Benton & 
Bowles and Young & Rubicam, consumer product 
companies Procter & Gamble Company and General 
Electric (GE), and industrial companies Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corporation and Kaiser Aluminum. 
Later I contacted Needham, Louis & Brorby, a Chi- 
cago ad agency, via letter. Ultimately I received job 
offers from all the foregoing except GE and Kaiser, 
the latter way off my radar anyway. I was extremely 
disappointed in not being accepted by GE, because 
it was a shoo-in, but I lost it due to a bad decision 
on my part in submitting exactly the wrong type of 
writing sample. The three ad agencies wanted me to 


work in market research, Union Carbide wanted me 
to start in descriptive writing, and P&G we shall see. 

On graduation day, the great quad before But- 
ler Library was filled with chairs. It was a bright, 
sunny day. Nothing about the ceremony sticks in 
my mind except that I thought I looked very grand 
in my robes and cap. I am sure that Catherine and 
her mother were in attendance. My mother was there 
too, having flown in from Provo. I was very happy 
she came. During the few days she was in New York, 
she stayed with the Pearsons at their home. No doubt 
she was also entertained by Violet and Harold. One 
noteworthy picture sticks in my mind. Mother was 
sitting in Helen’s kitchen crying, because it seemed 
clear to her that Catherine was not going to marry 
me, and she was very sad and disappointed. 

No doubt I was happy to be leaving the Columbia 
graduate school of business with a master’s in adver- 
tising management, a great job offer from Procter & 
Gamble, and at least the possibility of marrying the 
most wonderful girl I knew. At the same time, it was 
hard to leave the little room on the thirteenth floor of 
John Jay Hall, where I’d spent so many happy and 
productive months. Time to move on, John! 





Graduating from Columbia with an MS in Advertising 
Management; Spring, 1956. 
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CHAPTER 7 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE 
COMPANY 


In beginning this chapter of my life, I am realizing 
that it would be very easy to slip into a history of 
this great American company, but I will resist with 
all my might and try to stay light in my treatment 
of the subject. The company was started in 1837 
by two émigrés, William Procter from England and 
James Gamble from Ireland. They married sisters, 
and their father-in-law, Alexander Norris, suggested 
they form a business partnership selling soap and 
candles up and down the Ohio River. It was a suc- 
cess from the first. Twenty-two years later sales 
reached $1,000,000. In 2018, 181 years later, sales 
were about $67 billion. 

Over the years, Procter & Gamble diversified 
in a myriad of consumer products (soaps, deter- 
gents, shortenings, food products, and personal care 
brands) with the addition of industrial products. In 
1931, Neil McElroy, later president of P&G and 
onetime secretary of defense, as a young employee, 
prepared a memo that laid the groundwork for mod- 
ern brand management. He proposed taking brand 
guidance away from the sales department and put- 
ting it into the hands of a brand manager in the full 
sense of the term. This move led the way to P&G’s 
stable of brands, many in the same category and in 
competition with one another. This organization 
was unheard of then and widely copied thereafter. 
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The company was a breeding ground for managers 
who left P&G for other companies. For many years 
P&G was identified as the best-managed consumer 
products company, and obtaining employment there 
was considered a great plum. 

So, I signed up for an interview with the P&G 
recruiter. The process seemed to be that your first 
interview was a screen to eliminate those that in the 
eyes of the recruiter would not be a good fit. On 
a later occasion, the second interview would be a 
deeper screen and involved some kind of written 
test. If the company was still interested in the can- 
didate, an invitation to visit Cincinnati would even- 
tually follow, and arrangements would be made 
for airfare and other travel necessities. I received 
an invitation to make a one-day trip to the general 
offices of the company, and that’s where the real 
interviewing began. On arrival I was taken to the 
so-called Media Section. This was all very nice, 
but I was still focused on the Art Department and 
mentioned this fact whenever possible. The pro- 
cedure was that I was interviewed by various gen- 
tlemen in the Media Section, and their approaches 
were highly variable. There I met media supervi- 
sors Gordon Young, Dave Rogers, Dick Weber, Gus 
Priemer, Herb Zeltner, and Henry Neighbors; media 
manager, Russ Condit; and the media director, Paul 
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Huth. He was at that very moment negotiating with 
one of the television networks about the company’s 
possible buy-in to the popular program Wyatt Earp, 
and he talked to me at length about the process. 

All the guys that interviewed me were friendly but 
intent on learning what they needed to know about 
me and about my background, interests, attainments, 
etc. I recall that Dick Weber in particular grilled me 
intensively about my being a Mormon, and it was 
not entirely enjoyable. This group, as I learned later, 
had real standing and power within the company, but 
it was clearly a media operation, and, as I previously 
mentioned, this area of advertising had been of least 
interest to me. I spent the day being interviewed 
individually by these gentlemen and being taken to 
lunch in the classy company lunchroom. 

I reiterated my interest in the Art Department, 
and finally I was taken to have a brief meeting with 
Charlie Gerhart, the director, and he looked over my 
art portfolio. It was not a serious interview; it was 
made very clear to me that the recruiter and all the 
folks with whom I’d spent the day had sized me up 
as a candidate for the media operation. Their can- 
did comments to Condit and Huth and the advertis- 
ing department recruiter were the basis for making 
a decision. Ultimately, when I received an offer, it 
was an invitation to join the Media Section. 

The P&G general offices were located in the 
Gwynne Building in the heart of downtown Cincin- 
nati on Sixth and Main Streets. The Gwynne was a 
beautiful building, Beaux-Arts style, constructed of 
cement, steel, stone, and brick, no wood, completed 
in 1914. It was fully occupied by P&G for twenty- 
one years between 1935 and 1956. The lobby was 
elegant; the elevators, heavy with bronze, were 
manned by uniformed operators. I really loved this 
building. It was not air-conditioned and was swel- 
tering in the hot Cincinnati summers. I can recall 
many days sitting for hours at a desk with rolled 
up shirtsleeves, sweat running down my arms as I 
manipulated a hand-operated mechanical calculator 


at top speed. I had the windows open, of course, 
with little effect. 

As graduation day at Columbia approached, I 
felt very fortunate to have some excellent job oppor- 
tunities. Tops among my choices were P&G and the 
two New York ad agencies, but deep in my heart I 
knew P&G was the leading candidate. Yoicks! What 
was I thinking? Most of my life I’d wanted to work 
in advertising art, and here I was facing giving up 
that dream for work in media management, which I 
didn’t even like! 

Catherine read the foregoing and, ever the icon- 
oclast, said, “Why did you think you were qualified 
to work in the Art Department?” Good question and 
one that deserves attention. 

When he started his career at BYU, Roman Andrus 
began as an art instructor in the high school. I learned 
the basics of show-card lettering from him as well 
as block printing, serigraphy (silk-screen printing), 
and other useful arts, which I applied almost imme- 
diately as my father let me slide from the upholster- 
ing shop into display art at Dixon-Taylor-Russell 
Company. And in a short time, I was doing all the 
show cards (prices), silk-screen truck banners, win- 
dow display posters, newspaper ads, etc. I made 
large frames for silk-screen production, cut sten- 
cils, and for years my hands were soaked in indus- 
trial solvents, which may have contributed to the 
peripheral neuropathy that has plagued me for the 
last forty years. I continued to take commercial art 
classes in college from Professor Andrus, Maynard 
Dixon Stewart, and others, which classes included 
serious work on figure drawing, hand-lettering for 
reproduction, and so forth. I had also taken a very 
useful class in show-card art at Central Utah Voca- 
tional School. All this instruction enabled me to gain 
professional proficiency over the course of about ten 
years and fed my desire to make a career of that work. 

So, here I was at the proverbial fork in the road: 
accept P&G’s offer to go to work in media man- 
agement or look elsewhere for a position in some 


art-related field. The lure of signing on with the 
fabled consumer products company was compel- 
ling, and I was hooked. I’ve no doubt that I prayed 
mightily for guidance. I have never regretted my 
decision. 

For my personal satisfaction, I mention that for 
over thirty years I closely observed the functions of 
the P&G Art Department and was well acquainted 
with the staff there. It was my observation then and 
now that everything that went on there was within 
my competence and would have been a good fit for 
me, but such was not to be. 

I’ve no memory of my removal from John Jay 
Hall to Cincinnati except that it was by train. Some- 
how I managed the transference of my steamer trunk 
and other meager possessions. Catherine was home 
for the summer and was at the station to see me off. 
I have described our ambiguous parting scene. 

I'd asked the P&G recruiter for advice as to where 
to start life in Cincinnati, and he recommended I 
make contact with the L. B. Harrison Club Hotel for 
Young Men. That sounded very tony, and I imag- 
ined some connection with P&G and the company’s 
interest in new employees. Corresponding by mail 
with this club, I made arrangements to live there 
while I got established. Arriving at the club on Vic- 
tory Parkway, I was disappointed to find a rather 
tired old building that had a sort of barracks feel to 
it. I checked in at the lobby desk and was directed 
to my quarters, which turned out to be a dingy room 
much smaller than my lair at John Jay Hall. The 
lobby of the club was festooned with posters and 
signs providing rules and guidelines that seemed to 
me to be of the utmost triviality. Affronted and dis- 
appointed, I knew I could not live there even for one 
night. I marched to the desk and checked out of the 
club hotel for young men after being there for less 
than an hour. 

Now what? I had no place to spend the oncoming 
night. I obtained a copy of the Cincinnati Enquirer 
(or Cincinnati Post and Times-Star) and looked over 
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the rental ads. I had not the least acquaintance with 
the geography of Cincinnati, but I found an ad for an 
apartment on Auburn Avenue, and it was described 
as having a bedroom, sitting room, bath, and small 
kitchen for what seemed to be an excellent price. I 
took a taxi there and rented it on the spot. It was on 
the second floor of an old brownstone, and the apart- 
ment too was old and worn but suited me perfectly. I 
explained to the landlady that I was a new employee 
of Procter & Gamble and had no idea where I was 
in relation to the company. I had no car of course so 
would be reliant on public transportation. 

“Come with me,” she said. She led me to the front 
door and pointed to a bus stop immediately across 
the street. “A number six bus comes by every twenty 
minutes. Stay on it for six stops, and it will drop you 
off at the front door of the Gwynne Building, P&G’s 
headquarters. You will be there in ten minutes.” 

Serendipity strikes again—twice actually— 
because an old Jewish synagogue, then occupied 
by the local branch of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, was also easily reached by bus 
from my apartment. 

I lived happily on Auburn Avenue for two months. 
I started work at P&G on June 28, 1959, and Cather- 
ine and I married in August, two months later. While 
living there, I spent a little spare time foraging in 
Cincinnati’s many old antique shops. In the cob- 
webby basement of one, I found a beautiful brass 
bed, tarnished, battered, and covered with dust and 
dirt. I somehow wrestled it up to my second-floor 
apartment and spent considerable time with polish- 
ing agents. It cleaned up beautifully, and we still 
have it in our home almost sixty-five years later. 
Similarly, I found a wonderful walnut chest with 
a marble top we still highly value. In July or early 
August, Catherine came to Cincinnati to pin down a 
teaching job and to help find an apartment where we 
would live after our marriage, Swifton Village as it 
happened. During the few days she was in Cincin- 
nati, she stayed in my Auburn apartment discretely. 
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Thirty-Three Years with 
Procter & Gamble 
I retired in June of 1989. It’s strange to think that 
for the last thirty years, I have been unemployed— 
almost as long as I worked for P&G. Still, many 
memories of those long-ago days when I began my 
new job are very fresh in my mind, and if there are 
any readers of these words, they would be bored silly 
if I wrote them all, so I will try to stick to highlights. 

My starting salary was $5,400 per year. Judged 
by today’s salaries that was pitiful, but in 1989 it 
was competitive. Raises at Procter & Gamble did 
not occur on any kind of schedule that I was able 
to discern. They just happened, not often enough of 
course. The act itself was highly predictable. You’d 
get called in to your manager’s office, and after a 
solemn conversation, he would place before you a 
folded slip of white paper, which you were expected 
to pick up and unfold, then you were expected to 
express your delight. There would be a date and a 
figure. That’s it. 

As a way of getting me acclimated to the work 
of the Media Section, my new boss, Russell L. 
Condit, assigned me to read copious documents, 
memoranda, policies, and reports and then to pro- 
vide a written summary of what I had learned. This 
assignment required several weeks, and I did learn 
much while preparing my twenty-page report. 
During this period, I was also getting acquainted 
with and working with my new media colleagues 
and attending meetings when they were working 
with brand groups. The Media Section group often 
dined together in the handsome lunch room. 

Every P&G consumer brand was in the hands 
of a manager, assistant manager, and staff assistant. 
This “brand group” enjoyed great autonomy. Each 
brand group had a counterpart staff at an advertis- 
ing agency, headed by an account executive help- 
ing with long-range strategic planning. Ad agencies 
wrote advertising copy, provided visual art support, 
placed ads in magazines and newspapers, purchased 


time on network television shows, bought commer- 
cial time on local television and radio stations, and 
performed other tasks for their traditional agency 
commission. The work done by the agencies was 
closely guided by company individuals who were 
experts in television programming, copy writing, art 
production, media management, etc. Brand groups 
did not write copy, produce art, or buy media; that 
was the work the agencies were paid to do. Com- 
pany experts guided the agencies, encouraged them, 
corrected them, and supervised their work to make 
sure the company’s advertising dollars were spent 
with maximum efficiency. 

Each P&G brand group had an assigned media 
supervisor, who worked with but was not respon- 
sible to the brand manager. Typically, every media 
supervisor had six to eight brand assignments. The 
company worked with a number of major adver- 
tising agencies, at one time as many as eleven, so 
each supervisor had a variety of brands and agen- 
cies in purview. The flow of proposals and analyt- 
ical documents was enormous and required great 
attention to detail. Essentially the agency reported 
on how they were implementing the brand’s media 
plan. Each supervisor was responsible for checking 
and correcting on an on-going basis. For example, 
each brand had a target audience comprising age, 
brand usage, or geographic characteristics. This tar- 
get would govern the time and placement of televi- 
sion commercials purchased in individual markets. 
Media supervisors were responsible for checking 
and correcting such details on an ongoing basis. 

Annually each brand group prepared a strate- 
gic plan for the next year. This document required a 
detailed analysis of each brand’s past business and 
future plans and required hundreds of hours of work 
by the brand group and its agency. These amazing 
and lengthy documents were worked over slav- 
ishly for many weeks prior to the budget season, 
when each brand presented its budget proposal to 
management to obtain approval for the next year’s 
operating appropriation. For most brands this was 


a traumatic and nail-biting experience. Reputations 
were made and destroyed. Each brand’s budget pro- 
posal contained a media expenditure proposal pre- 
pared in concert with the agency account group. 
This proposal was coordinated with the P&G Media 
Section, so media supervisors were intimately 
involved to make the best and most accurate pro- 
posal. These detailed components of each brand’s 
budget proposal, when finally presented for pre- 
liminary approval, were endlessly massaged by Russ 
Condit, who was a master nitpicker but renowned 
for his results. When they left his hands, the media 
components were solid but were still reviewed by 
Paul Huth (and his successors). It will be obvious 
to any reader that regardless of the brilliance of the 
commercial copy, the attractiveness of the package, 
or the excitement of a brand’s sponsored television 
program, it is the effective purchase of the media 
and the cosmic placement of the advertising support 
that make it happen. That is why media manage- 
ment is so integral. 

It was my privilege to work early on with experi- 
enced media supervisors, such as Dave Rogers, who 
was a very level-headed and personable, patient, 
and methodical man. From him and others, I learned 
the rudiments of working with the brands. I forgot 
to mention that each supervisor, in addition to his 
brand assignments, also had many 
other duties relating to keeping in 
touch with and reporting on devel- 
opments in media, such as the transi- 
tion from radio to television and their 
relative effectiveness, the penetration 
of US households having a televi- 
sion set (starting with none not too 
long before I joined P&G), the rise 
of competing TV networks, the area 
covered by individual television sta- 
tions, the relative values of various 
commercial lengths, and the less- 
ened effectiveness of commercials 
exposed over time. 
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We were constantly involved in answering ques- 
tions posed by upper management, some questions 
with major implications, some seemingly trivial. 
A senior vice president, the highly respected Bill 
Snow (characterized as “a white-haired one-eyed 
Indian from Boise, Idaho”), saw a memo originat- 
ing in the Media Section that provoked his interest. 
He wrote a short note on the top questioning some 
aspect of the report. Being very low on the totem 
pole, I was given the task of answering the question. 
I vividly recall spending the better part of two weeks 
flipping the little handle of a mechanical calculator, 
processing the data, which were then forwarded to 
Bill Snow. One does not expect these exercises to 
lead to life-changing decisions. The result of this one 
was that his note came back to us, and under his ques- 
tion, he had penciled, “Thanks.” I got a big kick out 
of that. 

During the first year or two that my function was 
as a media assistant, my desk was located in a hall- 
way in the midst of Media Section territory on an 
upper floor of the Gwynne Building. When I was 
promoted to lofty media supervisor status, I had a 
really spacious office with a fine desk, file cabinet, 
storage cabinet, and window. When P&G vacated 
the Gwynne Building and moved into its new head- 


quarters just a block away, the beautiful twin towers 





Those frames were custom made because my nose has no bridge. 
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and attached structure contained ample unused 
space. My new office there on the eighth floor was 
just slightly smaller than the one I’d left but had a 
window with a glorious view of the streets below 
and the foothills rimming Cincinnati. Eventually, 
with growth of the company, the Media Section was 
relegated to an older office building just across the 
street to the west. We all thought this was a come- 
down, reflecting the loss of stature of our organiza- 
tion in later years. We were now located outside the 
main general office buildings. My office there was 
very nice and comfortably and attractively furnished 
but about half the size of my original office. In fact, 
it seemed ironic that the more status I enjoyed in the 
company, the smaller the office I was provided. 


Herb Liss, the Jiferoo, and 
the File Cabinet 

As a Staff assistant, I’d had some good experience 
working with brand groups under the eye of a media 
supervisor. Finally, the time came to take the train- 
ing wheels off my bicycle. Perhaps I’d been pro- 
moted; I don’t recall. My first assignment was to 
work with the Jif brand group. Jif was a new, very 
smooth peanut butter. For the next several years, Jif 
would be embroiled with the FDA. One reason Jif 
was so creamy and smooth was that a substantial 
constituent was shortening. While this detail was 
being ironed out, the product had to call itself a pea- 
nut “spread.” Today the product is essentially all 
derived from peanuts and is all peanut butter. 

Jif advertising was directed at mothers and small 
children and desired to project a fun image. In its 
early days Jif had as a mascot a jolly, bouncy pur- 
ple cartoony kangaroo figure called Jiferoo. Unlike 
some products that were slowly introduced sales 
district by sales district in a so-called roll-out intro- 
duction, Jif was to be introduced nationally. I don’t 
recall that Jif had any television program support, 
so it would be reliant on TV spot support, that is, 
television commercials purchased on television sta- 
tions located in every US market selected to receive 


advertising support. This was in the early days of our 
use of television, and battles were waged between 
the brand manager, the advertising agency media 
people, and the Sales Department to maximize the 
new brand’s chance of success by advertising in as 
many markets as possible. My job was to facilitate. 

This is a good place to note that I have been remiss 
in portraying the brand group as the apex of P&G’s 
operations. Behind and in front of each product are 
research labs, more PhDs than at most universities, 
manufacturing facilities, packaging and shipping 
departments, sales organizations, and countless other 
resources within and outside the company. 

Herb Liss was the brand manager and an ideal 
leader. He was very demanding but patient, and we 
got along really well during the several years I had 
this assignment. I never worked for him after that 
but saw a lot of him over the next thirty years. While 
working with Liss, I was also working with other 
brand groups. 

The following story tells a lot about Herb. At one 
point in his career, he was assigned to be manager 
or director of P&G’s Philippine business. On taking 
over, he observed a file cabinet in his office. He told 
his secretary to have it removed and destroyed. 

“Oh, Mr. Liss, we can’t do that. All our operating 
files and historical records are in there, and we can’t 
manage without them.” 

Herb said, “Tell you what, send someone in with 
some metal straps. Thread the straps through the 
drawer handles, and fasten them tight. If within one 
year we have not opened that file cabinet, then out 
it goes. Okay?” 

One year later, that file cabinet went to the dump. 
This story reminds me of a painful experience when 
I was released as Ohio Cincinnati Stake president. 
I’d inherited President T. Blair Evans’s file cabinet, 
and in my nine years as president continued to add 
important documents pertaining to the history and 
operation of the stake. The file cabinet went to my 
successor, Joe Banks. A few months later I called 
President Banks to ask whether I could come over 


to his house to retrieve from the file a piece of infor- 
mation I needed. 

He said, “I emptied that cabinet and threw all the 
contents away.” 

Unlike Herb Liss, I was wroth. 

Over the course of the next thirty-odd years, 
there would be many individuals who would join 
the Media Section, and many would eventually leave. 
They were all smart, qualified individuals, and the 
reasons for their leaving were various. Some left for 
better job opportunities at other companies. Some 
moved out of media into brand groups. John Scan- 
dalious left because there wasn’t enough civil dis- 
order in Cincinnati. A number of men and women 
moved into media from brand management. There 
came a time when advancing women into the com- 
pany hierarchy became a necessity. I had the priv- 
ilege of working closely with several women and 
providing training as they entered the Media Sec- 
tion. In one instance, an extremely capable young 
woman I helped train became my boss for a short 
time. I was also asked to take on training respon- 
sibilities at different times for company employees 
being groomed for managerial roles who came to 
Cincinnati from Mexico or Europe. 


Exuberance, on Life Support, 
Flat-Lined, Resurrection 
It would be a fine thing if I could report that my tra- 
jectory through Procter & Gamble was an upward 
jourmey of unparalleled success. But this was not the 
case. For the first few years, I was on a fast track and 
after five or ten years was receiving stock options, 
which was indicative of management favor and 
regard. But then it was very disappointing to see that 
some of my colleagues were being promoted, includ- 
ing some I had trained, and I was left behind. At 
one point my boss Russ Condit in a private meet- 
ing disclosed that I would no longer receive stock 
options but in lieu would be given a one-time check 
for $10,000. In saying this, I don’t mean to spurn 
the stock options I had already received, which were 
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highly useful and profitable in later years. As time 
passed, this lack of forward momentum was very 
difficult for Catherine too. 

How to account for this malaise? I was well liked 
by my colleagues and the several different manag- 
ers I reported to over time. I was successful with 
the brand groups assigned to me, well known and 
recognized by the broadcast and magazine represen- 
tatives with whom I worked, and effective with all 
the agency people with whom I coordinated. Mean- 
while I had a happy and successful life outside the 
company, including my appointment as stake pres- 
ident. I’d even been invited to join BYU’s Marriott 
School National Advisory Council (NAC) in 1975. 

I have thought that possible deficits, if such they 
be, had to do with my noninvolvement in some 
social aspects of company life. I usually chose to 
take a long walk at lunch instead of going to the 
company dining room. I did not join a country club 
and play golf (although I knew how). I made little 
effort to be part of the social milieu, which played 
such an important role among employees. I had con- 
vincing evidence from my managers and colleagues 
that I was well liked and a valuable company asset, 
and I was receiving salary increases, but withal, it 
was clear I was perceived as a tractor and not as a 
Rolls-Royce. Why and how this changed I will dis- 
cuss further on. 


There’s a Snake Down the Hall 
A Talk about Advertising 
In 1991 Cheryl McBeth, program coordinator at the 
Marriott School, had a hole in her lecture schedule 
and invited me to speak on the subject “What made 
you successful?” 

I said to myself, “Aha! Another call for the snake 
catcher!” 

I recently looked over this talk I wrote and find 
it so accurately portrays my situation and feelings 
about my work at P&G about eight years before 
I retired—as well as other information about my 
life—that I want to lift portions of it into place here. 
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Reader, bear in mind that the statistics in the talk 
were relevant in 1991. The talk follows: 

In 1955, I was an undergraduate in the BYU Col- 
lege of Commerce, the precursor to the Marriott 
School of Management. Dr. Weldon J. Taylor was 
Chairman of the Marketing Department, later Dean. 
I was a marketing major but also involved in com- 
mercial art. Weldon asked me to produce a brochure 
covering the Lectures on Executive Policy for the 
Spring Quarter of that year. Arrangements had been 
made for a slate of seventeen outstanding speak- 
ers. The memory of those lectures is still with me. 
Paul Jesperson, was General Manager of the Steiner 
Company of Chicago, a division of American Linen 
& Supply. He belonged to an athletic club, and every 
day when he was changing in and out of his one- 
piece LDS garments, he had the feeling that a mem- 
ber of the club was closely observing. Finally, after 
a long time, this other man said to Paul Jesperson, 
“That’s the greatest looking underwear I’ve ever 
seen! Can you tell me where I can buy some?” Actu- 
ally, Paul did obtain some garments for his friend, 
unmarked of course. 

Years ago, I read a book on Management, the 
title of which was something like: “There’s a Snake 
Down the Hall!” The main message of the book 
was that in every organization there is a person, so 
reliable, so dependable, and so resourceful, that 
when there is a fire in a wastebasket, or a snake is 
slithering down the hall, that person will be sum- 
moned with the sure knowledge that the fire will be 
put out and the snake will be dealt with. The author 
advised his readers: “Don t be that person; you will 
never be promoted!” 

I'd like to talk to you about success, perhaps in 
a little different way than other speakers in this lec- 
ture series. Perhaps all of you aspire to the top rank 
of your professions. Many of you will achieve your 
goal. Some of you will enjoy extremely successful, 
productive, useful careers, but may not make it to 
the executive suite. Let me assure you at you can be 
both successful and happy, without being the CEO. 


In 1975 I was invited to join the Marriott School’s 
National Advisory Council. I was at that time a Media 
Supervisor at Procter & Gamble. On the NAC I was the 
only individual on the Council who was not owner, 
chief executive, president, executive vice-president, 
etc. However, I had both experience and skill to con- 
tribute and I determined I would never be cowed in 
working with these prestigious leaders. 

I have been a student of advertising all my life. In 
July of 1929, I was being wheeled in a baby carriage 
on First North and Second West streets of down- 
town Provo by my mother and grandmother. We 
passed a large billboard featuring a picture of an early 
floor-standing radio console. The word, “radio,” was 
distinctly heard. The ladies craned around to look in 
the buggy. Again, “radio” was heard. The first word 
I ever spoke. You can be sure this is true, as St. 
Matthew tells us that in the mouths of two or three 
witnesses every word may be justified. (Matthew 
18:16). Radio has always played a major role in my 
life, and prior to retirement was one of my respon- 
sibilities at P&G. In radio’s early days, Procter & 
Gamble was America’s premier daytime radio pro- 
gram sponsor. 

I began kindergarten at the BYU Elementary 
School in 1933, and graduated from BYU College 
in 1955. Somewhere in there I filled a mission in 
the Union of South Africa, and a couple of years of 
military service as a cryptographer at SHAPE Head- 
quarters in Paris during the Korean War. While in 
high school I completed a five-year apprenticeship 
as an upholsterer in the shops of Dixon-Taylor-Rus- 
sell Company. 

During the early 1940s I took a great interest 
in the magazines available in our home, particularly 
Fortune, Life, and Time. The ads were a never-ending 
source of interest, and I thought advertising a noble 
profession. In school I took as many art classes as 
possible. Professor Roman Andrus was a great help 
to me. I was gaining skill in commercial art, and in 
the mid-1940s, under my father’s wing, gradually 
took over the responsibility for all the display cards, 


window and truck banners, silk screen production, 
and newspaper advertising for DTR, a successful 
home furnishing company with branches in many 
Central Utah cities. This was invaluable training 
and background. 

On graduating from BYU in 1955 with a BS in 
Marketing, I enrolled at the Columbia Graduate 
School of Business, in NYC, where because of my 
background I was able to obtain the MS degree in 
Advertising Management in one year. 

The Columbia experience was great. Because of 
its proximity to a concentration of advertising profes- 
sionals, many of my courses were taught by expert art 
directors, copy writers, media mavens, and research- 
ers. In an advertising research course taught by Mills 
Shepherd, for example, guest lecturers included 
Starch, Hooper, Roper, Nielsen, and the legendary 
Dr. Stuart Henderson Britt. I took a managerial eco- 
nomics course from famed professor Joel Dean. In 
passing, let me note that my most boring class was 
Media oriented, which is ironic in view of my pro- 
fessional life’s work. 

Mid-year, with all my classmates, we began to 
take job interviews. One of my instructors, principal 
in a major art house, invited me in to show my port- 
folio and offered me a job at the astonishing salary 
of $65 per week, which was not a living wage even 
in 1956. That was about the salary offered college 
and graduate students who wanted to break into the 
ad agency business via the mailroom. Fortunately, 
I received offers from three ad agencies, Benton & 
Bowles, Young & Rubicam, Lewis & Brorby, and 
from Union Carbide and Procter & Gamble. 

When invited to Cincinnati for a second inter- 
view, I spent most of the day talking to various indi- 
viduals in the Media Section. I tolerated this, but 
kept asking, “When do I get to see Charlie Gerhart, 
Director of Art & Package Design?” I did inter- 
view with Mr. Gerhart. However, at the end of the 
process, I was offered a job in the Media Section. 
When I said I wanted to work in the Art Depart- 
ment, it was patiently explained that based on my 
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qualifications I was needed in Media. This was 
heart-stopping, as the dullest and most boring class 
I’dhad at Columbia was Media Management. Nev- 
ertheless, the chance to go to work for P&G was 
appealing, and after due thought I accepted. The 
starting salary was $5400 a year, which works out 
to a little over $100 a week. Not much by today’s 
standards, but competitive in 1956. So, I didn’t go 
to work in art, but those skills and that training have 
served me well in countless ways throughout my 
professional and personal life. 

I worked for P&G at the General Offices in Cin- 
cinnati for thirty-three years. During that time, it 
was my privilege to be involved in every facet of the 
Company’s use of advertising media, including net- 
work, spot, and cable television; network and spot 
radio; magazines and newspapers; outdoor (bill- 
boards) and transit advertising; and all media tar- 
geted to ethnic audiences. Throughout my career I 
worked closely with the managers and staff of scores 
of brands. I was closely aligned with counterpart 
media organizations in our agencies, which num- 
bered from half a dozen to a dozen agencies over 
the years. I worked with a host of representatives 
of outside media organizations, particularly maga- 
zine, and count them as friends. The year I joined 
the Company, total sales were about $700 million. 
In 1991 total sales were $27 billion. Often, P&G 
has been the nation’s largest advertiser. P&G is a 
remarkable organization which is in a constant state 
of self-analysis and continually reinventing itself. 

Just prior to my retirement in 1989, I was Media 
Manager. In that role I was responsible for the Com- 
pany’s print operation which involved use of over 
100 magazines; for cable television activity; for net- 
work and spot radio; and for targeted ethnic media, 
which included Black and Hispanic television, radio, 
and print; and for outdoor advertising. 

All you students here today are committed to 
hard work, and hard work is the price you will 
pay for success. The harder you work, generally 
speaking, the more success you will enjoy. But there 
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is a deadly trap here, for the harder you work, the 
more hours you invest, the less time you will have to 
spend with your wife and children. There is a finite 
amount of time available to you each week. This 
is not to caution you against working long hours. 
In fact, in most jobs there will be times when you 
might work around the clock for a day or two, come 
in early and leave late for long periods, or spend a 
weekend at the office. It may be necessary, it may 
be invigorating, but it is addictive. “Workaholism” 
is a true disorder. The slave to work may pay a great 
price in the loss of his interest or his effectiveness 
in his home. He may lose his wife and his children. 
I speak with authority here, as I was in the Pres- 
idency of the Cincinnati Stake for 17 years, and had 
to deal with many troubled individuals or families 
who’d lost sight of the really important goals. I also 
have first-hand experience with men and women 
in business who were as unbalanced in their work 
as the rower on a slave galley who spent his short 
life handling the oars only on the left side of the 
ship. I’ve known far too many successful business- 
men and businesswomen who were failures in their 
homes. The need for constant reassessment of one’s 
goals and work habits are necessary to balance rea- 
sonable work demands with the needs of a grow- 
ing family. Needless to say, wherever you go you 
will want to play an active role in building up the 
Church, as well as improving your community. 
President Harold B. Lee said it best: 


Most men do not set priorities to guide them 
in allocating their time and most men forget 
that the first priority should be to maintain 
their own spiritual and physical strength, then 
comes their family; then the Church and then 
their professions, and all need time.! 





1 Bishop’s Training Course and Self-Help Guide, sec. 2, p. 7, 
quoted in James E. Faust, “Happiness Is Having a Father Who 
Cares,” Ensign, January 1974. 


I will relate three stories to illustrate principles 
that contribute to success in business as well as in all 
walks of life. The first principle is Dependence on the 
Lord. The second principle is Humanism. The third 
principle is that sometimes it pays to be an Jconoclast. 

When I joined P&G in 1956, the Company was 
just beginning the process of redirecting their mas- 
sive brand advertising support away from network 
radio and print, and into television, a relatively 
new medium which cost something like three 
to five times more to reach a consumer than did 
radio. The case for television which embodies sight, 
sound, motion (and later, color) versus radio or print 
is self-evident. The two national networks, CBS and 
NBC, were being joined by the embryonic ABC net- 
work. Most major markets had at least two VF sta- 
tions with network affiliations, and many had a third 
independent station or perhaps a weak UHF station 
with only part-time network affiliations. The prob- 
lem for advertisers was analyzing coverage on a mar- 
ket by market basis. Because of the variance in local 
facilities, network affiliations, geographic locations 
of transmitters, it was extremely difficult to know 
how big, geographically speaking, each TV market 
was, and how many homes equipped with television 
lay within each coverage area. Then of course, this 
sizing process would yield different results in each 
market for each network. It was a morass. 

Fortunately, several research organizations had 
gone into every market and using very technical 
means, had established the specific counties covered 
by each TV station in that market and documented 
network affiliations, number of total homes, and the 
number of homes with TV sets. That rich data did 
not solve a typical problem. If Franklin County lies 
about halfway between Dayton and Cincinnati, and 
receives coverage from stations in each market, to 
which market should Franklin County be assigned? 
It can only be counted once. And if you make an 
assignment, is it the same for each of the three net- 
works? I had been involved with more experienced 
Media Supervisors in the work of evaluating these 


data. Finally, the project was turned over to me to 
develop a methodology that would be better than 
what we were then using. I was extremely con- 
cerned because of the huge volume of information 
and no solution in sight. I was a relative neophyte 
and it was now my problem. The project was of 
major importance to the Company, all its brands, and 
all our agencies. If I failed to find a solution it would 
not be well for me to say the least. 

I sat alone in a conference room surrounded by 
many fat volumes containing columnar lists of almost 
incomprehensible data. This was in the days of card 
processors, and computers as we know them were 
years in the future. I thought and schemed, but just 
could not come up with a methodology that hung 
together. I turned to the Lord for help. I told him 
my problem and how important it was to receive an 
answer. An answer came. I sat down with a pencil 
and pad and laid out a system for using the available 
data to assign every county in the United States to 
individual stations for each of the three networks. 

When I thought the method was “bulletproof,” 
I took it to my leaders for approval. The next step 
was to set up a conjoint meeting of the ad agencies 
and obtain their help in doing the actual tabulations 
that would turn a gazillion numbers into usable 
tools. Because I was a very junior person going up 
against senior agency people, I thought it necessary 
to employ a Machiavellian strategy. I telephoned 
Hal Miller, the research director of Grey ad agency 
who was enthusiastic about my plan. “Hal, Dr. Larry 
Deckinger at Leo Burnett, or others, are highly likely 
to attack my proposal, or at least to throw up a lot of 
sand. Will you please run interference, so I will not 
be put on the defensive?” The meeting in New York 
City with eight ad agencies went smoothly. Subse- 
quently, assigned agencies spent hundreds of hours 
tabulating and compiling the data on punched IBM 
cards. I then arranged to have the results printed in 
coverage books which were used by all the agencies 
and the Company. A few years later national research 
organizations perfected improved station coverage 
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assignments which were sold to stations, networks, 
agencies, and client companies on a syndicated basis, 
relieving us of a great burden. 

The second story speaks of Humanism. A few 
years ago, P&G strengthened its management struc- 
ture by sorting its more than 100 consumer prod- 
ucts into categories, and giving the responsibility for 
each category to a senior manager. I was conversing 
with a brand manager who interestingly, had been 
a state beauty queen, Miss Kansas, or whatever. I 
said, “Kris, has category management really pushed 
major decision-making down to lower levels?” Her 
answer was, “definitely.” Then this personal experi- 
ence. “I have been assistant manager on two brands. 
On the first, the brand manager (another woman, as 
it happens), made me give her a slip of paper at the 
end of each day; what I’d worked on, what was the 
outcome, etc. The brand manager was looking over 
my shoulder all the time. I did my best. The brand 
manager on my second assignment started off by 
saying, ‘I don’t want you to talk to me about media, 
copy, promotion support, nothing! It’s your brand. 
You manage it. If you start getting ideas about a 
flanker product or a product reformation, then let’s 
talk.’” Kris said, “I worked my guts out for that 
brand manager because he recognized my compe- 
tence, and he trusted me.” 

The third story illustrates the value of being some- 
thing of an iconoclast, which of course is one who 
smashes images, or who assails cherished values. In 
this instance, Clifford Clive, a BYU graduate, and I 
think Northwestern. He is the grandson of William 
F. Edwards, former Dean of the College of Com- 
merce. Clifford is brash and irrepressible. As assis- 
tant manager on a major P&G brand, he came to my 
office on many occasions to discuss various media 
projects. One proposed project was in conflict with 
some sacred Company procedure. Cliff was used to 
tearing through corporate red tape that sometimes 
got in his way. I explained that in this case, the pro- 
cedure, to my certain knowledge really was inflexi- 
ble. He got rather hot and said, “When someone tells 
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me that, it only increases my determination to do 
it the way I think is right.” I laughed and wished 
him well. In this instance he was not able to crash 
through the barrier. The end of the story is that Cliff 
was later an extremely successful brand manager, 
and has received greatly increased responsibilities 
and a series of major assignments in South Amer- 
ica and the Far East. He will achieve success in this 
company or elsewhere, because he is not afraid to 
challenge the status quo, and that is essential in busi- 
ness today. 

In one of the best current textbooks, Promotion 
Management and Marketing Communications, the 
author, Terence Shimp, defines advertising as 


A form of either mass communication or 
direct-to-consumer communication that is 
nonpersonal and is paid for by various busi- 
ness firms, non-profit organizations, and 
individuals who are in some way identified 
in the advertising message and who hope to 
inform or persuade members of a particular 
audience.’ 


A great advantage enjoyed by a local merchant 
is that if he runs an ad in a Sunday newspaper offer- 
ing to sell mattresses, and the next day sells ten 
more than the prior week, he builds confidence in 
the effectiveness of his advertising. He can mea- 
sure results. On the other hand, a national manufac- 
turer of branded products with millions of cases in 
wholesale warehouses, in the “pipeline,” or on store 
shelves, all subject to local promotion pricing will 
find it difficult or impossible to measure the effects 
of his ads. When a recession hits, many large adver- 
tisers cannot resist the temptation to cut expense or 
prop up short-term profits by cutting their adver- 
tising budgets. A recent magazine ad of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies, carried 
the headline: “Jn a Recession, The Best Defense is 
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a Good Offense.” The evidence presented is based 
on McGraw-Hill Research conducted between 1974 
and 1985. The research tracked companies with sim- 
ilar starting sales that reacted differently during 
a recession. Those dropping or cutting advertising 
had no luck in gaining share in the several years fol- 
lowing the end of the recession. The companies that 
maintained or increased advertising during a reces- 
sion picked up almost four and a half times as much 
market share gain as “their over-cautious competi- 
tors, leaving them in a far better position to exploit 
the inevitable recovery and expansion.” 

I firmly believe that advertising tools, techniques, 
and practitioners are essential to the continued growth 
of our economy. However, the potential for abuse is 
ever present. Apostle Paul had a warning for us that 
can be deciphered on many levels of understanding: 
“Be not deceived: evil communications corrupt good 
manners.”’ I see many messages here, but two are 
most relevant: Be not deceived. Work hard at being 
a good consumer who does not like to be deceived, 
abused, ripped off, or defrauded. Get full value for 
your money. Fight back. Confront the clerk. See 
the manager. Contact the Better Business Bureau 
or the Postal Authorities. Second, realize that com- 
munications have the ability to change our minds, 
our values, our morals. You future executives, see 
that advertising in your domain, informs, uplifts and 
enriches society.’ 


An Innovative Company 
The world is awash in creative thinkers and inno- 
vative businesses, and Procter & Gamble is among 
the foremost. I once heard J. Gibson Pleasants, vice 
president with research responsibilities, respond to 
the question “How do you decide where to spend 
your research time?” He replied, “We know what 
we know, and we know what we don’t know, and we 
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know of what we don’t know worries us the most, 
and that’s what we work on.” 

In a Popular Science magazine in the early 1940s, 
I read an article about some tests the US Army was 
running of a super-wetting agent that, when inserted 
into a pond, would cause the floating ducks to sink. 
This new so-called detergent had been under devel- 
opment in P&G labs for many years and would soon 
be introduced into consumer markets as Tide, and it 
immediately became a major success. 

Just as the company had great innovative market 
successes, it also had a backward path strewn with 
products that did not thrive and were abandoned. 
But there were crazy successes. Whoever could 
have imagined the company would find a way to 
mold potato paste into a shape that could be turned 
into nesting chips that could be packed into a tube 
and delivered unbroken to the consumer? There are 


literally hundreds of other innovations that could 
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be mentioned across an almost unbelievable line of 
soap, detergent, food, and personal care products. 

These days the phrase “learn to think out of the 
box” is tired and worn, but I remember hearing it 
for the first time in a P&G year-end meeting from 
a P&G executive explaining that this concept must 
characterize our moving the business to new heights 
of success. It was a galvanizing concept. To this very 
day whenever I am confronted by a task or problem 
that challenges my ingenuity, I say to myself, “Think 
out of the box!” If this phrase is an unknown con- 
cept to any reader, it simply means “throw aside any 
preconceived notion (the box) of how to fix this, and 
think how to attack the problem in a completely new 
and different way, from outside the box!” 

In my efforts to think out of the box, I learned 
to rely on a different way of evaluating data. We 
described this particular way of viewing a com- 
plex series of outcomes as “volumetrics.” No doubt 


statisticians would have a more accurate term, for 
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volumetrics is usually defined as a process for ana- 
lyzing unknown chemicals. Our use of the term had 
to do with breaking target audiences into segments 
based on consumption characteristics or looking at 
geographic markets that have unusually high or low 
consumption propensities. Here is a lame exam- 
ple. You have four hens, Grace, Henny, Bitty, and 
Jenny. Collectively they lay twenty eggs a week, an 
average of five eggs each. You have invited guests 
for a chicken dinner next Sunday. One of the hens 
will be sacrificed. It doesn’t matter which—perhaps 
Jenny, who is bad tempered. But wait, what about 
productivity? Of the twenty eggs, Grace lays two; 
Henny, three; Bitty, five, and Mean Jenny lays ten. 
On a volumetric basis, the score is Jenny 0.50, Bitty 
0.25, Henny 0.15, Grace 0.10. Grace has to go into 
the pot. 


Bosses, Colleagues, Friends, 
and Foes 

As can be imagined, over the course of thirty-three 
years, I had the opportunity of being managed by 
many, being thwarted by a few, and making many 
business and personal friends, and I could turn this 
into a never-ending catalog. Managers to whom 
I reported directly, at least those that I can recall, 
were Russ Condit, Gordon Young, Henry Neighbors, 
Marian Grant (whom I helped train!), Jim Maxwell, 
and Jim VanCleave. I enjoyed reasonably good rela- 
tionships with them all, but there were times of tur- 
moil and despotism to be suffered and endured. 

My least favorite boss was Henry Fletcher 
Neighbors. He was a good fellow. He had been a 
gifted athlete, once a candidate for a minor-league 
baseball team, and was an excellent musician, play- 
ing betimes with local orchestras. He was unques- 
tionably very smart, but he gave new meaning to the 
term “micromanagement.” At this time Paul Huth 
was media director with Russ Condit, Dick Weber, 
Gordon Yong, and Henry Neighbors as media man- 
agers. Each manager had two or three media supervi- 
sors or staff assistants under his wing. The exception 


was Neighbors, who worked alone. Ten or twelve 
years in, I was assigned to report to Henry and did 
so for four or five years, my season in purgatory. I 
am exaggerating of course. He fussed endlessly over 
the style or wording of reports I prepared that were 
perfectly okay. As an example, I just examined a file 
of P&G documents I’ve preserved over the years and 
found one dated August 7, 1963. He’d asked me to 
do an intensive analysis of an A. C. Nielsen Report 
(NMS #3, 1962). This was a massive report on tele- 
vision viewing and print-media consumption but 
had to be closely analyzed to provide details and 
conclusions that would be useful to P&G and our 
agencies in targeting specific audiences, particularly 
women. My analysis was four pages in length with 
fifteen pages of densely packed details attached, 
representing many long days of work. The memo 
was never distributed. In other words, it died on his 
desk. I found this very irritating because it was a sig- 
nificant piece of work and would have been of con- 
siderable interest to a wide audience. 

He was fond of sending me to brand groups for 
which I was responsible with superfluous errands, 
tasks, and requests that were annoying to me and 
to the brand personnel. And if I had specific vaca- 
tion-timing requirements or the need to take a lit- 
tle time away from the office, he would invariably 
come up with reasons to alter my plans. I believe 
that I was assigned to work for him because he 
needed an associate to improve his status, and I was 
selected in the belief that I could get along with any- 
one. My portrayal suggests I did not like Henry, 
but this is not the case, though I’d have liked him 
much better had I not been under his thumb. There 
is an odd afterword. About fifteen years ago, long 
after we'd both retired, I got a telephone call from 
Cincinnati, Henry on the phone. We’d not spoken 
for about twenty years. He was friendly and jovial 
and told me he was planning a western vacation and 
would like to come and stay with me for a couple of 
weeks. I was nonplussed. Quickly his wife, Nancy, 
telephoned to say that Henry was suffering from 


some age-related memory problems. He died not 
long after. Meanwhile Nancy—whom I had barely 
known—and I struck up a friendship and regularly 
exchange Christmas messages. 

I could relate a hundred anecdotes about all my 
colleagues in the Media Section and the innumera- 
ble people with whom I worked in the brand groups 
during those thirty-three years, but I must move on. I 
will single out several Media Section individuals that 
were particularly meaningful in my life. Eldredge 
“El” R. Plowden Jr. was a devotee of the outré, lin- 
guistics, science fiction, ghosts, witches, goblins, and 
books, and I was totally simpatico with him. Mary 
Beth Price was smart, sophisticated, and ambitious. 
She left P&G to found her own media-buying agency, 
which has grown into a highly successful multi-mil- 
lion-dollar organization, Empower. Richard “Dick” 
Jones shared with me a great love of books, but he 
was a reader, not a collector. I will provide a few sto- 
ries about Dick in the section “Memorable Individ- 
uals.” James Rea Maxwell III was a good friend and 
my boss for several years. After his first wife died, 
he married Bette Kramer, one of Catherine’s best 
friends. I succeeded Jim as media manager. Post 
retirement, we have taken vacations with the Max- 
wells to Costa del Sol, Lake Tahoe, and Park City. 

When Albert “Havvie” Halverstadt retired as 
P&G advertising manager, he was succeeded by 
Ed Lotspeich. From that time forward, the charac- 
ter and influence of the Media Section changed— 
and not for the better. When Paul Huth retired, we 
all expected that he would be succeeded as media 
director by Russ Condit, his chief lieutenant. How- 
ever, some top executives must have thought the 
Media Section needed to be reoriented and its mis- 
sion readdressed. Successful individuals who’d risen 
through brand management were placed in command. 
Paul Huth was succeeded by Jack Wishard and later 
by Jim VanCleave, both of whom had been brand 
managers. No longer was promotion from within 
being practiced in the Media Section, at least to 
the top spot. Reading the handwriting on the wall, 
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a number of good media people left the company 
(August Priemer, for example) or arranged a transi- 
tion into brand work (Dick Weber and John Drake, 
for example). Neither of these alternatives appealed 
to me. Dave Rogers left to become an Episcopal 
priest. At the same time, others were moving into 
media training positions from brand groups or else- 
where within the company (such as Richard Jones, 
Jim Maxwell, Lynn Veil, Marian Grant, and Stu- 
art Kunkler). There were many other individuals 
that I have forgot. Ed Lotspeich was succeeded by 
Bob Goldstein, and under his guidance the role of 
the Media Section was broadened to include study- 
ing new media opportunities, including the rise 
of cable television. A personal observation is that 
as we broadened our outreach, our influence and 
validity began to pale as the strong and committed 
leadership that had characterized the Media Section 
under Halverstadt and Huth was watered down by 
the transient leadership that replaced them. But on 
the other hand, the advertising budgets were grow- 
ing ever larger, and the Media Section continued 
to be the nexus that linked the brands’ advertising 
budgets and the agency media buyers, and all this 
required close monitoring and supervision by Media 
Section personnel. 

During my last years at P&G, the advertising man- 
ager was Bob Wehling, a hard-charging and demand- 
ing, but extremely capable, executive. One of his 
characteristics was that if he needed some informa- 
tion, he was loath to relay his request down the line 
and wait for it to come back up. As an example, one 
Monday he came into my office and asked for some 
information that was rather technical and would 
require some research and analysis. 

He asked, “How long before you can provide 
this?” 

I said, “Thursday morning.” My intuition took 
over. I came into the office early on Tuesday and 
worked overtime on this project. 

Wednesday morning, he came into my office 
and said, “Have you got that report for me?” I did 
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have it, and I did not say, “What happened to Thurs- 
day, Bob?” 

I’ll share two more stories. A couple of years 
before retirement, I was promoted to media manager 
and had substantial responsibilities, which I handled 
deftly. I had a media supervisor reporting to me who 
was thought to be difficult. The main reason for that 
was that he was smarter than almost everyone else 
and a great hand at taking shortcuts (which almost 
always worked out well). I liked him very much, 
and we got along splendidly. He told me once, “You 
are the best boss I’ve had at P&G.” 

At some point, Bob Wehling said to me, “If 
we’d known what a good manager you would be, 
we’d have promoted you earlier.” I told my iras- 
cible friend El Plowden (also a manager) of Bob’s 
remark, and he let loose a flow of invective that I 
dare not put into print. Perhaps two years after my 
returning to Provo, Bob Wehling, accompanied by a 
promotion manager (Rick Buchuber), had to make a 
business trip to this area. Bob telephoned me, and I 
invited the two of them to dinner and they accepted. 
I drove them around then up to Sundance, where 
we enjoyed dinner in the Tree Room. It was a good 
time. To my pleasant surprise, Bob insisted on pick- 
ing up the check. 

Despite all the changes, we media supervisors and 
managers enjoyed a collegial relationship, and on 
occasion many of us would play hooky at lunchtime 





Work awaiting me on return from vacation. 


and walk up to some restaurant on the hillside or get 
in cars and drive to a nearby park for a quick group 
lunch on a beautiful spring or summer day. 

Late in Russ Condit’s career, someone up the 
line thought it would be a good idea to bring in a 
top media guy from the P&G Company organiza- 
tion in England. It was our common knowledge that 
Gordon R. D. Milne would show up as an under- 
study and that he would succeed Russ on his retire- 
ment. Gordon Milne was a relatively small man and 
a leprechaun if ever there was (though not Irish). He 
slightly resembled Woody Allen and had an irre- 
pressible sense of humor that was thoroughly Brit- 
ish. Although he was very smart, his grasp of how to 
relate to his American cousins was just a twist or two 
of the dial out of synchronization. In a short time, 
it was apparent that Russ did not have much regard 
or respect for him and he would rise no higher in 
the group. This setback was just the beginning of 
his woes, as he fell ill with a mysterious condition 
and was unable to work for quite a long time. I am 
of the opinion that this condition was a psycho- 
somatic disorder brought about by disappointment 
and stress. He was finally able to return to his job but 
was never in line for further advancement. Sadly, his 
disenchanted wife divorced him. His apartment was 
not far from my home, so I occasionally drove him 
home after work. I found him entertaining and inter- 
esting, and J maintained contact with him even when 
I returned to Utah. This contact ended 
when he succumbed to Alzheimer’s. 


Media Supervisor 
It will be apparent, I hope, that one of the 
key functions of a media supervisor was 
to work closely with his or her assigned 
brand groups to ensure that media plans 
were implemented both effectively and 
efficiently. We worked closely with the 
brand manager, the assistant manager, or 
a staff assistant. Though the latter were 
usually fairly new on the job, they were 


very able. The company “did not hire no dummies” 
(usually). One time my dear friend Jack Whittle, 
involved in business in Chicago, telephoned to 
try to inveigle me into leaving P&G to join him in 
some enterprise. He said, regarding my current job, 
“After all, how many people you work with do you 
really admire?” 

I was pleased to retort, “Well, Jack, as a matter of 
fact, almost all of them.” 

Depending on the nature of the issue that arose, I 
might take a hike down to a lower floor to meet at 
someone’s desk or office, or the person needing assis- 
tance or a conversation would come to my office, 
which was comfortably arranged. I preferred to locate 
my desk with my window on one of the desk’s sides 
so I didn’t have to face the bright light. Opposite my 
desk was a long table with several chairs to accom- 
modate visitors. There was a storage credenza nearby 
and pictures on the walls, of course, of my choos- 
ing. For a long time, I had a large framed print of a 
Maxfield Parrish painting titled Quiet Solitude, which 
was a bizarre title, because the painting portrayed a 
large stream of water pouring down a gully filled 
with giant rocks. Over the years, I had a variety of 
plants I tried to keep alive, my favorite being a large 
pencil cactus (Euphorbia tirucalli). During my early 
years at P&G, the presence of several ash trays was 
de rigueur, because many visitors were smokers. In 
later years smoking was not so widespread, and ash 
trays could be stored out of sight. 

The mention of my desk incites me to say a few 
words about my modus operandi. No doubt every 
busy person might say the same, but at Procter it was 
not possible to get caught up in respect to the flow 
of work. It was like taking a drink of water out of a 
fire hydrant. Somewhere I have photos of my desk 
on returning from a two-week vacation. It is literally 
heaped high with packages, unopened mail, and peri- 
odicals, a truly daunting sight. It was a company con- 
vention that no one was available to do your work 
when you were away. It sat there waiting to stupefy 
you on your return. Then too, on a day-to-day basis 
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the flow of assignments from one’s managers, brand 
group details, media implementation letters and doc- 
uments, had to be accommodated one way or another. 
After years of practice, I developed a work method- 
ology that got me through. Each drawer of my desk 
was strictly reserved: my lap drawer for the usual 
miscellaneous but important rubble, one large bot- 
tom drawer for vertical file storage in constant use, 
and then the upper drawers on my right and left hand. 
The former contained all work in progress, includ- 
ing assignments made by my superiors that had very 
clear completion or target dates. The drawer on the 
left was my “compost pile.” It contained assignments 
that I thought were wishy-washy, tasks I would put 
aside until someone big gave them a higher priority, 
or matters that I simply refused to deal with. From 
time to time I would go through the contents and 
throw away all I could. Once I was given a young 
man from our German company to train over a short 
period. He was very smart as well as overweening. 
He had an admirable way of dealing with his work. If 
he didn’t like to deal with something, he would sim- 
ply place it in the back of his desk, and it was “van- 
ished.“ That created problems for me. 

During my thirty-three years at P&G, the prin- 
cipal means of communication with our agencies 
and all else with whom we dealt was via USPS or 
the telephone, occasionally fax. The internet was 
years in the future. There were days when telephone 
conversations were very long. Then I would pull 
out the bottom left drawer of my desk, make it a 
convenient footrest, and gaze out the window while 
talking on the phone. 


A Brand Group Story or Two 
As I mentioned elsewhere, one of the many duties 
of media supervisors was to closely follow the ad 
agencies’ ongoing performance in placing televi- 
sion commercials (spots) on stations in local mar- 
kets. Television support varied greatly relating to 
the differing requirements of individual brands and 
their target audiences. P&G had a very large stable 
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of consumer products, seventy or eighty, including 
soaps and detergents, food products, personal care 
products, toilet goods, and much more. The average 
American household had a half dozen or more P&G 
products on its shelves. It is not my intention to get 
sidetracked into discussing product history, which 
anyone can look up on the internet, but I'll tell a 
story or two to illustrate some aspects of our work. 
At retirement I carried away a sparse collec- 
tion of documents as mementos. Among these is a 
one-page letter to Andrea Orsini at Grey advertis- 
ing agency, dated June 18, 1976. This was an exam- 
ination of the agency’s purchase of spot television 
support nationally and in test markets during April, 
May, and June for Puffs and Posh. There were prob- 
lems and difficulties that I touched on in detail. My 
comments on the agency’s performance and encour- 


agement to make improvements are so complex that 
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as I read them today, I am dazzled. However, Bruce 
Byrnes, the brand manager, understood it all, for he 
wrote the following on his copy and sent it to me: 
“You have a talent for writing letters that are both 
informative and wonderfully humorous. They’re a 
pleasure to read.” Not too many years later, Byrnes 
was made VP of the Paper Products Division. 

Among a few P&G mementos that I prize is a 
plaque hanging on the wall of my study proclaiming 
that in 1972 “Rosie and Mr. Whipple took pleasure 
in recognizing me as Bounty and Charmin’s Media 
Supervisor of the year.” 

The toilet paper brand White Cloud was a com- 
panion product to Charmin but eventually lost out 
and was sold to a private label entrepreneur in 
1993. It was a popular brand in its heyday. For sev- 
eral years White Cloud’s advertising campaign was 


structured around a character known as Granny the 


‘ 


Smuggler. She was a little white-haired grandmother 
whose shtick was that when she was leaving a rela- 
tive’s home, she always packed their rolls of White 
Cloud into her suitcase. Granny the Smuggler was 
also Granny the Thief. This campaign was very suc- 
cessful. All that changed instantly when a woman 
wrote a letter to the president of Procter & Gamble, 
expressing her distaste for this ignoble campaign, 
which portrayed a stock family character as a com- 
mon thief. What an example to expose to our chil- 
dren! I don’t remember who was president, but he 
was decisive. An edict came down from on high: 
“This campaign is over, now!” The agency was told 
to abrogate all financial commitments for TV com- 
mercials and spots at once. This was costly, but of 
more significance was that the brand’s ad campaign 
was based on Granny, and with the stroke of a pen 
it had no promotional support, and the brand and 
agency had to go back to ground zero. To reformu- 
late the budget, create a new strategy, develop new 
copy, get everyone into agreement, and make new 
commercials took months. It was a devastating blow 
to White Cloud. 

Sometime in the late 1950s, P&G was caught nap- 
ping by a product that had been around since 1933 
but had not developed much penetration, Lestoil, a 
household cleaning product. Our brands and agencies 
prided themselves on identifying appropriate target 
audiences and using carefully crafted media plans to 
reach the audiences by placing commercials in the 
times and places where they could be found. In short, 
a high degree of selectivity was practiced. Lestoil 
turned the tables by regarding the known world as its 
target audience and purchasing the cheapest, lowest 
cost commercials wherever found, day or night. They 
were practicing saturation bombing, forcing con- 
sumers to take notice of this blunt intrusion. This 
strategy caused great consternation, because for a 
time Lestoil appeared to represent a threat to some 
of our established brands and to some extent upset 
our apple cart by providing vigorous competition to 
our agency media buyers. Probably the only lasting 
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effect was to cause our agencies to exploit more lat- 
itude in buying television spot advertising. 


The Polish Martini and 
Other Beverages 

Between 1820 and 1930, nearly five million people 
immigrated to the US from Ireland, so it was inevi- 
table that in the days when I was young, jokes about 
Pat and Mike were common. For many decades cruel 
jokes have been leveled at the Poles, along the lines 
of the Polish Olympic Javelin Catching Team or the 
military circular firing squad. Actually, I have a very 
enlightened view about the Polish people, begin- 
ning when, as a boy, I read Henryk Sienkiewicz’s 
wonderful novel Quo Vadis, set in Rome during the 
reign of the Emperor Nero. I also read Henryk’s 
novel With Fire and Sword, based on Polish military 
history. Former Polish mission president now BYU 
professor Walter Whipple informed me that I’d read 
a very bad translation and encouraged me to obtain 
and read the modern translation of With Fire and 
Sword, now a trilogy in four volumes running to 
3,613 pages, translated by W. S. Kuniczak. I have 
read this trilogy with appreciation, and it reposes on 
my library shelf (probably never to be read again). 
Mentioning my admiration for the Polish nation is a 
long preamble to “The Polish Martini.” 

Many friends in my business career would have 
a drink or two in appropriate social situations, but I 
rarely saw anyone inebriated. In a long life, though, 
I have observed a sad outcome for some. Having 
a bibulous diversion at lunch or a cocktail or two 
before and after dinner over many years can lead 
to dependency and alcoholism. There is an almost 
certain trend there. On many occasions when P&G 
employees were being entertained by agency or 
media reps, alcohol would be served. At meetings or 
parties, nearly everyone stands and converses with 
a drink in hand. Almost everyone knew I did not 
ever take a drink. In later years I learned the trick 
of fending off invitations. I do not know whether 
I invented this alternative beverage or picked it up 
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from someone else. But over many years it was my 
signature drink, and often folks would get it for me 
without my having to ask: the Polish Martini—a 
glass full of club soda and two green olives. 


Hires Root Beer 

I mentioned elsewhere that one time as little kids, 
Janice and I were staying at Grandma Johnson’s 
home, located then just one block away from the 
BYU lower campus. We were sleeping in a ground- 
floor bedroom built over a cobwebby basement 
room. In the night, we heard a large popping sound. 
Later we learned that bottles of homemade root beer 
allowed to ferment beyond their prime were explod- 
ing. The fondness for home-brewed root beer and the 
art of making it were passed along via my mother. 
We traditionally used Hires Root Beer extract, which, 
when mixed with five pounds of sugar, four gallons of 
warm water, and a small amount of yeast and distrib- 
uted into twelve-ounce bottles securely capped, will 
in three or four days produce a delicious beverage. 
But truth be said, the world is divided as to enjoyment 
of the results. One either loves it or hates it. 

Our first home in Cincinnati was located on 
Stewart Road in Silverton. Our next-door neighbors 
were Virginia and Al Gettlefinger. I noticed that Al 
was fond of a local brew, Hudepohl beer. The bot- 
tles, dark brown, were perfect for making root beer. 
One Friday evening, I asked Al if he would save 
some empties for me, and he seemed interested. 
On Sunday evening, Al and his next-door neighbor 
came over holding between them a bushel basket— 
full of empty Hudepohl bottles. As a kind gesture 
of helpful friendship, they had devoted their entire 
weekend to drinking Hudepohl so I could have the 
empties I needed. I made use of these bottles but left 
them behind when we moved to Provo. 

Hires Root Beer has a long history. It was created 
by Philadelphia pharmacist Charles Elmer Hires 
in 1866. He claimed Hires Root Beer sold over a 
million small bottles by 1891. He was an aggressive 
advertiser. From the early 1900s through the 1980s, 


a small extract bottle was sold to those who wished 
to make home-brewed root beer. Consolidated Foods 
bought the Hires company in 1960. Two years later it 
was resold to Crush International. Procter & Gamble 
bought Crush in 1980 and thus came to own the Hires 
brand as part of a new Beverage Division. Because 
of my devotion to Hires, I thought this a splendid 
acquisition. The product was assigned to its own 
brand group. In due time I inquired as to the future 
of the extract sideline. The brand manager was com- 
pletely ignorant of this aspect, and it was clearly not 
to receive any attention whatever. I determined to 
rectify this shocking state of affairs, and I proceeded 
to brew a batch of Hires root beer carbonated with 
yeast. Incidentally, Charles Hires drew the wrath 
of the temperance movement more than a hundred 
years ago and had his product tested by a laboratory, 
which concluded a glass of his root beer contained 
less alcohol than a loaf of bread. 

By appointment I arranged for the brand group 
to meet me in a conference room. I’d brought in a 
cooler containing a number of bottles on ice, cups, 
and so forth. After I described the making of the 
product using Hires extract, everyone had a cup full. 
The results were predictable. A few of the staff liked 
the taste; a few did not. Everyone was nonplussed 
by the concept of making a home-brewed product. 
Clearly the idea was not translatable into our com- 
pany’s need for high-volume consumption. Hires 
Root Beer extract was dead on arrival. In fact, P&G 
sold Crush to Cadbury Schweppes in 1989. Today, 
Hires is dead as a doornail. 


A Remarkable Spiritual Experience 
The experience I will relate might be thought too 
personal and sacred to include in this history, but 
it is so integral to my running commentary that 
its inclusion is obligatory. In many respects my 
life in Cincinnati was rich and full. I had a beautiful 
home, a dearly loved wife and children, neighbors we 
enjoyed, and fulfilling assignments in the Church, 
but after about twenty-nine years, my professional 


life seemed to be in the doldrums. I had great 
acceptance with my associates, both within the 
company and with the ad agencies and the maga- 
zine, broadcast, and research organizations with 
whom I worked. However, certain situations had 
come about that were not to my liking, and, not for 
the first time, I was intensely unhappy about matters 
that greatly affected me but which were beyond my 
control. On Sunday morning, July 7, 1985, I was sit- 
ting together with Catherine and David on the back 
row of the Cincinnati Second Ward chapel. The sac- 
rament had been blessed and was being distributed 
to the congregants. Rather than thinking about the 
significance of the ordinance, my thoughts were 
focused on my professional woes and the injustice 
of it all. Suddenly, like a flash of lightning, words 
appeared in my mind so vivid and so clear that I 
knew I was receiving both instruction and a rebuke. 
It was sharp, incisive, a no-nonsense message. I was 
thunderstruck. Immediately after the sacrament ser- 
vice ended, I seized my pen and wrote down the 
words of the message while they were indelibly 
impressed on my mind: 


Peace be still, my son. Be content with thy lot, 
for thou hast received the portion intended 
for thee. Rejoice in that which thou hast been 
given, which is great. 


The burden was taken from my mind instantly, and 
my feelings of disappointment disappeared. To know 
that the Lord was mindful of me and that my profes- 
sional life was in His hands was immensely satisfying, 
and my spirits were lifted. I was strongly reminded 
of the great blessings the Lord had bestowed upon 
me and my family, and I felt very ungrateful, and 
that was the rebuke. 

There is a postscript to this note. Within a short 
time, events that were astonishing occurred, situ- 
ations changed greatly in my favor, and the next 
four years prior to retirement were the happiest, 
most successful, and most fulfilling of my thir- 
ty-three years with P&G. 
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John Pepper 

In 1963, murmuring was heard about an unusual staff 
assistant. It was believed that he had an apartment 
within walking distance of the company, because he 
seemed to practically live within its walls. His work- 
ing hours were legendary. Tales were told about his 
drive, his work ethic. The word was that this man 
was on track to be president of the company. 

I don’t remember the brand group of which John 
Pepper was a member, but it was one assigned to 
me at the time. On a number of occasions, John sat 
at the table opposite my desk, and we had discus- 
sions about his brand’s media plans and implemen- 
tation or some problem or other. I can remember 
nothing about such meetings except that John was 
an impressive guy with an inveterate smoking habit 
and would light one cigarette after another, which 
behavior was not unusual at the time. 

The magical part of this story is that John Pepper 
did become president of Procter & Gamble. In his 
thirty-six years with the company, he was promoted 
seventeen times. When he joined the company, sales 
were just over $1 billion. In 1999, sales were over 
$38 billion, a thirty-eight-fold increase in thirty-six 
years. I recall attending an annual year-end meeting 
attended by a great throng of employees, who rose 
to their feet when he entered the hall. In 1995 he was 
named chairman of the board and chief executive. No 
P&G president was ever more popular. 

There are sequels to this story. In 1975, I was 
invited to join the Marriott School National Advi- 
sory Council and have been active and involved to 
this day. Each year the NAC presents a distinguished 
business leader with its International Executive of 
the Year Award. John Pepper was selected as the 
1999 recipient. Dean Ned Hill invited me to be part 
of the welcoming group. On Friday, October 19, 
we had lunch at the Skyroom. John was quite sur- 
prised when he asked for iced tea and was told 
that on campus it was verboten. As an element of 
the two-day program, the guest makes an afternoon 
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presentation to the Marriott School students, fac- 
ulty, and the NAC. Ned Hill had invited me to intro- 
duce John Pepper, and I felt honored to do so. At the 
end of my introduction, I was pleased to say, “John 
married a charming Cincinnati girl, Francie Garber. 
Her father was Cincinnati’s leading obstetrician. 
My wife, Catherine, was a patient of Dr. Garber. 
Dr. Garber delivered our first son in 1958.” John’s 
wife was seated by him at the front of the hall. 

Pepper’s talk was on the key attributes of a leader, 
and he discussed in detail envision, energize, enable, 
and overriding qualities. The talk was superb. In an 
unusual move, either John or Ned Hill invited Fran- 
cie to speak, and there was some byplay. The stu- 
dents loved it. At the end, something happened I’d 
never seen before, and I had attended this ceremony 
for many years. All the students, faculty, and NAC 
rose and gave the Peppers a standing ovation. 

Later that same night, there was a reception 
and dinner. The award was presented by President 
Thomas S. Monson, then First Counselor in the 
First Presidency. 

John then made formal remarks. 

Subsequently I received two handwritten notes 
and a letter that are worth excerpting: 

The note from Ned Hill read: 


Thanks so much for helping us host John Pep- 
per. It meant a lot to him to have you there. I 
think, thanks to your help, we hit a home run. 
In fact, on Saturday, the day after the ban- 
quet, the head of P&G Recruiting called with 
instructions to hire as many BYU students as 
possible. Fast work! 


The note from John Pepper read: “It was a real 
treat to be with you and your wife Catherine during 
what was a magnificent 2 days for Francie and me 
at BYU. I was so impressed by the students and the 
faculty and the entire spirit of the University. And the 
weather and environs were beautiful. It was special to 
have you introduce me for my presentation. As I said, 
I remember you teaching me like it was yesterday.” 


The letter from President Monson read: It was a 
pleasure for me to be with you and the others who 
were in attendance at the honor evening for John 
Pepper. I was most favorably impressed with Mr. 
Pepper, not only for his abilities and accomplish- 
ments, but also for his obvious integrity and values.” 

As I draw near to the close of my thoughts on 
my career at Procter & Gamble, I have to tell about 
a letter to me that also involves John Pepper. A few 
years ago, I was inducted into Utah Westerners, a 
prestigious society of historians or individuals with 
professional involvement in western history. Brad 
Westwood was my sponsor. When we first met, 
Brad was curator of Special Collections at BYU’s 
Harold B. Lee Library. Now he is senior public his- 
torian at the Utah Department of Heritage & Arts. 
The members of Utah Westerners meet about once 
a month for dinner and a guest speaker at the Alta 
Club in Salt Lake City. In November 2016, our guest 
was author William MacKinnon. I happened to be 
seated next to him, and in conversation P&G came 
up somehow, then John Pepper. A few weeks later 
I received a letter from John, which, propelled by 
vanity, I will reproduce in full: 


December 12, 2016 
Dear John, 


I had the most interesting email last week from 
a college roommate of mine, Bill MacKinnon, 
who met you in November when he was in Salt 
Lake City introducing his recent history of the 
Utah War. 


I brightened as I read his note. 


You have no idea, John, how many times I 
have thought of you as one of no more than a 
handful of individuals who helped me under- 
stand not only how to do business, particu- 
larly in the media area, but the intellectual 
challenge of it and perhaps, above all, the 
willingness of a more experienced and 


knowledgeable P& Ger to spend time with this 
young cub. 


It meant a great deal to me. 


Bill referenced your recollection of my smok- 
ing. Absolutely right. I started when I was 

in the Navy before coming to P&G. There 
wasn t a lot to do during those long midnight 
mid-watches. Then you could buy cigarettes 
at the cost of $.10 a pack, so why not?! 

Well, the “why not” boiled down to a nag- 
ging concern that I was on my way to an early 
death, and thanks to a bet I made with my 
eight-year-old son, which I intentionally lost, 
I quit when I was 40. I wouldnt be writing 
this today if I hadnt. 


In any event, thank you for the time you 
spent with me those many years ago. It made 
areal impression, much as I still recall the 
one or two professors at Yale whom I was 
closest to and learned the most from, not least 
because they showed they cared about me. 


I hope all goes well with you and your fam- 
ily. Take care. 


Warm regards, 


John 


Astonishing Meals in Cincinnati 


I could write a book about astonishingly great food 
in Cincinnati. If Catherine, John Jr., Tom, David, and 
I were to put our heads together and come up with 
a list of memorable Cincinnati restaurants, I’d have 
to devote a huge chapter to Chester’s Road House, 
Montgomery Inn, Pasquale’s Pizza, LaRosa’s Pizza, 
Graeter’s Ice Cream, Sugar n’ Spice Restaurant, 
White Castle, and a dozen others. I will confine my 
nostalgia to three establishments that run the gamut. 

Among the many friends Catherine and I soon 
met in the Cincinnati Branch were a number who 
mentioned Empress Chili. We soon found that this 
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item, whatever it was, enjoyed legendary status. 
I’d always liked chili and looked forward to trying 
this local favorite. Jim Brooks told me to go to the 
Empress Chili parlor and order carryout, asking for 
a three-way with extra cheese on top. Catherine and 
I were in for a big surprise. The result in no way 
resembled any chili in my previous experience. It 
was spaghetti topped with a weird-tasting sauce, 
onions, and thinly grated cheese. This was known 
as a three-way. Topped with beans, it was a four- 
way. What I did not know was that a three-way was 
stupefyingly addictive and that I would later clas- 
sify that dish as one of my all-time top-five tastes. 
That addiction has affected my wife, my three sons, 
and their wives and children, and to this day they 
prepare Cincinnati chili in their homes using either 
chili packets or recipes that come close in taste. The 
original version was brought to the US in 1922 by 
Tom and John Kiradjieff, Macedonian immigrants, 
and they opened the Empress Chili parlor. Competi- 
tion followed by many imitators, and today there are 
an estimated 150 chili parlors in the greater Cincin- 
nati area, and many other cities coast to coast have 
a Cincinnati chili parlor. A competitive Cincinnati 
brand, Skyline Chili, proved to be a more able mar- 
keter, and its products are mail order available. 

Just catercorner from the P&G general office 
building was a small restaurant with the reputation 
of having the best roast beef sandwiches imagin- 
able. The Red Fox Grill was not into so-called gour- 
met sandwiches; their style was simple and direct. 
The roast beef, piled high on toast, was dry, lean, 
trimmed of fat and topped with lettuce and a swipe 
of mayo. It sounds so simple, but the result was 
somehow different than I’ve ever experienced else- 
where. Its location made it very convenient. For a 
period of many years, I was a devotee of the Oxford 
Classics, which were hardbound, pocket size, and 
would stay open flat. I generally preferred to lunch 
alone and eat a sandwich while reading Trollope or 
whatever. I could dash across the street and wait in 
line at the Red Fox, which was always crowded. 
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The waitresses knew my face, and when a space at 
a table opened and I sat down, they would put my 
order in front of me. I’ve had sandwiches in many 
restaurants in many cities, but I have never had one 
to equal that served by the Red Fox. 

Several blocks west of the P&G general office 
building was the widely known restaurant Le Maison- 
ette. This unusual restaurant, owned by the Comisar 
family, was the most famous restaurant in the US, 
with a consecutive string of Mobil five-star rank- 
ings for forty-one years, an unapproachable record. 
It was the place to dine for special occasions, and 
Catherine and I greatly enjoyed going there for an 
anniversary or as guests of a magazine rep or ad 
agency over the course of many years. Needless to 
say, it was expensive. 

During my last four or five years in Cincinnati, 
there was an unusual development. My then boss, 
Jim Maxwell, and I were P&G’s front line with all 
the print media representatives. Coming to Cin- 
cinnati for an appointment with the P&G Media 
Department was an opportunity for them to strut, 
and they were on their expense accounts, so not 
infrequently Jim and I were invited to have lunch 
with them at Le Maisonette. It was important for 
us to accompany them and give them our time, 
because we were much involved in a collaborative 
relationship. This dining experience happened with 
different reps almost once a week or more. It now 
seems unimaginable that I was having lunch or 
Catherine and I were having dinner as guests quite 
often, where in earlier years we could only press our 
noses against the glass. There were weeks when Jim 
and I had lunch at Le Maisonette twice, and once 
three times. One week a rep for a major magazine 
came to Cincinnati licking his chops in anticipa- 
tion of dining at Le Maisonette and was astonished 
when we told him we would prefer to have lunch 
at the nearby Skyline Chili parlor. Disappointed, 
he grumblingly agreed but ventured that we were 
trying to poison him and also asked how he could 
ever explain to his managers why he’d put $20 


(including tips) on his expense account for a client 
lunch instead of the anticipated $150. 


The Great Media Fair 


The Media Section represented a challenge to the 
representatives of the companies and organizations 
that desired P&G to make use of their services. 
They were anxious to impress us with their ability 
to reach our customers (product consumers). These 
reps, men and women, were for the most part con- 
summate sales people, creative and hard working. 
They valued us because our job was to evaluate 
their ability to help us, and they made formal pre- 
sentations to convince. On the other hand, we drove 
them mad, because they wanted to get into direct 
contact with the brand managers and our job was to 
prevent that. Most brand managers appreciated this 
distancing, but sometimes clever reps found a way 
to slip through, and this created problems not only 
for P&G media but also for the ad agencies, because 
impromptu sub-rosa meetings were out of our con- 
trol and disruptive to planning. 

Probably around 1985, an innovative idea cropped 
up. Whether it came from Bob Wehling, Jim Van- 
Cleave, or Jim Maxwell and John Taylor, neither 
Maxwell nor I can recall. The idea was that we 
would stage an event, for the first time ever, when 
outside media vendors would have an opportunity to 
meet brand group staffers and demonstrate the poten- 
tial power of their publications, broadcast facilities, 
Black and Hispanic coverage, and so forth. I was at 
that time reporting to Jim Maxwell and discussed 
with him every aspect of this assignment, for which 
I was largely responsible. 

We arranged for a large open space somewhere, 
called in a professional group that set up twenty 
or thirty individual booths, and invited the major 
media organizations to develop their own presenta- 
tions. We required them to reimburse P&G for all 
our expense. This ret1mbursement was all worked 
out well in advance of the Media Fair. The interest 
and excitement were palpable, and the booths were 


lavish and attractive. I’d gone to great lengths to 
notify all the brand groups and their management 
well in advance of this event, which continued for 
two or three days and was widely attended. I don’t 
remember details after nearly thirty-five years, but 
the fair kicked off with a formal program, and I had 
an opportunity to make a rehearsed speech, which 
was well received and was my first opportunity to 
make use of a teleprompter. The Media Fair was a 
great success and was thoroughly enjoyed, particu- 
larly by the media organizations, which at last had a 
crack at the brand groups facie ad faciem. I must say 
that organizing this popular and successful event 
was also very good for me personally and I think 
played a role in my succeeding Jim Maxwell on 
his retirement. 


The Seven Sisters 

The many years I worked at P&G were glory days 
for women’s magazines. Seven of these had very 
large circulations and enjoyed great popularity. At 
that time these “books,” as they were called in the 
trade, were key vehicles in our attempts to reach 
women consumers in a favorable environment. The 
seven major women’s magazines each had subtly 
different demographics and were used appropri- 
ately by brand groups according to their target audi- 
ence needs. The magazines comprising the seven 
sisters were Better Homes & Gardens, Family Cir- 
cle, Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
McCall's, Redbook, and Woman's Day. Over many 
years I’d got to know all these books and their repre- 
sentatives really well. We saw them often, occasion- 
ally had lunches with them, and were on very good 
terms with all. 

The magazines and their reps were highly com- 
petitive and sometimes unwisely focused on the 
shortcomings of other magazines rather than the 
strengths of their own. On one occasion a group 
representing one of the magazines set up a display 
in my office of the current front covers of each of the 
seven magazines with the distinctive titles removed, 
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the presumption being that they were then indistin- 
guishable. It was true that swayed by current per- 
sonalities, food trends, or cultural events, the front 
covers did tend to bear a close resemblance to one 
another. I don’t remember what the pitch was, but I 
suppose it was something like, though all the cov- 
ers looked the same, the power of “his” book came 
from the editorial content and the particular demo- 
graphic advantages. The rep was especially insistent 
that with the logos removed no one could possibly 
distinguish one magazine from another. I said, “I am 
sorry, but you are wrong.” Because of my interest 
in typography and my long study of the magazines, 
they were as familiar to me as my mother’s face, and 
I quickly identified each. Small of me no doubt, but 
I enjoyed it. 

I won’t go into details, but ad placement within 
magazines is very important. In order of relative 
strength (viewing of ads by readers), the desired 
positions are back cover, inside front cover, inside 
back cover, and the position opposite the main edi- 
torial well. Some of these positions, particularly 
back covers, command a premium price. Because 
of our proprietary research, we knew the extra back 
cover cost was well offset by increased readership. 
I worked very hard, in concert with our agencies 
who managed our print contracts, to garner as many 
back covers as possible, and we had more than any 
other advertiser by far. We were able to obtain these 
desirable positions because we bought more space 
than almost any other advertiser. The two magazines 
that we used most heavily were Good Housekeeping 
and Better Homes & Gardens, in which we might 
place seventy or eighty ads in twelve months. I think 
in Good Housekeeping, a monthly magazine, we 
“owned” maybe eight of the twelve back covers. Of 
all the months of the year, March enjoyed the highest 
magazine readership, and I made a point over a long 
period to obtain the right to the March back covers, 
some of which had been “owned” by other advertis- 
ers. Through the power of persuasion, patience, and 
leverage on the reps, I was able to capture the March 
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back covers of all seven women’s magazines. It was 
my hope to see one of our brands spend heavily in 
March and appear on all back covers, but in this I 
was disappointed. We did, of course, always make 
use of the seven covers but not by one brand. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 
My association with this prestigious magazine is 
very long and reaches back into my childhood. The 
image of the Good Housekeeping Seal of Approval 
is burnt into my memory. It has always pleased me 
that I would have such a long and pleasant associa- 
tion with the magazine representatives and manage- 
ment. Early in my career with P&G (that is, whenever 
I was involved with print media), I was bemused that 
hardly any of our brands seemed to know about the 
Good Housekeeping Seal, and whenever I could, I 
encouraged investigation. Later on when I had a lit- 
tle more influence, the media rep, Len Sesniak, had 
opportunities to make presentations on this subject 
within the company and at our agencies, and more 
brands went through the steps that would entitle 
them to feature the Seal on their packages and in 
their advertisements. 


A Disastrous Media Presentation 
Over the years, I was witness to some wonderful 
presentations by media representatives. Computers 
had not yet been invented. PowerPoint screens were 
years in the future. Presentations usually involved 
show cards or photographic slides and ran the gamut 
from highly successful to dead on arrival, depending 
on the skill of the presenter. The king of show cards, 
as far as 1am concerned, was Chris Whittle, founder 
of Whittle Communications and today a nationally 
known educator. He was extraordinarily persuasive 
as a presenter, and his cards were marvels of clarity. 

Many times, I heard one of my agency colleagues 
at Young & Rubicam say when explaining a chart, 
“Now if you will please carouse these data.” He 
meant, of course, “peruse.” Beware of words. They 
can be our best friends or our worst enemies. 


The most disastrous presentation I ever witnessed 
was by an entourage from Ms., a liberal feminist 
magazine. The rep was a high-powered executive 
accompanied by a support group, who had come to 
Cincinnati with a very polished program. A young 
man was operating a carousel projector for her. She 
was probably using a remote controller to change the 
slides. As is often the case, one of the slides got stuck, 
interrupting the flow of her presentation. The young 
man was very flustered and was trying to extricate 
the slide or free it, without success. He somehow 
thought it would be a good idea to remove the cir- 
cular slide carrier and turn it upside down. The slide 
retainer ring on the top was not screwed tightly into 
place, and as you guessed, all the slides represent- 
ing the presentation cascaded onto the table. There 
was dead silence. He turned as white as a sheet. She 
was apoplectic. After a few moments for everyone to 
recover, she carried on without her visual aids—well, 
I am sure. As to her hapless colleague, for whom all 
in the room were deeply sympathetic, he probably 
lost his job on the way back to the airport. 


Retirement 
Somewhere along the way, I decided that I would 
retire in June 1989 just prior to my sixty-first birth- 
day after thirty-three years of service at P&G. Today 
I ask myself why. Today, it seems highly premature. 
In fact, had I worked a few more years, the steeply 
increasing feature of my profit-sharing account would 
have made a huge improvement in my retirement 
financial structure. P&G pays no retirement income. 
Whatever is in your profit-sharing account when 
you walk away is all you get. So why did I do it? 
For one thing, as I explained earlier, I knew I would 
not live beyond my seventy-second year. No one 
is more surprised than | that I am here more than 
twenty years later. I was also anxious to get back to 
Utah and the great life I’d planned for our family. 
P&G’s retirement guidance program was helpful 
in demonstrating graphically how quickly living on 
my retirement nut combined with the ravages of 


inflation would destroy my comfort within x years, 
and then I would have to die, but it seemed worth the 
gamble. Also, I elected to begin to collect my Social 
Security benefits at age sixty-two. In retrospect that 
was a questionable decision. In 2019, all the retire- 
ment gurus are using their radio programs to tell me 
that I have sacrificed at least $100,000 in forfeited 
benefits. Still and all, I do not regret my decision, 
because I have had many unusual assignments and 
opportunities I’d not have had if not in Utah at just 
the right time. 

In April 1989, Jim VanCleave, media director, sent 
out a memo saying that I was being placed on special 
assignment, reporting to him. I can’t recall what that 
was all about. I don’t recall that it made much dif- 
ference in my work. I’d already been tasked to work 
with Jim on his financial management (budgeting) 
of the Media Section, and this was interesting and 
highly confidential. I knew, for example, the vari- 
able salaries of all the employees. 

At some point VanCleave reached out to all the 
media organizations and agencies to announce my 
retirement and invited them to send me a congratula- 
tory message if they pleased. This invitation resulted 
in an avalanche of messages and gifts. Many of 
the magazines created phony front covers featur- 
ing my picture. These were all clever and elaborate. 
Bob MacLeod, publisher of TEEN Magazine, said, 
“Congratulations! You are the only (male) single sub- 
ject ever to appear on ’TEEN’s cover.” I brought this 
heavy stack of simulated covers to Provo, but at 
some point, they were all thrown away. The many 
letters were collected and placed in a large leath- 
er-bound book with the title imprinted in gold on 
the front cover: John Taylors 33 Years at P&G. At 
the end of this chapter, I will provide a list of the 
many who sent letters or other special messages, 
not to provide vaunted evidence of popularity, but 
as a Surprising demonstration of the host of outside 
organizations with which I was dealing. This work 
was all in addition to my other P&G work. 
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In May, VanCleave hosted a media dinner at the 
Terrace Park Country Club. This was not an event 
for me, but apparently in remarks made as the host, 
he must have mentioned my upcoming retirement. A 
few days later, Bob Wehling sent him a memo dis- 
cussing the event, copies of which went to all media 
personnel. I was very pleased with this paragraph: 


First, I thought all the good words you had 
to say about John Taylor were right on the 
money. I’ve long felt that all of us would ben- 
efit if we tried hard to follow Johns example 
in several areas. I’ve always been impressed 
by his pleasant, calm, reassuring manner no 
matter how hectic things may be. Also, his 
relationships with Brands and with all of the 
outside suppliers are good models for all of 
us. I’ve had a great deal of feedback from 
publishers, media reps, and Brands about his 
knowledge and his helpfulness. We need more 
like him, and I'll really miss him. 


Media Organizations That Sent 
Congratulatory Messages 


Hearst Magazines, Special Publications 
Bryan Doyle, Advertising Director 


¢ Unknown 
Howard Nass 


¢ Whittle Communications 
Alan Greenberg, Vice Chairman 
Peter Finn, Division President, Senior Partner 


New Home Magazine 
Nick Ricci, National Advertising Director 


Your Family Magazine 
Phil Titolo, Vice President, Corporate 
Communications 


Victoria Magazine 
May Kennedy, Representative 
Kelly Ames, Representative 
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The Saturday Evening Post 
Janet Anderson, Representative 


Model Magazine 
Elaine Bickel 


Changing Times, Kiplinger Magazine 
Baro Stickford, Sales Representative 


Newsweek Magazine 
Doug Jeppe, Chicago Sales Director 


United Stations Radio Network 
David Gneiser, Vice President Sales Manager 
Ron Werth, Senior Vice President, Research 


Black Entertainment Television (BET) 
John O’Hara, Account Executive 
Univision 

Joaquin Blaya, President 


Women Magazine 
Bob Rose, Midwest Representative 


Saatchi & Saatchi Advertising Gang 


Prevention Magazine 
Dick Janniello, Associate Publisher 


People Weekly 
Brendan Banahan, New York Sales Manager 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 

Alan Waxenberg, Vice President and 
Publisher 

Len Sesniak, New York Division Manager 


°TEEN Magazine 

Bob MacLeod, Publisher “Congrats! You are 
the only [male] single subject ever to appear on 
*TEEN’s cover.” 


Statistical Research Inc. 
Gale Metzger, President 


Dear Doctor Magazine 
Mario Vilardi, DMB 


New Woman Magazine 

Stephanie Krobot, Account Manager 
Janice Grossman, Publisher 
Univision 

Rosa Raveneau, Vice President 


Jordan, McGrath, Case & Taylor Inc. 
The JMC&T Media Team 


Wells, Rich, Greene, Inc. Media 
The Media Team 


American Health Magazine 
Phil Cara, Advertising Director 


DMB&B (Benton & Bowles Inc.) 

Mike Moore, WW Media Director 

Rich Hamilton, Senior Vice President, Media 
Director 


Katz Hispanic Radio Sales 
Gene Bryan, Vice President, National Sales 
Manager 


Shape Magazine 
Carol Campbell, Group Advertising Director 


Womans Day Magazine 
Bob Mate, Publisher 
John Fennell, Advertising Sales Director 


Petersen Magazine Network 
Mike McCarthy, Sales Representative 


Metropolitan Home Magazine 
Ed Graf, Southeast Manager 


Cooking Light Magazine 
Marty Spector, Advertising Director 


Burrell Advertising Inc. 
Nick Howse, Media Director 


Parents Magazine 
John Hahn, Publisher 


Tatham, Laird & Kudner, Advertising Agency 
Eileen McKnight, Group Media Director 


Rolling Stone Magazine 
Christopher Ochulier 


YM Magazine 

Alex Mironovich, Publisher 

Mary Semmelhack, Midwest Manager 
Lara Howe, Account Executive 


Harrowsmith Magazine 
John Drugach, National Sales Director 


The National Enquirer 
James Martise, Publisher 


Strategy Research Corporation 
Richard Tobin, President 


LIFE Magazine 
Robert Daley, Division Manager 


Beauty Digest Magazine 
Clair Eckstein, Advertising. Exec. 


STAR Magazine 
Kathy Keenan, Sales Representative 


Sunset Magazine 
Jim Baker, Advertising Sales Director 


Parade Magazine 
Milt Lieberman, Senior Vice President 
Marketing 


Condé Nast Ltd. 
Patricia Kyle, Sales Director 


Cresmer, Woodward, O’ Mara & Ormsbee Inc 
Dick Mitchell, Chicago Manager 


Harpers BAZAAR Magazine 
Martin Schrader, Vice President and Publisher 
Todd Boersma, Advertising Director 


First for Women Magazine 
Todd Selbert, Publisher 


TIME Magazine 
Bill Schoeler, Category Manager 


The Guenther Company 
Joe Guenther, Owner/Manager 


Food & Wine Magazine 
Wayne Gardiner, Midwest Sales Director 


Black Enterprise Magazine Gang 


N. W. Ayer Advertising Agency 
Marcia Chapman, Media Director 
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The Nightmare of Daytime TV 

Network Scheduling 
During the 1940s, P&G was making heavy use of 
daytime radio serials in the fifteen-minute format. 
Ad Age estimates that by 1944, there were forty fif- 
teen-minute serials carried by the four major national 
radio networks.° These individual programs were 
typically sponsored by one brand. One of the best- 
known shows was Oxydol’s Ma Perkins, sponsored 
by P&G. 

In the 1950s, P&G was transitioning to the bur- 
geoning television networks, and the soap opera for- 
mat was extended to thirty minutes. Procter was in 
the midst of this transition when I joined the com- 
pany in 1956. Television was proving to be incredi- 
bly expensive relative to radio, and it was generally 
thought that the cost of a television commercial was 
equivalent to the cost of four radio commercials. 
The hopeful justification was that a TV commercial 
would be at least four times as effective as a radio 
commercial. The thirty-minute program length was 
far too expensive for one brand, so compatible P&G 
brands shared the cost. 

Just like P&G dominated serial radio, the com- 
pany also had a very big footprint in daytime tele- 
vision. Other companies were also making big use 
of the daytime serial format, and the serials’ produc- 
tion was taken over by the networks. The big excep- 
tion was P&G, because the company’s advertising 
agencies continued to produce As the World Turns, 
The Edge of Night, Guiding Light, and Search for 
Tomorrow, which were ultimately extended to an 
hour-long format. 

Early on, our major brands had a proprietary right 
to “ownership” of these popular shows, and some 
brands continued to exercise their rights despite bal- 
looning cost. Eventually other brands were drafted 
to fill in, because it was vital for P&G to fully spon- 
sor our shows. 





5 “Ad Age: daytime network serials in 1944.” Printable: Ad 
Age, September 15, 2003. 
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The time came when a potpourri of brands had 
commercials scheduled on individual programs. 
This scheduling required very careful management 
because the company’s philosophy mandated that 
similar brands or competitive brands could not 
sponsor the same program. Eventually this stricture 
was softened, conditionally, to allow competitive 
company products to appear on the same shows 
if the commercials were scheduled far away from 
one another. 

The magnitude of this problem may be seen if is 
remembered that because of expense, brand commer- 
cials were then produced in both sixty-second and, 
more frequently, thirty-second commercial lengths. 
There were six minutes of commercial time in each fif- 
teen minutes of program time, so in an hour-long pro- 
gram, there would be twenty-four commercial slots 
that could be occupied by one sixty-second commer- 
cial or two thirty-second commercials back-to-back. 
Further, because some of our shows were sequential, 
we had to be mindful of competitive juxtapositions 
on adjacent programs. Commercial schedules were 
plotted in three-month blocks. Compounding the 
problem was that there were thirty or forty brands 
that had to be scheduled, many of which had to be far 
away from one another. There were many other con- 
siderations too diffuse to discuss here. An even trick- 
ier problem was that during each quarter, budgetary 
considerations required that brands be allowed to add 
or subtract commercials from their appointments, 
which meant that the schedule required adjustments 
on a weekly basis. Are you seeing a nightmare situ- 
ation here? 

All media supervisors had about six brands for 
which they were responsible. In addition, there were 
other assignments, one of which was daytime and 
nighttime network commercial scheduling. At that 
time, I was reporting to Gordon Young. As you are 
expecting, I was given the daytime network assign- 
ment. Every three months, I had to dig in and do 
the preliminary schedule and ongoing adjustments. 
It was a logistical nightmare. Fortunately, I have the 


ability to organize my work, and I tried with all my 
might to systematize this project. I have forgot the 
details, but the figure that sticks in my mind is that 
there were something like 2,400 commercial posi- 
tions that had to be managed with constant check- 
ing to make sure I was keeping separate the many, 
many brands that could not be allowed to be any- 
where near one another. This effort took countless 
hours, and during the time when the initial schedule 
had to be put together, there were many days when 
I had to go to work a few hours early and on Sat- 
urdays. At the culmination of the scheduling, I had 
to call the key person at each ad agency that han- 
dled the respective television program and feed him 
or her the schedule, commercial position by com- 
mercial position. I probably had this assignment for 
three or four years. 

It will be apparent that this entire project could 
be managed almost effortlessly by a computer pro- 
grammer. That fact is only too true, but the time I 
had this assignment was at the dawn of the computer 
age, and all the smart coders were still in kindergar- 
ten. My excellent friend and colleague El Plowden, 
unquestionably smarter than I, came up with a com- 
puter program that probably worked, but I found it 
took me more time to try to use the program than to 
work out the schedule by hand. Later on, as others 
had this assignment, computer techniques were used 
to solve the problem. 


P&G Elevator Tales and More 


One day I entered the elevator on the eighth floor to 
descend. Something had gone wrong with my day, 
and I was complaining to another person already on 
the elevator. He was older and more experienced in 
business and also in good sense, apparently. It was 
obvious that the problem was one of my own mak- 
ing, and his comment was so on the mark that I’ve 
never forgot the wisdom of his observation: “Well, 
whose fault was that, I wonder?” So many of the 
difficulties we face in life are caused by our own 
carelessness or lack of attention to circumstances that 


have the power to hurt us. It is so easy to blame oth- 
ers, and what a waste of energy that is. 

During my thirty-three years at P&G, the com- 
pany had four different presidents. One of the most 
respected, for his leadership and good humor, was 
Neil McElroy. In 1957 he was taken away by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to serve as secretary of defense. 
Once McElroy was hosting some government offi- 
cials on a tour of P&G’s general office building, 
and one asked McElroy, “How many people work 
in this building?” 

McElroy replied, “About half.” 

On the eighth floor, where my office was located, 
there was an impressive reception desk fronting the 
elevator, and a receptionist was usually on duty 
there during business hours and even beyond. One 
Friday evening, I was leaving about an hour late and 
saw that the elderly receptionist looked very tired. 

I said, “I'll bet you’re glad it’s Friday night.” 

She said with an Appalachian twang, “It makes 
no never mind to me; I’m working someplace all 
the time.” 

Back in the days of seventy-eight rpm phono- 
graph records, many discophiles were proud of 
their highly perishable collections. I say perishable 
because they were made of a brittle shellac resin. 
Also, because the styli in early phonographs was a 
steel needle, recordings had a limited life span, for 
the grooves would be soon worn out if played often. 
Around noon one day I got on the elevator at the 
eighth floor, and it was occupied by two gentlemen 
from the Sales Department on the tenth floor. They 
were typical—tall, well groomed, handsome, and 
supremely self-confident. They were chatting about 
their record collections, and what I heard was, “Well, 
that is a good one, but let me tell you about my prize 
record, which is very, very rare. It is a bush recording 
of Swahili children beating on log drums. They are 
playing a Gregorian chant rescued from obscurity by 
the bishop of Samothrace in 1013 AD, issued on a 
Sphinx record in 1925.” 

“Oh yes,” said the other. “I have that one too.” 
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In the 1980s malicious rumors associated P&G 8 beautiful Man 
in the Moon icon with satanism. In a civil suit against Amway in 
1995, the company was awarded $19.25 million in damages. I 
may have had the false charge of devilment in mind when I made 
this unfinished and satirical sketch of a Brand Manager calling 
up a genie. I dont remember anything about it. 


The company acquired ownership of the block 
north of the general offices complex except for 
a White Castle restaurant that occupied the east 
corner and would not be moved for any financial 
consideration. The company built a large parking 
garage and a tunnel under the street, which enabled 
easy access for employees. Don Baker, head of the 
Art Department, told me of a conversation that hap- 
pened when Howard Morgens, then P&G chairman, 
was walking through the tunnel accompanied by 
Jim Ewell, VP and group executive in charge of all 
buildings and physical facilities. 

Looking down that long tunnel with a white ceil- 
ing and walls and a red carpet, Morgens remarked, 
“What we need along these walls are some plants.” 

“Right,” said Ewell. 

So shortly after, along the walls were large 
framed photographs of the manufacturing plants at 
Mehoopany, Albany, Quincy, St. Bernard, etc. 

Rocky Fisher was the representative for Ladies’ 
Home Journal. His hobby was woodworking, and 
he had a well-equipped shop in his home. One of 
his projects at the time was to line the walls of his 
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family room with weathered barn siding. To obtain 
the material, he often spent weekends driving down 
rural roads in Connecticut looking for old barns with 
lovely gray, weathered siding, a condition achieved 
by a hundred years of exposure to harsh wind, rain, 
snow, ice, and summer sun. On one foray he spot- 
ted a beautiful old barn, neglected and in obvious 
disuse. Rocky stopped and negotiated a good price 
with the owner. The old farmer agreed to take down 
the small barn and stack the wood until Rocky could 
return the next weekend to load the beautiful weath- 
ered siding. A week later, Rocky returned to pick 
up his eagerly awaited treasure. On arrival he noted 
with satisfaction that the siding had been removed, 
leaving behind the skeletal frame of the old barn. 
Rocky also noted a neat stack of new boards. 

“Okay,” said Rocky. ’”Where’s my siding?” 

“That’s it, right there. I had a little time, so I ran 
it through a planer for you.” 

The company was interested in a promising 
employment candidate, and Catherine and I were 
asked to take him out for dinner. He was a per- 
sonable fellow, a graduate student at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago or Northwestern. He had two or 
three advanced degrees in various interesting dis- 
ciplines. We enjoyed a leisurely dinner. He related 
a little-known “fact.” Because of vagaries involv- 
ing water quality, syrup discrepancies, seasons of 
the year, phases of the moon, ambient temperatures, 
etc., the quality and taste of Coca Cola (in bottles) 
vary widely, just like the quality and taste of fine 
French wine vary, or so I am told. As he drifted 
around Chicago in his automobile, he’d stop at 
every Coke machine he saw, draw out a bottle, and 
sample the contents, making notes. At the end of the 
day, he would return to the Coke machine with the 
best vintage and empty the machine. He was a legiti- 
mate candidate and was offered a job with P&G, but 
in the end he did not accept. There were a few more 
advanced degrees he needed in Chicago and perhaps 
more Coke machines to empty. 


A Media Story 


I will relate a business story pertaining to one of 
my first major assignments. As I recall, this would 
have been about 1958. In the early days of net- 
work television, a big question confronting national 
advertisers was how to use the fewest number of 
television stations to cover the maximum number 
of TV households. Network television programs, of 
course, were broadcast by all the affiliated stations. 
However, local, spot television commercials, were 
purchased on individual stations. This was necessary 
because some brands were not distributed nationally 
or were in a roll-out mode or, more typically, were 
adding extra advertising support in geographic areas 
where they enjoyed greater product consumption. 

Massive signal-strength studies had been per- 
formed, which showed how many homes in each 
county were covered by every individual station. 
Nearly all stations were affiliated with one of the three 
networks (ABC, CBS, and NBC), and a few were 
independent. We needed a method of analyzing cov- 
erage so that every city, town, village, and hamlet in 
the US could be defined as falling within the perim- 
eter of a specific TV market by individual network. 

This was thorny! A great deal of raw television 
coverage data were available in scores of big bind- 
ers containing literally thousands of pages. I was 
given the assignment of figuring out how it could 
be done and then mobilizing our then eight adver- 
tising agencies to do the vast amount of tabulations 
(using IBM punched cards) that would be necessary 
to convert the raw data into usable information. 

I was very fearful, apprehensive, and uncertain as 
to whether I could do it, sitting alone in a small room, 
surrounded by a bewildering array of data. I prayed 
not just once but many times, asking the Lord to 
help me through these dire straits. The answer came, 
I remember, almost in a flash as to how to estab- 
lish coverage cut-off levels in each county for every 
network station. That was a huge breakthrough but 
maybe the easiest part of the project. 


I had then to bring together key representatives 
of each of our eight ad agencies, get them into align- 
ment with my proposed methodology, and assign 
each a portion of the work. To use a worn-out expres- 
sion, but one that describes the situation perfectly, it 
would be like herding cats with an air horn. 

Because I was so junior in the Media Section of 
Procter & Gamble, I anticipated a lot of resistance 
from the highly experienced agency professionals. 
They were all highly competent people, but I feared 
there would be a lot of grandstanding. I decided 
on a strategic approach. I contacted a senior media 
research director at Grey ad agency, Hal Miller, a 
very tough Jewish executive, with whom I had a 
good relationship. He agreed with the approach I 
had developed, for one reason because it was very 
straightforward and logical and for another because 
it was absolutely necessary to push on and we were 
out of time to endlessly pursue other alternatives. 
This fact was not lost on all the agency people and 
was key to our getting a quick decision. Otherwise 
we might have been rolling this issue up and down a 
Sisyphean hill for a long time. 

I asked Hal Miller by telephone, “Would you be 
willing to help deal with dissension from the others? 
It would be far more effective if a few old hands 
could help manage the grandstanders.” He agreed, 
and I had a secret ally! In fact, at the meeting in New 
York City, there was a surprising level of accep- 
tance, and all went smoothly, so Hal didn’t have to 
strong-arm. Nevertheless, I deeply appreciated his 
willingness to help, and he is one of my heroes. 

The work was assigned and performed by the 
agencies even though the data had to be manipu- 
lated with punched cards, computers not yet hav- 
ing been invented, and hundreds of hours of work 
went into it. One group of agencies did the tabu- 
lations, and another group cross-checked the work. 
The resulting network allocations were used by the 
company and its agencies for many years. 
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I was very grateful for the Lord’s help, which 
absolutely enabled me to vanquish what had seemed 
to be an insurmountable problem. 


Memorable Individuals at P&G 


During my thirty-three years at Procter & Gamble, I 
worked with and for a host of memorable characters, 
and as they come to mind, I may work some of them 
into an anecdote. 


Albert N. Halverstadt 

“Havvie” was a tall, courtly gentleman of the old 
school. He was general advertising manager of the 
company and was stratospherically high in manage- 
ment compared with my lowly status, but he was 
always friendly to me even though my contact with 
him was negligible. I joined P&G in late June of 
1956 and married just a few weeks later in August. 
Catherine and I were very surprised to receive a fine 
solid silver serving tray, which we still highly value, 
as a wedding gift from Hawvie. 

One day, probably a year or so after I’d been 
hired, I came in on a Saturday, working outside of 
usual business hours. I ran into him about lunch- 
time, and he invited me to accompany him to a pop- 
ular oyster house a block or two away, and I had my 
first bowl of oyster stew. Eventually the conversa- 
tion turned to my being a Mormon, and I was called 
on to explain some of our beliefs and doctrines. I 
was quite intimidated and did not do a very good job 
but got through it okay. 

Havvie was a highly respected person in the 
community and in the company and had great clout 
in all his associations. During his tenure as general 
advertising manager, the Media Section, in which I 
was employed, enjoyed an unparalleled status within 
the company because of his interest and participa- 
tion in it. After his retirement the Media Section was 
in many ways “reformatted” and never had quite so 
much clout. 

Late in life Havvie decided to take up golf, but 
he had a unique start. Not willing to appear on the 
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links as a tyro, he privately—even secretly, accord- 
ing to rumor—took lessons from a fine pro. When he 
felt sufficiently prepared and confident, he showed 
up on the golf course as a competent player to the 
surprise of his friends. 

When I joined the company, sponsorship of pro- 
grams on Saturday nights was avoided, and even 
other commercial involvement was light. The reason? 
Havvie and other socially active managers “knew” 
that on Saturday nights no one was home. The 
idea was bunk, of course, and this philosophy did 
not prevail. 

Havvie did not suffer fools gladly. Some years 
later, there was a meeting, the nature of which I for- 
get. In a meeting room, there were ten or twelve 
people sitting around a long table, gravely atten- 
tive. If it was not Havvie’s meeting, he was at least 
the presiding manager. I was present; I don’t know 
why. There was a toilet goods brand, of which I was 
media supervisor, that had a very aggressive brand 
manager, Mike LeVine. Mike was ruthless and ever 
more demanding, sometimes unreasonably so. Back 
to the meeting. At some point, the closed door was 
opened a crack, and Mike’s eye appeared, searching 
for me. Once he lasered me, he opened the door a 
little more and crooked his finger signaling that he 
needed me—now. Then he closed the door. Havvie, 
astonished, asked, “Who is that rude SOB?” 

Albert N. Halverstadt died at the age of eighty- 
eight and is buried in Spring Grove Cemetery. I trust 
that he is with the angels. 


Richard H. Jones 
I delight in telling a few stories about my good friend 
Dick Jones, who was a genuine intellectual. He 
moved into the Media Section from another depart- 
ment, where he did not quite fit in. He was very com- 
petent, but his gifts were not appreciated in the Media 
Section either. It annoyed his bosses that he could 
often be seen in his office chair, hands steepled, star- 
ing into space, seemingly not sufficiently occupied. 
What they did not credit was that Dick, unlike some 


of us who sometimes fumbled along, would think 
about a project or assignment until he had it worked 
out in his mind and then would spring into action 
with no wasted motion. He was the embodiment 
of the arch expression “What do you mean I’m not 
working? I am so smart, I’m always through!” 

Knowing that I was reading my way through the 
Latham-Matthews unexpurgated diary of Samuel 
Pepys (eleven volumes, published 1970-1983), 
one day he dropped a very witty aphorism on me: 
“While the city slepys, Samuel Pepys.” This was 
incredibly clever, and if it’s not original with Dick, 
I’ve never heard it elsewhere. He was a fountain of 
pithy maxims, some of which I cannot put into print. 
There is an additional bon mot, but I have a little 
attribution problem. For years I thought the follow- 
ing quote originated with Gus Priemer. The problem 
is that it also showed up in a letter from Dick Jones 
to the Compton Advertising Agency: “However, we 
do not expect to elevate a convenience into a theol- 
ogy.” That’s a good one! 

He was cleaning out his desk on retirement and 
came into my office with an old slide rule suspended 
between his fingers. “I found this in the back of my 
lap drawer. I wanted to see if I could still make it 
work, but I think the batteries are dead.” 

Dick and his wife, Dorothy, had no children and 
were both inveterate readers. Dick did not collect 
books, but he read constantly, borrowing books 
from the public library or from the unique Mer- 
cantile Men’s Library. One time he was ill,. His 
wife telephoned me saying, “Will you please pick 
up some books for Richard? He is frantic. He’s 
only got five books on his reading table and it’s 
the weekend.” Dorothy told me of a time he was 
doing push-ups and he noted that a group of paper- 
back murder mysteries had fallen from a shelf onto 
the floor. He called to her, “Why have these books 
fallen to the floor?” 

She replied, “Maybe they got ‘knocked off.’” 

I kept in touch with Dick long after retirement, 
but he too succumbed to old age. 


Stuart Kunkler 

Stu was very bright and fast with a quip. I received 
an ingratiating letter from the VP of sales of a small 
television network, who expressed the hope that 
next time he visited Cincinnati, we could have lunch 
and spend “a few moments together reminiscing.” I 
sent the letter to Stu with a note attached saying, “If 
we reminisced every moment we’d spent together, it 
would take four minutes.” 

Stu replied, “I like to reminisce with people I 
don’t know . . . Granted, it takes longer...” 


August B. Priemer 

When I joined the Media Section, Gus was one of 
the senior supervisors and a very impressive guy. He 
was really an innovative thinker and was very impa- 
tient with his leaders when he could not manipulate 
them around to his point of view. Six or seven years 
later, he was hoist by his own petard (thanks, Ham- 
let) when he sent an irritated memo to Paul Huth, 
his boss’s boss. He left the company soon after but, 
like the proverbial cat, landed on his feet. In 1964 
he was named Household Products Media Director 
at SC Johnson, where he had a distinguished career. 
His book, Effective Media Planning, was influential 
for many years. 

I could tell many Priemer stories, but one will suf- 
fice. Among all Cincinnati suburbs, Indian Hill reigns 
supreme. The big names and traditional wealth dwell 
there. Gus decided he wanted to live in Indian Hill. 
He combed through all relevant Hamilton County 
property- and tax-related maps and documents and 
discovered a five-acre, or perhaps larger, property 
landlocked behind grand estates. The several own- 
ers, no doubt descended from feudal times, were 
scattered around the country. Gus somehow brought 
them together and persuaded them to sell. The prop- 
erty was hilly and forested, and Gus developed five 
one-acre lots where houses could be built out of 
sight of one another. It was an ingenious scheme that 
enabled him to seize the best lot, paid for by selling 
the others, and build a beautiful home free of debt. 
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He named his development Hawk Ridge. Naturally 
this development was infuriating to the owners of 
the surrounding estates but none more so than a hal- 
lowed P&G family that found the right-of-way into 
Gus’s development passing one foot away from 
their expensive tennis court. 

Many years after Gus and I had retired from dif- 
ferent companies, I made contact with him, and we 
enjoyed a sort of mutual admiration society. About 
a year ago, I detected some “slippage” and then 
silence. Today, as I write this, I discovered an obit- 
uary. Gus slipped away on October 20, 2018, in 
Tucson at age ninety-one. Despite his ingenuity, he 
could not defeat the figure with the scythe. 


Eldredge R. Plowden Jr. 

I call this section The Terrible, Dreadful, Dolorous 
Day of El Plowden. The late El Plowden was a dear 
friend and colleague at P&G, and we had adjacent 
offices. Early one Friday morning I sauntered over 
to his lair and found him staring out the window into 
the gloom of a heavily overcast day. His shoulders 
were slumped, and he looked troubled, dour, and 
dejected. 

I asked, “What’s the matter?” And I got a stream 
of invective in reply. I will leave out the curses. 

“This is an awful day! Everything has gone 
wrong! Billy [his wife] did blankety blank! Bob 
[his son] was blank blank blank. Celeste [one of 
his daughters] did blankety blank, and we really 
tangled! I’m cross with the whole bunch! On the 
way in this morning, the windows [of his two-seater 
sports car] were leaking, and the rain was coming in! 
My windshield wipers weren’t working! The traffic 
was ghastly, and I was really late. I tried to listen 
to WGUC [Cincinnati’s classical music public radio 
station], and they were playing a really ugly sym- 
phony. And I think one of my tires is going flat.” 

Naturally, I was deeply sympathetic and said, 
“Well, El, take comfort. Just remember that some- 
where in the scriptures it is said that in the last days, 
“men’s hearts shall fail them.’” 
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Then happened the miracle of resurrection! 

El stood up arrow straight and threw back his 
shoulders, a gleam came into his eye, a happy look 
spread across his face, and he said, “John, thanks so 
much for that. I feel a thousand times better! I'll be 
damned if I will be held hostage by the scriptures!” 


Paul Baptiste 
For at least the first twenty years in Cincinnati, we 
only had one automobile, so I was reliant on car- 
pools to get to work. Of course, there were times 
when I had to work late or missed my carpool ride 
and had to take a bus. Sometimes Catherine would 
drive into town and pick me up. Over that twenty 
years, I was in many different carpools and had 
a lot of unusual circumstances to deal with, like 
five people crowded into a VW, a driver who was 


congenitally unable to be on time, smokers, bad 
tempers, and so on. Paul Baptiste appears in this 
narrative for only one reason: he had a character 
like none other I’ve ever met. He was Canadian, 
highly intelligent, and socially acceptable except 
for one alarming penchant—his mission in life 
seemed to be to stir up trouble. He loved to climb 
into the car and within five minutes have everyone 
snapping and snarling at one another. He seemed to 
bring out everyone’s worst side. It was impressive 
to behold. As a driver, he was also a menace. Once 
when someone cut him off, he spent the next few 
miles nudging into the back bumper of the car in 
front. I guess he was successful in his work with the 
company, whatever it was, for he was around for a 
few years. I don’t know whatever happened to Paul, 
but my guess is he was murdered. 


ial 


CHAPTER 8 


MY CHILDREN 


My mother, Celestia, was a warm and generous 
woman. She fostered her artistic talent and wrote 
poetry all her life. In her later years she was presi- 
dent of the Utah branch of the National League of 
American Pen Women (1980-82). For three years 
she was state chairwoman of fine arts for the Utah 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

During her thirteen years on the Relief Society 
General Board, she wrote the popular magazine col- 
umn “Development through Homemaking Educa- 
tion.” In checking a few facts about Mother’s life, I 
was very pleased to discover a three-page Wikipedia 
article about her. On investigation I learned it had 
been prepared by Rachel Helps, coordinator of Wiki- 
pedia initiatives at the H. B. Lee Library. She nomi- 
nated it for a Wikipedia front-page feature in 2016, 
and it received almost three thousand views. Rachel 
obtained most of the information in her article from 
a close reading of Celestia’s Through a Lifetime. 

Mother obtained an MS degree at BYU. Her the- 
sis was “The Family Relationships Depicted in the 
Novels of Jane Austen,” which pleased me, because 
I am enamored of all of Austen’s novels. I have a 
copy of Celestia’s thesis on my library shelf, and I 
am proud to have it. 
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My brother, George, recently published an attrac- 
tive volume of Celestia’s poems, illustrated by some 
of her watercolors and pottery creations. 

In 1930, Celestia was a founding member of the 
Provo Literary League, a women’s organization that 
eighty-nine years later is still thriving. The organi- 
zation has undergone cultural changes from a very 
formal group of artistic and competitive women to 
a more relaxed group of friends. One aspect seems 
not to have changed. The convention was for a mem- 
ber to prepare a book review to be delivered at the 
monthly meeting and then to lead a discussion by 
the group. I used to rib mother because probably 
not many of the women actually read the book. I 
believe that almost seventy years later this pattern 
still prevails. 

About 1977, Mother published her autobiogra- 
phy, Through A Lifetime. It is interesting and reveal- 
ing, though only 132 pages are devoted to her early 
life, marriage, family, etc. Fifty pages describe in 
great detail a wonderful trip with Dad, Harold, and 
Violet to England to pick up George at the end of his 
mission, followed by a tour of Europe. The last 98 
pages cover Celestia’s travels on assignment for the 
Relief Society General Board, extensive trips with 
Harold and Violet, and other trips with Monte and 
Janice. She had become a worldwide traveler; she 
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visited New Zealand (three or four times), Russia, 
Sweden, Finland, the South Pacific, Hong Kong, 
Japan, Majorca, Guatemala, Scotland, and who 
knows where else. She loved it. 

Now back to the Literary League. In those early 
days the women were the elite of Provo, talented 
and artsy, highly competitive, and certainly not above 
making snide comments when they could get away 
with it. Celestia’s book Through a Lifetime had been 
read by some of them, and one of her friends, whose 
name I will not mention, asked a snarky question at 
one of their meetings: “Celestia, in your biography 
you talk all about yourself. Why didn’t you tell about 
your children?” 

Mother responded along these lines, “I wrote my 
life history; my children can write their own!” 

Of course, we are included in Mother’s book, 
mentioned lovingly if briefly. In fact, in reporting on 
our wonderful life “on the hill,” she says, 


I hope that someday our children will write 
their own stories of living and growing up on 
the hill, for each of them would have... a 
unique and wonderful version from his or her 
own viewpoint.! 


I can attest that this has come to pass, for all 
her children have written of their happy years “on 
the hill.” 

As for my own children, John Arthur Jr., Thomas 
Henry, and David Pearson, I want them to know 
they are paramount in my life. 

The ancient patriarch Jacob, following an estab- 
lished pattern (we presume), gave each of his twelve 
sons an elaborate blessing. This act was probably 
done with Jacob’s hands upon his sons’ heads. The 
blessings are curious, because a few are more like 
curses: “Reuben, .. . Unstable as water, thou shalt 
not excel.” “Simeon and Levi. . . instruments of 
cruelty are in their habitations.’* “Dan shall be a 





1 Celestia Taylor, Through a Lifetime, 94. 
2 Genesis 49:3-4. 
3 Genesis 49:5. 


serpent by the way.’ “Benjamin shall ravin as a 
wolf.’’> Other sons received promises of governance, 
wealth, and military success, and Joseph, the fruit- 
ful bough, was told his branches would ’run over 
the wall.’’° Surely some of Jacob’s sons must have 
felt sad and hurt by their father’s cruel assessments. 
Between Jacob’s time and ours lie 186 generations, 
a huge cultural gap, so it is not possible for us to 
know what was in Jacob’s mind when he blessed his 
children. Did Jacob know full well that his blessings 
would sow seeds of discord, jealousy, and hatred 
that would wrack his family forever? 

In regard to my three sons, I confess I do have a 
favorite. I love each son more than I love the other 
two. This is a way of saying that I love each one 
for his individual qualities. In so many ways, they 
could not be more different. Time for a small over- 
view before I go into detail. John and Tom were 
born fifteen months apart. David was born fifteen 
years later. For the two older brothers, at fifteen and 
sixteen, having a new cherub in the family took a lit- 
tle getting used to, but acceptance and love for their 
new brother developed. Within a few short years, 
John and Tom were off to college and on missions 
and were somewhat out of David’s life when his 
school years began. It has been a great delight to see 
that, as the years have passed, a remarkable bond 
has formed among the three brothers. Each has a 
special relationship with the other two, and they are 
truly interested and concerned about one another. 
They live far apart but enjoy getting together when- 
ever possible. Literally, not a day goes by without 
email messages passing among them, because they 
share many of the same interests and enjoy keeping 
one another up to speed. 

Catherine and I were married Friday, August 24, 
1956, in the Salt Lake Temple and had a wonder- 
ful wedding breakfast at the Hotel Utah with fam- 
ily and friends. Immediately following, we piled 





4 Genesis 49:17. 
5 Genesis 49:27. 
6 Genesis 49:22. 


into a brand-new 1956 Chevrolet, given to us by 
Catherine’s parents, Helen and Cyril Pearson, and 
headed for Ohio. I’d only been employed by P&G 
for fifty-seven days, and Paul Huth, the media direc- 
tor, had only given me five days to fly to Utah, get 
married, and drive back to Cincinnati. It turned out 
to be impossible, so I telephoned from the road to 
say I would be a day late. 





MRS. JOHN ARTHUR TAYLOR (Catherine Pearson) 


Catherine Pearson Marries 
In Salt Lake Temple Rites 


Catherine Pearson, daughter of The groom was_ graduated 


Mr. and Mrs. Cyril D, Pearson 
of Great Neck, N. Y., was mar- 
ried Friday morning to John 
Arthur Taylor, son of Mr., and 
Mrs, Lynn D. Taylor of Provo. 

The ceremony was performed 
in the Salt Lake LDS Terple 
by Elder Raymond Clayton. A 
wedding breakfast followed. 

The bride was graduated from 
the University of Utah where she 
was affiliated with the Chi 
Omega sorority. She also stud- 
jed at the University of Califor- 
nia, Ios Angeles, Graduate 
School of Social Work. 





from the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity where he was resident 
of the Gold Bricker social unit. 
In June of this year he received 
his master’s degree from the 
Columbia University School of 
Business in New York. Mr. 
Taylor fulfilled an LDS Mission 
to the Union of South Africa 
and served in the U. 8 Army 
Signal Corps. 

The couple will make their 
home in Cincinnati, O., where 
Mr, Taylor is associated with 
the Proctor and Gamble Com- 
pany in the advertising depart- 
ment. 
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Our first home in Cincinnati was in Swifton Vil- 
lage, a very large concentration of buildings contain- 
ing many apartments. Many young couples started 
their married lives there. Catherine and her mother 
had scouted it out for us. Catherine had been able to 
get a job teaching the second grade in Wyoming, a 
tony western Cincinnati suburb. We had one car (and 
would not have two for many years), so she took 
the car to work. I got to my job in a carpool, because 
there were numerous P&G employees at Swifton. 

I have several memories of our time at Swif- 
ton worth noting. When we first moved in, we had 
almost no furniture and for a time sat on the bed and 
ate off the ironing board. I made a table using a door 
and some wrought iron legs from the hardware store. 
I had a few bad accidents. I was staining something, 
probably the door, when I tipped over a can of wal- 
nut stain directly on a rattan or fiber-woven floor cov- 
ering. I was able to replace the damaged squares. 
Another time I was building some other thing on 
the new dining table and had to drill some holes. 
When Catherine warned me against drilling into the 
tabletop, I assured her I knew what I was doing. 
You know how that went. Sure enough, I drilled a 
hole in the table top. 

I had recently begun to wear contact lenses and 
shortly dropped one on the fiber floor covering, 
where it was swallowed up and could not be found. 
A year or two later, when we moved out, I was car- 
rying the rolled-up rug, and the lost contact lens 
dropped onto the landing outside our door. It was 
also in Swifton that I came to understand that Cath- 
erine was a compulsive housekeeper. She would rise 
at 6:00 a.m. on Saturday mornings, leaving her 
husband, a sleeping log in the bed, to go down to 
the basement to do our laundry. She had a very 
busy life teaching school, doing the housework, 
and making all the adjustments to marriage. She 
was also called to teach literature in the branch 
Relief Society and had an appointment in the MIA 
as well. 
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Random photos of 
the boys taken at 


different ages. 





John Arthur Taylor Jr. 

The second year of our marriage, Catherine became 
pregnant, and we looked forward to the birth of 
our first child. He was a little late in arriving, and 
we spent a few evenings walking around Swif- 
ton on bumpy sidewalks and riding in our car over 
rough roads trying to hasten the birth. Catherine 
was in labor for twelve hours, and she was misera- 
ble. I spent all the time in the waiting area read- 
ing Ayn Rand’s masterwork novel, Atlas Shrugged. 
This novel contains John Galt’s fifty-page speech 
on Objectivism. Finally, John Jr. arrived on May 13, 
1958, weighing nine pounds thirteen ounces, and it 
was not an easy delivery. Catherine’s obstetrician 
was Dr. Stanley T. Garber, Cincinnati’s finest. Inci- 
dentally, years later his daughter Francie married 
John Pepper, who became the president of Procter & 
Gamble, of whom I will say much more later. 

I had no cognizance of our new son’s unusual 
size until I stood outside the glassed enclosure where 
all the newborns were on display in baskets of some 
sort. A party of people nearby were discussing each 
child as they moved along the window. “Ooh, how 
precious.” ”Oh look, how sweet.” “What a doll.” 
Then I heard, “Good Heavens! Look at that!” The 
basket was almost too small for John Jr. As an infant 
and child, John had an unusually high forehead, 
which we thought and hoped was indicative of a 
good thinking asset, which turned out to be true. 

At this time the Pearsons still lived in Great Neck, 
New York. In those days, before expressways, the 
distance from Cincinnati was about seven hundred 
miles. Helen Pearson came to visit when we were 
searching for our first home, and she and Cather- 
ine spent a lot of time touring Cincinnati looking at 
possibilities. They discovered a Cape Cod cottage 
on Stewart Road in Silverton, a small suburb on 
the north edge of Cincinnati. Stewart Road was ina 
narrow valley that ran east and west between Ken- 
wood and Madisonville. 
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The small home had a lower floor that exited 
down in the valley, the ground floor at road level, 
and a second floor above. From the front it appeared 
to be a small cottage, but the view from the lower 
backyard showed three floors. The total space was 
about 2500 square feet. On the ground floor, there 
was a small kitchen and dining area, a small room 
we used for viewing television (when we finally 
got one), and a living room of good size with a nice 
rock fireplace. Upstairs there was a bathroom, our 
bedroom, and a small second bedroom for our two 
boys. In the unfinished basement were the utilities, 
an old furnace, and so forth. The floor was uneven, 
so I poured a concrete base to mount a washing 
machine. I put in a ceiling and did a little fixing up, 
and soon the boys had a playroom of sorts. There 
was a small space that might have been a coal room 
about the size of a closet, and I did what I could to 
make it serve as my tiny office refuge. 

The home had been built during WWII, the con- 
struction was cheap, the insulation was almost non- 
existent, and it was pretty cold in the winter. On the 
other hand, the house was painted Cape Cod red 
with white trim and had been well cared for by the 
Stephensons, who owned it at the time. 

Catherine and her mother were enchanted by this 
home, and we undertook to purchase it. The down 
payment for our first home came from Catherine’s 
teaching salary. By today’s standards it was a real 
bargain. The price was $17,000 with a very low GI 
interest rate. Our monthly payment, including taxes 
and a payment into an insurance escrow account, 
was $89 per month. When we first saw the home, 
it was nicely decorated. Carolyn Stephenson was a 
woman of taste, and the lighting fixtures, window 
treatments, and flowers planted around the exterior 
of the house made a charming appearance. A mem- 
ber of our church, Lenna Young, was a real estate 
maven and represented us in the negotiations. There 
was a lethal hazard of which we were not aware. 
The lethal hazard was that Carolyn Stephenson was 
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unreasonable, manipulative, dishonest, deceitful, and 
perhaps crazy as well. 

We had a solid move-in date. On the strength 
of that, we had driven to the Pearson home in New 
York and rented a small trailer, which we loaded 
with some very nice furnishings we’d been given 
and headed for our new home. Meanwhile we had 
made arrangements to leave the Swifton Village 
apartment. On arriving at our new home, we found to 
our dismay that the Stephensons had not moved out, 
were taking their time to do so, and refused our pleas 
to let us unload our rented van. Lenna Young, our 
vaunted agent, was helpless in dealing with Carolyn, 
and we were in a plight. I cannot remember any fur- 
ther details about how we dealt with this crushing 
disappointment. Somehow it ended, the Stephen- 
sons moved out, and we moved in. We were out- 
raged to find that Carolyn had pillaged the house 
before she left, removing light fixtures, window 
shutters, and other material fastened to the house 
that by law was sold with the home. She even dug up 
the plants around the border of the house. Lenna was 
utterly helpless in rectifying the situation, and finally 
we accepted Carolyn’s chicanery and moved on. 

Over the years, I spent a lot of time working to 
improve our first home. One exciting project was 
replacing the rough floor in our kitchen and dining 
nook by installing an underlayment of some sort 
and then laying down a new floor of Armstrong 
vinyl tile with a pretty blue pattern. One Saturday I 
worked all day and well into the night. About three 
or four in the morning, I woke Catherine up to come 
and see, and I was very pleased by her delight. I 
wanted to build a little patio outside the door leading 
from the basement. There was a suitable spot look- 
ing down into the little valley below. I found a large 
flat stone down there weighing about 150 pounds, 
and early each morning I would go out and move it a 
few feet up the slope. I finally got it into place, but I 
hurt my back, and for a time Catherine had to tie my 
shoelaces. In the fall there were a lot of leaves that 
collected down in the valley, and once I raked them 


into a windrow about two feet tall, three feet wide, 
and fifteen feet long. It was okay to burn in those 
days, so in my ignorance I sprinkled gasoline over 
the length of the windrow. Standing back, I struck 
a match. What I learned from cruel experience is 
that sprinkled gas forms a cloud of vapor above 
and around where it is spread. I got quite a surprise 
when | lit the match. The result was shock and awe. 
Fortunately, I was not burned by the explosion. 

Another eventful occasion was the fireplace epi- 
sode. I’d painted the walls in the living room a beau- 
tiful shade of white. It was the Christmas season. 
We were expecting company, and I was building a 
fire in the quite-large fireplace. After it was crack- 
ling, I was placing a good-sized log on the pyre but 
accidentally struck the damper, which extended out 
of the upper void, slamming the damper closed. 
Instantly, dark clouds of smoke poured out of the 
fireplace, completely filling the room before I could 
get the red-hot handle of the damper into its open 
position. Later, when the smoke cleared, the walls 
and ceiling were many shades darker than before. 
The entire room had to be repainted. 

Catherine’s parents were very good to us. Cyril 
frequently endorsed small dividend checks and 
mailed them to us, and we would generally use 
them to go out for a meal. They sent us a check 
to buy a window air conditioner to augment our 
big floor fan. Cincinnati summers were unbearably 
hot and humid. Cyril and Helen Pearson were won- 
derful in-laws, and I loved them both. Catherine’s 
mother was a living antithesis of the witchy mother- 
in-law so often portrayed and over the years came to 
visit us frequently. 

She was on hand to help Catherine shortly after 
John was born and on many other occasions. When 
Tom was born, she paid for a woman to come in to 
help Catherine. We never tired of having her with 
us. Catherine and Helen had an unusually close 
bond even for a mother and daughter. 

Leaping way ahead by years, the day came when 
we sold our Stewart Road home and moved into an 


apartment on Gatewood Lane temporarily while 
our new home was being built on Westover Circle 
in Kenwood. The Stewart Road property was pur- 
chased as a site for a new gas station. One day while 
I was at work, Catherine drove by and watched a 
bulldozer drive through our house and completely 
destroy it. Sad. We worked so hard and had many 
happy years there. 

John was a sensitive baby and cried constantly 
for attention, which was very wearing. The great 
childcare guru of the day, Dr. Benjamin Spock (not 
to be confused with Star Trek’s popular charac- 
ter Spock), suggested that infants be put to bed at 
a regular time and that the mother should firmly 
walk away. Later experts decry this, and Catherine 
wishes she’d been more sympathetic to his cries to 
be held. In our first home, before Tom was born, I 
was reupholstering a wonderful classic sofa passed 
along to us by Catherine’s parents. The only time 
available for this work was on Saturday, and it was 
arduous work requiring my full attention. Catherine 
was away for the day. I placed John’s playpen right 
next to me in our small living room, where he would 
have company and I could talk soothingly. My hopes 
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were vain, and John cried incessantly. We were both 
unhappy, but I had to forge on. 

John’s bedroom was on the upper floor of our lit- 
tle home, about level with Stewart Road, which was 
only about thirty feet away. Although Stewart Road 
was not densely populated, it was a busy thorough- 
fare, and betimes a fire engine would race by with 
its revolving red lights projected on the bedroom 
walls. John found this to be extremely frightening 
and required comforting. Then there was the inci- 
dent with “Roary Lion.” My work at P&G often 
involved viewing presentations by media repre- 
sentatives, who frequently left a tchotchke behind. 
On one occasion this was a very small lion, fur ruff 
and all. He had some clockwork within, and when 
wound up, his head would turn from side to side and 
he would emit a small roar. We thought John would 
be delighted, but in fact he was thoroughly terror- 
ized and did not want the toy anywhere near. John’s 
grandmother Celestia presented him with a large 
stuffed lion that we named Clyde, of which he was 
very fond. I am pleased to report that in adulthood 
John has no fear of fire engines or lions. 
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Part of a sales brochure I created when we planned to move from Silverton to Kenwood. 
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Grandma Helen, John Jr., and Cathie. 


A scene in our first home. The couch I upholstered while John 
Jr. cried. The folding table I purchased in Aden, Arabia. A coffee 
table I made with a slab of marble. 








Our first home on Stewart Road in Cincinnati. Grandma Helen, 
Catherine, and Lenna Young, a realtor were touring and this 
house caught Catherines eye. 





Head of the Greek Goddess Hygia I purchased in Paris; 
displayed in our first home. Years later young David knocked it 
off a shelf as it frightened him. It was smashed. Rear View of our first home, on Stewart Road in Silverton. 





Thomas Henry Taylor 
Tom was born August 14,1959, just fifteen months 
after John. Compared with John’s lengthy birth, 
Catherine reported that Tom’s was relatively easy. 
John Jr. took his name from me. It was easy naming 
Tom, because there were Toms and Henrys in both 
Catherine’s and my family lines. 

The infant Tom had a problem. The expert staff 
at Christ Hospital noticed that his skin was slightly 
yellow, and neonatal jaundice was the diagnosis. It 
was suggested to us that there might have been a 
minor blood incompatibility between his parents. 
The result was that when Catherine was released 
from the hospital, infant Tom stayed behind. This 
was terribly upsetting to us both, particularly for 
the new mother being separated from her newborn 
child. As for me, I was frightened beyond all mea- 
sure. I began a fast that lasted for three days. Nei- 
ther before or after have I fasted more rigorously. 
The jaundice is caused by a super load of biliru- 
bin in the bloodstream. Bilirubin is an orange/yel- 
low substance resulting from the breakdown of red 
blood cells. Tom had to be kept in the hospital until 
his bilirubin had been brought down to a safe level. 
How this was accomplished, I do not know. I think 
there was a stay under a certain type of light, and 
certainly he was nourished or possibly medicated 
through needles applied to his heels. All’s well that 
ends well, and after a week or two, he was out of 
danger and joined us at home. His little heels bore 
scars for many years, and I was fond of telling Tom 
that heaven had run out of storks and that he was 
required to fly to the delivery room using the lit- 
tle wings that were attached to his heels. After he 
arrived at the hospital, his wings were cut off. He 
entirely bought into this tale. 


Living with Twins 
John and Tom were close enough in age for some 
to assume they were twins. They were only fifteen 
months apart. Catherine dressed the little boys taste- 
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fully but they were not usually dressed like twins— 
with one exception. When Johnny was about four, 
they had matching outfits with short pants, little 
dress coats, and caps in a plaid material. One of 
the shortcomings of living on Stewart Road was 
that there were no neighborhood children, so they 
played together at home. When John was about four, 
the two boys were chasing one another through the 
house. Exiting through the basement door into the 
yard, Tommy slammed the door on Johnny’s left 
index finger, severing its tip. There was howling and 
intense pain. I secured the tip and packed it in ice. 
Catherine was away at an MIA meeting. I called her, 
and she returned to watch Tom while I drove John to 
Christ Hospital. During the ride, John noticed that 
my white shirt was stained red with his blood. They 
could not help and sent me somewhere else. By the 
time we got assistance to stitch up the wound, the 
tip was not suitable for a graft. John was very brave. 
The wound healed nicely, though that finger is fore- 
shortened by about one-quarter inch. 

There was some sibling rivalry that extended 
for many years. John needed external stimuli; Tom 
was endlessly inventive and could entertain himself. 
In later childhood, John was slow to make friends, 
while Tom was highly social. In high school, John’s 
social skills blossomed, and he has had a host of 
friends in every aspect of his life. Tom too has had 
lifelong friendships. It’s interesting to observe that 
in their mature years, John and Natalie are highly 
involved in a hyperactive social life, whereas Tom 
and Carolyn are much more laid-back, with a tightly 
controlled social calendar. 

When Tom was about four, he had his tonsils 
removed at Christ Hospital. The hospital was just 
across Auburn Avenue opposite the brownstone 
where I first lived when I moved to Cincinnati. 
After the operation, Tom had to stay overnight in 
the hospital. He felt utterly sad and forsaken at 
being left alone. The next morning, Catherine went 
to the hospital to collect him. He was lying on his 
side in his crib-like bed and did not see his mother 
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“Brothers in Arms” 











when she silently approached. He looked very for- 


lorn. “Tomo,” she whispered. He immediately turned 
over and stood, clutching the bars of his bed, with 
a look of transcendent joy on his face. Catherine 
was very moved. Not too long after he returned 
home, a striking incident occurred. I believe I was 
in the basement with the two boys. Tom was given 
to fits of temper, and I picked him up to deal with 
a tantrum. He was wild, and I lost my temper and 
whacked him on the bottom. He inhaled and went 
limp. I pulled him away from my chest to see that 
he was unconscious and not breathing. This was 
beyond frightening. I rushed up two flights of steps 
to the top floor and screamed to Catherine, “I think 
I have killed Tommy!” Then miraculously he began 
to breathe and shortly came around. I was relieved 
he had recovered and heartsick to think I had mis- 
treated my child just after a tonsillectomy. 
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We soon learned that Tom’s way of dealing with 


certain situations—no doubt an involuntary reac- 
tion—was to hold his breath until he passed out. This 
happened several times in his early childhood. 

Tom suffered from another trauma of sorts, night 
terrors. Subsequently we learned that this is not 
unusual, but it was frightening at the time. Tom was 
probably five or six when one night he was scream- 
ing. I went in and picked him up and was walking 
about carrying him with his head on my shoulder. Sud- 
denly he pulled back and stared over my left shoulder 
with a look of abject terror on his face. It certainly 
scared me, and I quickly turned around fully expect- 
ing to see something very bad behind me. Soon I 
was able to calm Tommy down and put him back 
to bed. This sort of situation happened occasionally. 
On probably the last occasion, he jumped out of bed 
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and raced in terror all over his bedroom and even 
took a flying leap over his brother’s bed. 


Ginger, the Maniacal Cat 


I have always liked cats, and Catherine had one 
as a child, but cats were never a member of our 
household until the arrival of Ginger. Not long 
after Tom’s tonsillectomy, Catherine was in Mont- 
gomery, a suburb at the northern end of Cincinnati, 
shopping at the Plant Farm. She saw a basket of kit- 
tens and brought one home for the children. It was 
a striped ginger color, hence the name. This kitten 
was a hellion from the first. It was fond of getting on 
a high perch and leaping onto one’s head or shoul- 
ders, digging its claws in. Catherine recalls seeing 
Tom’s his eyes widen with surprise and fear when 
Ginger, seated on Tom’s lap, put one paw on each 
side of Tom’s head and peered into the little boy’s 
face as if to say, “Okay, kiddo, what game shall we 
play next?” 

One of our next-door neighbors, Virginia Gettle- 
finger, had a budgie bird, which she kept caged in her 
kitchen. One evening I was putting household trash 
in the container alongside our house. Virginia was 
doing the same, and she said, “I am so afraid that 
your cat is after Billy” (her budgie). 

I said, “Oh, Virginia, that’s silly. Billy is ina cage 
in your kitchen, and Ginger is just a kitten.” At that 
moment, there was the sound of a scuffle just at my 
feet. When I moved the garbage container, what did 
I see but Ginger wrestling with a bird in her claws! 
Virginia was shocked and dismayed and so was I. 

What about Billy? One sultry, humid evening 
when our windows were open, I heard a voice in 
distress from down in the valley of the yard we 
shared with the Gettlefingers. Virginia, in a diapha- 
nous robe that was floating about her shoulders, was 
running madly to and fro, calling, “Billy! Billy Get- 
tlefinger! Come home!” It seems Billy had slipped 
out of his cage, out into the yard, and into existential 
freedom, never more to be seen! 


Virginia had come from a moneyed background 
it would seem, notwithstanding her marriage to Al 
and her modest home. She had many pieces of fine 
furniture. I do not know how it came about, but 
I suppose Virginia noticed that Catherine enjoyed 
cutting the grass in our yard. Al would not cut the 
grass in his yard, and Virginia could not. So, she 
and Catherine reached a bargain. If Catherine would 
cut her grass X times, Virginia would present her 
with a beautiful table with an inlaid top. We still 
have the table, and we prize it. We keep it in our 
bedroom, where it is topped by the great cut crystal 
vase Helen Pearson inherited from her great-uncle 
Henry and turned into a lamp. 

And what was the fate of the fiendish Ginger? 
She was fond of running across Stewart Road into 
the deep woods on the other side. More than once 
she returned to our house with some small, bleed- 
ing animal that we'd have to catch and dispose of. 
Ginger made one last trip and was killed by a car. I 
can imagine that Ginger is now a tiger queen in the 
purlicus of heaven. 


Memories of John Jr. 
I have so many wonderful memories of all my sons 
that it would take a book to retail them all. “What?” 
you say. “You are writing a book.” Yes, of course 
I am, but I want to get my history finished before 
my life is over, so I have to stick to the highlights. 
Despite this hope, there is an impediment to my 
progress. Quite often I send one or all my boys an 
email with a question about some event or other. 
This email almost always triggers their sending me 
a flood of recollections about other important events 
that I may have forgot. These additional recollec- 
tions are, of course, blessings in disguise. 

When we were building our home in Sturbridge, 
we lived for some months in an apartment on Gate- 
wood Lane in Silverton. I was busy with my work 
at P&G and as stake president, so I was not much 
aware of the lively time Johnny was having in this 
new neighborhood. He reports that he had more 





John Jr. 


friends there than he had anywhere else while grow- 
ing up. He was five but had free reign to roam the 
neighborhood and visit many other apartments. How 
the world has changed. He made friends with a cute 
girl who taught him how to ride a bike without train- 
ing wheels. One morning he told me he had a girl- 
friend, and I responded by saying that he was too 
young to have a girlfriend. In telling me this story, 
John said, “These days a father would be clapping 
for joy to know his son was exhibiting signs of being 
a heterosexual male.” His age at that time is estab- 
lished by his memory of being in someone’s apart- 
ment when the assassination of JFK was announced 
(November 22, 1963). 

John reminded me recently that when we first 
moved into our new home on Westover Circle, a new 
expressway, I-75, was under construction, and it 
passed within a hundred yards of our home. The 
newly laid concrete was beautiful and smooth, and 
it was a delight to take our bicycles under the fence 
and cruise on an empty four-lane highway that would 
soon be filled with heavy interstate traffic. 

John had determination and stubbornness in rich 
abundance. On the edge of the concrete park- 
ing apron outside our new garage, I’d planted a 
four-inch metal pole filled with concrete to pro- 
vide stability and put up a backboard, hoop, and 
net. Johnny was particularly interested, and with a 
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new basketball, he was out practicing. By and by 
he came in tearfully to tell me he could not get the 
ball high enough in the air to make a basket. I told 
him that I would give him a dollar the first time he 
made a basket. Within a few minutes, he returned in 
glee to claim the dollar. 

It has always been of great amusement to the 
boys that one time I was so angry with John about 
something that I turned him over my knee and gave 
him a great whack. It happened that he had a jack- 
knife in his back pocket, and I am the one that reaped 
the harvest of pain. 

When we built a new home and moved to Ken- 
wood, we were pleased to be in the Indian Hill School 
District, one of the top systems in the country. The 
Concord grade school the boys attended was in our 
neighborhood and only a couple of blocks away. A 
little later Catherine had a job at the Concord school 
teaching kindergarten. In time the boys moved on 
to the Indian Hill middle school and high school, 
where they thrived. 


A Scary Auto Accident 


One summer day when the boys were in grade school, 
Catherine was on some sort of errand, and John and 
Tom were seated alongside her in the passenger 
seat. In those days, safety belts were not standard 
equipment, so none of them were buckled in. I was 
not present and do not know the details, but it seems 
that another driver ran through a stop sign and 
Catherine crashed into the other car. This scenario 
scares me, because my young sister Kathryn was 
killed in a similar situation in Hollister, California, 
when she ran a stop sign and another car T-boned 
her. The impact of Catherine’s car hitting the other 
vehicle threw both boys into the windshield. Amaz- 
ingly, neither she nor the two boys were signifi- 
cantly injured. Our car was not much damaged, but 
we had to replace the windshield. 

One striking result of the accident was that when 
the two little heads hit the windshield, two circu- 
lar cobweb marks were left in the unbreakable 
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windshield just the size of each boy’s head. John 
has since remarked, “But for that accident, we’d 
probably both be titans of industry!” 


The Philadelphia Cream Cheese 
Lawyer 

John was always argumentative and very stub- 
born, and we called him our “Philadelphia Cream 
Cheese Lawyer,” foreshadowing his actual career. 
As a teenager, he was determined that we should 
buy a membership in the YMCA swimming pool. 
We already had access to the Kenwood swimming 
pool, and Catherine and I felt we could not afford 
it. John got on this case and persisted so long, hard, 
and effectively that he finally wore us down and 
we bought in. John remembers playing racquet- 
ball there with Dana Baldwin, swimming there, and 
using the available weight-lifting equipment. 

He didn’t always win. When the boys were 
smaller, we’d taken a vacation trip west and were 
headed for Yellowstone. Somewhere I’d purchased 
two large packages of comic books that had been 
retumed to the distributor with the covers ripped off, 
to read while we were travelling. Each boy had his 
own package of maybe fifteen comic books. John 
had made a deal of some sort with Tom that when 
John finished his block of comics, Tom would let 
him open his package. Despite the bargain, Tom 
reneged, and a loud quarrel resulted, but Tom would 
not yield. I had to intercede. John was frustrated, 
though, for on opening the other package, he found 
that 1t contained the same comic books as the first. 

It was on that same trip that, having gone far up 
some desolate road in the park, I decided it was time 
to turn around. Tom strenuously objected. He had 
been studying the map and pointed out that we were 
not far from the “Obsiddony” Cliffs that he badly 
wanted to see. This area was highly valued by the 
Indians of North America as the richest source of 
obsidian, which was used to make fine arrowheads. 

As a young child, John became seriously asth- 
matic and when attacked would have great difficulty 





John and Tom perusing Esquire s “What Every Young Man 
Should Know.” 


breathing. He seemed to have become sensitive to 
many allergens. Catherine was referred to a very fine 
local physician specializing in pediatric allergies, Dr. 
Robert Ausdenmoore, and over the course of many 
years, he was able to help John to completely over- 
come this condition. But in the early years, John had 
some difficult episodes, and on a number of occa- 
sions, I had to rush him to the hospital for a shot of 
Adrenalin. Hospitals take juvenile respiratory emer- 
gencies seriously. I would call in advance to say 
that I was rushing my child to the hospital, and they 
would be waiting to take him in immediately. The 
results of administering Adrenalin are nothing short 
of miraculous. John could be gasping for breath as 
if each would be his last, and within seconds after a 
shot, his ability to breath would be restored and his 
breathing would be normal. There were many nights 
when little John was struggling and I would get into 
his bed and hold him in my arms and tell him to 
breathe in unison with me, which practice seemed 
to help alleviate his panic. 


In the early days of John’s work with Dr. Ausden- 
moore, I take credit for solving one mystery. The 
doctor was trying to find a drug that would help 
ward off attacks and was not having much success. 
I recalled that Catherine’s father, Cyril, also had 
asthma and that he always had the drug Tedral close 
at hand. I reported this to Dr. Ausdenmoore. He 
immediately tried it with John, and it was extremely 
effective. However, there was a problem. I was very 
involved in youth-related activities and always 
made sure my boys were included in fathers and 
sons’ outings, Scout campouts, etc. John simply 
would not remember to bring his Tedral, and his 
dumb father would forget to see that he did. The sad 
result was that on more than one occasion when 
John was exposed to campfire smoke or other out- 
door allergens, I would have to grab him up and 
rush home, sometimes leaving Tom and our camping 
gear behind. One summer, on assignment I took our 
family to the Philmont Scout Ranch in New Mex- 
ico. John was an eleven-year-old Scout. Though he 
participated during the day with the older Scouts, 
at night he was brought back to base to stay over- 
night. At night he had bouts with asthma. The days 
including long hikes were difficult for him because of 
disrupted sleep. 

A year or two later as a full-fledged Scout, John 
accompanied me to the great North American Scout 
Encampment at Letchworth State Park in New York. 
We had one big event at the Hill Cumorah and were 
seated amidst grass and weeds, and it was touch 
and go, Tedral or not. These negative experiences 
dampened John’s enthusiasm for Scouting, and it 
is understandable why he did not pursue the Eagle 
rank. It is a great blessing that as an adult he seems 
not to have asthma in any significant way. There is 
an interesting side note about Tedral. John has done a 
little internet search and discovered this potent drug 
was withdrawn from the market in 1993. Tedral, in 
combination with theophylline, ephedrine, and phe- 
nobarbital, is essentially a form of speed. He says, 
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“No wonder Tedral made me feel great and gave me 
a burst of energy!” 


John’s Love Affair with “Dooks” 


For some silly reason, we had a habit of calling the 
books that were all around our house “dooks.” John 
was an avid reader from the time he first learned how 
to do it. His taste ultimately outraced the fare in the 
children’s, or juvenile, section of the various libraries 
in our community. At his request I signed a permis- 
sion form provided by the Camargo Library allowing 
him to check out any book, even if marked as having 
adult content. John always appreciated my faith in 
his good judgment, as reflected in this decision. 


The Very Sad Typewriter Story 
I regard this incident as a serious blot on my escutch- 
eon. On December 22, 2019, John gave a very mov- 
ing Christmas message talk in the Westlake Village 
Ward. Woven into his message was this story: 


One year when I was a kid, the gift I really 
wanted was an electric typewriter. I know 
that’s a pretty nerdy Christmas present; maybe 
I thought I was an aspiring writer, but for 
whatever reason it’s what I really wanted. It 
would have been an expensive gift and my 
parents repeatedly tamped down my expec- 
tations because it was beyond their financial 
resources at the time. Still, I had the faith of a 
mustard seed. I convinced myself they would 
somehow come through. On Christmas morn- 
ing, even after all the gifts were opened and 
there was no electric typewriter, I still thought 
they’d say, ’’And now your final gift is hid- 
den behind the couch!” It didnt happen. My 
parents saw my disappointment and reminded 
me how many times they’d told me they could 
not afford to get what I wanted. The story has 
achieved mythological status in our family. To 
this day my mom says, ”T wish we'd stretched 


d 


to get you that electric typewriter.’ 
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John goes right on stage with Emmy Lou Harris. 


There is an afterword. Before too long, P&G was 
replacing some older model Smith Corona typewrit- 
ers, and I was able to buy one in excellent condition 
at a fraction of the original price. John made good 
use of this machine for many years in high school 
and college. 


Failed Musicians 
My mother’s family was very musical, and this talent 
stretched back to my grandmother’s Nash family. My 
mother’s sisters and brother had very nice voices. The 
Johnson Sisters Trio was in great demand to perform 
at wakes and weddings all over Utah Valley. Violet 
and Rhoda became professional musicians and teach- 
ers. We had a nice piano, a spinet, in our home, and 
naturally my mother wanted me to learn to play. I 
was enrolled with Mrs. Simmons to teach me the 
ropes. The method used by Mrs. Simmons was ill 
chosen and was based on a nonsensical focus on 
“bottoms, middles, and tops.” After a summer in her 
hands, in which it was demonstrated that I had no tal- 
ent, everyone threw in the towel, and I was allowed 


to sink back into obscurity. Genetically I was a non- 
musical Taylor, rather than a musical Johnson. 

Children in the Indian Hill school system were 
invited to develop their musical talent if they had 
any. Early in high school, John was intrigued by 
drumming and got some training, but Gene Krupa 
he was not. We had a nice piano in our home, another 
spinet, and John was recruited to be our designated 
player. He did not care for it and ultimately refused 
to take more lessons. Tom was then given some 
lessons. At this point John decided he had better get 
back into the game and restarted his lessons anew. 
John actually learned to play reasonably well, though 
I don’t believe he kept at it. Meanwhile, as I will dis- 
cuss later, Tom got interested in cello and dropped 
out of the piano game. Bottom line: we are a family 
that enjoys music in all its forms, from grand opera 
all the way down to the bottom (whatever that is), 
but we are listeners, not performers. 


How John Became a First-Class 
Photographer 

In the Fifth Grade, one of John’s friends, Tim Cornish, 
had a darkroom, and he amazed John by showing 
him how to develop a print. John had owned a 
Brownie camera and bought an Instamatic to use on 
a family vacation. When John was fifteen or sixteen, 
Roger Tuttle, a church friend, showed him how to 
develop black-and-white negatives. With family 
encouragement, John ordered a darkroom kit from a 
magazine and tried to set up a darkroom in our base- 
ment, but a great amount of effort was required to 
block all the windows. 

Then occurred an event that astonished me. Open- 
ing off the entryway of our home was an attractively 
furnished and highly useful guest bathroom. John 
persuaded his mother to let him convert it into a 
darkroom. I was very proud of Catherine, who read- 
ily agreed. This was really a big deal, because his 
arrangements essentially took this room out of ser- 
vice for several years, but he was on the way to a 
hobby that paid big dividends. I emphasize that 


Catherine was always focused on making John feel 
that he was headed for great success in his life. 
Throughout his childhood and adolescence, she 
never ceased to tell him that he was very smart. He 
believed her. Of course, it was true. John graduated 
from Indian Hill High with a full-tuition National 
Merit Scholarship to BYU. 

He obtained a fine Olympus camera and tele- 
photo lens and during his senior year was a pho- 
tographer for the Indian Hill High School paper, 
the Chieftain. He developed self-confidence in this 
role, and I remember attending an Emmy Lou Harris 
concert with him someplace, and he was down on 
the stage taking close-up shots. In fact, one of his 
photos from that occasion is the best picture of her 
I’ve ever seen. 

After returning from his mission, he served as a 
nonpaid member of the BYU Daily Universe staff 
and was then hired as a photo editor and photogra- 
pher until his senior year, when he was overtaken by 
other opportunities. 


John the “Bug Fixer” 

When John returned from his mission, the new com- 
puter age was in full swing, and back at BYU, he 
minored in computer science. During the Christmas 
break, in Cincinnati, he took an interview with HS, 
a local computer software company, and lined up 
a job for the following summer. One of the prin- 
cipals was Lloyd Baldwin, a member of our local 
congregation. The following January, John took a 
semester off to fly to Thailand to meet with Tom, 
just released from his mission. On his return, John 
worked again for IIS through June or July before he 
returned to BYU for the summer semester. Though 
computer science was never intended to be his métier, 
he learned how to code at IIS and was good at find- 
ing and fixing bugs, the coding irrelevancies or errors 
that plague computer software programs. This expe- 
rience was highly useful, because familiarity with 
coding helped him in his legal career in research and 
copious writing assignments. 
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Nodzarodacratz 


In high school John developed a serious interest in 
bowling and at one point belonged to three school 
or youth leagues. He and his friends named one of 
the clubs Nodzarodacratz. John tells me that I had 
a dream in which that word was featured and I told 
him of it. He and his friend Rich Starkey were try- 
ing to come up with a name for their bowling team, 
and they decided to use the word from my dream. 
One Christmas, he asked for a personalized bowl- 
ing ball, especially drilled to fit his grip. He recetved 
this gift and, I have no doubt, made good use of it. 
After his mission and college, the special bowl- 
ing ball was relegated to the attic. In the two or 
three years we were preparing for our move from 
Cincinnati to Provo, I continually bombarded John 
and Tom, at first with pleas and later with warnings 
and threats, that they must look after all the files, 
gear, books, discarded sports equipment, and elec- 
tronic and hardware parts (more about this when I 
write about Tom) that filled the attic. My pleas were 
largely ignored, and when we had a large estate sale, 
most of the aforesaid items went into the trash or 
were sold, including the bowling ball. I honestly 
thought selling it was not a problem, because John 
had never expressed a scintilla of concern about it. 
Some years later when we were solidly established 
in our new home on North Oak Lane in Provo, John 
decided he might take up bowling once more, and 
he asked me for his personalized ball. When I told 
him it had been sold in Ohio, he was incredulous; 
more, he was angry on hearing the bad news. I was 
sorry, of course, but unrepentant. 


College and Mission 


John’s high school friends were off to prestigious 
colleges, and John had some misgivings about going 
to BYU, but in the fall of 1976, he was admitted to 
the Late Summer Honors program. John was cor- 
responding with his friend Nick Gall, who was at 
Yale, and John was sometimes envious. During 
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his spring break, Nick took a three-day bus trip to 
Provo and accompanied John on campus and in 
classes. Nick was a handsome fellow with long hair 
hanging down his back. Instead of being treated as 
a pariah, he was as warmly embraced as a visiting 
potentate. He enjoyed his visit and made John feel 
fortunate to be at BYU. In turn, John drove to New 
Haven as his freshman year ended and spent a week 
with Nick at Yale. 

John had taken with him to Provo the family- 
owned Kawasaki (75 cc) Mini-Trail motorbike to 
provide transportation. He tried to take Julie Renner 
to a dance, but her dress caught in the chain, and 
the shoulder seams ripped. She put on John’s jacket, 
and they drove back to her dorm and never made it 
to the dance. 

John entered the Salt Lake City mission home in 
September 1977 and served in the Arizona Tempe 
Mission until August 1979. After spending a week 
with us in Cincinnati, he returned to BYU to start 
his sophomore year driving my relatively new 1976 
Chevette. I sold it to him for $800, the same price 
Tom paid for my 1971 Camaro. To fund that pur- 
chase, John got a part-time job working for a semes- 
ter at a graphic arts printshop in Lindon. 


Why a Career in Law? 
Being teased mercilessly about being a “Philadel- 
phia Cream Cheese lawyer” for years, what chance 
did he have? As a boy, he’d enjoyed a TV Series 
called Judd for the Defense. He majored in English 
because he liked literature, and also because it was a 
good prelaw major. One year he received the Student 
of the Year award from the English Department 
and was honored at a banquet. At the end of his 
freshman year, he spent a week with Nick Gall at 
Yale, and they viewed the movie The Paper Chase, 
which directed his attention to Harvard. Deciding to 
pursue law, he began to prepare for the LSAT test 
through use of workbooks, prep classes, and prac- 
tice tests, which greatly enhanced his performance 
when he took the actual test. He was surprised and 


elated to get a perfect score of eight hundred. His 
Honors professor Karen Lynn persuaded the BYU 
Daily Universe to run a story about his achievement. 
She assisted him in writing the essay required for 
his law school application, even though earlier she 
had told him he would go to law school “over her 
dead body” because she thought he might be better 
suited for a career in academics. Ultimately, he was 
accepted by the law schools at Harvard, Stanford, 
and Yale. John graduated from BYU with a summa 
cum laude BA. 

John concentrated at Harvard. Ill give one exam- 
ple. He came home for Christmas in 1982 after his first 
semester at Harvard. Our dear friend Bette Kramer 
had an unoccupied apartment, which she loaned to 
John. He holed up there to study, and we hardly saw 
him during the holiday vacation. Three years later 
John graduated magna cum laude with a JD. 

In April of one of those years, possibly 1984, 
Catherine, David, and I drove over to Cambridge to 
visit John for a couple of days. He had made arrange- 
ments for us to stay in Marguerite Gong’s apartment. 
We had a grand time. Catherine even visited the envi- 
rons where she taught school years before. One eye- 
opener for me was our visit to the famed Walden 
Pond, which in my mind’s eye was a scummy little 
pool in a bright meadow. I could not have been more 
mistaken, for it was a giant dark lake surrounded 
by deep forests. As we concluded our visit, a terri- 
ble snowstorm was blowing up the Atlantic Coast, 
and there were concordant travel warnings for the 
Northeast and Midwest. We had to depart for home 
in the midst of heavy snow. The roads to the west 
were covered with icy ruts and deep snow. We were 
driving a quite-new Toyota Tercel, a small and light 
car. The undercarriage took such a pounding for the 
several days we were travelling west that I feared 
for its survival. 

After his first year at Harvard, John clerked for 
a law firm in Salt Lake City. After his second year, 
he split his summer clerking for Cravath Swaine & 
Moore in New York and a firm in Phoenix. While 


in Phoenix, he received a call from Federal Judge 
Higginbotham and after a series of interviews was 
offered a clerkship. There’s a funny story behind 
that hiring, which John only learned much later. 
Judge Higginbotham had hired two clerks and was 
having a problem finding a third he felt was quali- 
fied. His two clerks, who were Jewish, screened 
all the applications without success. The judge said, 
“Show me the pile of reject applications.” He leafed 
through them, and John’s turned up. The judge asked, 
“How come an applicant with these credentials 
ended up in the reject pile?” 

They responded by saying, “You just hired a Mor- 
mon clerk from Stanford, and we presumed you 
would not want a second Mormon clerk.” 

The judge looked at them incredulously and 
exclaimed, “I hired two Jewish clerks this year, 
didn’t I?” 

John eventually accepted a position with the 
Los Angeles firm of Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher and 
worked there for more than six years but was not 
happy, initially slaving over “gas station leases” 
during corporate law rotation. He soon moved into 
litigation, which he liked better, and had the oppor- 
tunity to handle a few appeals. The culture there 
encouraged turning up new clients at the country 
club and golf course, and John did not like golf! He 
talked often of giving up the law and going back to 
school to get a degree in English lit, live in a garret, 
and teach. 

During his last two years at Gibson Dunn, he 
was assigned to work with Cheryl Justice, a brilliant 
younger partner with a reputation of being extremely 
demanding and difficult to please. As a consequence, 
she was perceived by associates as being notoriously 
difficult to work with. In short, it felt to John like a 
career-threatening assignment, and he asked me for 
advice, which, as always, I freely gave. John has 
since told me that I advised him to make it his mis- 
sion “to do whatever she expected and to make her 
happy with my work.” My mind is very clear that 
was not my advice. I told him his mission should 
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be to make her feel that he was doing everything he 
could to make her more successful in doing her job. 
But whatever, John eventually told Cheryl that he 
was interested in a job opening with the splendid 
appellate law firm Horvitz & Levy. In a happy coin- 
cidence, Cheryl’s next-door neighbor and friend 
was a partner at Horvitz, and she sent them a glow- 
ing letter of recommendation, and John received an 
offer. As they say, “The rest is history.” 

John has received many awards and honors, the 
three I like best are being named to the list of the 
top 100 leading lawyers of California (2009), being 
named Outstanding Lawyer of the Year by the LA 
Chapter of the J. Reuben Clark Law Society (2017), 
and in shortly after being named president of the 
California Academy of Appellate Lawyers (2020). 


Along Came Natalie 

John has always had an active social life and many 
friends, including attractive women. He survived 
a broken engagement. John at about the age of 
thirty was gloomy about meeting the right girl. 
He purchased his first home, an 1,100 square-foot, 
two-bedroom “cottage” in west Los Angeles. A 
friend at church gave John the name and telephone 
number of Natalie Leilani Smith. They went out on 
a blind date after she’d moved to Long Beach after 
a three-year stint working in the computer science 
industry in Washington, DC. Less than a year later, 
they were married in the Salt Lake Temple. Natalie 
told me she liked John from the first, finding him 
pleasant, intelligent, and fun to talk to. She thought 
he was nice looking with dark brown eyes. They 
went to a nice restaurant for dinner and talked a lot 
about books. 


A New York City Escapade 
with Dad 


Since its inception, I have been a member of the 
Anthony Trollope Society, which is based in Lon- 
don but has a very active affiliate organization in the 
United States. Annually there is a black-tie dinner 
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The annual Trollope dinners at the Groler or Knickerbocker clubs 
are black tie affairs. 


and program at the Knickerbocker Club in New 
York City. It is very swank. I’d attended the Trol- 
lope Centenary in London years ago but never the 
New York affair. I invited John to accompany me 
to the dinner scheduled for May 2002, and to my 
delight, he arranged his affairs. I flew in from Salt 
Lake, and he, from Los Angeles. We made a connec- 
tion at the New York airport, which was very satis- 
fying because I had a small cell phone I did not trust 
and it seemed a miracle that we were able to link 
up. We took a cab to the grand Marriott Hotel on 
42nd Street, where I’d booked our accommodations 
using Marriott “points” garmmered by virtue of several 
timeshares I owned. 

We arrived late in the day and had excellent Reu- 
ben sandwiches at a nearby restaurant. I mortified 
John by addressing the waitress by the name on her 
tag. John recently said, “Nick Gall’s dad does that 
also. It must be a generational thing.” 

We spent several days in the city. Many details 
are hazy in my mind, somewhat confused by a simi- 
lar visit to New York I took with David in May 2010, 


eight years later. In preparing this chapter, I asked 
both John and David to wrack their memories, and 
I can reconstruct a lot of details, not necessarily in 
order. I have a good friend from my P&G days that 
had at that time an apartment in the city just a sub- 
way stop from Times Square, Irwin Srob. Irwin had 
been with an ad agency and was highly involved 
with me during the many years I was managing print 
contracts and scheduling ad placements in a host of 
magazines. We had many friends among magazine 
representatives. Irwin arranged a cocktail party and 
invited ten or twelve of them, and it was a delightful 
occasion. I was proud to have John with me. 

We took in a few Broadway shows. The only one 
I remember is Mamma Mia. The tickets were expen- 
sive, but I invited Irwin to accompany us as my guest. 
I knew nothing about Mamma Mia except that the 
producers had taken ABBA’s unrelated song reper- 
tory and strung them together to frame an absurd 
story. Notwithstanding, it was tremendously enter- 
taining. We really enjoyed it. Years later a movie 
was made of this highly popular musical. I hated it. 

In the few days we were in New York, we 
moved fast and made great use of our time. I took 
John downtown to Columbia University and visited 
John Jay Hall, where I’d lived in 1955 and 1956, 
and Butler Library, where I’d had a wonderful part- 
time job. The business school itself was in a differ- 
ent location, and of course we toured the sprawling 
campus. 

We took a cab out to Washington Heights to visit 
the Cloisters, a vast museum in Fort Tryon Park. The 
Cloisters specializes in medieval European architec- 
ture, sculpture, and decorative arts. 

We stood in a very long line to ascend to the top 
of the Empire State Building. At Rockefeller Center 
we took a tour of the NBC television network stu- 
dios and the stage area for Saturday Night Live. 

A trip to New York would not be complete with- 
out a visit to the famous library and the vast reading 
room that has played a great role in the thousands of 
books that have been researched and written there. 
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Tommy Taylor, five months old, with Cathie. 


John purchased a pair of bookends that modeled the 
great stone lions that guard the main entrance. 

The Trollope Society dinner was either on Fri- 
day or Saturday night. We were attired in the tuxe- 
dos we’d brought with us and looked splendid. It was 
a posh affair. I renewed acquaintance with my friend 
N. John Hall, distinguished professor emeritus of 
Bronx Community College and the world’s leading 
Trollope scholar. John turned eighty-seven in January 
2020. The dinner was excellent; the table company 
was engaging; the lecture was superb though I’ve for- 
gotten the subject. 

On Sunday, we attended church at the Manhattan 
Second Ward, located in the church’s new location 
on Columbus Avenue, a one-minute walk from Lin- 
coln Center and the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Possibly on Sunday afternoon, John’s great friend 
and mentor Karen Lynn Davidson and her husband, 
David, invited us to lunch at their nearby apartment. 
David Davidson was a close friend of Page Busken, 
and we had become acquainted. It was a lovely lun- 
cheon and a wonderful reunion for John and Karen. 
The occasion was made even more interesting when 
Professor Richard Bushman and his wife appeared 
for a visit. Bushman is Gouverneur Morris Professor 
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Emeritus of History emeritus at Columbia Univer- 
sity. He would later author the definitive Joseph 
Smith: Rough Stone Rolling. 

Then we flew away from New York to reenter 
the lone and dreary world. Having John with me on 
this trip was a joyous experience, and I hope he felt 
the same. 


Memories of Tom, “The Great” 
Now to deal with Tom, “the Great,” as we styled 
him during his early years and even today. He often 
refers to himself as “Tomas,” and his brothers fol- 
low suit. 

Tom was and is a very unusual person, but you 
don’t have to take my word for it. Ask anyone who 
knows him. 

As a small child, he was very cuddly. That is, 
it was fun to hold him. But as soon as he was able 
to walk, he was anxious to get down and be about 
his business. He was highly active and indepen- 
dent from the git-go. He was entranced by any sort 
of moving device. When the boys were three or 
four, I spotted a wonderful rocking horse in a 
store not far from my office. It was large, and I 
had difficulty lugging it back to my parking spot 
near P&G. It was great fun for Santa to give it 
to them for Christmas. Tom was particularly fond 
of getting into the saddle and rocking off to Not- 
tinghamshire. Catherine recalls that once he rode 
until he drowsed and, sleepful, toppled out of the 
saddle. Tommy was fascinated by anything with 
wheels. Catherine was looking for antique items 
at Goodwill or Salvation Army. I suppose he was 
with her when they spotted some sort of little cart 
with pedals, and she bought it for him. He gloried 
in it. He was always fond of making up little non- 
sense songs that only he could understand. When 
he was on his little cart, he would sing, “I’m rid- 
ing my skaackle-car-haha!” 
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Tom the Builder 


One summer when Tom was four or five, Catherine 
and the boys were staying with the Pearsons in Salt 
Lake City. By this time Cyril had retired and they’d 
moved west. Tom found some sticks of lumber and 
also found some nails and a hammer in a tool chest 
and cobbled together a little table. This project was 
a faint shadow of things to come. Tom now has fully 
equipped shops and is a skilled cabinetmaker. To 
my design, he has made many items I highly prize 
from walnut salvaged from a tree on our property in 
Cincinnati. I brought a couple of walnut logs west 
with me when I retired. Tom made a display easel, 
two letter trays, a business card holder, and a file 
card box all of walnut. And from other wood, he’s 





“Peter Rabbit” 


made numerous pieces of furniture we use daily. The 
picce de résistance is a wonderfully crafted television 
cabinet and drawers, which is a marvel of cabinetry 
he made for me one Christmas. It was made out of 
white oak. Leaping ahead about forty years, David 
lived in Forest Grove, Oregon. In an empty lot next 
to his home, there was a very large and beautiful 
white oak tree. To make use of the lot, the owner 
wanted the tree removed. Tom, who then lived in 
Redmond, Washington, came down and with his 
good friend Dave Burnard, who lived just down the 
block, cut the tree down and ran the lumber through 
a sawmill. The wood was stored at Dave Burnard’s 
home for many years while it seasoned. Tom has 
made magnificent furniture from this white oak tree 
for all the members of his family. Now back to the 
early years of Tom, “the Great.” 

I often had to make a trip to the hardware store, 
and Tommy loved going with me. “Hardware” will 
always play a huge role in his life. Many homes 
were being built in Sturbridge, our neighborhood. 
He could always find scraps of wood, and discarded 
nails were scattered about. He had a large box full. 
Once we were visiting the hardware store in Mont- 
gomery. He spotted a large bin filled with the holy 
grail, concrete nails. On our arriving home, I found 
his pockets contained a handful of concrete nails. 
We turned back and returned the nails with profuse 
apologies, and I believe it was a good learning expe- 
rience. Another Saturday I was going somewhere on 
an errand. Tommy, perhaps accurately, thought I 
was headed to the hardware store. On this occasion 
he was probably about eight. He put up an awful 
fuss when he found he was not to go, and as my 
auto rounded the comer of our property, in a rage he 
picked up a small rock and hurled it, striking the car. 
In hot anger I stopped the car and ran to catch him, 
and fast as he ran, I was faster. He was wide-eyed 
with terror as I grabbed him up and gave him a great 
whack on the rear. It was not my finest hour. 


A Remarkable Story about 
Tithing 

Tom has always been an innovative thinker. Almost 
from the time my sons were born, I made it a firm 
practice to place them on my lap and read stories to 
them. I am convinced that this has greatly enriched 
their lives. In the evenings, I always had stake work 
to occupy several hours, but I would read to the boys 
before they had their bath, which they took together. 
On this notable occasion, they were probably five or 
six. I was teaching them about tithing and explain- 
ing the 10 percent principle in language they could 
understand, that, of every ten pennies they earned, 
one penny was paid to the bishop as tithing. We 
were using pennies to demonstrate. 

Tom was amazed. “I have to give one penny?” 
Then he used a surprisingly adult phrase: “I won’t 
do it. I can’t get ahead if I have to do that!” 

This response made me very angry, and I didn’t 
know how to deal with it. Then off they went to the 
bathtub. My study was nearby, and I could hear the 
two prattling in the tub. When Catherine had them 
warm and dry in their jammies, they came back to me. 

“Daddy,” Tommy said, “I have changed my mind, 
and I will pay my penny.” My heart gave a glad 
leap, and I was filled with joy that this little boy 
had thought it through and now wanted to be a tithe 
payer, and I gave him a big hug. 

Johnny chipped in, “Yeah, Daddy. I told him if he 
didn’t pay his tithing, Heavenly Father would make 
him sick!” 


A Very, Very Sad Halloween Story 
While we were building our new home in Kenwood, 
we had to move out of our first home on Stewart 
Road, which we had sold. During the construction 
and until we could move in, we rented an apartment 
on Gatewood Lane in Silverton. Our quarters were 
a little cramped, but we were comfortable enough. 
The other folks in our building were friendly. I 
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remember one fellow who was a champion archer. 
In the apartment just above ours was a father and son 
who owned a metal fabrication company. They were 
both large and heavy men. One night they came in 
very late, drunk, and began an altercation. The noise 
was epoch. There must have been body slamming, 
for the ceiling and walls reverberated. I thought 
the furnishings would be destroyed and someone 
maimed. The next time I saw them, they appeared to 
be perfectly amiable and in mint condition. 

One day when Tom was probably three or four, 
he came in to tell Catherine that he had seen a large 
black butterfly on the ground that appeared to be sick. 
She went out to take a look and saw a black bat 
stretched out on the ground. Everyone always fears 
bat encounters because of rabies. She promptly went 
in and got boiling water, and dead or alive the bat 
was dispatched. 

Now the very sad Halloween story. I cannot say 
for sure whether the locale was our apartment on 
Gatewood Lane or back at Stewart Road. John Jr. 
opines the latter and thinks they were three and four 
years old. This idea is difficult to accept, for Stewart 
Road is a busy street and we had not too many neigh- 
bors. Memories are very difficult to sort. Tom has a 
vivid recollection of my making him and John cos- 
tumes that dressed them like little devils and they 
had little wooden pitchforks. This is Tom’s mem- 
ory, not mine. However, I remember the denoue- 
ment clearly. Each little boy had a good-size paper 
sack—plastic grocery bags had not been invented— 
in which all the treasured trick-or-treat candy was 
to be placed. The evening was cool and moist. The 
boys were short; the bag was tall and dragged upon 
the dewy grass. The little boys reached home very, 
very sad, for the bottom of the paper bags had got 
wet, and all the candy had fallen out, never to be 
seen again. 
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The Czechoslovakian-Tickle- 

and-Chokia-Vine 
A place we enjoyed visiting was the Krohn Con- 
servatory in Eden Park. It was a huge glassed-in 
arboretum with separate halls exhibiting live trop- 
ical plants, trees, and shrubs; arid and semidesert 
plants; etc. Many of the wonderful specimens were 
huge, reaching high up almost out of sight, with tan- 
gles of vines, almost a jungle. I told the boys that 
years before, an unfortunate man made the mistake 
of getting too close to a strange plant that reached 
out with strong tendrils and wrapped them around 
his body and whirled him up to the top of the arbo- 
retum. He was still up there hidden in the vines, just 
a dry desiccated husk with all the juices sucked out 
by the Czechoslovakian-Tickle-and-Chokia-Vine. 
On the road past the Krohn, there was a short tun- 
nel, and it was required that when we went through, 
with windows rolled down, all the occupants of the 
car must scream, “Boohrrr-Reehhm!” You ask why? 
Why not? 


Dad and Boys’ Day Out 


To give Catherine a break and to entertain the boys, 
sometime every December a Saturday would be 
proclaimed “Dad and Boys’ Day Out.” We’d leave 
early in the morning, park downtown, and begin a 
long walk. First, we’d go to the CG&E Company 
to see a huge and elaborate electric train exhibit, 
which could entertain for hours. Then we’d go up 
to Pogue’s and Shillito’s department stores to view 
great animated window scenes and Old Santa wait- 
ing to greet all the children. Along the way the boys 
would buy a Christmas present for Grandma Helen 
and Grandma Celestia and their mother. Then we’d 
make a stop at RAX for a roast beef sandwich and 
a milkshake. We might take in a movie (once, 2001: 
A Space Odyssey) and breeze by the Krohn Conser- 
vatory on the way home. They were really quite 
satisfying days that the boys still remember. 


Been There, Done That 


As a student, Tommy was very bright but selective as 
to how he wanted to spend his time. I will give one 
notable example. He had a biology class in the sev- 
enth grade, and all the students had to prepare a lab 
book containing their notes, drawings, diagrams, 
and reports. Tom’s lab book was exceptional, and 
his teacher asked if she could keep it to demonstrate 
high achievement. We were impressed and pleased, 
of course. Tommy accepted the accolades and, having 
enjoyed this high-water mark in his scholastic career, 
accepted his laurels, but his general attitude after 
that about digging in was, to use a phrase that first 
appeared in the early 1970s, “Been there; done that.” 

He was very social and had many school friends. 
His school activities involved being in the orches- 
tra, cross-country and track teams, and the ham radio 
club, the latter to become a consuming hobby. Tom 
was a prodigious saver, working part-time at a local 
print shop until he’d saved enough money to pur- 
chase my Camaro at a very favorable price. That 
sort of took away one means of persuasion we had 
over Tom, because we could no longer withhold the 
use of the family car as a means of discipline. 

Tom graduated from Indian Hill High School 
in 1977, just thirty years after I graduated from 
high school. 


Tom and the Cello 


Though I have no memory of the details, Tommy 
developed an interest in playing cello. We purchased 
a reasonably good one from a dealer near Cincinnati 
Music Hall for probably around three hundred dol- 
lars. Over the years, I have hoped that the instru- 
ment might be more valuable than it really is, but 
on at least two occasions I have had it appraised by 
expert dealers with the same report: “It is a com- 
petent student instrument.” That means we got an 
excellent cello at a good price, but it is no Davi- 
dov Stradivarius (which is not owned but played 


by Yo-Yo Ma). I arranged for Tommy to take les- 
sons with Mr. Bowen at the University of Cincin- 
nati College-Conservatory of Music. Bowen was a 
kindly gentleman. I took Tommy to his lesson each 
Saturday morning for quite some time. Mr. Bowen 
took an interest in him and said he had the poten- 
tial to be a gifted performer if he would practice 
diligently. “Ay, there’s the rub!”’ Tommy practiced 
to some extent but not sufficiently to fulfill Mr. 
Bowen’s prophecy. What was lacking in our fam- 
ily was any adult with a musical background and 
the patience to sit with Tom during his practice ses- 
sions. As an adult, he has evinced interest in hav- 
ing the cello in his possession, and it is with him in 
Redmond. I believe he secretly wishes that he had 
spent the time to develop competency. Tom’s musi- 
cal potential was of great use when he was learning 
to speak the language of Thailand, where he served 
his mission. Thai is a tonal language. 


SOS 


As a boy, his interest in electronics compelled him 
to scavenge for abandoned television sets, which he 
disassembled and sorted into all the parts. In the 
attic of our garage, he had boxes filled with capaci- 
tors, resisters, radio tubes, knobs, and all manner of 
radio and television hardware. He found a way to 
turn an old television set into an oscilloscope, which 
would show waveforms. After he pillaged many 
television sets, he was stuck with a lot of cathode 
ray tubes (the viewing screen) and didn’t know 
how to dispose of them. I don’t remember this, but 
he tells me I helped to solve his problem by put- 
ting the tube facedown in a wheelbarrow, cover- 
ing it with a tarp, and dropping a huge rock on the 
tarp while standing on the deck above. The resultant 
explosion was hard on the tarp but turned the tube 
into a pile of glass for easy disposal. 


7 Peter Alexander, editor. Hamlet, The Heritage Shakespeare, 
Tragedies. The Heritage Press, 1959, 690. 
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When he was a Cub Scout or perhaps a Tender- 
foot Boy Scout, he was trying to learn the Morse 
code. I remember him at the kitchen table actually 
crying in frustration because it just would not come. 
Time heals all wounds. The day would come when 
he would have a huge collection of radio equipment, 
practically a museum of vintage and new amplifi- 
ers, receivers, transmitters, and related equipment. 
He is adept with a telegrapher’s key, can instantly 
read and transmit the code, and has confirmed radio 
contacts with almost every country in the world. 

Tom has lived in Redmond, Washington, where 
he began working for Microsoft and later Google. A 
principal reason for buying his home is that already 
located on the property were essential radio anten- 
nae, which he has augmented to suit his own needs. 


Memories of Tom 
Tom sent me a list of memories he thought sure I 
would want to relate, and sure enough... 

One Christmas I gave each of the boys a toy 
cash bank. Actually, they were very well built and 
sturdy and would accept all manner of coin. They 
were designed so that they would not open until they 
contained ten dollars, which I guess was both an 
encouragement and a frustration. Tom recently asked 
what had become of the toy banks. I have no idea. 

Catherine’s least favorite color is orange, and it 
is one of my favorites. However, we both seem to 
enjoy orange daylilies (Hemerocallis fulva), which 
grow profusely in southern Ohio’s moist clime. Drive 
out into the countryside, and they can often be found 
growing along ditch banks. With proper diligence 
and while keeping an eye on No Trespassing signs, 
we sometimes would drive out and dig up some 
tuberous roots for replanting in our yard. On one 
such foray, Tom was barefoot, stepped on a rusty 
can, and got a bad cut. We had to get him a tetanus 
shot, not for the first or the last time. 

He has a vivid recollection of becoming ill just 
in advance of some wonderful family outings. He 
believes he was not with us when we travelled into 
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Kentucky to General Butler State Park and Mam- 
moth Cave. But then, where was he? Surely, we could 
not leave him home alone. 

One vacation trip we visited Boston and vari- 
ous historical sites. He has a pleasant memory of 
Plymouth Rock and seeing thousands of horseshoe 
crabs on the beach. 

He reminds me of a problem he inflicted upon 
me time and again. In Ohio and neighboring states, 
there are many huge forested parks and encamp- 
ments that stretch for miles. We often resorted to 
these primitive areas for fathers and sons’ outings, 
Aaronic Priesthood commemorations, and Boy Scout 
encampments. One of the most popular locations 
was Fort Ancient, a two-thousand-year-old complex 
of earthworks thrown up by the Hopewell Indians, 
preserved in a one-hundred-acre park. On arriving 
I would threaten Tom with punishment, disinheri- 
tance, abandonment, etc., unless he stayed close to 
camp. In a few moments he would be gone, usu- 
ally in the company of some other adventurous 
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Young Tom in his bedroom “Radio Shack.” 


lad, and they would not be seen again for three or 
four hours, and I would worry so, because it was 
possible to be lost or hurt. However, he was never 
lost. As is demonstrated by his entire life, Tom is 
an adventurer, a pioneer, always out on the fringe. 
When we lived in Sturbridge, he and the neighbor- 
hood boys were always roaming through the woods, 
exploring every backyard, and climbing through the 
culvert that stretched several hundred yards under 
the expressway. John was often involved in these 
adventures but does not remember climbing through 
the culvert under the expressway. Apparently, there 
were still other culverts in the neighborhood, and 
Tom reports on finding a bale of baby snapping tur- 
tles and catching tadpoles and crawdads in the little 
streams thereabouts. I am glad I did not know about 
all these activities at the time. 

In circumstances I will relate elsewhere, a friend 
won a Kawasaki Mini Trail (75 cc 5 hp) motorbike 
in a contest. He needed a second car; my boys had 
been saving for a small motorcycle. They had saved 





up half the cost. I chipped in the other half, and we 
bought it. It was a perfect size, and we had great 
fun. Though very small, it could handle my weight 
with both boys aboard, one sitting behind me and 
the other standing on the rear foot pegs. After work, 
I’d take them down to the Concord school grounds, 
which had some rolling hills, and we had some won- 
derful rides. One summer we strapped it to the top 
of our Vista Cruiser and took it to Utah, where the 
boys had fun riding it all over Brickerhaven. It was 
a prized possession for many years. Later on, John 
took it to Provo when he entered college. He also 
proved his adaptability by trying to repair the auto- 
matic clutch. For good or ill, permitting the boys 
to acquire this small machine was the camel’s nose 
under the tent, for their lives are now heavy with 
motorcycles of many shapes and types. 

When Tom decided for sure that he wanted to 
get into amateur radio, he began to save money to 
buy first-rate equipment, some new and some used, 
to be purchased on the “daddy principle” (they raise 
half, and I pay the rest). We took a drive up to a store 
in Dayton and purchased a Drake 2-C receiver for 
$300. He was soon able to purchase a Drake 2-NT 
transmitter from the Indian Hill Radio Club for $75. 
Johnny too was very much involved. For Christmas 
I gave the boys a Heathkit VFR (variable frequency 
oscillator), a necessary component used for tuning. 
They collaborated in building it. The boys were 
always pleased that I participated in their interests. 

John probably got his ham license before Tom, 
but he found that he did not enjoy trying to com- 
municate with strangers, and his interest dropped. 
Tom’s involvement continued at a high level, and 
in short order he had a fully equipped radio shack. 
He purchased a stack of QSL cards and reached 
out to the world. When an amateur radio operator 
reaches another station anywhere in the world, that 
operator sends him a card (QSL) to confirm the con- 
tact. I recently asked Tom how many stations he’d 
reached while he was in high school. He has a way 
of turning such questions into fun. He answered, 
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I have a shoebox filled with cards. How are 
your math skills? I weighed thirty-five OSL 
cards. They weighed 3.7 ounces. I weighed all 
of the Cincinnati OSL cards. They weighed 4 
pounds 5 ounces. How many cards do I have? 


I replied, You have 653 cards, and that’s not 
math. That’s arithmetic.” 

Speaking of Drake equipment, I had a piece also. 
Arch Madsen, the bishop who sent me on my first 
mission, was then head of the Church’s Bonneville 
International broadcasting arm. Arch was interested 
in developing some shortwave capabilities for the 
Church and had acquired a number of shortwave 
receivers made by the R. L. Drake Company, located 
in Ohio. He very generously sent me one of these 
high-quality receivers. I installed the appropriate 
antenna in the attic of our home in Kenwood and 
for many years enjoyed receiving transmissions in 
my study. 

Eventually I gave my SW-4 to Tom, who, by then 
an adult, was living in the state of Washington and 
had amassed an enormous collection of Drake trans- 
mitters and receivers as well as tons of other equip- 
ment stored in his basement radio shack. What a task 
this will be for someone, someday, to have to remove 
and dispose of it all. A key reason for Tom’s purchase 
of a home in Redmond was that he found a choice 
location where the previous owner, also a ham radio 
operator, had installed a seventy-foot antenna with a 
rotatable beam on top. Although Tom has had occa- 
sions to effect repairs, this antenna tower has sat- 
isfied his needs. Learning that my granddaughter 
Paige had obtained a radio license, I thought I might 
try, so I studied a bit and took the test. I passed, 
received a license, and have never made the slight- 
est use of it. 


Oops! 
Through their childhood, John and Tom occupied the 
same bedroom, and in our new home in Sturbridge, 
they had a spacious room with twin beds, their own 
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desks, bookshelves, and so forth. The floor was car- 
peted with soft blue carpet. Once Tom was putting 
the finishing touches on a model airplane or rocket 
and spilled some orange paint on the carpet, which 
of course could never be removed. He was terrified 
by the possible consequences, but his realistic mother 
accepted the disaster with relative equanimity. 

The boys had a fish tank in their bedroom, and 
over time a variety of fish lived and died. When we 
lived on Stewart Road, the boys had a small glass 
bowl containing two fish Johnny named “Radio” 
and “Stick.” We were never able to understand why. 
One night Tommy wanted to change the water in 
his big tank. The details are lost, but his mother told 
him not to do it, and we were off for the evening. 
Tom set up some sort of siphon to drain the water 
and promptly forgot to keep an eye on it. Whatever 
was to contain the water filled up, and the water 
drained out on the carpet and through the ceiling 
to the family room below. This had the makings of 
a first-class disaster, because the ceiling could have 
collapsed. Moreover, the shelves in the family room 
contained much of my growing collection of valu- 
able books. We all benefitted from a minor miracle. 
The water draining from the large fish tank soaked 
through the carpet on the floor, but instead of ruining 
the ceiling below, all the water was pouring through 
a metal light fixture and onto a carpet in the fam- 
ily room. We were able to clean all this up with no 
major consequence. 

Another instance of Tom’s inadvertence was the 
great bacon episode. The fireplace in our family 
room was large with a brick hearth about eighteen 
inches high. One time when there was a roaring fire, 
Tom thought it would be great fun to toast some 
bacon. I wasn’t there and don’t know anything about 
the occasion except for the aftermath. The beautiful 
brick hearth had several large spots of bacon grease. 
We worked hard to remove the spots, but the grease 
had penetrated the brick, and I suspect that fifty 
years later they can still be seen. 


Cannel Coal 

This is a good place to comment on that great fire- 
place. My boyhood home had a fireplace, and it was 
frequently in use. I loved the ritual of placing crin- 
kled paper under the kindling, lighting the fire, and 
then adding logs, perhaps some coal. The smell of 
burning wood, the light, the heat—all are wonder- 
ful memories. So, it’s not surprising that I wanted 
a large fireplace in our family room, and it was 
exceptionally large. There was no grate on the mar- 
ket of the size needed. I knew a man in our stake 
that had welding equipment, so I took him my 
original design for a grate standing about six inches 
high, thirty inches wide and eighteen inches deep 
with bars on the base and an upturn of the bars at the 
front and back. I had him construct this massive and 
weighty grate using one inch rebar. With this grate, 
I was able to enjoy wonderful fires with sizable split 
logs for fuel. There was an ash trap in the bottom 
of the fireplace so cold ashes could be raked in, to 
fall to a clean-out in the basement. I usually used 
large pieces of coal to supplement my fire and was 
excited to find that across the Ohio River into Ken- 
tucky and some miles to the west, there was a can- 
nel coal mine. Cannel is a form of bituminous coal 
closely related to oil shale. It burns with a bright 
flame and leaves virtually no ash. I ordered a few 
hundred pounds, which were delivered to a spot at 
the end of the deck at the rear of the house. One 
great aspect of cannel coal is that once it is burning 
as the base of a fire, even damp logs can be con- 
sumed. An amusing disadvantage of burning cannel 
coal, at least that from the Kentucky mine, is that the 
coal contained a mineral component I called chert, 
although that might not be accurate. When the coal 
was being consumed, particles of chert that would 
not burn would burst with a sharp crack, and red- 
hot pieces would fly out of the fireplace. So, when 
using this coal, we had to put a fire screen into place 
to keep the chert from burning holes in the carpet. 


Christmas Present; 


Christmas Past 


I always wanted the boys to have a good Christ- 
mas, so I engaged in projects like building a modest 
electric train layout on a full plywood panel. As I 
worked on this over a period of time, I had to hide it 
behind the furnace in the basement so it would be a 
surprise. I was always in love with wooden blocks 
and had purchased a fine set of polished blocks of 
various sizes and shapes. One Christmas, I fash- 
ioned a little cart with wheels into which the blocks 
fit perfectly and always insisted the boys repack the 
blocks into the cart when they were finished play- 
ing. As an adult, John carried that cart and blocks 
away, and a generation later his kids enjoyed play- 
ing with them. 

The presents that Tom liked best were ones that 
required assembling or building. 

Came the day that he needed a bedroom of his 
own that he could use as a radio shack and that would 
accommodate his growing collection of ham radio 
gear and his rocket-building materials. There was 
a small room in the southeast corner of the base- 
ment adjacent to the laundry room, and Tom appro- 
priated it as his lair. A Christmas Tom remembers 
as one of his most exciting was when he was try- 
ing to set up his own bedroom. I had designed a 
bunk bed arrangement and had all the parts cut to 
size from redwood at a lumber company. I packaged 
all the pieces plus all the hardware needed to put it 
together and a plan, and that was his major present. 
He was totally thrilled, and before the end of Christ- 
mas Day, his room was outfitted with a bunkbed. 

I mentioned that all through the years I made a 
practice of reading good age-related stories to the 
boys. It was somewhat of a surprise to find that as 
Tom grew older, he forewent fiction and, outside of 
school-imposed reading, delved almost exclusively 
into technical books and manuals. This practice was 
of inestimable help in his development of a broad 
range of career options. Later in Tom’s life, he 
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became an omnifarious reader, and although he still 
reads for information, he also devours fiction. As a 
boy I was thrilled when my mother gave me books 
for Christmas, and it was my practice to give books 
to my children on Christmas morning, and I do to 
this day. 

One Christmas I gave the family a very nice 
table tennis setup. How I managed to hide it prior to 
Christmas, I can’t imagine. It was a very big hit, and 
we spent many hours using it for weeks thereafter as 
the boys learned how to play. For a long time, they 
would be lurking as I arrived home from the office, 
just waiting to involve me in a match. I taught them 
all my sneaky tricks, and when the time came that 
they could beat me, they reveled. 

Christmas Eve, after the boys were in bed, was a 
very long and hard time, for I had to put everything in 
place for the next morning. Somehow a treasure hunt 
had become a regular and highly desired feature, at 
the end of which would be the featured gift. Putting 
this together as the last task of the night was always 
difficult but immensely worthwhile in the end. 


Tom the Handyman 
Tom was always in need of money, and our fam- 
ily was always in need of an ace handyman. When 
our home was constructed, a pull-down staircase 
was installed to access the attic, because it was spa- 
cious enough to hold the stuff that always floats up 
to attics. However, our builder could only afford to 
put a minimal amount of flooring up there, and in 
moving about, taking careful steps on the joists, we 
always worried about putting a foot through the ceil- 
ing below. Once we hired Tom to carry up sheets of 
plywood and put a floor over the entire attic floor. 
Because it was extremely hot up there in the sum- 
mers, he cut a hole in the roof and installed an attic 
exhaust fan. The roof of the house saw a great deal 
of Tom as his radio empire flourished, for over time 
he installed three antennae: a dipole from the roof to 
the pin oak tree on the front lawn, a beam antenna on 
a pole strapped to the chimney, and a vertical antenna 
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affixed to the roof’s ridgeline. He had to get up there 
by climbing a tree at the end of the deck, stepping 
onto the garage roof, then pulling himself up onto 
the main roof. 


Dad, John, Tom, Ronnie and Joe 

Riggs, and the Camaro 
I had become enamored of the Chevrolet Camaro, 
and the 1971 model was gorgeous. We needed a 
second car, and with some scrimping and saving, 
that year was propitious. Catherine was supportive. 
Together we selected antique green body paint and 
the Enduro bumper, which was made of hard rub- 
ber or plastic and completed the very sleek look. We 
ordered a two-door Rally Sports Coupe with a dark 
green vinyl top, eight-cylinder 307 cc engine, three- 
speed manual transmission, positraction differen- 
tial, and heavy-duty suspension. The original cost 
including tax and license was $3,821.91. Tom still 
has the original receipt. Adjusted for inflation, the 
cost in today’s values would be around $19,000. The 
Camaro was built in the Norwood, Ohio, plant, just 
a few miles from our home. I placed an order with 
the Chevrolet dealer in Cincinnati sometime in the 
spring of 1970 with delivery of the car slated for 
September. Then disaster struck! The GM workers 
called a strike, which was prolonged until Febru- 
ary of 1971. My longing for my new car knew no 
bounds. At last the strike was over and production 
started anew. 

An incredible and exciting opportunity opened 
for us. Among our good friends at church were the 
two sons of Bert and Pearl Riggs, Joe and Ronnie. 
The Riggs family had moved to Cincinnati from Ten- 
nessee, where Bert had been a coal miner. He left 
that work when he contracted black lung disease. 
At this time both sons worked at the Norwood Gen- 
eral Motors factory. Joe had seniority enough to be 
able to obtain and track the assembly number of our 
new car, and we had long planned to be on hand 
when our Camaro was built. One evening Joe tele- 
phoned, and I was soon at the plant with John and 


Tom, who were thirteen and twelve years old. We 
had an amazing adventure. Accompanied by Joe, we 
watched the eight-cylinder short block being picked 
up and walked the assembly line as bit by bit, piece 
by piece, the car took shape. After the engine was 
completed on the chassis, the coach work (body) 
arrived from the nearby Fisher Body Plant. As we 
walked along, we talked to Joe and the assembly line 
workers. At one point an assembly worker was bolt- 
ing ona chromium side mirror. I called out, “Hey! 
I ordered the Rally Sport package!” He checked his 
sheet, took off the mirror, and bolted on the correct 
mirror painted the body color. I did not mention that 
the boys were disappointed that I did not order a 
more powerful engine (the big block three-hundred 
hp engine only cost an additional ninety-nine dol- 
lars) but rather, in their eyes, a puny eight-cylinder 
engine, which gave me the promise of better fuel 
economy. Finally, we reached the last stage, where 
the car sans wheels was up on a platform followed 
by a procession of other models just completed. 

At the top of this room at the four corners, there 
were giant racks containing wheels of different sizes 
and colors that rapidly descended to the four desti- 
nation axles. This process was astonishing to watch 
because the four wheel-feeding tracks were of dif- 
ferent lengths, so the wheels were coming at us at 
dissimilar speeds. By the looks of things, it seemed 
highly improbable that the four wheels to be deliv- 
ered would match and highly probable that we’d 
see four wheels of the wrong size and color. But 
no, ina trice, perfectly matching wheels were bolted 
on. Next, a worker inserted a hose in the gas tank 
and under high pressure pumped in a gallon of gas, 
started the engine, and drove off the ramp, out the 
barn door, and into a staging parking lot. It was 
heartrending to see my car headed to one lot after 
another as it made its way to the dealer for final 
prep before delivery to me, a process that took a 
week or ten days. I wanted to hop in and drive home 
immediately. The day came, of course, when I could 
take delivery, and it was an exciting day. This was 


by far the most beautiful car I would ever own, yet 
how sad I would have been to read the future and 
know of its tragic end. 

I really loved this car and was proud to drive it. 
As the boys grew old enough to be licensed driv- 
ers, they too were given opportunities to have the car 
on appropriate occasions, and I am certain I would 
have been dismayed had I known about them all. 


Hair-Raising Tales 
Some of my readers will remember that in the 1970s 
a surprising trend in male hairstyles led to some real 
conflict between schools, parents, and teenage boys. 
Perhaps this was a form of rebellion, but young men 
began to let their hair grow much longer. Shoul- 
der-length hair was the fashion. Adults associated 
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this style with the rising popularity of drugs, and 
many perfectly innocent boys were sources of great 
pain to their parents, their church leaders, and other 
members of their congregations. John and Tom let 
their hair grow—to the despair of their mother—and 
this resulted in tension between Catherine and me. 
She wanted me to put the hammer down and order 
the boys to shorten their hair. A few members of our 
congregation murmured that it was highly inappro- 
priate for the sons of the stake president to set so 
poor an example. I was caught between the fires. 
My general disposition was that I trusted the boys 
and did not want to force them to separate them- 
selves from their peers. The upshot was that I did 
not attempt to control their hairstyles, within rea- 
son, as long as their behavior was acceptable. At 





A few members of our High Adventure expedition to Land Between the Lakes in Tennessee in 1976. Tom, 16, second left in the back row. 
John, right front. 
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one point, Catherine made a deal with Tom, offering 
him one hundred dollars if he would cut his hair. 
He did, but when he came home from the barber, 
he cried, and his mother was very sorry. It soon 
grew back. He had a great summer going to mov- 
ies with Jeff Kohn and eating at Pizza Inn. There 
were some situations within our ward, and I am sure 
throughout LDS wards everywhere, when pressures 
were applied by some members to forbid boys with 
long hair to administer or pass the sacrament. Who 
knows what untold damage this must have caused 
in the lives of some good boys? It is wonderful to 
observe that these old bugaboos are long past, and 
behavior, not hair length is a better standard (except 
at BYU, which still discourages long hair). 


Land Between the Lakes 

Our ward had a progressive Scout program with 
good leaders and a group of active boys. In 1976, 
when Tom was sixteen, a High Adventure summer 
experience was planned for Land Between the Lakes, 
a vast recreation area of about 170,000 acres between 
Kentucky and Tennessee created by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in the 1960s, when private own- 
ership was condemned and dams were built that 
flooded the land. It was a paradise for Boy Scouts, 
located about three hundred miles from Cincinnati. 
Somehow, I was involved and with other leaders took 
a party of a dozen or so boys down there for a week 
of camping, hiking, portaging, and canoeing. John 
Jr. did not accompany us, because he had tickets to 
attend a Neil Young/Stephen Stills concert taking 
place that week at Riverfront Coliseum. 

The BSA had a large installation at Land Between 
the Lakes and provided equipment and other resources, 
but once logged in and sent forth, we were on our own. 
I think we had some sort of gasoline-powered water- 
craft as well as canoes. We brought food and prepared 
our own meals, such as they were. On a number of 
occasions, I stayed behind to serve as camp cook. I’d 
brought along a supply of P&G’s Fluffo, a golden-yel- 
low shortening brand eventually discontinued. I also 


brought flour and honey, and we had a large cast-iron 
Dutch oven. When the boys arrived back at camp, 
ravenously hungry, I had ready a nonending batch of 
scones and honey, and the boys devoured them with 
gusto. Tom said later, “Dad kept us alive!” We all sur- 
vived and have great memories of the experience. A 
friend, Frank Swazey, loaned me his Ford Ranchero, 
and it was loaded with our camping equipment. At the 
end of the High Adventure, Tom and I drove through 
the night back to Cincinnati. He had a license and 
shared the driving. Tom had a job at Busken Bakery, 
but when he showed up for work, he was informed 
that due to the length of his holiday, he’d lost his job. 


The Accelerated Advancement of 
an Eagle Scout 
Tom enjoyed Scouting, for the most part, and 
because he actively participated, had completed 
nearly all the requirements to obtain the Eagle rank. 
Just a badge or two from fulfillment, his progress 
hit some snags. As employment, automobiles, and 
other social interests intruded, his forward progress 
waned, and his eighteenth birthday was on the hori- 
zon, beyond which he could not achieve the Eagle 
rank. Despite considerable pressure from his Scout 
leaders and from his parents, gravity had taken hold, 
and it was clear that becoming an Eagle was no lon- 
ger a high priority. About this time spring vaca- 
tion loomed. The Indian Hill suburb (of which we 
were not a part) was very affluent, and many high 
school students had ambitious plans. Tom came to 
me one day and using his considerable charm asked, 
“Dad, I was wondering. Would you let me borrow the 
Camaro to take a few friends down to Florida for 
spring vacation?” I’d let John Jr. drive the Camaro 
to Fort Lauderdale for his senior year spring break 
with three of his friends the preceding year. Tom 
looked apprehensive. 
Assuming a very grave visage, I said, 


Well, Tom, that would be of serious con- 
cern to me to entrust the Camaro and a 


bunch of boys to drive all the way to Florida 
and get into who knows what kind of trouble. I 
really couldn t consider that for one minute. 


He looked crestfallen and disappointed and was 
marshalling a reply when I began again. “Now on 
the other hand, if an Eagle Scout were to make that 
sort of request, I’d have to give it some serious 
consideration.” The Camaro went to Florida and 
returned safely, driven by an Eagle Scout. Tom’s 
Eagle project was to refinish the many chalkboards 
at church with new chalkboard paint. He had a lot of 
help from family and friends. 


The Employment Maestros 

Both John and Tom were successful in finding 
employment in their teenage years. John worked 
summers as a salesclerk at Busken Bakery, as a bus- 
boy at Marriott Hot Shoppes, as a mail-room clerk 
at Cincom Systems, and as a bellman at the nearby 
Hospitality Inn in Kenwood. Eftsoons losing his job 
at Busken Bakery, Tom quickly found others. When 
he was a senior in high school, he worked for a 
printing company in Madeira, a Cincinnati suburb. 
When John’s friend Nick Gall went off to college, 
Tom was able to replace him at Interactive Informa- 
tion Systems (IIS). He loved this job because he 
was able to do programming as well as install com- 
puter equipment all around Cincinnati. His salary 
was $800 per month, about $3,600 in 2020 dollars, 
adjusted for inflation. On one of his installation trips 
around town, he bent down to change the radio sta- 
tion not noting that all the cars in front had unex- 
pectedly stopped, and he wrecked the front of his 
boss’s Audi. He called me at work, and I came out 
immediately to assist. The boss obviously liked Tom 
a lot, for he accepted the accident with equanimity. 

At this time my Camaro had about seventy-two 
thousand miles on it. US autos did not hold up well 
until the Japanese entered the fray and provided stiff 
competition. My beautiful Camaro was burning oil, 
and the cooling system was a constant source of 
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concern. Tom bought the car in the spring of 1977. 
It had a big dent of unknown origin in one of the 
doors and other scratches and dings. He had all the 
dents fixed, repainted the car in the same color, and 
had the front seats reupholstered. 


The Camaro’s Demise and Tom Is 

Saved by an Angel 
After Tom bought the Camaro in 1977, he proba- 
bly put another ten thousand miles on the speed- 
ometer before the car was turned into refrigerators 
and washing machines. He took it to Provo during 
his freshman year at BYU and made a trip to San 
Diego to visit his DeGraw cousins. On his return 
to Cincinnati, he decided to drive up to Minneap- 
olis to visit a girl he’d become fond of at BYU. This 
was the Memorial Day weekend of 1978. Know- 
ing he would be anxious to return home to work, his 
worried mother made him promise he would not start 
back without having a good night’s sleep. Catherine 
had a very restive night and was filled with dread. 
She even left her bed three times to pray for Tom’s 
safety. Sometime around 5:30 or 6:00 a.m., the 
telephone rang and I answered. The voice on the 
other end said, 


This is Officer Magruder of the Indiana 
State Highway Patrol. I am calling to tell 
you that your son has been involved in a 
serious accident! 


My heart fell. The officer continued, “He has not been 
seriously injured, but his car has been destroyed.” 
The officer told us the accident was a few miles 
northwest of Batesville, Indiana, a little more than 
fifty miles from Cincinnati. He also told us that 
when he first sighted the wreckage, he was certain 
there could not have been any survivors. 

I immediately got in our car and drove to the 
accident scene, where I was met by Magruder and 
Tom. They had been to the hospital, where Tom had 
received treatments for cuts on his forehead and 
back. He also had a sore foot. We then drove to 
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the junkyard where the car had been towed. Tom 
retrieved his toolbox, which had a big dent. He also 
removed a stereo it had taken all of Christmas Day 
to install. 

The background story is about like this. Dis- 
obeying his mother, Tom left Minneapolis as late as 
possible and was driving home through the night. 
Approximately ten miles northwest of Batesville on 
Interstate 74, there is a huge sign on top of two tall 
steel stanchions showing the distance to Batesville. 
Tom fell asleep but awoke to find the car off the high- 
way and in the grass. He turned the wheel but slid 
sideways, and the car impacted one of the stanchions 
at the hinges of the passenger door, essentially ripping 
the car in half. A metal bar forming the upper part of 
the windshield was bent around and pierced the area 
where the driver had been seated. Fortunately, the 
driver had not been wearing a seatbelt, for if he had, 
he could not have survived. 

Tom has no memory of this, and when he woke, 
he was sitting on the grass. The girder was stick- 
ing up through the middle of the car, displaced from 
both the sign and the foundation mount. How Tom 
survived at all is a great mystery. He has no recol- 
lection whatever, for his brain mercifully shut off 
all memory of the terrible ripping, rending, grinding 
noise that would have accompanied the Camaro’s 
impact with the steel stanchion. We, of course, inter- 
rogated him about how he escaped. His answer is 
one we all accept: “An angel took me out!” 

We picked through the wreckage, both on the 
scene as well as in the junkyard, to retrieve his cloth- 
ing and personal belongings such as could be found. 
In a sad aftermath, much later we visited the site of 
the accident a few times when we were in the vicinity 
and could still find pieces of the car and its contents 
scattered at a distance. In reflecting on this event 
after more than forty years, Tom recently told me, 
“That wreck makes me sad. That was my all-time 
favorite car. Nothing else has even come close.” 
I will say here that I have a love affair with Lib- 
erty Mutual, with whom I have carried my auto 


insurance since 1959. My insurance rates were not 
materially affected by this accident or by another I 
will tell about later. 


The Terrible, Horrible, 

Miserable Winter Experience 
I had a small car—I’ve forgot the model—for which 
there was no market. A friend at church, Wayne 
McClure, had a beat old VW Beetle he wanted to 
sell. We swapped cars. Because Wayne is now long 
departed, I feel free to say that the interior of his 
VW was the dirtiest I’ve ever seen. I had to disman- 
tle the interior, pull out all the seats, remove all the 
detritus, and scrub every interior surface before I 
wanted to drive it. I kept it for a while, then sold 
it for a few hundred dollars more than my original 
car was worth. I thought it only fair to give Wayne 
a check for half. He was surprised and pleased. The 
color of this VW was green, and I conflate this car 
with another green VW (a 1970s-era Super Beetle) 
that Tom acquired after the demise of his Camaro. He 
drove it to Provo and used it there until it was time for 
him to return to Cincinnati and prepare for his mis- 
sionary departure. Our family had gathered in Utah to 
celebrate Christmas that December (1978). The plan 
was that after the big holiday, I would accompany 
Tom back to Cincinnati with his VW loaded with 
all his possessions, including his motorcycle. The 
ingenious Tom had designed a clever rig at the back 
of the VW that attached and stabilized the motorcycle 
so that it could be hauled home. 

The following account is a composite of Tom’s 
memories and mine. After more than forty years we 
have some differences of opinion, but I have harmo- 
nized them as best I can. 

We set off early on a frigid day in late December. 
The weather forecast for the north was extremely 
bleak. Our plan was to take the I-80 route, but 
because of the weather, we considered driving south 
and taking a warmer route. We ended up driving 
north through bad weather and made it as far as Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, but were funneled off because 


the highway was closed ahead. We waited in frustra- 
tion at a truck stop with many other drivers. After a 
couple of hours, the highway reopened, and every- 
one rushed to their cars and trucks and took off. 

We took turns at the wheel driving long miles 
through Wyoming. Tom slept fitfully and would 
wake in a panic thinking he had fallen asleep at the 
wheel, his mind and body still recalling his dread- 
ful accident six months earlier. Snow turned to rain, 
and soon the roads were covered with ice, as was 
our windshield. There was virtually no heat in the 
car except a small draft of barely warm air emitted 
from a small tube on each side of the floor. The fins 
near the engine that ought to collect heat had rusted 
away, and because of the cold, the engine never got 
very warm anyway. 

Our body temperature met the subzero windshield 
and deposited a heavy layer of ice, which totally 
blocked our vision. Our efforts to scrape a small hole 
to peer through were futeless (don’t look it up; it’s 
my word). We drove hundreds of miles in this fash- 
ion: I held my leather wallet against the tube where 
a tiny draft of warmth was coming in then would 
press it against the windshield in front of Tom’s 
eyes, where it would make a two-inch hole in the 
ice that would last a minute or so. 

Not long after we got on the interstate express- 
way, Tom’s motorcycle created an unexpected acci- 
dent. The outrigger acted as a pendulum. We were 
creeping along in the ice-covered right lane. A larger 
vehicle travelling fast swept past nearby. The wind of 
its passing activated the pendulum, and Tom’s heav- 
ily loaded VW spun in a circle and off the highway 
and down into not a ravine but a lower and tilted sur- 
face, and we were “out of play.” The guy who had 
blown us off was a good scout, turned around, came 
back, and somehow pulled us back on the express- 
way, and we continued a journey that seemed endless. 

Our troubles were never-ending. Outside Omaha, 
the throttle cable between the gas pedal and the 
engine in the rear snapped right where it came out 
of a tube near the pedal. Tom coasted to the side 
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of the highway. Fortunately, he had a small pair of 
vice-grip pliers and locked them on the frayed end 
of the cable. He then tied a string to the pliers and 
tied the other end to the middle of a pencil. Imagine! 
Tom is driving, steering with his left hand, pulling 
on the pencil to control the throttle with his right 
hand, and I am shifting gears. We got off at the next 
exit and found a pay phone. Remember pay phones? 
In the Yellow Pages we looked up a VW dealer in 
Omaha and called to ask whether they had a replace- 
ment cable. They did but were closing at 5:00 p.m. 
We headed out and arrived at 4:55 p.m. and bought 
a new cable. Two blocks later our jury-rigged throt- 
tle control fell apart. The frayed end of the cable 
retracted into the tube and could not be reached. We 
coasted into a gas station. The temperature was five 
degrees. The station had two warm, empty service 
bays. We begged, pleaded, and cajoled the person 
on duty to let us into a warm service bay to effect 
some repairs, but he turned out to be a miserable 
specimen of humanity who made us stay outside in 
the below-freezing temperature. We tried to install 
the new cable, but it was so cold that after work- 
ing for a short time, we’d have to retreat into the 
station’s restroom to warm our hands. We eventu- 
ally gave up. I resorted to calling a local bishop— 
how I accomplished this, I do not know. By then it 
was Close to midnight. The bishop was our hero. He 
knew a guy who knew a guy, and eventually an LDS 
jet mechanic from a nearby air force base wearing 
heavy coveralls showed up with some tools. He 
knew just what to do and made a successful repair. 
Here Tom’s memory and mine are not in agreement. 
He remembers staying the rest of the night in a motel 
and that next morning a nicer station attendant let 
us use one of his bays, where our kind mechanic 
worked in comfort. My more accurate memory says 
our helpful new friend fixed the VW lying on his 
back in the freezing cold and that we never got to 
use a warm service bay or a motel either. But what- 
ever, the Beetle was repaired and we were soon on 
our way once more. 
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As we continued through Iowa then down into 
Illinois, we were sickened by our plight. Automobile 
accidents were abounding. At one expressway exit, 
we saw a Greyhound bus that had “slud” off the 
road. At this point I was ready to throw in the towel. 
I was all for renting a van big enough to hold the 
VW and motorcycle and continuing our journey 
with more safety. The problem was this was either 
Saturday afternoon or evening, and even if we could 
find a truck rental agency, they’d be closed. So, we 
did the next best thing. We pulled into a big motel, 
parked the VW, rented a room for the night, and had 
a steak dinner. We continued our journey the next 
day and arrived at our destination without further 
mishap. It was a trip to remember, and I felt that 
in some ways it was a bonding experience for both 
father and son. 


The Missionary 
Tom graduated from high school in 1977 and the 
next fall began his freshman year at BYU. In due 
time he received a mission call to serve in Thai- 
land. Some families make a terrific fuss about 
their departing missionaries. Living in Ohio, we 
were relaxed about our sons entering service on 
their own. Tom’s experience in the Provo MTC 
was not much to his liking. Tom’s personal con- 
stitution requires a great deal of freedom to sur- 
vive. He does not like to be confined or closed in 
by space or custom. The two months he spent at 
the MTC were extraordinarily difficult. The train- 
ing at the MTC is a 24/7 controlled process. We 
kept as close to him as possible through letters, and 
my brother, George, was on the MTC staff and did 
what he could. After my retirement in the 1990s, I 
served as a counselor in the MTC presidency for 
two years and had many opportunities to observe 
and work with missionaries in distress. My heart 
is wrenched thinking of Tom’s trials. But he sur- 
mounted the experience and learned to speak the 
language. Once he was “out” of training, he spread 
his wings and had a great mission experience in a 


land of short people, where he was a giant in more 
ways than one. 

He told me of one weird experience. He and his 
companion were deep in the city of Bangkok. They 
entered a dwelling in an area they’d never visited. 
There was a group of old women there, and on see- 
ing the missionaries, a crone said, “We’ve been 
waiting for you, Tom.” This was so odd and unex- 
pected that the missionaries were filled with dread 
and bolted. 

He served his mission in Thailand from March 
1979 through April 1981. On his release, he was 
joined by John Jr., who’d flown in to accompany him 
home. They took quite a long tour on the way. One 
not unexpected consequence of serving in Thailand 
is that Tom and all his family are very partial to Thai 
food. But then, who isn’t? 


Back to Work 


Returning to Provo, in May of 1981 Tom obtained a 
job at Applied Information Systems, a small com- 
pany started by Professor Duane Call. This company 
designed software used by many college bookstores. 
He stuck with AIS throughout college. Not surpris- 
ingly, Tom was working toward a BS degree in com- 
puter science. He planned to go on to get an MS, and 
I strongly encouraged him to go to another univer- 
sity to broaden his experience and to make himself 
more employable, but he was far too comfortable in 
his current situation and determined to stay at BYU. 
In his second year, of graduate school he switched 
from AIS to Modula Corporation. On graduation 
with his BS in 1983, he applied to AT&T, General 
Dynamics, and Evans & Sutherland and received 
offers from the first two. His judgment to stay with 
the program at BYU was confirmed, for after grad- 
uating with an MS in 1985 he applied to Bell Labs 
and Hewlett-Packard and received offers from both. 
He went to HP. 

In the computer industry the usual pattern is 
to move often, hoping with each step to obtain a 
better position and more pay. Tom has worked for 
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Catherine and John on Tom's wedding day, April 23, 1983. 


six companies (perhaps more) in his postgradu- 
ate career, always as a software engineer, some- 
times with glorified titles: Hewlett-Packard, Apple, 
Taligent, Adobe, Microsoft, and Google. Google 
employees tend to be child geniuses just out of the 
playpen, so Tom kiddingly suggests he is the old- 
est person they ever hired. He has often observed 
that some of his moves were ill-timed, because he 
seems to have missed those occasions where some 
of his friends became instant millionaires. I have 
consoled him by saying that it is clear that God 
does not want him to be rich. Needless to say, he 
has done very well. 


Wheels 


A brief review of Tom’s life would not be complete 
without mentioning wheels. It would not be accu- 
rate to suggest that Tom is infatuated with wheels 
for any artistic or sophisticated reason. It is true that 
wheels are round, a shape of significance in natu- 
ral science and mathematics, but I believe that if 
Tom thinks of wheels at all, it is as round things 
on the bottom of devices that enable him to move 
from place to place with a wide selection of speeds 
available. There was the skaackle car and a tricycle, 
followed by a succession of bicycles. When we first 
moved into our new home in Sturbridge (Westover 
Circle), we had a limited budget for furnishings, and 
our living room and dining room were floored with 


Tom and Carolyn s wedding day, April 23, 1983—Tom’s parents on the 
left; Carolyn parents, Doris and Ted Warner, on the right. 


plywood sheets for a couple of years. The boys were 
allowed to ride their new Schwinn bikes in there, 
which they did, a lot, and the marks from their rub- 
ber wheels were dense until covered up by carpet. In 
our family, bikes and other purchases were usually 
financed on the “Daddy Plan.” Over the years, Tom 
has owned many fine bicycles and worn most of 
them out; the frames broke and so forth. I asked him 
recently to perform an inventory of all his wheeled 
vehicles. After using up many bikes, he still owns 
eleven, including some very pricey models. Throw- 
ing up your hands, you ask, “Why?” In almost all 
weathers, he rides his bike to work. For the past 
forty years, he has ridden about 100 miles per week, 
about fifty weeks per year. That translates into his 
having ridden his bike over 200,000 miles. 

In addition to his eleven bikes, he has on hand ten 
motorcycles and seven automobiles, including five 
Jeeps, all of which are in working order except for a 
1968 Jeep he is rebuilding from a truckload of rusty 
parts he bought from a previous owner. He also has 
two ATVs and two Sea-Doos. Most of these vehi- 
cles are in Redmond, but a few are over in Wallace, 
Idaho. I can’t help wondering whether he is ever 
caught up on his annual registrations and insurance 
coverage. 
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Along Came Carolyn 
I asked Carolyn whether she remembers meeting 
Tom, and she gave me an interesting email reply: 


My friend Lori Davis's boyfriend (Mitch 
Harris) was a good friend of John Jr. They 
belonged to a large group of friends whom I 
considered to be very intellectual and way out 
of my league. Lori asked me to go to a discus- 
sion group/fireside at Celestia Taylor ’s house 
one Sunday evening. I felt so out of place. But 
I saw a ‘cute’ guy across the room and found 
out it was John Taylor s brother. To this day, I 
remember the exact thought that ran through 
my head. I said to myself, ‘John Taylor has 

a BROTHER!’ The tone and inflection of my 
inner voice was one of astounding awe. 


We didnt speak to each other on that 
occasion, but he must have noticed me as 
well, because he called me a few days later 
and asked me on a date. I screamed like a 
teenager when I hung up the phone (proba- 
bly because I WAS a teenager—19 in fact). He 
picked me up at my house on Apple Avenue 
and was greeted at the door by my dad. Dad 
asked him all sorts of questions and found 

out that he was John Taylor Sr. s son. While 
we were out on our date, dad looked through 
his old college photos and found a photo of 
himself and John Taylor at a Bricker event 
many, many years ago. I believe my parents 
approved and even encouraged our relation- 
ship from the very beginning, knowing that 
Tom came from such good ‘stock.’ 


Six months later, Tom proposed marriage to 
me while we were on a snowshoe hike up 
Rock Canyon. We were married in the Provo 
Temple on April 23rd, 1983. Thirty-seven 
years, three kids, and five grandkids later, we 
still love our adventures together.’ 





8 Carolyn Taylor, email message to author. 


David Pearson Taylor 
Catherine and I hoped that our family would even- 
tually include more children. She longed to have a 
daughter. I had a reasonable expectation that daughters 
would arrive as my patriarchal blessing so suggests. 
I have rationalized that the daughters mentioned are 
the wonderful wives married by my sons, who are 
thus my daughters. We were blessed with no more 
children after Tom was born. Catherine’s health 
seemed to argue against it. She’d had a severe 
bout of endometriosis and surgery, which can affect 
chances. The years flew by, and we were recon- 
ciled to being a family of four. 

In the spring of 1973, when she was forty-two, 
Catherine had a suspicion that her life was about to 
change. Her gynecologist, Dr. Johnstone, arranged 
for her to take a certain test on a Friday, and she 
was not to know the results until Monday. She was 
on tenterhooks the entire weekend. On Monday 
she came downtown to meet me, and we went to a 
new restaurant for lunch. Our shocking expectation 
was confirmed. After an interval of fifteen years, 
Catherine was pregnant. We were both excited and 
scared. Catherine would give birth when she was 
forty-three and I was forty-six. Her age and other 
aspects were of concern, and she soon fell under the 
care of a fine neonatal physician whose name we 
cannot recall at Cincinnati General Hospital rather 
than at The Christ Hospital, which was our usual 
choice. The General Hospital had an outstanding 
neonatal unit and great experience in dealing with 
difficult pregnancies. Catherine soon had complete 
confidence in her doctor. 

Catherine dealt with her pregnancy wonderfully 
well, though we were very worried about the conse- 
quences that might arise. Catherine recalls that when 
she first showed up at the neonatal unit, the attend- 
ing nurse assumed she’d come for an abortion. 

When John and Tom were born, I had to sit out 
in the waiting room. Times had changed, and I was 
invited to be present in the delivery room at David’s 





Cathie and David. “Look, Mom, no cavities!” 


birth, and it was an amazing and wonderful experi- 
ence. David was born January 21, 1974. 

The neonatal unit at the hospital dealt with preg- 
nant women from all levels of society who needed 
special assistance. There was a large bulletin board 
posted for all to see with the names of those who’d 
recently given birth. A high percentage of these 
were unmarried girls, usually black, some as young 
as thirteen or fourteen, and their ages were posted. 
Among these appeared the name of Catherine Taylor, 
age forty-three, and she was regarded as a prodigy. 
The care she received there from the doctors and 
the neonatal unit was wonderful, and we deeply 
appreciated it. 

At this time Catherine’s mother was too old and 
frail to assist her when she came home from the hos- 
pital with our new son, whom we’d named David 
Pearson. There was an elderly woman in our ward, 
Jewel Hicks, who had a great deal of relevant expe- 
rience. We hired her to provide Catherine with the 
care she and David needed for a week or two. Liv- 
ing up to her name, she was a Jewel indeed. 

Our new son was a delight. We were very thank- 
ful that he had been born healthy and well, and he 
grew into an unusually beautiful child. When we 
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David, Kenwood Little League plaver. 


were out shopping or elsewhere in public, strangers 
would stop and remark. Another common experi- 
ence for me was that when I took David anywhere, 
people would tell me what a handsome grandson I 
had. Some might find this annoying, but I did not. 
Having the experience of two older children, Cath- 
erine had a good perspective and reports that David 
was an “easy” child. 

Tom was a great tease and had a lot of fun with 
David to their mutual enjoyment. When David was 
no longer sleeping in his crib, it was still set up in 
the guest bedroom. Tom would sometimes crawl 
into the crib, which David found very annoying. 
David had a large toy truck with a “friction” motor. 
It had a heavy flywheel inside, so if you pushed the 
truck, it would spin the flywheel and keep moving 
on its own. Tom would push that truck in the base- 
ment until the flywheel was screaming. Then he’d 
let the truck go, chasing David. He would run and 
jump up on the couch. He loved it. 

When David was a little older and had neigh- 
borhood and school friends, he observed that their 
parents were much younger than his. Most of the 
parents among David’s friends were in their thir- 
ties, and Catherine and I were in our fifties, at least 
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Of all the photographs I’ve ever taken, this is my favorite. David 
and I climbed some giant rocks on the south shoulder of Rock 
Canyon. 1980. 


a generation older. We sensed that this was embar- 
rassing to him when we attended Little League ball 
games or school events. 

David started off playing T-ball, then moved into 
a Little League neighborhood team. As one of the 
dads, I had to take a seasonal turn as an assistant to 
the coach. I wasn’t inept, but I was not particularly 
ept, either. David was involved in baseball until 
about the eighth grade but didn’t particularly enjoy 
playing. He had a greater interest in basketball. 

Iam a firm advocate in reading to children, begin- 
ning as babes in arms. David and the two older boys 
were exposed to books that were meaningful to me, 
from Mother Goose through the usual childhood 
tales, such as “Goldilocks and the Three Bears,” 
“Little Black Sambo,” “The Three Little Pigs,” anda 
host of other long-familiar stories in many colorfully 





illustrated books from days long gone that Id col- 
lected. I enjoyed reading Dr. Seuss with David. He 
was particularly fond of Charlie and the Choco- 
late Factory, which I had to reread for him till I 
was sick of it. He had an unusual propensity. Often, 
after we’d spent evenings reading a book, he would 
stop me and say, “Enough.” When he tired of a book, 
he might stop in the middle. He was very sensi- 
tive. We were reading Where the Red Fern Grows 
and reached a violent scene when he said, “Stop!” 
And that was it. He wanted no more of that book. 
Reading for pleasure has never been David’s métier, 
though as an adult he assures me that he does enjoy 
an occasional book and hopes to find time in the 
future to give reading a higher priority. His daughter 
Leah more than makes up for this deficiency, for she 
loves to read and, if possible, would read twenty-six 
hours a day. 

In my chapter about Procter & Gamble, I men- 
tioned that the basement of our home was large and 
mostly unfinished. Someone had loaned me a bullet 
trap, and I set it up at a far corner. Firing diagonally, 
I had about a thirty-foot range, and one evening 
after dinner, our male guests were enthralled by the 
opportunity to go target shooting down there. On 
that occasion alone about five hundred rounds of 
.22 caliber ammunition were fired. All that energy 
generated a lot of lead dust, which I hoped would 
settle harmlessly on the floor back by the bullet trap. 
I felt relieved when we were able to carpet the base- 
ment floor. That room was turned into a playroom 
for David, and he and his friends spent a lot of time 
down there. I hope any residual lead did not hurt 
either David or me. 


Tornados and Unexpected 
Consequences 
Those who live in the Midwest are quite correct to 
fear tornados. In 1969, we were vacationing in Utah 
when on August 9 we heard news of a devastat- 
ing tornado that touched down in the immediate 
neighborhood of our home in Kenwood. We quickly 


called friends in Cincinnati, who checked and reas- 
sured us that our home had not been damaged. A 
few days later, our vacation over, we returned to see 
scenes of devastation near our neighborhood and for 
some distance around. I have a particular memory 
of a huge advertising sign, the steel framework of 
which was twisted like a pretzel. Very large trees 
within a few blocks of our home were blown down. 

On April 3, 1974, at about 5:00 p.m., I was leav- 
ing work at P&G. I noticed a grim line of dark, 
low-hanging clouds on the western horizon. It was 
only when I turned on the news that I heard about 
a huge tornado that destroyed Xenia, Ohio, and left 
thirty-four dead. 

Although I don’t like tornados (except the one 
that picked up Dorothy and Toto and whirled them 
out of Kansas), I greatly love a good storm with 
claps of rolling thunder and lightning flashes. South- 
ern Ohio has unparalleled thunderstorms. Thinking 
to share my joy with David, then three or so, I car- 
ried him out on our deck in the midst of a furious 
storm and sat in a chair out of the rain with him in 
my arms, where we could see and hear the storm. 
This was a very sad and serious mistake. He was 
absolutely terrified, and as soon as I realized this, 
I quickly carried him inside. But the damage was 
done. I believe that as a grown man, he has lost his 
fear, but perhaps somewhere deep down that fear 
still lurks. 

A little later, when he was about five, Catherine 
took him to a nearby swimming pool. They were 
having fun, and then the sky grew very dark and 
a loudspeaker warned everyone to leave the pool 
and go to a place of safety. David’s memory is that 
just as he touched his foot in the water, the tornado 
siren began to sound, as if he had triggered the siren. 
It was a tornado warning. Catherine was as scared 
as David. She quickly drove home, and they both 
retreated to our basement, where they took shelter 
under some piece of heavy furniture. In the period 
1970 through 1979, there were 180 tornados of con- 
siderable size recorded in the Cincinnati area. 
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Cathie and Dapper David. 


Adventures in Cars 
I had two driving experiences worth noting. I don’t 
remember the car or model involved in the first, but 
we were driving on a highway at a good clip when 
the front hood, not secured by the concealed latches 
and caught by the wind, suddenly flew back against 
the windshield, so I was abruptly blind as to any 
road or traffic condition. Recalling my last view of 
the road in “my mind’s eye,” I immediately reduced 
my speed and pulled over to the side of the road. 
Mercifully there were no obstructions, and I pulled 
safely to a stop. I was surprised that the hood was 
not damaged nor the windshield shattered. The rel- 
evance is this: Another time, David was probably 
six and riding in the back seat just behind the driver. 
He had a favorite “blankie” someone had made for 
him, and he carried it everywhere. What he had in 
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David, topmost seat on the summit of Squaw Peak. 


mind can’t be imagined, but suddenly he threw his 
blanket over my head from behind, and again, I am 
totally blind and unable to see the road nor traffic. 
I whipped that blanket off my head “pretty quick 
soon,” to quote my barber, Johnny Gallegos, and— 
then able to see—felt very relieved that we’d not had 
a bad accident. David was then treated to my clas- 
sic lecture on unintended consequences. 

On our annual summer vacation trips to Utah, we 
had to invent ways to keep everyone entertained as 
we drove seventeen hundred miles. We played var- 
ious games, such as seeing who could spot cars of a 
specific color, be first to see a particular animal, and 
so forth. When John and Tom were young, I taught 
them how to make “Raries” while we travelled, 
which was entertaining. Yarn of various colors could 
be wrapped around a cardboard core and when tied 
and cut in a certain way would spring into life as a 


round ball of spiky yarn. In later years with the older 
boys off on their own, we played a game of which I 
never tired but which David grew to dislike. Each of 
us in turn would come up with an invented word and 
provide a definition to fit the nonsense word. 


The Millennium Falcon 

Anyone who is a Star Wars fan will know that the 
Millennium Falcon is a superfast freighter. Prior to 
the beginning of the Star Wars story, the Falcon was 
in the possession of Lando Calrissian. He lost it to 
Han Solo in payment of a gambling debt. In 1978 
the Kenner Products company released a highly 
detailed model of the Falcon, priced at $29.99. Mil- 
lions were sold. Every boy had to have one, including 
David, and he played with it for a long time before 
parts were lost and it was abandoned. David’s mem- 
ory and mine differ here, because he avers that he 
never owned the Millennium Falcon. He also had 
a large number of the figurine models of key Star 
Wars characters. A few years later I found David 
and one of his friends in our backyard with a row of 
the Star Wars figures lined up on the wooden steps, 
where they were being executed with a BB gun in 
the hands of David and his friend David Pedley. The 
boys were more accurate than the Star Wars Storm- 
troopers, who, despite their fearsome rifles, could 
not hit a barn wall if they were inside the barn. I’ve 
since mentioned to David that he destroyed some 
original figures that might be very valuable today, 
but c’est la vie. 


The Christmas Quest 


It was a tradition in our home that a crowning fea- 
ture of our Christmas morning would be a trea- 
sure hunt with some special gift at the end. It was 
always a challenge for me, late on Christmas Eve, 
to set this up. One Christmas there was another 
sort of treasure hunt, and I was the goat. I suppose 
it started out as a joke. I don’t remember David’s 
age at the time, but he was probably nine or ten. 
He was making a list of toys he wanted to receive 


for Christmas, and the list kept getting longer and 
longer till the list had fourteen toys. He was told 
that old Santa would not favor such greed. On his 
list were four or five of the hottest presents of the 
year, which were gone from the shelves as quickly 
as they were unpacked. Finding these special items 
became a challenge, and in spare moments while at 
work, I called a few stores, and little by little I was 
filling holes on David’s list. Soon, to my dismay, I 
found that the list of fourteen had taken on a life of 
its own as a challenge for me. I spent hours I could 
not afford searching for toys that could not be had, 
but I found them one by one and crossed them off 
the list. When I had all fourteen wrapped and under 
the tree late on Christmas Eve, I felt really pleased 
with myself, but I was doomed to be disappointed, 
for on Christmas when David unwrapped all four- 
teen, he was not in the least impressed. Today, he 
cannot recall that Christmas or any of the toys on 
his list. 


Life’s Experiences and 
Character 
During David’s formative years, there were in our 
family situations that no doubt had a great effect 
on his life. Catherine had some serious health issues 
that required hospitalization on several occasions, 
and these events were a source of worry and fear 
that affected his life. She had some serious opera- 
tions. On one occasion she suffered from an intes- 
tinal adhesion when I was on a business trip to New 
York. In this emergency, she called the Ralph and 
Jan Blackwelder family, and they took her to the 
hospital and contacted me so I could return home 
at once. There were other surgical interventions. On 
one occasion it was needful that she spend several 
weeks at the O’Connell Unit for some special atten- 
tion. My mother, Celestia, flew to Cincinnati to pro- 
vide household care for David and me. We knew 
that the uncertainty of these events was traumatic 
for David. On the surface he appeared to deal with 
these circumstances, but we knew that underneath 
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he was suffering and fearful and suspect the damage 
has had lifelong consequences. 

Having reared two older sons, I’d had some expe- 
rience as to what worked and what did not, and to 
the fullest extent possible, I gave David the benefit 
of that background by doing with him the things I’d 
done with his brothers. David was a very coopera- 
tive child and adolescent, and both Catherine and I 
aver that God sent us a child to bless rather than to 
plague our old age. To this very day, when David is 
verging on middle age, we can count on him to be 
thoughtful, generous, and always willing to go the 
extra mile to help us. 


David’s Education 
He went to preschool at age four. The teacher told us 
that David and his friend Scott Tomsick were going to 
be good students in their school years. David attended 
the Drake Road Elementary School and was selected 
to attend a special class for one period each day to 
learn from advanced materials. When he was a stu- 
dent at the Wyandot Middle School, he was recog- 
nized for his good work and received honor grades. 

While at Wyandot, his class was subjected to 
an aptitude test, a highlight of which was that both 
David and Scott showed aptitudes for becoming 
mimes. The boys were affronted; the parents found 
the idea absurd. 

David received excellent grades in high school. 
When he graduated from Provo High, he was named 
a National Merit Scholar. He graduated from BYU 
with a BS in economics and received a PhD from 
the University of Utah in medical informatics. As far 
as we know, Scott Tomsick followed in his father’s 
footsteps and became a medical doctor. 

In his teenage years, David actively participated 
in Scouting and attained the Eagle rank. 


Moving to Provo 
I retired from Procter & Gamble in June 1989. 
David had just finished the ninth grade at Indian 
Hill High School. We wondered whether our move 
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to Provo would be difficult for David, and it was. He 
seemed to take it in stride, but it was lonely, for he 
had virtually no friends or acquaintances in Provo. 
The boys his age at church and at school were 
friendly, but there was culture shock. The coun- 
selor at Provo High assigned him to some section of 
the school he thought odd. “Dad,” he said, “they are 
trying to turn me into a welder!” 

The young people in the sixth ward soon engulfed 
David in their activities, and he made many friends 
there and at Provo High. He decided he liked Provo 
better than Cincinnati. 

We engaged Brent Petersen to build our retire- 
ment home. He commenced in June or July 1989. 
Seeing an opportunity here I thought would benefit 
David, | arranged for him to be added to Brent’s crew. 
He remembers stacking and cutting lumber, load- 
ing nail guns, and doing other odd jobs. I remember 
coming on the scene one day and finding him drilling 
holes in a recently poured concrete retaining wall so 
rebar could be installed in what would become the 
world’s most awkward driveway. He observed that 
our builder, Brent Petersen, was very exacting and 
held all his subcontractors to the same standard. All 
of Brent’s construction projects were of the highest 
quality. David also learned a great lesson from Stan 
Barlow, Brent’s second-in-command. Once when 
he observed David working too slow or too care- 
fully, he said, “David, loosen up. We aren’t building 
a piano!” David also worked on Brent’s crew build- 
ing houses a couple of summers later. 


”Soon the Horse Will Take Us to 
Durango” (Bob Dylan) 
The summer before his senior year in high school, 
David was seized with the idea that he must go 
down to Durango, Colorado, in southwestern Colo- 
rado, a distance from Provo of about 350 miles and 
a five- or six-hour drive. I believe he’d heard of a 
store there that specialized in Polo clothing. This 
notion seemed absurd, but he was very persuasive. 
I reluctantly agreed because Catherine argued that 


the ten- or twelve-hour drive down and back would 
be a splendid opportunity for David to study the 
PSAT in preparation for taking the SAT, a require- 
ment for being a candidate for a National Merit 
Scholarship. On this basis, we set off on the journey. 
It was a sunny and beautiful day, and the drive was 
through colorful and varied scenery. We had some 
pleasant conversation, but not too much, because 
David focused on the PSAT, although today David 
insists that we listened to a Neil Young tape. 

The actual visit to Durango was anticlimactic. 
We parked and entered the renowned store. David 
has always been an incredibly quick shopper. He 
sped through the store like a whirlwind, found noth- 
ing he liked, and was ready to leave for Provo in 
five minutes. I endeavored to intrigue him in a visit 
to see the Durango and Silverton Narrow Gauge 
Railroad and Museum or in dinner at a nice restau- 
rant, but we were well into the afternoon, and he 
wanted to go home. A wasted trip? Absolutely not. 
The effectiveness of his elongated study period 
(seven hundred miles) cannot be measured, and in 
due time he was named a National Merit Scholar. 


The Destruction of Another 
Beautiful Automobile 

The title of this chapter is a little on the jocular side 
but hints of a terrible event that impacted the lives of 
five families and that could have had tragic results. 

When I retired and moved to Provo, one of my 
first acquisitions was a new Montero four-wheel- 
drive vehicle. It was forest green and had a very 
pleasing but rugged profile. I was extremely fond of 
the car and looked forward to driving it two hundred 
thousand miles on the back roads exploring Utah. 

On a beautiful autumn day in 1979, Catherine and 
I were seated in our legacy seats in the BYU football 
stadium watching a game. Our seats faced Y Moun- 
tain to the east. Giant screens were at either end of 
the stadium. Suddenly we saw that the two screens 
were flashing the message “John and Catherine Tay- 
lor, report to First Aid.” We were stricken. To get 


such a message in such a fashion could only mean 
something terrible had occurred. 

Earlier that day, David and four of his friends, 
with my permission, had taken off in my Montero 
on a three-hour jaunt down to the San Rafael Swell 
in eastern Utah. We trusted David. He was a careful, 
if not experienced, driver. We knew the announce- 
ment on the screen had to do with this party of young 
people, and we were terrified. We hurried to find the 
first aid station, but we couldn’t find any signs to 
direct us, and no one we stopped to ask could help. 

We finally located the first aid station, a tiny 
office tucked away under the stadium. There we 
got the frightening news that the Montero had been 
involved in an accident, that no one had been killed, 
but that there were five seriously injured teenag- 
ers in three hospitals (in the cities Grand Junction, 
Price, and Provo). I can’t recall the details, but I 
believe that David and Emily Clark were shaken up, 
cut, and bruised but not seriously injured. One boy’s 
back was hurt, and his potentially lucrative running 
career was nipped. Becca Pace was seriously injured 
and was in a coma for a week or two. She’d had a 
lovely singing voice, but when she recovered, she 
could no longer sing. There was another girl thrown 
from the car who was injured but also survived. 

I had a long conversation with the Utah High- 
way Patrol. Their reconstruction of the accident sug- 
gested that David had fallen asleep, drifted off the 
road, woke, and recovered by sharply pulling back 
onto the road, but the car tilted, the wheels dug into 
the asphalt, and the car rolled five and a half times. 
Some of the kids were thrown out of the car; some 
were not. It seems a miracle that no one was killed. 
They all could have been killed. Angels were watch- 
ing over and helping all these kids, who have gone 
on to become the parents of large families. David 
thinks of this as the worst experience of his life in 
regard to the pain and injury he caused to others— 
and to himself. 

We drove to the Castleview Hospital in Price 
as soon as we could and found David being treated 
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in the emergency ward. He was badly shaken but 
seemed okay physically, though we knew he had 
suffered severe emotional trauma. The attending 
emergency physician, Dr. Oliver, was in some sort 
of rotation, because he was a fixture in the ER at the 
hospital in Provo. In fact, on a couple of other emer- 
gency trips to Utah Valley Hospital, Dr. Oliver took 
care of our needs. Years later, after he retired from 
medical practice, I found we were on the same shift 
as ordinance workers at the Provo Utah Temple. 

In due time David and I drove to a holding yard to 
take photos of our destroyed Montero and to retrieve 
all my personal gear and tools from various com- 
partments in the vehicle. Our beautiful car was a 
sad sight and certainly showed the signs of having 
rolled over again and again. It was truly a wonder 
that all five children survived. 

Liberty Mutual sprang into action by sending 
an extremely effective insurance adjuster. I remem- 
ber him as being deceptively low-key, but he got 
to work with each of the five families to provide 
medical care and liberal financial settlements based 
on present and future needs. He developed a warm 
rapport and had the confidence of each family. I can 
only dread to think what the consequences would 
have been for David and me if the Liberty Mutual 
guy had muffed it. We were also very fortunate that 
all the families were wonderful in their sympathy 
and understanding for David. It would have been 
very easy for one or all of them to seek out one of 
the “television attorneys,” who could have turned 
this into a multi-million-dollar accident. As it was, 
the accident cost Liberty Mutual over $500,000 
(approximately $1,800,000 in 2020 values accord- 
ing to an inflation calendar). 

I will tell you why I practically worship Liberty 
Mutual. Despite Tom’s destruction of the Camaro 
and David’s destruction of my Montero (both vehi- 
cles were totaled), my insurance rates were not mate- 
rially affected. I used the insurance money to buy 
a new Montero, but green was no longer available, 
so I settled for a nice beige. I had hoped the new 
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David's graduation from the University of Utah in 2003. 


car would carry me 120,000 miles at least, but the 
engine started to go bad at about 102,000, and I had 
to dump it. 

One footnote. Not too long after the accident, I 
stood in testimony meeting to thank Heavenly Father 
for his kindness in sparing the children (parents of 
both Emily Clark and Rebecca Pace were in the con- 
gregation). I declared that my dear son David had 
my full confidence and that he would be welcome to 
borrow and drive any car that I might possess then 
and in the future. David does not remember this. 


David's Experience as a 
Missionary 
We had no doubts that David would serve a mission, 
but we were thrilled when he received his call. When 
our other boys received their training, we lived 
in Ohio. This time around, I was second counselor 
in the presidency of the Provo Missionary Train- 
ing Center, so when David was “inducted” in May 


1993, I was on the inside of the process. I was care- 


ful not to single David out for any special attention, 
but I did keep a close eye on him. President “Tiny” 
Grant sized up David and observed, “He’s going to 
be a leader.” 

A most surprising turn of events was that after 
a short time, David broke out with chicken pox and 
had to return home until it was over so as not to 
spread the disease among the missionary population. 
David thought he got the infection from a friend’s 
small brother. 

After returning to the MTC and completing his 
training, David was sent to the California Sacra- 
mento Mission, which almost immediately was 
divided, and he went to the new California Ros- 
eville Mission, headed by President John Hoyb- 
jerg. David was anxious to serve a full mission, but 
in 1994, he was struggling with some health issues 
related to depression, anxiety, and some serious intes- 
tinal pain. It was thought best by the president that 


he return home short of his release date. These 
days there are many alternatives for completing 
a mission locally, but those resources had not been 
developed, so he returned to college. David felt ill at 
ease about his early release, so we made an appoint- 
ment to see Elder Neal A. Maxwell at his office in 
Salt Lake. Elder Maxwell could not have been more 
gracious or reassuring, and he gave David a special 
blessing. I had the privilege of assisting. At the end 
of our meeting, he told David that when he was to 
be married, he, Elder Maxwell, wanted to perform 
the marriage and sealing. This made us very happy. 
But in the end, it did not happen, for when David’s 
marriage took place, Elder Maxwell’s health would 
not permit it. 


Big Decisions about Education 
At one point in his life, David was considering a med- 
ical career and selected botany as a reasonable pre- 
med route. After taking a few classes, he found that 
the atmosphere of science courses was highly com- 
petitive and recovering from his curtailed mission, 
found these circumstances not to his liking. He 
thought a switch to something in the humanities 
might be a better fit and tried film for a semester or 
two but decided it was not a good foundation for the 
alternative careers he was considering. He thought 
business a potential and ultimately graduated with 
a degree in economics. He was academically quali- 
fied to enter the Marriott School of Business but in 
consulting a good friend who was a professor at the 
Marriott, was informed that his application would be 
rejected because candidates were required to have a 
few years of business experience to maximize their 
graduate training. Interestingly, despite this discour- 
aging view, he applied to several other excellent 
business schools and was accepted. David was anx- 
ious to obtain an advanced degree, and his attention 
was directed to medical informatics, which com- 
bined elements of both business and medicine that 
he found attractive. He applied to the University of 
Utah, which had a foothold in this promising new 
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field, and was admitted. He worked and studied hard. 
In 2003 he received an MS in medical informatics. 
After David worked in the field for a few years, 
it was apparent that obtaining a PhD would be 
advantageous, and he returned to the University of 
Utah and graduated with a PhD in 2011. In addi- 
tion to his immediate family, both his brothers were 
on hand to see him wearing his cap and gown. 
Though David has had a successful career in medi- 
cal informatics, it appears that the discipline has been 
enfolded or swallowed up by other technologies and 
has not developed the luster that was expected of it 
as a stand-alone profession, so he has had to make 
adjustments. Currently he is fully engaged at Inter- 
mountain Healthcare (IHC) as a project manager in 
a field closely aligned with his professional train- 
ing. However, David is the first to admit that he has 
never actually identified the one true profession that 
would have made him totally satisfied and happy. 


Along Came Anissa 

David describes first meeting Anissa as follows: 
“We met in our freshman ward at Deseret Towers. 
I think I met her within the first few days of school 
starting. I got married in 2000, right before I started 
at the U on an MS degree.” 

I asked Anissa for her memory of first meeting 
David, and here is her reply: 


Dave and I were in the same ward during 

our freshman year and met for the first time 
at an opening social at Kiwanis Park. I 
liked him immediately. I thought he was very 
handsome. I also thought he was very kind— 
writing in my journal that he reminded me 
of my dad. His red Land Cruiser and gui- 

tar playing were also initial draws. We 
crossed paths again within our first few days 
of meeting and spent a long evening talking 
and shooting baskets on an outdoor court. 

I was really smitten and soon after looked 
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his number up in the Deseret Towers direc- 
tory, calling to invite him to play a game 
of tennis. I also took note of when I was most 
likely to run into him on the way to and from 
class. During one of these “chance” encoun- 
ters, he invited me to a Neil Young concert 

at Park West—which was our first date per 
se. We became fairly constant companions 
our freshman year. Over the ensuing years we 
coupled and uncoupled a number of times. 
Our friendship and natural ease with one 
another remained intact through it all and led 
to our eventual marriage eight years after our 
first meeting." 


An Episodic Career 

I was born into a culture and a mindset that accepted 
as the norm working a lifetime for the same organi- 
zation. When I joined Procter & Gamble, I expected 
and hoped that it would be a permanent position, and 
so it was for thirty-three years. It is a different world 
for my children, who grew up in an age when a life- 
time job was considered stifling, and moving from job 
to job as opportunities opened was an expectation. 

Though John Jr.’s career has been quite stable, 
Tom and David have had a myriad of employment 
situations. After obtaining his MS, David was hired 
by Partners HealthCare in Boston. It was a plummy 
job, and while he worked there, David and Anissa 
made many friends and enjoyed living in a wonderful 
city. He left Partners to join GE Healthcare in Oregon. 

This is a good place to wedge in a story about a 
marathon drive David experienced when he moved 
from Boston to Oregon. I can’t recall the details, but 
I suppose all his household goods had been shipped 
by General Electric as part of his employment pack- 
age. David then had to drive his car from Boston to 
Forest Grove, a distance of more than 3,000 miles. 
We were concerned about his making this long 
drive all alone, so I flew from Utah to Boston to 
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accompany him. He picked me up at some airport, 
and I suppose he was ready to set out immediately. 
I had expected to share the driving, but David did 
not trust me behind the wheel, notwithstanding my 
hundred thousand miles of accident-free driving. 
Despite my willingness to relieve him, he drove the 
entire distance from Boston to Provo, about 2,400 
miles. Then after dropping me off and taking a brief 
respite, he drove the remaining 850 miles alone. 
We made very good time, doing only a minimum 
of sightseeing along the way. I think we stopped 
briefly in Nauvoo. We’d learned of a Skyline Chili 
restaurant somewhere in IIlinois, and we stopped 
in to get our fill of Coneys and Three-Ways. I did 
not mention this to David, but I was suffering from 
a raging case of tinea cruris and was miserable the 
entire trip. 

While David was employed by GE Healthcare, 
he and Anissa lived in Forest Grove, Oregon. He 
left GE to go with Remedy MD in Salt Lake City. I 
remember his concern about this small startup. The 
founder was a better salesman than a developer, 
for, spying an opportunity, he would be out selling 
a product that had not been programmed and was 
not available, a typical case of pushing vaporware. 
This penchant was totally frustrating for his staff, 
because they had to invent and “ship” programs that 
were not complete, leading to difficult pushbacks by 
clients. 

Concurrent with this employment, David returned 
to the U to obtain a PhD. Leaving Remedy MD, 
he took a position once again with GE Healthcare 
in Oregon and this time lived in Portland. A seem- 
ingly good opportunity opened at IHC back in Salt 
Lake City. But this job was actually inopportune, 
because IHC never came to grips with how to make 
effective use of its informatics unit and staff and 
ended up transferring those personnel to positions 
of lesser interest. David had friends in Semedy, a 
German company with an establishment in Boston. 
He joined Semedy because he could work at home in 
Salt Lake City and travel to Boston for conferences 


and presentations once per month. I saw some of the 
work David did for Semedy, internet presentations 
and programs, drawing on his considerable experi- 
ence and skill, and I thought they were spectacularly 
good. However, working long-distance led to com- 
munications difficulties. It was not a good fit. Then 
a wonderful event took place. A position in another 
department at IHC opened, and David was happy 
to receive an offer. In this job, he had a good salary, 
had friends, and could continue to live in his home. 
It was a true safe harbor. 


The Guitar Collector 


A man that collects butterflies is a lepidopterist. A 
man that collects stamps is a philatelist. A man that 
collects money is a numismatist. A man that col- 
lects guitars is a man that collects guitars. 

All three of my sons love the music and the instru- 
ments of their generation. There is a certain rever- 
ence for guitars and guitarists. They all love Neil 
Young, for example, and can comment learnedly 
about his concerts, life, and state of health. They 
know all about other famous groups and instrumen- 
talists as well. 

One summer before we left Cincinnati, my friend 
Irwin Srob offered to let us stay for a week or so in 
his home in the Hamptons, on the east end of Long 
Island, and we drove there in our car. David pled 
with us to pass through Manhattan and let him make 
a quick visit to Manny’s Music on Forty-Eighth 
between Sixth and Seventh Avenues. This is a leg- 
endary shop where musicians congregate, including 
Jimi Hendrix when he was alive. So, on the way to 
the Hamptons or on the way home, we located Man- 
ny’s and dropped David off so he could race in and 
out while we circled the very big block. We won- 
dered whether we’d ever see him again. 

If David has a hobby, it is collecting guitars. Indi- 
vidual instruments often pass through his life, because 
he is always finding the “one true” guitar and, in order 
to buy it, has to trade or sell another of his precious 
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finds. He has or has owned acoustic guitars and elec- 
tric guitars. No one knows how many he has at any 
given time. Same with amplifiers. He has AC or 
DC amplifiers powered by old vacuum tubes, tran- 
sistors, or both. He has small amplifiers, the sound 
of which tickle your ears, and large amplifiers that 
could blow the doors off your garage. He has a lot of 
the gear that transforms the sound, such as wah-wah 
and other pedals. David can play a little and would 
like to play better, but he is largely content to listen to 
good recordings, videos, and YouTube presentations. 

Fifty years ago, my knowledge of guitarists was 
pretty much limited to Hank Williams, Gene Autry, 
Alvino Rey, Les Paul (all good), and Jimi Hendrix 
(all bad). David made it a mission to reeducate me 
and, when he was in his teenage years, very often 
would set up a music DVD featuring some famous 
guitarist and entreat me to join him in viewing it, 
which I always did and enjoyed our companion- 
ship. I wondered at how improved Jimi Hendrix had 
become. I marveled at the prodigious talent of the 
late Stevie Ray Vaughan. I was astounded by the fan- 
tastic dexterity of Albert Lee. Once Albert Lee was 
holding court in a music store somewhere in north- 
ern Utah, and David and I mounted an expedition to 
go to meet him. To this very day, David is alert to 
uncovering talented guitarists and still inveigles me 
into sharing a YouTube concert, most recently one 
or two of Joel Paterson’s amazing performances. 

Time and time again when David was a teen- 
ager, I accompanied him on trips to see a guitar he’d 
heard of in a music store and even helped finance 
his purchase when necessary. I personally purchased 
a reasonably good guitar to loan to one of David’s 
friends who was ill unto death. Later when recouped, 
I gave it to my grandson Eric, Tom’s son. 

If some very rich elderly relative that we know 
not of would pass away and bestow a fortune on 
David, I imagine he would spend his retirement years 
having great fun buying, trading, and collecting gui- 
tars and amplifiers. 
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Another New York Escapade 

with Dad 
I have been a member of the Trollope Society since 
its inception but have only been able to make it 
to the annual dinner at the Knickerbocker Club in 
New York on two occasions. The first was in May 
of 2002, when I was accompanied by John Jr. The 
second visit was in May 2010, when I was accom- 
panied by David. This second visit was another 
very memorable trip, and I will mention some of 
the highlights. I asked David if he could recount 
some of the details, and he was able to reach back 
into his old Gmail files for assistance. I was grate- 
ful that David was willing to make adjustments to 
his schedule so he could accompany me. There was 
a personal incentive too, for I planned to stay in the 
city for four days before I returned to Provo, then 
Anissa would arrive to spend the rest of the week 
with David in the Marriott Hotel. As I pointed out 
earlier, I had sufficient Marriott points to book an 
entire week. 

I was extraordinarily pleased to have David as my 
companion, for he has an unusual talent for finding, 
fetching, and accommodating. David moves like 
lightning, is very smart and intuitive, and was able 
to quickly find the best routes and travel arrange- 
ments to all our destinations. 

We arrived in New York on Saturday, May 8, at 
6:00 a.m. After we checked into the Marriott, David 
took off to pick up a tuxedo that he had arranged to 
rent with Men’s Wearhouse in Utah. We spent the 
remainder of the day walking around, sightseeing, 
and enjoying some good food. 

On Sunday, we took a subway to the Manhat- 
tan Ward and attended sacrament meeting and in the 
afternoon were off to the famous Cloisters museum, 
with which David was impressed. David’s notes 
relate that on the train back to 42nd Street, some 
boisterous kids played a very loud boom box, per- 
formed some break dancing, and then asked for 


money. I gave them a dollar and whispered to 
David, “Protection money.” 

The Trollope Society dinner, a black-tie affair, 
was on Tuesday night. I have no particular mem- 
ory of the dinner itself other than that the food was 
good—it ought to be, for the cost was something like 
$130 per diner. I knew some of the guests and knew 
enough about Trollope, his life, and his works, to 
hold my own in conversation with the guests at my 
table. I am sure the dinner speaker was eloquent, 
and, of course, the Knickerbocker Club was impres- 
sive. I believe David enjoyed the evening, and he 
looked very handsome in his tux. I was proud to 
have him as my guest. He says of that dinner: 


I just remember meeting a lot of distinguished 
people who thought highly of you. I dont 
remember much about wearing a tux. Maybe 
it felt a little like junior prom, but it didnt get 
in the way of having a good time. 


When I made this trip with John in 2002, my 
former ad agency colleague and friend Irwin Srob 
was living in New York, but this time he was in his 
Florida apartment, so David and I were on our own. 
I wanted him to see places meaningful to me, so we 
replicated some of the visits I'd made with John. 
I’d made advance arrangements with the Columbia 
Business School office, and a member of the staff 
took us on a tour of the Columbia University cam- 
pus, including John Jay Hall and Butler Library. 

My stay in New York was only four days. I arrived 
on Saturday and left the following Wednesday morn- 
ing. Those four days were rife with activity. We vis- 
ited the New York Public Library and were agog at 
the sight of so many tables at which to read and study. 
I was reminded of the fine reading room in the old 
J. Reuben Clark Library, now gone from BYU’s 
upper campus. The stone lions at the entrance of 
the New York Public Library growled for David. 
We must have taken in some plays or other enter- 
tainments, but memory doth not reveal except for 


one off-Broadway play that I probably had to drag 
David to. It was an accelerated version of John 
Buchan’s most famous book The Thirty-Nine Steps. 
I couldn’t imagine that novel would do well as a 
spoof, but with about five actors and lightning cos- 
tume changes, even David was highly entertained. 
We also saw and enjoyed the movie /ron Man 2. 

We managed to squeeze in a session at the Man- 
hattan Temple. The temple is very nice. Oddly, due 
to its conversion from an already-existing building, 
the baptismal font is on the third floor, flouting the 
conventional, but obviously not doctrinal, view that 
the oxen ought to be standing on terra firma. 

David has reminded me that we also paid court 
to the Strand Bookstore, a famous shop I have fre- 
quently visited. I believe we also made a trip to The 
Mysterious Bookshop, another worshipful site for 
book lovers. 

We ate, I suppose, about eighteen thousand calo- 
ries of great delicatessen food, for which New York 
is famous. We went to lower Manhattan to visit 
Katz’s Delicatessen. Oy vey! How to get there? Not 
to worry, David with various printed guides knew 
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how to get there with no trouble at all, and we ate 
wonderful Reubens with all the trimmings, includ- 
ing Dr. Brown’s Cel-Ray Tonic. We had excellent 
pizza at John’s Pizzeria near the Marriott. We had 
highly superior cheesecake at Junior’s across the 
street from the hotel. We had delicious bagels at a 
variety of places. Sadly, we did not discover Ess-a- 
Bagel until I was just about to leave for the airport. 
Of Ess-a-Bagel David has said, “I would gladly 
drive two hours each way for one of those bagels. 
They are what bagels are meant to be.” 

As a result of some remarkable planning, Anissa 
arrived at the New York airport just as I was departing, 
so David was able to meet her without a significant 
delay. They continued to occupy our accommoda- 
tions at the Marriott for the next three days, leaving 
for home on Friday night. David’s careful records 
detail that they had an enjoyable vacation. 

To sum up, that trip to New York, not taking into 
account the Trollope Society dinner, was one of my 
highlight experiences in David’s company and one I 
shall never forget. 


ial 


CHAPTER 9 


THE OHIO 
CINCINNATI STAKE 


It was my great honor and privilege to serve the Lord 
in the Presidency of the Ohio Cincinnati Stake as 
a counselor for eight years, and as president for ten 
years. During those eighteen years David O. McKay 
was succeeded by Joseph Fielding Smith, Harold B. 
Lee, and Spencer W. Kimball as Presidents of the 
Church. Both President Lee, and President Kimball 
visited the Cincinnati Stake as members of the Coun- 
cil of The Twelve, the former on two separate occa- 
sions. During those years we were also visited by 
Elder Ezra Taft Benson (twice), Elders Howard W. 
Hunter, and Gordon B. Hinckley, who later also suc- 
ceeded as Presidents of the Church. 

Let me explain how it was that I happened to be 
in Ohio in the first place. 

My maternal great-grandparents (Johnson/Nash) 
and my paternal great- grandparents (Taylor/Dixon) 
were early Utah pioneers. I was born and raised in 
Provo. I attended school at the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity Elementary Training School, Junior and 
Senior High School, and College. During 1948-50 I 
filled a mission in the Union of South Africa, birth- 
place of my great grandfather Henry Aldous Dixon. 
In 1952-53, I served in the U.S. Army Signal Corp 
as a cryptographer. My last military assignment was 
at SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers 
in Europe) in Paris. On my return I graduated from 
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BYU in 1955 with a BS degree in Marketing. 
During the 1955-56 school year I was enrolled at 
the Columbia Graduate School of Business in New 
York City where I received an MS degree in Adver- 
tising Management. 

Following my stint at Columbia I accepted a posi- 
tion in the Advertising Department of The Procter 
& Gamble Company, in Cincinnati their headquar- 
ters city, arriving in June of 1956. In August of that 
same year | married Catherine Sarah Pearson of 
Great Neck, New York, in the Salt Lake Temple. Her 
father was a native of Lehi, her mother of Logan. 
Her father, Cyril Drew Pearson, a West Point gradu- 
ate, was a patent attorney for Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. Catherine was a graduate of the University 
of Utah. We met the summer of 1955 in Provo. Our 
first son, John Junior, was born in May 1958. 

I arrived in Cincinnati on Friday, June 25, 1956, 
a lone man and bachelor. Through pure blind luck 
the small apartment I engaged on Auburn Avenue was 
only a short bus ride from the former Seventh-day 
Adventist Church building then used by the Cin- 
cinnati Branch of the Western Ohio District of the 
Great Lakes Mission. 

I attended church at the thriving branch on Sun- 
day and was cordially greeted and welcomed by 
great people who were to become warm and life-long 
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The Rise of the 
OHIO CINCINNATI STAKE 
1958 — 1975 


THE CINCINNATI POST & TIMES-STAR, MONDAY, NOV. 24, 1958 
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MORMONS 


Choose 3 Leaders 


Newly Formed District 
' Holds Meeting 
In Cincinnati 





A Dayton man and two Cin-- 
ecinnatians became leaders of: 


the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints! newly 
formed Western Ohio district 
on stake at a meeting in ‘Cin- 
cinnatl yeaterday. 
Approximately 1000 of . the 
2500 members of the church 
in Southwest Ohio and North- 


The church requires three of- 
ficials to act on neared 
matters. 

The three Southwent Ohio 


Op 
denomination interviewed more 
than 80 persons in Dayton and 
Cincinnati during the last week. 

Churches to participate in 
the new self-governing district 
‘include: 12 congregations in the: 
city, Hamilton, Middletown, 
Dayton, Georgetown, Piqua. 
Bellefontaine, Springfield and 
Fairborn, Ohio, and eaten 
Kentucky. 

Elder Mark E. Peterson andi 
Elder LeeGrand Richards, mem- 
bers of the Council of 12 Apos- 
tles, the governing hody of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-day Saints who conducted 
the interviews, also participated 
in service elevating the three 
new church officials. 

In the service, the elders 
place their hands on the new 
church officials and say “lay 
hands upon him and set him 
apart.” They then become ele- 
vated from positions of other 
members who become ministers 
when they join the church. 

-. Prior to yesterday, the area 
congregations were in a mis- 
sionary district under the ad- 
ministration of the Great Lakes 
Mission. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


‘Dayton Man 
‘Heads Mormons 


Cincinnatians have ten, 
hamed to top positions of! 
leadership in the newly-form- 
ed Western Ohio Mormon 
district. 

At a meeting here Ser 
day, T. Blair Evans of Dayton 
president. Paul 

Lame, General Electric Co. 
engineer in Cincinnati, was 
named first councilor, and 
ge A. Taylor of the Procter 

& Gamble Co. advertising de- 
partment was chosen second 
councilor. 

Formal name of the new 
district is the Western Ohio 
Stake of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 

It includes 12 Cincinnati 
‘congregtions and churches in 
|Hamilton, Middletown, Day- 
lton, George town, Piqua, 
Bellefontaine, é pringfield 
[and Fairborn, 0., and Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

Mr. Evans is a mechanical 
<p with the Air Mate- 

Command, Wright-Patter- 
ie Air Force base. 
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friends. Those who stand out in my mind that I met 
on that very first day are the Bang, Blackwelder, 
Broman, Cordes, DeRosier, Fish, Lundquist, Sneed, 
and Taylor (Milton and Esther) families. 

The branch was in the final stages of construct- 
ing a spacious new building in the northeast quar- 
ter of the city, just off Montgomery Road between 
Norwood and Pleasant Ridge. There was plenty 
of work to be done, and all members of the branch 
were strongly encouraged to show up on the Fourth 
of July to work, and that included me, even though 
I had hardly unpacked my suitcase! After Catherine 
arrived, we even took our turn sleeping in the uncom- 
pleted building to protect it before it was closed 
in. Over the next several months, we spent many 
hours working on the new building, but that was 
nothing compared with the labor and sacrifices of 
the Cincinnati Branch Saints through the years. 
How happy we were to finally move into our new 
church home. The wonderful building, the largest in 
that part of Ohio, was to serve for many years as our 
stake center. 

In May of 1958, in fact, the very same day 
Catherine came home from the hospital with John 
Jr. in her arms (to our small apartment in Swifton 
Village), I was called by the new branch president, 
Roy E. Lundquist, to serve as his second counselor 
with Warren E. Cordes as first counselor. This call- 
ing was a new experience for me, because I had not 
before enjoyed a major leadership position. Serving 
with President Lundquist and Warren Cordes was a 
joy, and they taught me much. 

During this time, there was a district conference 
(comparable to a stake conference) held in the Cin- 
cinnati Branch chapel under the direction of T. Blair 
Evans, the district president, and his counselors. 
Sometime during that conference weekend, Presi- 
dent Evans came to our home for dinner, and we got 
along quite well (I thought). 

On Sunday, November 23, 1958, in Cincinnati, 
the Cincinnati Ohio Stake was organized from out 
of the Western Ohio District of the Great Lakes 





Thomas Blair Evans, First President of the Ohio Cincinnati Stake. 


Mission, the 270th stake created worldwide in the 
Church at that time. At some point, later I suppose, 
our Quorum of the Seventy was designated the 495th. 
The presiding General Authority was Elder Mark 
E. Petersen, and he was assisted by Elder LeGrand 
Richards. Thomas Blair Evans was called as stake 
president with Paul Ellis Lowe as first counselor and 
me, John Arthur Taylor, as second counselor. In his 
own account of these events, President Evans has 
provided full details. 

I was very startled to be called in for an inter- 
view with Elder Petersen and could not have been 
more surprised to be selected as second counselor 
to President Evans. As Elder Petersen presented the 
names for a sustaining vote in stake conference and 
mine was read, Catherine and I were seated way 
back in the congregation. A woman just in front 
of us turned to her companion and said in a very 
loud voice, “Who's John Taylor!?” She seemed 


considerably embarrassed when a minute later Elder 
Petersen asked me to come to the stand and I rose 
right behind her seat. Through the years, whenever 
I show a lack of humility, Catherine will say to me, 
“Who’s John Taylor?” Works every time. 

At that time, I had just turned thirty years of age 
and very much felt my inexperience. Elder Petersen 
kindly extended helpful counsel both personally and 
in the blessing when he set me apart. I will never 
forget the feelings of humility, trepidation, and inad- 
equacy that overwhelmed me when, later that day, 
the new stake presidency met for the first time with 
our new high council and I looked over that group of 
men, all of whom had much more leadership expe- 
rience than I. 

At the beginning, there were eight units in the 
new stake. The wards established had the following 
number of members: Cincinnati, 718; Dayton, 318; 
Fairborn, 261; Hamilton, 216; Northern Kentucky, 
221; and Springfield, 189. The two independent 
branches, Georgetown and Middletown, had 170 
and 147 respectively. The total number of members 
was 2,240. 

As far as I can determine, the high council on that 
first day was composed of the following: Joseph M. 
McPhie, Daniel Blaine Harris, Vern E. Bryson, O. 
Vernon Cahall, Paul Bang, Opie W. Lowden, Ronald 
G. Hansen, Don J. Fife, Daryl L. Mahoney, and Otis 
E. Will. Our stake clerk was John Peter Rahlf, and 
the assistant stake clerk was Bob D. Craig. 

President T. Blair Evans was at the time a high- 
ranking industrial engineer at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, located near Fairborn, Ohio, where 
he lived. Paul E. Lowe, the first counselor, was a 
very successful engineer in General Electric’s jet 
engine facility near Cincinnati. Paul lived in Blue 
Ash, and I lived not far away in Silverton. In other 
words, the president lived about as far from his two 
counselors as Provo is from Salt Lake City! I greatly 
enjoyed my association with these two good men 
and deeply appreciated the help and training they 
provided to me. 
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My respect, admiration, and love for President 
Evans was unbounded. He was a dedicated and 
tireless leader. T. Blair Evans traveled extensively 
through the stake, wearing out several automobiles 
during his administration. It should be noted that 
the Cincinnati Ohio Stake extended from Sidney 
and Bellefontaine on the north to Walton in north- 
ern Kentucky on the south, a distance of around 125 
miles. The stake also extended from the border of 
Ohio and Indiana on the west to Georgetown and 
beyond on the east, a distance of near 100 miles. 
Over country roads, this was by any measure an 
enormous geographic area to cover, actually over 
12,000 square miles. 

President Evans was the “man for the time,” tire- 
less, dedicated, creative. He expected much from his 
associates, but all knew that he would ask for noth- 
ing of another that he was not already giving himself. 

In 1958, and for a long time after, there was no 
interstate expressway linking Cincinnati with Day- 
ton, so we had to make use of an assortment of 
small highways such as #42 and #48 and #741 and 
other rural tracks, which rise and fall, twist and turn 
through such hamlets as Gano, Maud, Pisgah, Jer- 
icho, Blue Ball, Red Lion, Otterbein, and countless 
others! Driving was dangerous at all times, especially 
late at night or in bad weather, and fatigue was always 
a companion. In later years when Catherine had stake 
assignments, she would occasionally accompany us 
to meetings in Dayton or Fairborn and would really be 
made ill by the roads, which were like roller coasters! 

We held our stake presidency meetings at Blair’s 
home in Fairborn one weekday night, then at Paul’s 
or my home the next week. It took probably an hour 
and a half to reach Blair’s home from Cincinnati or 
for him to drive down to meet us. We’d leave for 
our meetings immediately after work, convene for a 
couple of hours or more, then drive home, arriving 
usually around 1:00 a.m. or, frequently, later. 

A seasoned leader, T. Blair Evans was appointed 
by the General Priesthood Welfare Committee to 
be Cincinnati regional welfare chairman. He was 
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responsible not only for raising a large welfare 
assessment within the Cincinnati Ohio Stake but also 
for making sure the other stakes in the welfare region 
submitted theirs on a timely basis. It also involved 
managing the collection and dispersal of funds used 
within the region by bishops and branch presidents in 
providing welfare assistance to members. 

After a few years, Paul left his position at Gen- 
eral Electric to hook up with Tenax, manufacturer 
of commercial laundry and dry-cleaning equipment. 
Paul privately owned some of those machines located 
here and there in southern Ohio. On many occasions 
on leaving Blair’s home, Paul would say, “Would 
you mind taking a brief detour? I have to fix a small 
problem with my machine at Bellbrook.” The result 
was that we arrived home about 2 or 3 a.m. This sit- 
uation could have been very aggravating except that 
I always enjoyed Paul’s company and we had great 
middle-of-the-night conversations while travelling. 

On Sundays, unless we were otherwise engaged, 
such as in attending stake or ward conferences, the 
stake presidency would meet at a ward or branch 
location and thus spread our influence through our 
actual presence. Where it was available, we would 
borrow the bishop’s office for our meetings. Some 
remote branches met in rented facilities and had no 
office. Many and many a time, we held our presi- 
dency meetings—with a full slate of clerks in atten- 
dance—in most unusual locations, including the 
furnace room! 

We had frequent high council meetings (in the 
early days usually scheduled on Sunday mornings), 
alternating at the north or south end of the stake. On 
Thursday evenings we held our various priesthood 
and auxiliary leadership meetings. To the extent pos- 
sible, they were rotated from Fairborn to Cincinnati 
and back to ease the burden of travel. Stake confer- 
ences were also held alternately in the north and south. 
In those days, General Authorities, or Priesthood 
Committee and Auxiliary representatives assigned to 
visit the Cincinnati Ohio Stake, found themselves 


traveling long distances after their arrival. In fact, 
the Cincinnati airport was located in Kentucky, so 
after leaving the airport, it took thirty to forty-five 
minutes to reach the stake center in Cincinnati and 
another hour to reach Fairborn. 

I cannot pay high enough tribute to the count- 
less men and women who labored in the stake to fur- 
ther the growth of the Church and to bring joy and 
fulfillment to the members of each ward and branch. 
The records maintained by the angels will no doubt 
be opened to those interested, but for now, I’d like to 
mention the names of those great men who served 
on the high council through the years. Overall, a 
great share of our high councilors came from among 
air force officers or enlisted men or from among pro- 
fessionals associated with Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base. 

Because of rapid turnover among air force per- 
sonnel, we had a concomitant and dramatic turnover 
among high councilors. Probably few stakes have 
experienced so many high council leadership changes 
in such a relatively short period as the original Cin- 
cinnati Ohio Stake. 

I have compiled a list of men who served on the 
high council of the original Cincinnati Ohio Stake 
or the resulting Cincinnati Ohio Stake (following its 
division into the Dayton Ohio and Cincinnati Ohio 
Stakes on May of 1970) through my release in June of 
1975. Undoubtedly, I have made errors, and I express 
my heartfelt apologies to any men I may have inad- 
vertently deleted. Because a chronological presenta- 
tion is difficult if not impossible, men who served in 
these councils are shown in alphabetical order. Aston- 
ishingly, there are more than seventy men. 
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ALLEN, Curtis R. 
BALDWIN, Lloyd D. 
BANG, Paul 

BAUM, Ronald C. 
BENSON, W. Lowell 
BERGEN, Larry D. 
BISHOP, Duane L. 
BLOTTER, Ronald D. 
BOULTER, Lynn J. 
BRYSON, Vern E. 
BUSKIN, D. Page 
CAHALL, O. Vernon 
CAMPBELL, Arthur A. 
CHAPIN, Crafton G. 
CHAPIN, Raymond J. 
CHRISTENSEN, H. Clem 
CLIVE, Clifford Snell 
COOLEY, Edward J. 
CORDES, Warren E. 
CRAIG, Bob D. 
DeROSIER, Theodore A. 
EVANS, T. Blair 

FIFE, Don J. 

FISH, Merlin K. 

FISH, Stanley L. 
FORD, R. Newell 
FORGRAVE, E. Paul 
GARDNER, Lynn H. 
GILLIAM, Alvin B. 
GOOCH, Richie B. 
HADFIELD, K. Lamont 
HANSEN, Einar I. 
HANSEN, Ronald G. 
HARRIS, Daniel Blaine 
HEINZ, Stephen 
HYDE, Therin S. 
JENSEN, Merrill E. 
JENSEN, Vern H. 
JONES, Daniel 


JORDAN, William 
KEATE, Kenneth John 
KNOTT, Thomas R. 
LAURENTS, Louis Vincent 
LEADINGHAUS, Albert 
LOWDEN, Opie W. 
LOWE, Paul E. 
LUNDBERG, Endfred J. 
MAHONEY, Daryl L. 
MATTINGLY, Boyd L. 
McCROBY, Ronald A. 
McDonald, Leslie C. 
McGREGOR, James Paul 
McPHIE, Joseph M. 
MILLS, Darrel L. 
MYRBERG, John 
NIELSEN, Roger W. 
OLSON, Darold L. 
PANGERL, Carl E. 
RICHARDS, Marion R. 
SNEED, Garfield, Jr. 
SPENCER, Herbert B. 
STEELE, William Howard 
STROUP, Floyd 
TAYLOR, Milton Y. 
TUTTLE, William A. 
WELLS, John A. 
WELLS, John L. 

WINN, Otis E. 

WYNNE, Noel E., Jr. 
ZACHRISON, John R. 
ZAUGG, Waldo S. 
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General Authorities Who Visited Cincinnati 





Following is a partial list of the General Authorities, priesthood committee representatives, and Auxiliary 
General Board members who visited the Ohio Cincinnati Stake in the almost seventeen years between 
November 1958 and June 1975. I say “partial” because despite my best efforts, available records are not 


complete enough to warrant confidence in the accuracy of the presentation. 


1959 March Elder Marion D. Hanks, First Quorum of the Seventy 
Elder Arben O. Clark, Church Welfare Committee 
May Elder Harold B. Lee, Quorum of the Twelve 
September Bishop Carl W. Buehner, Second Counselor in the Presiding Bishopric 
Elder Glen L. Rudd, Church Welfare Committee 
October Elder Marvin J. Ashton, YMMIA Presidency 
Sister Emily Bennett, YWMIA General Secretary 
November Elder Alma Sonne, Assistant to the Twelve 
1960 March Elder ElRay L. Christiansen, Assistant to the Twelve 
Elder LeRoy S. Wirthlin, assignment not recorded 
September Elder Marion G. Romney, Quorum of the Twelve 
December Elder N. Eldon Tanner, Assistant to the Twelve 
1961 March Elder Antoine R. Ivins, First Quorum of the Seventy 
Elder Delbert L. Stapley, Quorum of the Twelve 
Elder Theodore M. Burton, Assistant to the Twelve 
May Elder John Longden, Assistant to the Twelve 
September Elder Howard W. Hunter, Quorum of the Twelve 
1962 March Elder Milton R. Hunter, First Quorum of the Seventy 
September Elder Spencer W. Kimball, Quorum of the Twelve 
December Elder Sterling W. Sill, Assistant to the Twelve 
1963 May Elder Henry D. Taylor, Assistant to the Twelve 
Elder Zelph Y. Erekson, Priesthood Genealogy Committee 
Elder Donald M. Bagley, Priesthood Genealogy Committee 
July Elder William M. Walch, Church Welfare Committee 
Elder Evin B. Nyedegger, Church Welfare Committee 
December Elder Gordon B. Hinckley, Quorum of the Twelve 
Elder John K. Edmunds, General Priesthood Committee 
Elder D. Arthur Haycock, General Priesthood Committee 
1964 February Elder Harold B. Lee, Quorum of the Twelve 
Sister Vauna S. Jacobsen, Primary General Board 
May Elder John K. Edmunds, Priesthood Welfare Committee 
Elder Archibald F. Bennett, Priesthood Genealogy Committee 
September Elder Thomas S. Monson, Quorum of the Twelve 
Elder Lorin F. Wheelwright, General Sunday School Board 
1965 March Elder Franklin D. Richards, Assistant to the Twelve 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 
1972 


1973 
1975 


March 


May 


September 


December 


January 


August 


October 
January 


April 


August 
October 


January 
June 


February 


September 
February 
May 


February 
February 
September 
September 
June 
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Elder John K. Edmunds, General Priesthood Home Teaching 
Sister Cleone R. Eccles, Relief Society General Board 
Elder Alfred R. Smith, Priesthood Welfare Committee 
Sister Ada B. Maxfield, Primary General Board 

Elder Bernard P. Brockbank, Assistant to the Twelve 
Elder J. Vernon Sharp, Priesthood Genealogy Committee 
Elder Howard J. Marsh, General Priesthood Committee 
Elder A. Burt Keddington, YMMIA General Board 

Sister Phyllis O. Sandberg, YWMIA General Board 
Elder Mark E. Petersen, Quorum of the Twelve 

Elder William J. Critchlow, Assistant to the Twelve 

Elder Alfred W. Urban, Priesthood Welfare Committee 
Elder W.Floyd Millet, YWMIA General Board 

Sister Margrit Lohner, YWMIA General Board 

Elder Theodore M. Burton, Assistant to the Twelve 

Elder D. Arthur Haycock, General Priesthood Committee 
Sister Lue Groesbeck, assignment not recorded 

Elder A. Leslie Derbyshire, Priesthood Genealogy Committee 
Elder Ezra Taft Benson, Quorum of the Twelve 

Elder Phil D. Jensen, Priesthood Welfare Committee 
Elder Finn B. Paulsen, Priesthood Missionary Committee 
Elder W. Howard Allen, YMMIA General Board 

Sister Katherine B. Cannon, YWMIA General Board 
Bishop Victor L. Brown, Second Counselor in the Presiding Bishopric 
Elder Earl E. Olsen, Priesthood Genealogy Committee 
Sister Helen B. Evans, General Primary Board 

Elder Marion G. Romney, Quorum of the Twelve 

Elder James A. Cullimore, Assistant to the Twelve 
President E. Garrett Barlow, Ohio Mission President 
Sister Celestia J. Taylor, Relief Society General Board 
Elder LeGrand Richards, Quorum of the Twelve 

Elder Edwin B. Jones, Regional Representative 

Bishop Robert L. Simpson, First Counselor in the Presiding Bishopric 
Elder Theodore M. Burton, Assistant to the Twelve 

Elder Mark E. Petersen, Quorum of the Twelve 

Elder Roy W. Oscarson, Regional Representative 

Pres. S. Dilworth Young, First Quorum of the Seventy 
Elder Loren C. Dunn, First Quorum of the Seventy 
Bishop John H. Vandenburg, Assistant to the Twelve 
Elder L. Tom Perry, Assistant to the Twelve 

Elder Gordon B. Hinckley, Quorum of the Twelve 
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Needless to say, it was a great blessing to have 
these illustrious leaders visit our stake, inspire the 
members, strengthen leadership, and anchor us to 
the Church even though we lived 1,700 miles dis- 
tant from Church headquarters. 

On reviewing the list above, I am startled to note 
the very large number of General Authorities who 
visited our stake, both before its division (into the 
Cincinnati Ohio and Dayton Ohio Stakes) and after. 
We are proud to recall that six leaders whom later 
we sustained as Presidents of the Church, visited us 
and ministered to our needs. They were, of course, 
Spencer W. Kimball, Harold B. Lee, Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, Howard W. Hunter, Gordon B. Hinckley, and 
Thomas S. Monson. 

At our September 1963 stake conference, Pres- 
ident Evans was presiding. I had been assigned to 
speak in the morning session, and an interesting thing 
happened that greatly amused the congregation. I 
relate it to show the quick wit and the dry sense of 
humor that was characteristic of T. Blair Evans. The 
incident was reported by J. Paul McGregor (a mem- 
ber of our northern Kentucky congregation and 
a lifelong resident of Cincinnati who had a very 
wide circle of friends within the community) to Si 
Cornell (a Cincinnati Post and Times-Star news- 
paper columnist). On September 19, a few days 
after conference, the following appeared in Cor- 
nell’s column: 


Every three months, about 1,000 local Mor- 
mons gather in a big conference. 

John Taylor, a Procter & Gamble advertising 
man for Crest and other products, addressed 
the most recent meeting. He spoke from the 
Old Testament about Daniel, Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego. 


John told how the four had refused the royal 
meats and wines of King Nebuchadnezzar 
over a period of time in preference to a sim- 
pler diet. At the end of this test period the 
four were adjudged healthier than those who 


partook of the kings bounty. John concluded 
his talk by reading a note which had been 
passed to him by the conference president [T. 
Blair Evans]. 


The note read: Which group had the fewest 
cavities ?’! 


This question caused great laughter among the 
congregation. Most readers of these words will 
remember that the question President Evans asked 
was the foundation of Crest’s massive advertising 
campaign for many years. 

On September 13, 1964, Elder Thomas S. Mon- 
son reorganized the stake presidency. First Counselor 
Paul E. Lowe was released due to heavy employment 
demands. He was succeeded by the former second 
counselor, John A. Taylor. Herbert B. Spencer was 
released from the high council and sustained as the 
new second counselor. 

On that stake conference weekend, Elder Mon- 
son stayed in our home in Kenwood. He was a most 
congenial guest, and we enjoyed our late-night visit 
with him immensely. He has a marvelously reten- 
tive memory. On November 8, 1996, more than 
thirty-two years later, I shook hands with him at a 
reception at BYU, and without prompting, he said, 
“Brother Taylor, I remember that wonderful bed in 
your Cincinnati home!” 

T. Blair Evans made an important career change 
by accepting a position with the IRS, which position 
entailed his leaving Ohio. He was a great stake pres- 
ident and a much-admired leader. 


1 Si Cornell, Cincinnati Post and Times-Star, September 19,1963. 
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On January 29 and 30, 1966, Elder Mark E. 
Petersen and Elder William Critchlow visited our 
stake to make leadership adjustments. At the Sun- 
day morning session of stake conference, with 851 
members present, John A. Taylor was sustained as 
president with Gerald L. Scott as first counselor 
and Henry E. Heilesen as second counselor. John 
Taylor and Henry Heilesen were set apart by Elder 
Petersen, and Gerald Scott, by Elder Critchlow. 

Gerald Scott, originally from Washington, DC, 
had recently moved to Cincinnati and was chief 
executive of the local plant of a major national bak- 
ing company. He was very new in our area, but 
I'd had an interview with him for some reason or 
another (probably for a new temple recommend) and 
recognized that he was a personable and effective 
leader. For that reason, I felt very comfortable about 
requesting that he be called as my first counselor 
even though we were barely acquainted. I’m sure 
the Lord brought him to Cincinnati to be available 
for this appointment! President Scott is a brother of 
Elder Richard G. Scott. 

Henry Heilesen was employed by the White Paper 
Division of the Mead Corporation, headquartered in 
Dayton. I don’t recall how we became acquainted, 
but I wanted a counselor in the north end of the 
stake, and Henry was a natural choice. Not too many 
years before, he had been student body president at 
Brigham Young University. He was a keen and dil- 
igent leader. 

I express my great appreciation to these good and 
wise counselors, totally reliable individuals, who 
became true and loyal friends, as did all the others 
who succeeded them as counselors during my ten- 
ure as president. At this time Marvin Spresser of 
Cincinnati was sustained as stake clerk, with Freder- 
ick Garcia (Fairborn) as assistant stake clerk. 

Surprisingly, after his release, Blair Evans was 
assigned to assist the IRS district director in the Cin- 
cinnati District for one year. I was pleased to ask 
him to continue to serve the stake on the high coun- 
cil. As he notes in his own journal, he found this 


to be an enjoyable assignment, and he was of great 
help. However, as we met with the high council on 
an ongoing basis, I would look at him and wonder, 
“What is he thinking about, and does he approve of 
how I am handling this?” 

Later I thought of this with amusement when 
some years after I was released as stake president, 
President Budge Wallis, a former counselor of mine, 
called me to serve on his high council. Sitting in 
high council meetings, I often wondered whether 
Budge wondered what I was thinking! 

When I became stake president, I succeeded 
Blair Evans as regional welfare chairman. I was ably 
assisted by Thomas Knott (Georgetown Ward), who 
served as welfare region coordinator and who worked 
directly with the bishops within each stake. Tom and 
I had countless late-night sessions working on the 
welfare records. One interesting but confounding 
aspect was that the geography of the Welfare Region 
was constantly changing as the General Priesthood 
Welfare Committee solved one kind of problem or 
another. From time to time stakes as remote as West 
Virginia and Pittsburgh were included with the more 
typical grouping of Columbus, Indiana, Ft. Wayne, 
Cincinnati, etc. 

A pleasant aspect of this assignment was that I 
was enabled to work with Elder Henry D. Taylor, 
Assistant to the Twelve and managing director of 
the general Church welfare program. Elder Taylor 
was my father’s younger brother and thus my uncle. 
My father and Henry built homes adjacent to one 
another when they were young married men, and 
our families had always been very close. 

It should be remembered that in those days we 
did not enjoy the benefits of satellite television. In 
other words, no access to general conference broad- 
casts. We had to read the conference talks in the 
Deseret News Church section, the mprovement Era 
(later the Ensign), or the “Conference Report.” It was 
a great day when Saturday evening priesthood ses- 
sions were finally made available to remote stakes 
via audio broadcasts over telephone long lines. 


So that members could listen to the session, 
arrangements were made to feed the priesthood 
session audio broadcasts into ward meetinghouses 
located in the Dayton and Cincinnati metropoli- 
tan areas. Because the sessions were fed by phone 
on a live basis, they did not start in the eastern time 
zone until 8:00 p.m., which for many meant not 
reaching home afterward until around midnight. 

After the division into Dayton and Cincinnati 
stakes, we in the latter attempted—quite success- 
fully—to encourage fathers to bring their sons to the 
priesthood broadcast, despite the late hour, by hav- 
ing some enjoyable program about 7:00 p.m. fol- 
lowed by a food buffet appealing to young men and 
their fathers, featuring, for example, trays of delec- 
tables from Pasquale’s. This event was traditionally 
designated Dad’s Treat Night. 

A few events during this time warrant comment. 
For example, we were trying to take advantage of 
educational opportunities offered by Brigham Young 
University in their annual lecture series. We were 
thwarted by a general low level of interest on the 
part of the general membership in our area, many 
of whom were rural residents. Others who were 
more interested were deterred by the long distances 
to travel late at night. In an attempt to balance atten- 
dance, one year we would schedule the BYU event 
in the north end of the stake, and the next year, in the 
south. For example, on August 12, 1966, the BYU 
lecture took place in the Fairborn Ward chapel. Our 
guests were Dr. K. LeRoi Nelson and Dr. LaMar C. 
Berrett. The presentations were excellent, but the 
total attendance was only 105. Consider that a fam- 
ily from Georgetown in the south end of the stake 
would have had a two-hour drive over dark and 
twisting roads to meet the appointment on a week- 
day (school) night and could not have reached home 
before midnight! 

In a vain attempt to equalize travel throughout 
the stake, we would alternate meetings in the north 
and south ends. Stake presidency meetings, high 
council meetings, general and priesthood leadership 
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and auxiliary leadership meetings, etc., would be 
rotated. When a fine ward meetinghouse was finally 
built (during President Evans’s administration) 
in Middletown, many of our meetings were held 
there, at a point about midway between the north 
and south boundaries. 

Eventually, our stake conference attendance out- 
grew the Church-owned facilities in Cincinnati, and 
we tried alternative locations, such as Norwood High 
School and Princeton High School. As an example, 
stake conference for January 22 and 23, 1969, was 
at Princeton, and Elder LeGrand Richards was our 
distinguished visitor. 

We were extremely grateful for these schools 
(and others) for granting us the privilege of holding 
our stake conferences there, even though the phys- 
ical facilities, such as inadequate sound systems or 
poor acoustics, were generally very annoying. 

Prior to the stake division, we began to use Lem- 
on-Monroe High School near Middletown, which 
was an equitable location. Our stake conference of 
February 22, 1970, was held there with Elder The- 
odore M. Burton presiding. On that occasion Presi- 
dent Gerald L. Scott was released. (He was moving 
from the Cincinnati area to accept a new manage- 
ment position.) Henry Heilesen was sustained as 
first counselor, and Leo P. Vernon as second coun- 
selor. Leo was at the time director of the Charles 
F. Kettering Research Laboratory in Yellow Springs 
(Antioch College’s home town) and probably the 
world’s foremost authority on the subject of chloro- 
phyll. He was formerly bishop of the Fairborn Ward. 

A social event we all looked forward to was the 
Annual Bishops’ Ball. President Evans began a tra- 
dition, which I followed, of paying for hosting a 
banquet for the bishops out of the small stake presi- 
dent’s allowance provided by the Church for travel, 
postage, etc. Careful hoarding made this possible. 
On the occasion of the ball, such as on December 
14, 1968, in a private meeting, the annual stake bud- 
get was presented to the bishops for their sustaining 
vote. Then we adjourned for a banquet prepared for 
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us by various groups recruited for this purpose. Alma 
Ryan, stake relief society president, was famous for 
managing the food aspects of this event. The din- 
ner was followed by the Bishop’s Ball, to which all 
stake members were invited. A tally was kept of 
attendance by ward, and during the floor show, the 
bishop with the greatest ward attendance (based on 
percentage of members) was feted and crowned. On 
this particular occasion Elder Edwin R. Jones, then 
our Regional Representative, was on hand for the 
entire evening. 

At a later time (October 27, 1973), this event was 
called Bishop’s Honor Night. A banquet and pro- 
gram were followed by the Harvest Ball. Over three 
hundred were in attendance. 

For some time I had been making regular trips to 
Washington, DC, as a member of the temple commit- 
tee. Eventually, N. Eldon Tanner, Second Counselor 
to President David O. McKay, met with represen- 
tatives of the stakes on the eastern seaboard and 
south, central, and north stakes in the proposed new 
district. It was most interesting, because he did not 
come among us with a hard and fast proposal for 
the size or cost of the temple. However, the site, on 
a forested hilltop, had been fixed. Though the meet- 
ing with Elder Tanner was in a chapel, he was quite 
informal and asked for personal opinions. This dis- 
cussion continued for several hours, during which 
time a general view was shaped as to the desired size, 
amenities, and cost of the proposed temple project, 
based on what we thought could be obtained within 
a large chunk of the country, roughly from the mid- 
section to the east coast, there not being a temple east 
of Salt Lake City at that time. I reported progress on 
the temple project to our priesthood leaders at appro- 
priate times and to the members at stake conference. 

Eventually a budget was set, and the costs were 
allocated to each stake based on population. On 
February 13, 1969, at a stake presidency and bish- 
oprics meeting, I presented this project for discus- 
sion. Stake and ward leaders sustained the project, it 
was carried to the members, and fund-raising began. 


Within the Cincinnati Stake, we divided the Wash- 
ington Temple assessment among our wards and 
branches based on membership, weighted by finan- 
cial ability (demonstrated by tithe paying). Many 
wonderful stories of commitment and sacrifice were 
later reported by our bishops. Needless to say, our 
portion of the funds was raised by the deadline. 

As one of the early temple committee members, 
I was asked to coordinate the fund-raising activity 
of a large number of stakes in the Midwest. During 
the next few years, we raised over $600,000 toward 
the erection of the temple and visitors’ center. This 
fund-raising was relatively easy, because each indi- 
vidual stake presidency and their ward and branch 
memberships were enthused about having a temple 
in our proximity. I will always remember the excite- 
ment of various planning trips to Washington from 
the time when we stood on the forested site to the 
completion of the temple and its dedication. 

Proximity. That is certainly relative, isn’t it? For 
members of the Cincinnati Stake, a drive of ten or 
more hours was still necessary to reach the Wash- 
ington DC Temple. However, this was a great boon 
compared to driving to the Salt Lake Temple. Not 
too long after, temples were erected in Atlanta and 
Chicago, with others to follow. 

The year 1969 was noteworthy for the Cincin- 
nati Stake in many ways, not least because the Cin- 
cinnati First Ward Junior Basketball Team won 
the All-Church Basketball Championship, Junior 
(Ensign) Division, held in Salt Lake City March 
10-15. Cincinnati First fought past Westminster, 
California, in the last minutes of the game to win 
fifty-five to fifty-two. 

Cincinnati enjoyed the double distinction of win- 
ning the junior competition and being the first eastern 
team in any division to win a championship. Cincin- 
nati First also received the sportsmanship award. 
Moreover, Melvin G. Fish, son of Bishop Merlin K. 
Fish, was selected as most valuable player in the 
tournament. When you consider the hundreds of 
teams in competition from hotbeds of talent across 


the Wasatch Front, California, etc., this was a stun- 
ning victory! 

Thad at the time an old Zenith radio that was fairly 
sensitive, but even so, I could just barely receive sta- 
tion KSL in Salt Lake City, which was broadcasting 
the championship game. It was an exciting game, 
an exciting event, and I was very frustrated that the 
broadcast—which I could barely hear anyway, ema- 
nating as it was from 1,700 miles away—was fading 
out at the most critical moments! 

In additional to that victory, one of the outstand- 
ing social events in the history of the stake took place 
on November 21, 1969. Throughout the Church, 
stakes were encouraged to plan for a Centennial 
Ball commemorating the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the organization of the Young Women’s 
Mutual Improvement Association. Our Young Men 
and Young Women organizations threw their ener- 
gies behind making this a highly memorable event. 
One of our young leaders, Merlin V. “Tiny” Fish, 
had very expansive ideas about this event, and as 
the result of his vision and enthusiasm, the formal 
dance was held in the grand ballroom of Cincinnati’s 
beautiful Sheraton-Gibson Hotel and was extremely 





Catherine and John at the Centennial Ball. 
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well-attended. Many men in the stake, young and old, 
wore tuxedos probably for the first (and maybe the 
last) time! 

A chronic concern to the Cincinnati Stake presi- 
dency was the time lost and the inefficiency associ- 
ated with managing such a large geographic area—as 
previously noted, something like twelve thousand 
square miles. I consider one of the great accomplish- 
ments of my administration to be orchestrating the 
division of the stake (on a roughly east-west line just 
below Middletown). 

At stake conference on May 23 and 24, 1970, 
Elder Mark E. Petersen and Elder Roy W. Oscar- 
son, our Regional Representative at the time, orga- 
nized and separated from us the new Dayton Ohio 
Stake, now consisting of the following units: the Day- 
ton Ward, Fairborn Ward, Kettering Ward, Middle- 
town Ward, and Piqua Branch from the Cincinnati 
Stake; the Springfield Ward and Bellefontaine 
Branch, drawn from the Columbus Stake; and the 
Connersville Branch, drawn from the Indianapolis 
Stake. Joseph M. McPhie, an air force colonel, was 
appointed Dayton Ohio Stake president. 

The abridged Cincinnati Ohio Stake was then 
comprised of the Cincinnati, Cincinnati II, Cincin- 
nati III, Georgetown, Hamilton, and Northern Ken- 
tucky Wards and the Wilmington Branch. 

Due to the tremendous leadership pool provided 
by the Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, both mil- 
itary and civilian, the Dayton stake was consider- 
ably stronger when divided out. But the long-term 
results for both stakes were highly beneficial in 
every respect. 

However, I recall our difficulty in the highly trun- 
cated Cincinnati Stake in rebuilding our high council 
and stake auxiliary organizations, because so many 
of our leaders had been provided from the north. Of 
course, the wards and branches had to bear the brunt, 
because we took so many leaders from their midst. 
But this spurs development, as local replacements 
grow to fill the gaps. Then too, when relatively inex- 
perienced individuals serve in stake positions, they 
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become strengthened in their abilities and are more 
effective when returned to their local units. 

During the many years of my administration, 
the stake presidency was focused on building up 
the faith of the people, strengthening leadership 
at the local level, establishing strong priesthood and 


auxiliary organizations at the stake level, and imple- 
menting new Church programs. We continued the 
development of the Branch Genealogy Library, orig- 
inally established by President Evans. During those 
years, the correlation program, formal teacher train- 
ing program, meeting house library program, a host 
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_ New Officers Appointed 
In East, Western Stakes" 


The presidencies of two stakes, 
North Seattle and Cincinnati were 
reorganized Sunday. The changes 
were effected.at the stake quarterly 
conferences held in Seattle, Wash., 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, - respectively. 

Elder Haroid B. Lee of the Coun- 
cil of the Twelve aided by Theodore 
M. Burton, Assistant to the Twelve, 
conducted the Seattle Stake Confer- 
ence. Elder Mark E. Petersen of 
the Council of the Twelve and Elder 
William J. Critchlow Jr., Assistant 
to the Twelve officiated at Cincin- 
nati. : == 

A new second counselor was 
ealled to serve in the Nevada Stake 
presidency. 


CINCINNATI 


John A. Taylor, former first coun- 
selor in the Cincinnati Stake Presi- 
dency, was chosen to succeed Pres. 
T. Blair Evans on Sunday. Released 
with Pres. Evans was his second 
counselor, Herbert B. Spencer. 


Pres. Taylor named Gerald L. 
- Scott, second counselor in the Cin- 
cinnati Ward Bishopric, as his first 
counselor and Henry E. Heilesen, a 
high councilor, as his second coun- 
selor. 


The new president is an advertis- 
ing executive with Procter and 
Gamble Co. He has been a counse- 
lor in the stake presidency for eight 
years. Previously, he served as a 
bishop’s counselor and as a YMMIA 
executive in three different wards. 
He also fulfilled a call to the South 
African Mission and was in -the 
Army for two years. 


Born in Provo, Utah, on Oct. 2, 
1928, he is a son of Lynn D. and 
Celestia J. Taylor. He is a graduate 
of Brigham Young University and 
earned a master’s degree at the 
Columbia Graduate School of Busi- 
ness. He and his wife Catherine have 
{wo children. © = 





_ Pres. Scott has been a bishop's 
counselor, elders’ president and 


Sunday School teacher, among 
other Church positions. He earned 
his bachelor’s degree at George 
Washington University and will re- 
ceive his master’s degree from the 
University of Missouri in June. He 
is Cincinnati plant manager for the 
Butternut Division of Interstate 
Bakeries Corp. 


He is a native of Blackfoot, Idaho, 
born July 6, 1926, a son of Kenneth 
C, and Mary E. Whittle Scott. He 
and his wife Betty Lue have two 
children: 








Cincinnati Stake presidency includes, from left, Gerald EL 
Scott, Ist counselor; Pres. John A. Taylere and : 
Henry E. Heilesen, 2nd counselor. 


Pres. Heilesen, a native of Glen- 
wood, Utah, is assistant to the vice 
president of a Dayton paper firm. 
He is a graduate of Brigham Young 
“University where he was student 
body president in 1961-62. He holds 
a master’s degree from the Harvard 
Business School. 


Prior to his service on the high 
council, Pres, Heilesen was a bish- 
op’s counselor in two wards, high 
councilor in BYU Stake and M Men 
leader. He served in the Central 
States Mission and taught seminary 
for a year. 


He was born June 30, 1937, to 
Henry E. and Eva C. Tuttle Heil- 
esen. He and his wife Renee have 
one child. 
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of changes in youth programs, and other substantive 
auxiliary programs were announced, and we worked 
very hard to implement them throughout the stake 
as quickly as possible. The Regional Representative 
level within the General Authorities was created, and 
we had many very effective individuals assigned 
to us over the years. Elders John K. Edmunds, Ed 
Jones, Roy Oscarson, and Bob Barker quickly come 
to mind. 

In the summer of 1970 (July 27 through August 
1), the Church staged a great event, a Boy Scout 
encampment for LDS Scouts from Canada and the 
northeastern US. This huge encampment was held 
at Letchworth State Park in upper New York State. 
Part of the excitement was that Letchworth was only 
about fifty miles from the Hill Cumorah. Eighteen 
hundred boys from all over the Midwest and North- 
east (including Canada) were divided into camps, 
each named for a President of the Church. Months 
in advance, I was assigned to be leader of Camp John 
Taylor, which was to include Scout troops from a 
large group of stakes, including Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Columbus, West Virginia, and Pittsburgh and per- 
haps others I have forgotten, which comprised the 
Welfare Region at the time. 

I was permitted to call “special” counselors to 
serve with me as leaders of Camp John Taylor. They 
were David Atkinson, president of the West Virginia 
Stake; J. Boyd Eskridge, president of the Columbus 
Ohio Stake; and Don M. Mortensen, first counselor 
of the Columbus Ohio Stake. Of course, much of the 
heavy-duty work was done by a host of skilled priest- 
hood leaders and scouters within each stake who 
prepared and trained the large group of Boy Scouts 
accompanying us. It was a highly successful experi- 
ence for us all. I was so pleased that my son John Jr. 
was a Boy Scout included in Camp John Taylor! 

The work done by the general Church commit- 
tees was outstanding. Letchworth was prepared to 
receive us, basic materials for our meal preparation 
were delivered in timely fashion, programs were 


interesting and motivating, games and activities were 
stimulating, and spiritual activities were involving. 

One potential disaster turned into a demonstra- 
tion of Christian leadership. One evening after dusk, 
several days into the encampment, all 1,800 boys 
and their leaders were gathered on a grassy slope, 
facing a giant stage. Just before the Presiding Bishop 
of the Church John H. Vandenberg was to address 
the Scouts, the program ill-advisedly featured some 
attractive young ladies performing a musical num- 
ber. The boys reacted in predictable fashion, erupt- 
ing into utter pandemonium. I am pleased to report 
that the boys and their leaders within Camp John 
Taylor, all seated together, behaved in gentlemanly 
fashion and order among them was maintained. I’m 
sure there were other groups where control was 
maintained, but overall, shouts, catcalls, and rude 
remarks were heard on every side. Bishop Vanden- 
berg, a very dignified man in appearance and bear- 
ing, tried to bring the vast audience back to order 
and reverence, without much success. This behav- 
ior was highly discourteous to a great leader and 
highly embarrassing to most of those present. We 
all wondered what would happen. Then Elder Mar- 
ion D. Hanks stepped out on the stage and walked 
to Bishop Vandenberg’s side. I cannot recall Elder 
Hanks’s words, but he spoke soothingly into the 
microphone and demonstrated a calm demeanor. 
Slowly but surely, the group quieted down. Order 
was restored, a reverential quiet prevailed, and 
Bishop Vandenberg was able to deliver a memora- 
ble talk. 

Tom and Marie Knott were staunch members who 
lived in Hillsboro. Their support was very important 
in the development of the Georgetown Branch and 
Ward and the Wilmington Branch. Tom served in 
many ward and stake positions, and Marie is one of 
that area’s leading genealogists. 

Tom was acquainted with a Turner family who 
owned a large tract of land, mostly forested, near Fol- 
som, Ohio, not too distant from Hillsboro. The Turn- 
ers had heard good reports of our youth programs and 


generously invited us to make use of their undevel- 
oped land for our youth activities. 

Some preparations were necessary, because there 
were no improvements, such as water, electricity, 
etc., on the property. Many individuals helped with 
this work, including on one great occasion when 
the stake presidency and high council assembled on 
Saturday with shovels, wheel barrows, etc. The rec- 
ollection of one part of the day is strong with me, 
because I dropped a major rock, breaking one of 
my toes. This injury did not hinder or halt the work. 
Over a fairly short time, a rough road was cut down 
into the property, which was essentially a valley 
with a high rim. The road, dug into Ohio clay, was 
extremely steep and absolutely nonnegotiable when 
wet. On the rim, we established a parking lot for 
about ten vehicles and set up a large portable water 
tank and hundreds of feet of garden hose to provide 
a modest supply of culinary water below. We also 
cut an all-weather path down to the camp site and 
covered it with gravel. We established portable lav- 
atory facilities in the camp area as well. 

As might be expected, about every time an event 
was scheduled at Camp Polly Turner, we got a heavy 
rain, bogged-down vehicles, and water-logged camp- 
ers .. . but happy memories. 

On June 2 and 3, 1972, our stake fathers and 
sons’ outing (commemorating the restoration of the 
Aaronic Priesthood) was held at Camp Polly Turner. 
Just two weeks later, a mothers and daughters out- 
ing was held there under the direction of the stake 
Aaronic Priesthood committee. On July 10—16, the 
YWMIA scheduled their annual YWMIA girls camp 
at Camp Turer. Forty-six of the fifty young women 
in attendance received their certification. 

There is a personal story here. My wife, Cath- 
erine, is very versatile, but camping out is not one 
of her strong suits. Ron Blotter was a good friend 
and our bishop. One of his counselors was Lloyd 
Baldwin. Lloyd came to our home one evening and 
called Catherine to be a counselor in our ward’s 
contingent to the YWMIA girls camp. This calling 
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was more than a surprise, and Catherine knew that 
some friends and acquaintances would expect her to 
decline. However, she took the line “I will do this 
if it kills me!” With good family support, she went, 
roughed it, counseled, cooked out, lived in the rain 
for several days, had a great relationship with the 
girls, and had a good time. It was a triumph over her 
sensibilities, and she is proud she went to this day! 

We were always strong on youth activities. Later 
that same summer, our autumn fathers and sons out- 
ing was held at Standring’s farm, east of Milford. 
A typical format was to gather together, establish 
individual camp sites, and then have an evening 
meal, campfire, and program together. Next morn- 
ing people cooked their own breakfasts, partici- 
pated in fun and games, and left when they cared 
to. On some similar occasions elsewhere, the group 
activity would be breakfast rather than supper. At 
the Standring farm, there was a large spring-fed 
pond around which we camped, and there was fish- 
ing, late-night frog gigging, and daylight swimming 
(though in muddy water). On this occasion I had my 
sons John Jr. and Tom with me. We had a great time. 
However, around midnight, John had a serious asth- 
matic episode brought about by the pollen in the air 
or perhaps campfire smoke. Leaving Tom asleep, I 
rushed John home, where he could get medication. 
Then I returned to continue with Tom. 

A traditional event much enjoyed by the high 
priests quorum was our annual social. As all high 
priests know, they meet in wards as “groups” and 
the groups collectively represent a stake quorum. 
Though we held quarterly quorum business meet- 
ings, we had only one annual social, financed, in 
part, by contributions that were used to defray mis- 
sionary support and other worthy projects. One fea- 
ture of our social was the presentation of a suitable 
book to each high priest who completed a stake read- 
ing assignment. At the last stake conference of each 
year, I would charge all members to read one of the 
standard works (the Book of Mormon, for instance) 
and to notify me in writing if they completed it. I 
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would personally acknowledge their success with 
a letter. Many members enjoyed this challenge and 
made sure of telling me so. In addition, each high 
priest who completed this reading would receive a 
gift book signed by the quorum presidency (who 
were, of course, also the stake presidency). As I write 
these words, I have open before me a copy of Parley 
P. Pratt’s Key to the Science of Theology. Inscribed 
on the flyleaf is the message, to: , In 
recognition of your study of the Doctrine & Cove- 
nants....The Cincinnati Stake High Priests Quorum, 
October 7, 1967, [signed] John A. Taylor, Gerald L. 
Scott, Henry E. Heilesen.” Also near at hand is Tal- 
mage’s The Great Apostasy, which has inscribed on 
the flyleaf, “Cincinnati Stake High Priest Quorum 
to , In recognition of your comple- 
tion of the 1969 reading project [signed] Quorum 
Presidency, John A. Taylor, Henry E. Heilesen, Leo 
P. Vernon.” 

On December 5, 1973, our annual High Priest 
social, program, and dinner was held at The Golden 
Lamb, Ohio’s oldest inn, in Lebanon, Ohio. The 
Golden Lamb, at this season, was lavishly deco- 
rated for Christmas and provided a lovely and fes- 
tive setting for a most enjoyable affair. Because a 
major portion of the cost was funded from previ- 
ously collected contributions, a very large number 
of our quorum and their wives were on hand! 

On both a stake and ward level, the Saints were 
urged to engage in family welfare storage projects. 
From time to time we would find ways to encourage 
this endeavor. Over the years, wheat, honey, dried 
milk, etc., were offered to the members under stake 
auspices when good opportunities arose. 

An example of this type of support would be that 
which occurred on March 23, 1974, when a ship- 
ment of twenty-two thousand pounds of Turkey Red 
(a hard winter wheat) was imported into the stake— 
from Montana, I suppose. This large shipment was 
on a truck, which pulled into the parking lot of the 
Cincinnati Stake Center, where buyers who had 


prepaid were waiting for the distribution. The cost 
was $16.50 per hundred weight. 

Over the years of our stay in Cincinnati, I had 
purchased quite a quantity of wheat, most of which 
I had fumigated and stored in tins, which were in the 
attic of my home on Westover Circle in Kenwood. 
As I contemplated retirement and our planned move 
back to Utah in 1989, I knew the wheat would have 
to be taken out of the attic. A large quantity was 
twenty or twenty-five years old. I withdrew some 
of the oldest, ground it into flour, and made bread. It 
was superb. Finding that the quality was still excel- 
lent, I arranged to donate the entire quantity to our 
ward’s Boy Scout troop to resale to members as a 
fund-raising activity. I told the boys they and their 
leaders would have to come to my home and pack 
the canisters out of the attic. Smart move on my part 
... there were 1,700 pounds of wheat up there! 

At some point Henry Heilesen accepted a posi- 
tion as marketing director of Mead Data Central, 
which took him out of the Cincinnati area, and Leo 
Vernon left Yellow Springs to become director of 
research at Brigham Young University. They were 
succeeded as my counselors by Endfred J. Lundberg, 
who was assistant professor of community planning 
at the University of Cincinnati and also pursuing his 
PhD, and by Lynn P. Wallace, a civil engineer with 
the government who had recently arrived in Cincin- 
nati. Their specialized skills were valuable to us in 
many ways. They were outstanding men, and I felt, 
once again, that the Lord was providing outstanding 
leadership just when needed. 

A quick story about Lynn. At the time he was 
called, the family had only one car. He would be 
needing another quick, but he could not afford it just 
then. My two boys had been saving all the money 
they could scrape together, because of my commit- 
ment to let them buy a small motorcycle when they 
could pay for it. Right at that time, Lynn and his 
family had dinner at Pizza Hut and filled out a cou- 
pon for a drawing on a Kawasaki Mini Trail. They 
won; the rest was easy. We took the Mini Trail; Lynn 


took the money. Presto! Second car! Whatever you 
might think, we thought it was providential! 

After a time, both Fred Lundberg and Lynn Wal- 
lace had career opportunities elsewhere and left 
the area. 

On June 2, 1974, at stake conference, where, 
in the absence of visitors, I was presiding, Fred 
Lundberg was released as first counselor, and Larry 
D. Bergen was released as second counselor. Larry 
had come to Cincinnati as an engineer with the Procter 
& Gamble Company and was legendary among us all 
for his ability to fix anything . .. when he had time. 
I remember that for months he was driving a car that 
had a destroyed clutch. It was a mystery to us how 
he could keep it running at all. Larry was in great 
demand by anyone who was thinking of buying a 
used car. He could take one fast look and show that 
some super-looking prospect was really a wrecked 
vehicle and should be scorned! 

At the aforementioned conference, Larry D. Ber- 
gen was sustained as first counselor, and William 
Budge Wallis, as second counselor. On assignment 
from the Brethren, I set them both apart. At this 
time, there were approximately 3,300 members liv- 
ing within the Cincinnati Ohio Stake. 

Budge had come to Cincinnati to work for P&G 
as well. He was a grand fellow and early on served 
as my executive secretary, then as bishop of the Cin- 
cinnati Ward. He was a natural choice to serve as 
a counselor, and I knew that one day he would be 
stake president, which indeed he did become, and 
a splendid one. Much later he called me to serve on 
the stake high council, and I very much enjoyed that 
assignment. 

Before moving on, I would like to mention those 
who served as counselors to me during my years as 
president. Modestly, I would like to disclose a per- 
sonal proclivity, perhaps even a gift, that has been 
very rewarding. When given an opportunity, I am not 
afraid to surround myself with men who are more 
capable than I. To select wise and highly competent 
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associates has never made me uncomfortable. On the 
contrary, it has been my goal. 

Gerald L. Scott, Henry E. Heilesen, Leo P. Ver- 
non, Lynn P. Wallace, Endfred J. Lundberg, Larry 
D. Bergen, and William Budge Wallis were such 
men. I consider each to be a paragon of virtue. My 
dictionary defines “virtue” as “conformity of one’s 
life and conduct to moral and ethical principles; 
uprightness; rectitude.” I have seen each tackle dif- 
ficult situations with courage and creativity. I have 
trusted and relied on them as fellow laborers in the 
vineyards of the Lord. Each one, in the many years 
since our service together, has continued to provide 
dedicated community and church service, including 
as temple presidents and workers, stake presidents, 
mission presidents, bishops, etc. I still see them 
from time to time and am proud to consider them 
my friends. Hopefully, they feel the same about me. 

After eighteen years, I received a wonderful let- 
ter, which I greatly appreciated, from the First Pres- 
idency, thanking me for dedicated service. 

I was released at stake conference on June 1, 
1975. John A. Taylor, Larry D. Bergen, and Wil- 
liam Budge Wallis were released. Elder Gordon B. 
Hinckley was presiding. I was succeeded by Joseph 
Banks, a very capable executive with the General 
Motors sales organization. President Banks selected 
my former counselors as his new counselors— 
wisely, I thought. Over one thousand members 
were on hand at this conference. 

On June 12, 1975, a leadership training program 
was held under the direction of the new stake pres- 
idency. My wife, Catherine, and I were invited. At 
that time, we were presented with twenty-six vol- 
umes of the Journal of Discourses, each one con- 
taining a message on the flyleaf and signed by a 
member of the presidency or high council. These I 
treasure and use to this day. Catherine also received 
a bronze box and flowers. President Banks was most 
gracious on this occasion. 


ial 


CHAPTER 10 


OUR LIVES IN CINCINNATI 


When I accepted employment at the Procter & 
Gamble Company, I thought I might be in Cincinnati 
for a long time. Indeed! I was planted there for thirty- 
three years. When I first arrived in June of 1956, 
I was single. I located the Cincinnati Branch and 
attended church meetings there the first week. I soon 
met many who would become dear friends and asso- 
ciates in the work of building the kingdom in south- 
western Ohio. Names that still dwell in my memory 
of those who welcomed me warmly are Paul and 
Connie Bang, Milton and Esther Taylor, Merlin 
and Evwvie Fish, Stan and Judy Fish, Jim and Naida 
Brooks, Homer and Alene Forbes, Ted and Betty 
Lou DeRosier, Roy and Leila Lundquist, Julius 
and Betty Blackwelder, and others. The arrival of 
a young, single male was welcomed by the branch 
members, but two months later, Catherine and I 
were married. 

The branch was meeting in a former Seventh-day 
Church, but construction of our own building was 
underway in a nice location in Norwood, an encap- 
sulated Cincinnati suburb. Security on the construc- 
tion site was wanted, and branch members were 
assigned a turn to sleep on the property, and we did 
that. Catherine and I also contributed our labor in 
finishing the work on the building that would be our 
church home for thirty-three years. 
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Brothers Merlin and Stan Fish and Paul Bang 
were principals in Standard Building and Supply 
Company and were under contract to the Church 
to construct the church building with help from the 
members, which was the practice in those days. The 
older brother, Merlin, was the project manager. He 
had a remarkable memory of every detail of the 
construction and even years later could recall every 
measurement called for by the plan. I often tested 
him by pointing to some out-of-the-way feature and 
asking the distance between “that and that.” He was 
never stumped. 

The chapel had very tall windows, and drapes 
would be needed. I explained that my father was an 
expert in such matters, and the decision was reached 
to have the drapes made in the workroom of Dixon- 
Taylor-Russell Company back in Provo. There were 
six or eight tall windows. I took the measurements 
for DTR. When the draperies arrived, I personally 
installed them, first making the valances, the boxes 
at the top that cover the drapery hardware and add a 
finished touch. The work was difficult, for the lad- 
der was very tall and the installation awkward. The 
branch members were very pleased by the results. 

The branch president’s name was Edward Bro- 
man, a television executive. In May of 1958, he 
was succeeded by Roy Lundquist, a government 


hydrologist who was an expert on the rise and fall 
of the Ohio River, which often went into flood stage. 
When Roy was called as branch president, I was 
appointed his second counselor. On that Sunday, I 
was caught by the arm after the meeting by a med- 
ical scientist named Jones, who gave me a piece of 
advice I found invaluable the rest of my life. He said, 
“Always do the right thing. You might as well, for 
no matter what you do, someone won’t like it.” 

Catherine served in many auxiliary organiza- 
tions over the years in the branch, later in the ward, 
and in stake positions in the YWMIA. In the branch 
or ward she served in the Relief Society, served as 
Primary President, and taught the Gospel Doctrine 
class in Sunday School. 

I only served in the branch presidency for about 
six months, for on November 23, 1958, I was called 
to be second counselor to T. Blair Evans, who’d 
been appointed president of the new Cincinnati Ohio 
Stake, carved out of the Western Ohio District of the 
Great Lakes Mission. I won’t discuss this organiza- 
tion here because it has been fully covered in my Cin- 
cinnati Ohio Stake memoir, elsewhere in this history. 

It was a shocking experience to be called as a 
counselor in a stake presidency at the age of thirty. 
I was not prepared. I had never been a bishop, 
served in a bishopric at all, or served on a stake 
high council. President Evans, in concert with the 
visiting General Authorities, had organized a new 
high council, mostly comprised of the former dis- 
trict council members, and they were gathered in 
a meeting immediately after the organizing stake 
conference. When I met with them for the first time, 
I felt totally intimidated. 

During the seventeen years I was either a coun- 
selor in the stake presidency or stake president, we 
had many visiting General Authorities and general 
priesthood and auxiliary leaders come to our home 
for a short stay. I’1l tell a couple of amusing stories 
that stand out. 
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Why Don’t We Have Decent 
Breakfasts Like This Every Day? 
The principal centers of population in our new stake 
were north in Dayton and south in Cincinnati, about 
fifty miles apart. To ease the burden on the Saints, 
we tried to alternate the location of quarterly stake 
conferences. President Evans lived in Dayton, and 
often when the conference was in Cincinnati, the 
visiting General Authority would stay in our home. 
This was a great blessing for us, because we enjoyed 
the special spirit they brought with them. After the 
Saturday sessions, the guest would often stay in our 
home that night. Catherine always provided a spe- 
cially inviting breakfast. Most other weeks, I would 
be away early on stake business, and breakfast for 
the kids might be fairly low-key. One Sunday after 
the General Authority had been served a quite grand 
breakfast, John, probably about twelve, surveyed all 
the good things and, round-eyed, exclaimed, “Why 
don’t we have decent breakfasts like this every day?” 


Supper with Elder Harold B. Lee 
In May of 1959, we were still living in our first 
home on Stewart Road. Catherine and the two boys 
were in Salt Lake City, staying with her parents 
for a week or two. A stake conference was at hand, 
and our visitor was to be Elder Harold B. Lee, and I 
would be his host for Saturday night. I’d had a par- 
ticularly taxing week and faced an exhausting week- 
end without Catherine to help me. I arose early on 
Saturday morning, cleaned up the house, and made 
sure the bedroom was in suitable condition. Then I 
mowed the lawn. Because I would be giving him his 
dinner after the Saturday evening session, I baked 
a German chocolate cake, put a beef roast in the 
oven, made a nice salad, and arranged all the usual 
accoutrements for a good dinner. I had been so busy 
that I’d not had time to eat before conference. By the 
time I was driving Elder Lee home that night, I was 
very hungry and almost salivating when I thought to 
all the good food that awaited us. After we got home 
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and comfortable, I said, “Now, Elder Lee, I’d like 
to give you a good dinner, and | think I have almost 
anything you can think of to eat.” 

He said, “That’s wonderful, President Taylor, and 
I appreciate it. What I would really like is a glass of 
warm milk and a piece of bread.” Sure enough, pio- 
neer comfort food! Elder Lee got the bread and milk, 
and after he went to bed, guess who ate the dinner? 


The Formidable President 
S. Dilworth Young 

In the days on which I am reporting, it was quite com- 
mon for General Authorities to stay in the homes of 
stake leaders. Sometimes these shared experiences 
were not so suitable, and latterly such visits are not 
common. Not knowing what to expect, some Gen- 
eral Authorities, in advance of their coming, would 
notify stake leaders of their food preferences. Pres- 
ident S. Dilworth Young was famous for his highly 
specific advance instructions. I don’t believe we 
had received any guidance in advance of his stay 
with us in February 1971, but we were concerned. 
As it turned out, his stay with us was utterly delight- 
ful. He found our home to his liking, and he enjoyed 
our food. A friend had given Catherine a large jar of 
home-canned peaches, and they were very much to 
his taste. He took to Catherine, and we had great 
conversations. President Young’s reputation was 
that he was very stringent and austere. Not long 
after arriving at our home, he said to me, ““You are 
not afraid of me, are you?” 

I replied, “‘Not in the least.” And that was a good 
answer. 

He told Catherine that because he was getting a 
little forgetful, his physician had prescribed a medica- 
tion he had to take each day. She asked, “Does your 
wife take this medicine too?” 

He replied, “No, but she should.” 

His several talks during the conference were 
amazing and highly memorable. I can still remember 
some of his teachings and examples almost fifty 
years later. 


Thomas S. Monson’s Unusual 
Memory 
In September 1964, then Elder Thomas S. Monson 
was our stake conference visitor, and he stayed in our 
home. He was a wonderful guest, and we enjoyed 
the opportunity to get acquainted with a very impres- 
sive General Authority. We did not even think of the 
possibility that someday he would be our prophet. 
Catherine recalls that she doesn’t remember any- 
one so easy to please. She thought if she made up 
a cot, he would make himself comfortable, but we 
gave him an excellent bed. Thirty-two years later 
we met again at a BYU function. It was not nec- 
essary to speak my name. He took me by the hand 
and said, “Brother Taylor, I remember that wonder- 
ful bed in your Cincinnati home!” On a number of 
subsequent occasions, we met somewhere, and he 
always remembered my name. An incident that was 
very sad for me occurred in 2012, another sixteen 
years later. At the funeral of Ethelyn Petersen Taylor, 
I sat directly across from him, not ten feet away, and 
I could see in his face that there was no recognition 
whatever. His wonderful memory was winding down. 


Elder Marion G. Romney 

Elder Marion G. Romney of the Quorum of the 
Twelve was deeply influential in the development 
of the home teaching program and the welfare pro- 
gram of the Church. I recall listening to his talks it 
seems like all my life. His delivery was very dry, in 
fact, almost boring, and it was easy to lose atten- 
tion. But over the years, I came to learn that his talks 
were masterpieces of Church doctrine and logic and 
well worth paying very close attention to. 

As | alluded to previously, during the years I was 
involved in stake leadership, we had the great privi- 
lege of working directly with the General Author- 
ities. The stratification of leadership necessitated 
by the dramatic growth of a worldwide church had 
only just begun. In particular, when a member of the 
Quorum of the Twelve was to be our stake conference 


visitor, we would often receive instructions directly 
by mail or telephone from that individual. I had 
many nice experiences with Elder Romney. Prelim- 
inary to one visit, I called him to discuss a problem 
we could not solve. In the Northern Kentucky Ward 
at that time, there were only two or three men hold- 
ing the Melchizedek Priesthood, and one of those, 
an elderly gentleman, was on our stake high coun- 
cil. The others were not suitable candidates. We 
struggled to find a solution without success, and I 
discussed this situation with Elder Romney, who 
asked very relevant questions, including this cap- 
per: “You say that the only other high priests in the 
ward are not full-tithe payers. If tithing were not an 
issue, who would be the best candidate?” 

I replied that Crafton Chapin, a young and per- 
sonable man, would be the best choice. (Note that 
the Cincinnati Airport is deep in Kentucky.) 


President Taylor, tomorrow morning you will 
be picking me up at the airport. Can we 
stop by the Northern Kentucky Ward on our 
way to Cincinnati? Then have Crafton Chapin 
there to meet me, and I will put some spizzer- 
inctum into his backbone. 


Next day when we were on our way from the air- 
port, Crafton Chapin was waiting for his interview 
with Elder Romney. After the interview, Crafton 
Chapin was full of spizzerinctum and was a full-tithe 
payer and the new bishop. You don’t think spizzer- 
inctum is a real word? Look it up. 


The Georgetown Ward 
Missionaries have been proselyting in Ohio since 
the earliest days of the Church, and hither and yon 
are little pockets of Saints who have been in place 
for generations. Georgetown is a typical rural town, 
and most young people flee as soon as they are able to 
the bright lights and better employment opportunities 
in urban areas, leaving behind older family mem- 
bers and perhaps some who are not so well educated. 
I often think of Luther Prickett, an elderly farmer 
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who’d had a pretty hard life. One time I was shaking 
his right hand, which was callused and very rough. 
He took my hand and placed it by his. Luther was 
a farmer who toiled every day. His hands were a 
symbol of a very hard occupation, compared with 
mine, the relatively soft hands of an office worker. 
(I wanted to say, “Luther, when I was a teenager, I 
had callused hands from working in an upholstering 
shop,” but I didn’t.) 

The Georgetown Branch of the Church strug- 
gled for years with less-affluent and less-active fam- 
ilies. Branch President O. Vernon Cahall struggled 
to help the members prepare for the time when the 
branch could become a ward, and that day even- 
tually came, and a modern building took the place 
of their small chapel. A key objective of our new 
stake was to develop leadership from within each 
ward and branch so they could be less reliant on 
leaders who had come into the area from the West. 
The stake presidency often visited the Georgetown 
Branch and because of the lack of space would have 
to displace the branch presidency to hold a meeting 
in their office. (In some small branches and wards, the 
stake presidency had to meet in the furnace room.) 
We greatly enjoyed our work with the members in 
the Georgetown Branch, for they were warm and 
generous, even though sometimes we had to over- 
come insular thinking. In one unit (not Georgetown), 
I recall one man who was very angry and almost tear- 
fully told us of his resentment that while he and his 
people had been doing their best for generations, 
we arrogant strangers from the West were coming in 
and taking all the good Church jobs away from them 
and taking charge of everything. I tried to patiently 
explain that our only objective was to help the local 
members rise up and take over all the jobs as soon 
as possible. 

When we held an annual branch or ward confer- 
ence, we would generally be accompanied by clerks, 
auxiliary leaders, and the entire high council Because 
we would be a distance of about fifty miles from 
home, the local members would provide a midday 
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Sunday luncheon. Here Georgetown excelled, for 
the members would put on a wonderful lunch for 
us, and we always expressed our deep appreciation. 
Talk about a groaning table loaded with each fami- 
ly’s favorite dishes! You can well believe that stake 
leaders always enjoyed going to Georgetown for 
conference. 

Presiding officers are generally apprehensive 
when they present the annual leadership roster for a 
sustaining vote, even though it is rare for a dissent- 
ing vote to be cast. It happened in Georgetown at a 
ward conference. A relatively new convert who’d 
recently moved into the ward had been on the com- 
mittee involved with the building of the new chapel. 
He thought that Bishop Cahall had improperly man- 
aged the finances and refused to sustain him. I think 
my first counselor, Gerald Scott, who was a fine 
diplomat, took this brother aside after the meeting 
was over and calmed the waters. I assigned Ted 
DeRosier, a member of the stake high council, to 
carefully audit the financial records, which he did, 
but it took some months to determine that every- 
thing was as it should be, and the issue resolved 
itself. 

One last Georgetown story. At a certain time, 
Bishop Cahall called a new primary president. 
Another sister in the ward, who had a prickly nature, 
was most unhappy and was highly vocal about not 
having been called herself as the new primary pres- 
ident. Bishop Cahall invited her into his office for a 
discussion. Knowing this sister very well, he asked, 
“Now Sister _, if I had called you to be the new 
primary president, would you have accepted the 
position?” 

She replied, “Of course not, Bishop. You know 
my health would not permit it!” She vainly sought 
the fame and the glory and the opportunity of first 
refusal. 


Burns Lundgreen Plants a Tree 
When we lived on Stewart Road, our friends Burns 
and Marilyn Lundgreen bought a home a few blocks 


up the street. As a young man, Burns had lived in 
rural Mount Pleasant, Utah, and I am sure had his 
roots in that farming community. Burns would be 
of the Bloomberg School of Forestry. As of today, 
February 2020, Bloomberg is a candidate for the 
presidency of the United States. He is currently the 
laughingstock of every farmer in America. It was 
recently revealed by Bloomberg’s competitors for 
that high office that in 2016 at Oxford’s Said Busi- 
ness School, Bloomberg said that he could teach 
anyone to farm. He said, “It’s a process. You dig 
a hole, you put a seed in, you put dirt on top, add 
water, up comes the corn.” I don’t mean to denigrate 
Burns by comparing his philosophy about plant- 
ing a tree to Bloomberg’s idiotic statement, because 
Burns really did know a simplistic way to plant a 
tree, and I am his witness. Schooled by my father, 
I have planted dozens of trees in my life, and all 
have survived, but my method was traditional and 
involved very careful preparations. Then there is the 
Lundgreen method. I was at his home one Saturday 
when he transplanted a tree. He dug a hole, he threw 
the tree in the hole, he tromped and tamped the dirt 
on the top of the hole, he poured on some water. 
Fini. Ten minutes, max. The tree grew beautifully, 
knowing it was in the hands of a real expert. 


Sturbridge 

Catherine and I always looked forward to the time 
when we could build a home that incorporated all 
our ideas about what a home should be. For years 
we tore pages out of magazines, had files of clip- 
pings, and saved for the day when our dreams could 
be turned into reality. We kept our eyes open for 
a suitable location, and I scouted a lot of poten- 
tial sites. The most desirable location of all was in 
Indian Hill, which contained the historic estates of 
many of Cincinnati’s leading families and was gen- 
erally agreed to have the leading school system. The 
available lots were prohibitively expensive. 

Our attention was drawn to a new subdivision 
being planned in Kenwood, abutting Indian Hill and 


in that school district. The tract was large, eventually 
holding maybe a hundred homes. When I first ven- 
tured to look it over, there were only a few homes 
built. It was heavily wooded, filled with small 
springs, and very mucky with Ohio clay, and I had 
the usual problem of cleaning my boots. We kept an 
eye on the development. Some clever promotional 
mind had named it “Sturbridge,” after Old Sturbridge 
Village in Massachusetts. The choice lots were being 
snapped up, and by the time we’d decided to buy 
in, our selection was very limited. This turned out 
to be a grand boon. Our real estate agent was dubi- 
ous about the lot that called out to us. It had been 
shunned by the many builders and realtors that had 
taken up property on spec. It was a corner lot on a 
dead-end street with a fairly deep ravine at the back 
that sloped down into a creek bed. Catherine and I 
saw some significant advantages, and we were not 
dissuaded by naysayers. I remember virtually noth- 
ing about how or when we acquired the property or 
whether we had zeroed in on the house we would 
build. I would like to leap ahead twenty-five years or 
so to validate our judgment. When we left Cincinnati 
to move west, the lot and house we built there sold 
for the highest price of any home sold in that sub- 
division up to that time. Back in Provo my father 
had sold me a wonderful home site on the hill just 





Our new home under construction, Westover Circle, Sturbridge, 
Kenwood, a north Cincinnati suburb. 
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a few lots east of Henry Taylor’s home on the very 
edge of the hill overlooking Rock Canyon with views 
of Mount Timpanogos and Squaw Peak that could 
not be blocked. Boyd Frampton and my cousin Dixie 
were ecstatic about buying my lot at a cost of $4,000. 
Today that lot would be worth about 100 times that 
much. I was regretful because I’d hoped to build a 
home there myself, but it was not to be. We needed 
the cash immediately. 

I was very involved with P&G’s use of consumer 
magazines, and one I enjoyed was American Home, 
owned at that time by the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, with which I had a warm relationship. When 
I was twelve, I was a “salesman” for the Saturday 
Evening Post and Ladies’ Home Journal, both Curtis 
publications, and spent many a weary hour trudging 
door-to-door in downtown Provo. I had a small route 
of regular customers but wasn’t too successful in 
enlarging my customer base. The magazines were 
only five or ten cents a copy and wonderful publi- 
cations, but it was a hard sell. Curtis had thousands 
of boys all over the country flogging its magazines, 
and the incentives were wonderful. For selling so 
many magazines each week or month, small coupons, 
“brownies,” were issued, and for a certain number of 
points, a boy could earn a bicycle, baseball glove, 
or other fare that boys valued. When I finished my 
career as a magazine salesman and became an uphol- 
sterer, I had a large collection of Curtis coupons that 
I saved. It was great fun thirty years later to heap my 





Our new home complete. Compare with later photos to see dra- 
matic landscape changes. 
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Curtis brownies on the desk of the publisher and 
ask when I could expect my new bike! 

American Home magazine was not quite so up- 
scale as House Beautiful or House & Garden 
magazines but was directed to about the same mar- 
ket as Better Homes & Gardens. American Home 
had its own appealing personality and cachet. Then 
came the day! I opened the winter 1963 issue and saw 
the most perfect house imaginable. It was described 
as a typical Connecticut farmhouse, circa 1750. 
When I showed it to Catherine, she totally agreed 
that it was exactly what we’d been looking for. My 
good friends at American Home arranged for me 
to receive a copy of the plans. The colonial home 
was larger than we'd planned, and there were other 
amendments needed. It happened that in our stake 
there was a young journeyman architect named Art 
Arvenitas. We engaged him to make the necessary 
adaptations and create a set of plans we could use to 
lock up a builder and obtain a price. 

We felt very fortunate to find that our friends at 
Standard, the Fish brothers, would build our home at 
a very reasonable price. By this time, we had acquired 
the difficult lot on Westover Circle in Sturbridge in 
the village of Kenwood, and soon the building com- 
menced in the spring of 1963. I had a great aversion 
to concrete walls that cracked, and I instructed Mer- 
lin to put enough rebar and concrete into that founda- 
tion that if ever it worked its way out of the embrace 
of sticky Ohio clay, it would come up in one piece. 
We were highly interested and motivated to fol- 
low every step of the construction, and one or both 
of us were there at least briefly almost every day. 
Although Merlin Fish was overseeing the project, 
the home was essentially built by Garfield Sneed 
and various workers. Every time Catherine went out 
to the place, she would observe something that had 
gone awry or some construction aspect that should 
be revised. Finally, Garfield told Catherine, “I am 
going to get an injunction that will bar you from set- 
ting foot on this property until the job is complete.” 
The Fish brothers were very helpful to us. Merlin 





Our former home in Sturbridge. Ca. 2019. When built it had a 
white roof. The pin oak on the right is now a giant. The tree on the 
left has grown since we left in 1989. 


was the builder; Stan was handling materials and 
arranging for their delivery on time. 

Our first home on Stewart Road was just oppo- 
site the lovely home of Paul Sterrett, who owned a 
major landscaping company. Paul provided us with 
a landscaping plan and installed our shrubs. Also, as 
a gift he planted a large pin oak in our front yard 
of our new home that has now grown into a giant 
tree. We hired someone to contour the terrain on 
the backside of our lot, which contained some large 
trees, and to prepare the ground in front and back 
for planting grass seed. This was late in the fall and 
ideal for starting a lawn. Every afternoon Catherine 
would drive over from our apartment on Gatewood 
and move hoses all over the newly planted ground. 
It was an extremely tiresome job, but she stuck with 
it for weeks, and in the end, we got a beautiful 
lawn up and green before winter set in. The prop- 
erty seemed very large but was actually about one- 
eighth of an acre. 

I don’t recall a single detail about moving in, 
but we did and were thrilled with our new home. 
Then, disaster! 

Cincinnati is renowned for its thunderstorms and 
torrential rainfalls. Shortly after settling in comfort- 
ably, we had a storm that was truly a frog strangler. 
We had been away from home and on our return 


found that the basement floor was covered with 
about four inches of water. This was truly shocking 
and upsetting, for we had no idea of what this event 
portended. I was particularly disturbed, because I’d 
made such a point with the builder that I wanted a 
foundation that was impervious to water. I called 
Merlin immediately, and he came at once to assess 
the damage and evaluate the problem. The first prob- 
lem to be solved was how to get rid of the water. 
Obviously, the area beneath the basement floor was 
also filled with water, as was the gravel-filled trench 
in which the sanitary sewer line was laid. As things 
stood, there was literally no way to get the water out 
of the earthen box in which our house was planted. 
Merlin came up with the sole solution possible. He 
made a hole in the basement floor at a strategic loca- 
tion and drilled a hole into the sanitary sewer line so 
the water had a means of escape. This was a highly 
illegal tactic. We hoped our guilt would stay buried 
with the sewer line. It took a long time for all the 
water to evacuate, and for quite some time, I could 
stand in the middle of the basement floor and jump 
around, and water would squirt up at the seams 
where the floor met the walls, demonstrating that for 
a while the floor was floating on a pool of water. 

Merlin and Garfield spent time trying to diagnose 
the cause of the problem and by excavating around 
the foundation discovered that there was no gravel 
fill, which normally conducts rain and groundwater 
away. They fingered Charlie Clem, a young man from 
Kentucky who worked on the job and was assigned 
to load a wheelbarrow and distribute a huge pile of 
gravel into the trench that surrounded the founda- 
tion. It seems that Charlie either through ignorance 
or laziness put all the gravel in one place. It was 
a sad and costly business for the contractors, who 
were dear friends, who then had to dig up all our 
newly planted shrubs and excavate all around the 
foundation of the house, pour in tons of gravel, top 
it with soil, and replant all the shrubs. I am happy to 
report that we never had a crack in the walls of the 
foundation. They got that part right! 
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Did all this solve all our water problems? Yes and 
no. On the southeast corner of the house, there was 
a window well that filled with water that poured in 
through the window and onto the floor every time we 
had a rainstorm. I can’t count the number of nights 
I had to swab up all the water that ran out of that 
corner into the utility room and onto the carpet in 
the family room, then turn on a dehumidifier unit. 
I finally drilled a couple of holes where an inner 
concrete wall met the floor to let as much water as 
possible drain below. As to the window well, I was 
constantly digging out dirt and rocks and replac- 
ing them with gravel. This was a vexing problem 
for years. That end of the house was my bane for 
another reason. There were a couple of large trees a 
few feet away from the house, and their leaves fell 
into the rain gutters, and the resulting sludge had to 
be removed several times each year. The problem 
for me was that the gutters could only be reached by 
a thirty-foot extension ladder. I can attest that during 
the years we lived in that house and the many times I 
had to carry the heavy ladder to that spot and extend 
it into place and climb thirty feet to the top with a 
bucket and scoop followed by the garden hose .. . I 
was not happy, not one time. 

Having made all these detrimental comments, I 
must conclude this report by stating that of all the 
nice homes we’ve lived in, our home on Westover 
Circle was by far our favorite. 

I’ve a few more comments about our backyard, 
which was a mild ravine that sloped down a few 
hundred feet, where it met the boundaries of homes 
that fronted on a street some distance away. Our lot 
contained large trees that dropped tons of leaves 
each fall, which, due to a nice wind-tunnel effect, 
blew many leaves down to the bottom of the ravine. 
There was also a small spring that ran down into the 
gully. I never had any problems with my neighbors 
down there until a new owner of one of the homes 
decided that the runoff from my property was illegal 
and he intended to sue. I asked my lawyer son what 
to do, and he averred that because the water was 
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following an age-old course, I could probably win 
if a suit were filed but that it would be a nuisance 
and expensive and that I should palliate if possible. 
So, I went to my annoyed neighbor and explained 
what I would do at my expense. My time was very 
precious, but I handled the matter on evenings and a 
few weekends. I purchased a couple of tons of gravel 
and after some preparatory contouring, wheelbar- 
rowed it down the gully and greatly improved the 
drainage situation. I received great thanks for my 
efforts, right? No, this relatively young physician 
was a total jerk. When I was reviewing this para- 
graph recently with John Jr., he said that today he 
would give different advice—viz, tell jerko to sue 
me and turn the matter over to my homeowner’s 
insurance agent for adjudication. 


Wildlife on Westover 


As I have related elsewhere, we enjoyed having 
some great dogs, beginning with Lad, a Shetland 
sheepdog. There were other dogs in the neighbor- 
hood, but Lad felt entitled to bark at them fiercely no 
matter the other dog’s size, usually from the safety 
of our back deck. 

Lad was very enthused on the day everyone put 
the garbage cans out for collection. Unlike our later 
shelties, Lad was permitted to go outside by himself 
and was notorious for somehow being able to tip 
over the cans. What a mess. We had to first apolo- 
gize to our neighbors and then clean it up. 

Shortly after we moved in, I planted an apricot 
tree. The Ohio River Valley is not conducive to apri- 
cot trees, but it did reasonably well. Due to early 
frosts, we only got a crop of fruit every few years, 
and even then did not get to enjoy any of it. The 
squirrels in the neighborhood had never seen apri- 
cots before and were enchanted. No sooner did the 
fruit start to show signs of ripening than the word 
went out. One morning as I set off for work, I saw 
twelve squirrels in the small tree gobbling the fruit. 

Some trees had to be cut down when the house was 
being built. I had some sawed into fireplace-length 


logs, and I stacked them under the deck that ran a 
considerable distance along the rear. Those logs were 
another bane. In moving them around, I severely 
wrenched my back and suffered long. One spring we 
noticed a very bad odor in the backyard that grew 
stronger and more objectionable as the weather grew 
warmer. I looked everywhere for a source of the smell, 
including inspecting carefully all around and under 
the deck but never could discern the source. Later in 
the fall, I was removing some logs from the back of 
the stack and discovered a sad situation. Back under 
the stacked logs, I found a large, dead possum. The 
story I told myself was that much earlier in the year 
I moved some logs in the interest of neatness. There 
was, unknown to me, a large possum who’d crawled 
way in the back and lay quietly while I sealed his 
egress with one log after another. Unable to get out, 
he quietly died. I was remorseful, but I was glad to 
remove and bury his carcass. 

Growing wild in our backyard were several bushes 
that bore small berries that raccoons found tasty. Rac- 
coon scat with the berries embedded could be seen 
here and there. One morning on opening the garage, 
I found raccoon scat on the walls and floors. Obvi- 
ously, a trapped raccoon had been racing around 
frantically trying to find a way out of the garage. I 
knew that he was still somewhere in the garage, but 
where? I looked carefully because I did not want 
to encounter an enraged raccoon. I finally gave up. 
Then turning to my workbench, I wanted to dispose 
of a couple of empty cartons that had contained 


metal drawers I installed under my workbench. As 





I picked up one empty box, it felt unusually heavy. 
I looked into the open end and saw a pair of beady 
eyes glaring at me. I dropped the box in a hurry, and 
out scurried an indignant raccoon that headed for 
the woods. 


Urban Unrest 
(Race Riots In Cincinnati) 

There was an unusual fellow who was hired to work 
in the Media Section and stayed only a few months . 
He found Cincinnati not to his taste, because “there 
was not enough civil disorder in the city,” so he 
moved on. If he had stayed until 1967, he’d have 
been well content. The historical record reveals a 
lot of simmering hostility in the black population 
of the city. This came to a boil in 1967, when a 
black former taxi driver was identified as a serial 
killer and captured. He was tried by an all-white 
jury and was convicted, and rioting immediately 
broke out in certain neighborhoods. Preoccupied by 
my own busy life, I didn’t pay much attention to 
the unrest until I was personally caught up in it. At 
this time, I often stayed late at the office and would 
take a bus from downtown Cincinnati out to a stop 
in Kenwood or Montgomery, where Catherine by 
prearrangement would meet me with the family car 
and we would drive home. 

One spring evening in June 1967, I was in a bus 
containing very few passengers, which I thought 
odd. I was totally absorbed in reading the Cincinnati 
Post and Times-Star, the late afternoon newspaper. I 
became aware that the bus was stopped in the mid- 
dle of the street in a square somewhere along Mad- 
ison Road and that people were shouting. I looked 
out the window to see people, mostly black, rush- 
ing about. Then I noticed that shops and stores had 
been broken into and men and boys with crow bars 
or other tools stolen from the hardware store were 
looting and carrying away merchandise. There were 
fires. The bus driver seemed bewildered, not know- 
ing whether he should proceed. I was very uncom- 
fortable because it appeared that some of those 
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A nice photo of Catherine. 


brandishing pry bars would break into the bus. Just 
then a police car, coming toward us, pulled along- 
side the bus and spoke to the driver through a win- 
dow he’d opened. I was in the back of the bus and 
could not overhear, but my impression was that the 
bus driver was telling the cop that conditions back 
down the road were hazardous. Whatever, the cop 
did not want to interrupt a beautiful riot, so he turned 
around and went the other way. The bus driver pulled 
forward out of the center of the square and scooted 
out of the neighborhood. I was happy to reach my 
destination unscathed. You can be sure I didn’t take 
the bus again until the rioting in many Cincinnati 
neighborhoods was entirely quelled. Very shortly 
after this incident, the governor sent in nine hun- 
dred National Guardsmen to restore order. 

It has always seemed sad to me that whenever 
riots engendered by racial outrage occur, the vandals, 
looters, and arsonists set fire to businesses owned by 
members of their own communities. Scenes of deso- 
lation and blackened storefronts stand in silent wit- 
ness for years because their former proprietors don’t 
have the financial means or perhaps the spirit to start 
over. It is particularly sad, it seems to me, to see 
burmt-out grocery stores, which mean local custom- 
ers have to travel long distances to buy their food. 
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This certainly exemplifies the old adage about shoot- 
ing oneself in the foot. 


Family Vacations 

I grew up in a community where I was surrounded 
by aunts and uncles and cousins by the score. I was 
well acquainted with most of my first cousins and 
quite a number of second cousins, and I knew that 
there were many more distant cousins around town 
that were related to me that I did not know. It is sad 
to think that all those boisterous, merry boys and 
girls, young men and women, are all gone from the 
earth. I am the oldest surviving person of that great 
family host. But I chose to leave Provo, where I was 
surrounded by clan, and move to Cincinnati, where 
for thirty-three years I had not one relative nearby. 
My sons grew up with nary a cousin to enliven their 
lives. I was delighted when Jim Dixon, my second 
cousin and congenial friend, moved to Louisville, 
Kentucky, in the 1970s. Jim was the son of Abe 
Dixon, one of my father’s favorite cousins. Jim was 
an executive with Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia. His wife, Sue (Eyring), had lived in New 
York as a girl, and Catherine had been acquainted 
with her. Louisville is a hundred miles from Cin- 
cinnati. The Dixons had no relatives in the Midwest 
either, so we made a point of sharing Thanksgiving 
Day with one another’s families, trading annual 
visits for a grand dinner, usually followed by visit- 
ing a movie theater. Jim and Sue’s children and 
ours became acquainted, but no lasting friendships 
evolved despite consanguinity. 

I longed to keep alive all my family ties in Utah 
and also for my children to get to know and love 
their western grandparents, uncles, aunts, and cous- 
ins. When John and Tom were still boys, Cyril and 
Helen Pearson moved back to Utah, and our ties to 
them were strong. Catherine’s bond with her mother 
was stronger than titanium. The natural result was that 
nearly all our summer vacations were spent in Utah. 

Several times Catherine took Johnny and Tommy 
to Utah a few weeks prior to our vacation so she 


could spend time with her family at the Pearson’s 
new home located above Foothill Village. They took 
the train from Cincinnati’s magnificent station to 
Chicago on the James Whitcomb Riley passenger 
train. In Chicago they transferred to the California 
Zephyr, a Vista Dome train. The boys were in their 
glory and rambled all over the train. On one occa- 
sion I accompanied the family, going either east or 
west, and there was a big scene in the dining car. 
John was then probably about five, and we were hav- 
ing a late dinner. He wanted a toasted cheese sand- 
wich but was told it was not possible. There was a 
noisy meltdown that did not involve cheese. 

Early in my P&G career, I was entitled to a two- 
week vacation but could slip away early in the after- 
noon of the Friday of the previous week. Catherine 
would load the car and come downtown to P&G and 
pick me up at the curb, and off we would go, usu- 
ally arriving in Salt Lake City midday on Sunday, 
having driven 1,700 miles in about forty-five hours 
(staying at a motel on Friday and Saturday nights). 

Such adventures we had on the road! Over those 
thirty-three years, we owned a variety of automobile 
makes and models. We tried to keep them in good 
operating condition, but we encountered the inevi- 
table difficulties. I don’t recall a flat tire, but over 
time we experienced boiling radiators and ignition 
and carburetor problems that always seemed to crop 
up late Saturday or Sunday evenings, when it was 
almost impossible to get service. I remember one 
Sunday night when we were headed back to Ohio. 
We had some kind of difficulty and were holed up in 
a service station, and I was helping a mechanic paw 
through a can of old parts looking for something he 
could use to make a jury-rigged repair. Once, we ran 
out of gas and I had to hike a few miles to a farm to 
borrow fuel. On these trips I had to hold my breath, 
as the expression goes, hoping that our luck would 
not run out and that we could arrive safely at our 
destination without a problem. 

These trips would often define auto ownership 
for me. The number of miles on the odometer did 


not count; it was reliability. When I lost confidence 
in my car, I would begin to think about a replace- 
ment. It is very different today. When Japan entered 
the automobile business and Detroit had competi- 
tion, the reliability quotient soared. Nearly all auto- 
mobiles in 2020, if well maintained, offer reliable 
service for hundreds of thousands of miles. One of 
my favorite cars was my 1977 Oldsmobile Vista 
Cruiser. It was a beautiful, comfortable, luxuri- 
ous station wagon, but it had its faults. In order to 
turn off the air conditioner compressor, we had to 
stop the car and turn off the ignition. It was a large, 
heavy car, and after a few years it seemed to me 
that the brakes were not adequate. More than forty 
years later I sometimes dream I am driving that sta- 
tion wagon down a steep hill, and I am standing on 
the brake pedal and the car is not stopping. In its 
last year or so with me, the metal under the chrome- 
plated strips on top of the wagon rusted away, and 
on rainy days rain would enter the car. When it was 
my turn to drive the carpool to work, I’d give each 
passenger an empty Cool Whip plastic container 
to catch the water so their clothes would not get 
wet. The boys remember that we strapped our small 
Kawasaki motorcycle on the top of the Vista Cruiser 
to take west so they could romp all over the roads 
and trails at Brickerhaven. 

Back to vacations. Not all our trips west were 
made in forty-five-hour dashes. I wanted to give the 
boys opportunities to see and enjoy historic sights 
and scenes. Over time—not all on the same trips of 
course—we visited the Kirtland Temple, Carthage 
Jail, Liberty Jail, the Nauvoo Temple, the site of 
the Haun’s Mill Massacre, and Adam-ondi-Ahman. 
We had difficulty finding the Far West Temple Site, 
which was then far off the beaten path. I stopped at a 
little store on a lonesome country road and entering 
found three or four rural natives sitting round the 
cracker barrel, whittling and telling stories. I asked 
them whether they could tell me how to find the 
temple site. I was given directions, but before I left, 
one of the guys remarked, “You’re a Mormon? We 
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druv you folks outta here some years ago, and we’ll 
do it agin if you come back.” 

We went through the Black Hills and saw Mount 
Rushmore. We visited Yellowstone National Park 
and saw Old Faithful. We spent a day or two in and 
around the Grand Canyon. 

Once when I was stake president, I was invited to 
take a leadership training visit to the Philmont Scout 
Ranch in northeastern New Mexico near Cimarron. 
On the way, we stopped at Estes Industries in Penrose, 
Colorado, and the boys were given the opportunity 
to fire some rockets. At the Scout ranch, John was 
old enough to go out into the mountains on a Scout 
encampment for several days. Tom stayed behind 
and attended day programs for younger Scouts. We 
were there for most of a week, and it rained every 
day at two in the afternoon. Boys and leaders had to 
be careful while climbing the famous peak Tooth of 
Time, because lightning strikes were a daily hazard. 

After leaving Philmont, we visited the Barringer 
Meteorite Crater in northern Arizona. Viewed from 
a great altitude, the crater looks like those visible on 
the moon. In early days it was thought that the cra- 
ter was the result of a great meteor strike and that 
below the now bottom must be the residue of a vast 
metallic object from outer space. Mining equipment 
was brought in, but deep drilling revealed nothing 
but rubble. After intensive study scientists con- 
cluded that about fifty thousand years ago the meteor 
strike threw out about 175 million tons of rock. The 
greater portion of the meteor was consumed by its 
entry into the atmosphere, and the smaller portion 
vaporized when it hit the earth. We were fascinated 
when we looked down into the crater, which is a 
mile wide and nearly six hundred feet deep, to see 
old mining equipment far off in the distance. Tommy 
and I decided to clamber down into the basin. There 
was a rough trail down. After we’d looked around, 
the climb back to the top was very exhausting. We 
were gone several hours, and Catherine and Johnny 
got tired of waiting for us at the small visitor cen- 
ter. I’m happy we made that historic hike, because 
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today visitors are not permitted to climb into the 
crater. They are invited to take guided tours around 
the rim. Tom remembers that we saw the movie The 
Andromeda Strain at some theater in Arizona. 
Marilyn Lundgreen’s sister owned a vacation 
home on stilts in New Smyrna Beach on the east 
coast of Florida and generously made arrangements 
for us to stay there for a week. Tom recalls our driv- 
ing down and “making Raries the whole way.” For 
the uninitiated, “Raries,” are made by wrapping yarn 
around some cardboard disks then cutting at the 
edge causing the yarn to spring into the shape of a 
ball. We had a wonderful time and visited the nearby 
John F. Kennedy Space Center and Cape Canav- 
eral. At some theater, we saw the memorable space 
movie Marooned, which seemed serendipitous. 


Maxfield Parrish, the Oaks, 
the Moth 


When I was a child, my mother gave me a copy of 
Scribner’s Arabian Nights, which was profusely 
illustrated by Maxfield Parrish. He was America’s 
most famous painter during the first half of the twen- 
tieth century. His illustrations in that book and others 
made a great impression on me. In 1963, finding that 
he was still alive at the age of ninety-three, I wrote 
him a densely packed, single-spaced, three-page let- 
ter. As I read it today, I find it maudlin and florid, but 
it is what it is. Parrish liked it, for he sat down at his 
typewriter and banged out a reply, beginning, “Dear 
Mr. John Taylor: that was S O M E letter: yours of 
February 6th .”' His reply contained highly personal 
and unique information. “You place me on a ped- 
estal entirely too high. Either that, or some have 
an idea I live up in a tree and come down Satur- 
day for nuts and berries.”” This letter—together with 
my Parrish collection of illustrated books, slides, 
drawings, magazines, documents, etc., having an 
appraised value of around $15,000—was donated to 





1 Maxfield Parrish, letter to author, ca. February 1963. 
2 Ibid. 





Catherine and and the boys with Maxfield Parrish’ son, John 
Windsor, New Hampshire. 


BYU’s H. B. Lee Library in 2007. Over the years, 
I managed to visit many of Parrish’s large paintings 
and murals in situ, in hotels, in the Curtis Publishing 
Company in Philadelphia, and elsewhere. 

After Parrish’s death in March 1966, when he 
was ninety-five, I wrote to his son John and asked 
whether I could visit Parrish’s home, The Oaks, in 
Plainfield, New Hampshire. He cordially agreed, 
and plans were made. 

In August that same year, we took a New England 
vacation, first up into Quebec. The boys did not like 
Canada, because all the signs and the spoken lan- 
guage were in French and they could not find any 
food they liked. Back in the United States we visited 
the Dartmouth Campus in Hanover, New Hampshire, 
and spent the night there. Early the next morning, 
we drove sixteen miles south to Plainfield and, fol- 
lowing John Parrish’s direction, found Parrish’s iso- 
lated estate, known as The Oaks. No one was about, 
so we took a tour of our own, marveling at the 
detailed hinges, locks, doorknobs, and fasteners on 
the doors of the outbuildings, all made by Parrish, 


who was an expert machinist. These elaborate orna- 
ments are seen in his paintings and illustrations. 

We were peering into an old garage when out 
of the gloom a large moth darted and flew directly 
into my left ear, driving up next to my eardrum, 
where its fibrillations were most unpleasant. We 
found the nearest hospital emergency ward, where I 
was treated by a highly amused doctor. He poured 
warm oil into my ear, drowned the buzzing moth, 
and pulled it out with forceps. 

We drove back to The Oaks and were greeted 
warmly by John, who conducted us through Par- 
rish’s large and interesting home, which included 
studios, a workshop, ballrooms, kitchens, a stage for 
theatricals, and some of Parrish’s paintings that had 
not been removed. The surrounding landscape was 
very beautiful. Later the main house was destroyed 
by a chimney fire but was rebuilt using the original 
plans by a new owner, Alma Gilbert, a Parrish biog- 
rapher, with whom I had some correspondence later. 

It was probably on this same New England vaca- 
tion trip that we also visited Niagara Falls in New 
York State and Plymouth Rock in Massachusetts, 
where the Pilgrims landed in 1620. 


Our Disappointing Trip to Berea 
Not all our trips were successful. One weekend 
was simply a disaster. We had planned to visit the 
unique university in Berea, Kentucky, which admits 
promising students with limited resources, largely 
from Appalachia, and has no tuition fees. Each stu- 
dent works ten hours per week in every conceiv- 
able campus job. I thought the boys would enjoy 
seeing this campus, and we booked a night’s stay in 
the University Inn , which was run by students. To 
our dismay, Johnny and Tommy were rude, unruly, 
and uncooperative. Catherine and I were very disap- 
pointed by their behavior. It was so unpleasant that 
in anger I cancelled our stay and we headed back to 
Cincinnati. The weekend was partially redeemed 
by our decision to visit Shaker Village of Pleasant 
Hill, near Harrodsburg, Kentucky. Though the col- 
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ony disbanded in 1910, the buildings and cultural 
heritage have been preserved, and we all found it 
very interesting, including the fine Shaker dinner 
we enjoyed. 


A Fun Trip to Florida’s Panhandle 
When John was sixteen, we took a trip to Panama 
City, Florida, located on the panhandle. We stayed in 
a motel on a beautiful beach. David was a small 
child and had a lot of joy in the sand and water. 
I remember a very strong undertow not far into 
the ocean. John had recently obtained his driver’s 
license, and he and Tom had fun driving all around 
by themselves. We went to a range and drove buck- 
ets of balls. At that time, I was preparing my own 
tax returns and brought all my papers to meet the 
deadline. I remember spending hours at the dinette 
table in the motel slaving over my tax documents 
while everyone else in the family played on the 
beach. 

There is a sequel to this memorable vacation. 
Within a year, a major hurricane struck the panhan- 
dle. One night, at home in Cincinnati, we were 
watching the news on television and saw our very 
motel and the area where we stayed, with the ocean 
surging right up the beach and into the front of the 
motel and out the back. 

We had another Florida vacation that was very 
grand in its way at Christmastime 1986. We thought 





A family photo we all like. John Jr. set up his camera with a timer. 
A family “selfie.” 
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it would be fun to book a vacation at Marco Island 
on the western edge of the lower Florida peninsula, 
a little over one hundred miles from Miami. We 
sprung the idea on the Ted Warner family, and they 
grabbed it. It turned out that every member of Ted’s 
family and mine was able to go to Marco Island, and 
we had an unusual Christmas vacation. The beaches 
were wonderful, and the sand filled with beautiful 
shells. I have few specific memories except my suc- 
cess in finding a baker to make a cake for Catherine’s 
birthday on the twenty-fourth. I’d also worked hard 
to bring a nice book to every person as a Christmas 
gift. John Jr. was last to arrive. His plane was late in 
arriving in Fort Lauderdale, and he missed his con- 
nection flight to Marco. He rented a car and drove 
west on I-75, called “Alligator Alley” because it 
crossed the Everglades. In a recent talk John gave 
in his home ward, in Thousand Oaks, he mentioned 
this vacation in connection with certain tribulations 
he faced at that time, referring to it as one of his 
bleakest Christmases. 

It was pleasing to me to find that Bob Gold- 
stein, P&G vice president of advertising, was also 
spending Christmas at Marco Island with his family. 
Because his income was many times mine, it added 
a nice note. In P&G’s management hierarchy, Gold- 
stein was three tiers up, my boss’s boss’s boss. He 
was a hyperactive agent of change and during his 
reign radically changed the nature and work of the 
Media Section. Sadly, just seven months later, Bob 
was killed in a rafting accident in the Chilko River 
in British Columbia. He was one of five advertis- 
ing executives who drowned in this accident. In the 
press, Goldstein was lauded as one of the most pow- 
erful figures in advertising. 

No doubt there were other early vacations that 
added to our joie de vivre, part now of our very 
being but lost to memory. When I comment on our 
lives in Provo, there will be other family vacations 
to mention. 


A Frightening Family Parting 
In August 1982, we enjoyed a summer vacation in 
Utah and John’s graduation from BYU, but the time 
soon came when we had to return to Ohio. On Sat- 
urday morning August 21, we left Provo in two 
cars. Tom was riding in John’s Chevette, which was 
packed with gear because John was moving to Bos- 
ton and the Harvard Law School. Catherine, David, 
and I were in the family Olds Omega, which was 
more comfortable, being larger and air-conditioned. 

To ensure that we would be able to stay together, 
we agreed we would rendezvous at specific points, 
such as Little America in Wyoming. By day our cars 
were easy to keep in sight. John’s black Chevette 
had a piece of white cardboard forced against the 
inside rear window. The green Olds had a tan-col- 
ored car top carrier on its roof. We had no trouble 
during the balance of that day or on Sunday until we 
reached the outskirts of Des Moines, Iowa, where 
our luck changed. 

We were heading east on I-80 and had been on the 
road for around nine hours. At about six in the eve- 
ning, we reached the western edge of Des Moines, 
where I-80 bisects I-35 and changes into J-235. I-80 
makes a tight left turn and is designated I-35-80 as it 
passes north then east around Des Moines. Got that? 

At the very point where this bisection occurs, 
I was confused by the multiplicity of directions. It 
appeared to John that I was going straight ahead onto 
1-235, but at the last possible second, I exited onto 
I-80. John was following close behind but could not 
make the turn due to a fallen signpost lying right at 
the juncture of the turnoff. 

A few hours earlier, Tom had temporarily traded 
seats with David so he could benefit from the air con- 
ditioner. Our hearts sank as we saw John and our 
eight-year-old David speed past. We should have 
stayed rooted to that spot, but I thought it possible 
that John might not have seen us turn off and would 
not know for a time that we were not ahead of him. 


I thought I might be able to cross over the express- 
way ramp and around the loop and catch the boys 
on the other side of the expressway. At that point we 
realized we could not possibly make a connection. 

I was extremely concerned, as was Catherine. 
Evening was drawing nigh. David had no clothes 
except those on his back. John had no credit cards 
and very little cash. He did have a full tank of gas. 
We began to worry about all the bad things that 
could happen. We wondered whether David would 
be frightened about losing his parents. We knew 
John would be conscientious about taking care of 
“Little Buddy.” 

Tom observed that I was rattled. He asked to drive 
and skillfully negotiated the expressway twists and 
turns to get us back on the route we imagined John 
would be taking. We stopped at a Standard Oil ser- 
vice station on Merle Hay, just off I-80, at the north- 
ern edge of Des Moines. From there I called the 
Iowa State Highway Patrol dispatcher and explained 
our plight. She was courteous but disinclined to 
regard our predicament as serious. She agreed to 
relay any message should John contact her. We 
placed another call to the local Motel 6, because we 
had discussed the possibility of spending the night 
there, and left a message. Promising to return, we 
then drove the circumferential highway around Des 
Moines, constantly on the alert for the black Che- 
vette, though not really expecting to see it along the 
route. Before leaving the Standard Oil station for 
this drive, we parked the car and offered a prayer 
that the boys would be safe and that we might be 
able to rejoin them and that everything would work 
out satisfactorily. 

After a fruitless drive around the circumference 
of Des Moines and arriving back at the Standard 
Oil station, we called the police dispatcher and the 
motel, obtaining no information. We determined to 
drive straight through to Cincinnati, thinking that 
John would expect that. By driving another eleven or 
twelve hours, we could reach Cincinnati around 7:00 
a.m. on Monday morning. With three drivers in the 
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car, it would be feasible even though we would have 
covered nearly a thousand miles in twenty-four hours. 

We thought that John, with a full tank of gas in 
a car capable of getting thirty-three miles per gal- 
lon plus the twenty dollars in cash we knew he had, 
would be able to get home without stopping for the 
night or for food. We also knew that if he had prob- 
lems on the journey, he could call us at home—if we 
hurried to get there. 

As we drove through the night, our policy was to 
pass through every highway rest area on the chance 
that John and David stopped to sleep. We were also 
alive to the possibility that they were still back in 
Des Moines. 

Catherine held up very well, though she did shed 
tears of maternal concern. She even feared that she 
might never see the two again. She told us that she 
was praying silently that we would find them on the 
road. Tom said, “Mom, that’s impossible. It would 
take a miracle to find them.” 

“That’s right,” she replied. “That’s what I want—a 
miracle.” 

After leaving Iowa, we began to hit patches of fog, 
which between Peoria and Bloomington, Illinois, 
became very heavy. The expressway heated by the 
summer sun generated fog as the cool, moist mid- 
night air descended. For several hours I had to pro- 
ceed carefully with the windshield wipers on and 
only able to see twenty or thirty feet ahead and not at 
all off the sides of the road. When lucky, I was able 
to fall in behind some large truck and travel sixty 
miles per hour. At other times the night was jet black 
with no lights, no traffic, no moon, no stars. 

I was driving; Tom was asleep in the back seat. 
Catherine was asleep in the front passenger seat. She 
stirred, raised her head groggily, shifted position, 
commented on the terrible visibility, looked out the 
window, and in an excited voice cried out, “Stop! 
Stop! It’s them! I saw the car! I think I saw the Che- 
vette. It was black with a rally stripe on the side, 
parked along the road!” 
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I did not see anything whatever along the road 
and thought she was dreaming. I stopped the car. Tom 
grabbed a flashlight and ran back up the expressway. 
In three or four leaps, he was out of sight in the 
fog. It was eerie standing there in the fog, so, tak- 
ing another flashlight, Catherine and I walked back 
up the road. We saw Tom’s flashlight waving in the 
dark and heard him call, “Here they are!” 

There, well off the road, was the little black Che- 
vette with the lights out and the boys asleep or just 
awakened. John was also driving through the night 
and had stopped to rest. They’d not had any food, 
but he had thirty, not twenty, dollars and without 
our assistance would have reached Cincinnati early 
Monday morning. 

What are the odds against two autos travelling 
independently on a dark night over three or four 
hundred miles and making a connection such as we 
had experienced? What is the chance of a passenger 
waking just in time to spy a black car off the road in 
a heavy fog? 

It might be argued that our two boys were never 
in danger. We felt otherwise. We were oppressed 
by the thought of John’s having to drive all that 
distance without a relief driver while having to care 
for his small brother. 

We were grateful to Heavenly Father that our sons 
travelled in safety and that we reunited en route so 
that we could get food for all, provide driving relief, 
and restore comfortable companionship. To the par- 
ents of this small band, it seemed that we had par- 
ticipated in a small miracle. We have experienced 
divine intervention so many times in our lives that 
it is no longer a question. 

I originally recorded this story on August 27, 
1982, just a few days after our arrival home in Cin- 
cinnati. It was necessary to retype it today, April 
14, 2020, thirty-eight years later. In doing so, I am 
thinking of my great-grandfather Benjamin Frank- 
lin Johnson, who in his famous history, My Lifes 
Review, recorded many occasions when he and his 
family, travelling, experienced protection from actual 


physical danger, as proved by events. He often men- 
tioned the intervention of his guardian angel, of 
whose protection he was absolutely certain. More- 
over, I am struck by the great contrast of the Johnson 
family’s travel necessities in those days: planning 
the trip; collecting tools, seeds, orchard stock, food, 
and other supplies for a long journey by ox- or 
horse-drawn wagons across the plains; long weary 
miles; and months of travel and hardship. And we 
today speed seventeen hundred miles in luxurious 
comfort in one or two days. How our lives have 
changed over 175 years, and we little appreciate it! 


The History of Grandma 
Johnson's Cradle 
My great-grandparents Ephraim and Rhoda Nash, 
early settlers in Alpine, purchased or had made a 
beautiful cradle for their youngest daughter, Violet 
Deseret Nash (Johnson), my grandmother. This crib 
was well used throughout the family in later years 
and eventually was in possession of my mother. She 
was reluctant to let it go, but I talked her into letting 
me take it to Ohio, where we lived in 1958. It served 
my infant sons. Then the cradle passed through myr- 
iad family hands all over the West and many years 
later wound up in Michele Stribling’s attic in La 
Jolla. I asked my sister Janice (Michele’s mother) 
to bring it back to Provo, which she did in the sum- 
mer of 2017. It was found to be in excellent con- 
dition. I’d hoped to persuade the small museum in 
Alpine to place it in the nicely furnished 1870 liv- 
ing room that has hanging on its wall the wonderful 
photo portraits of Ephraim and Rhoda in large brass 
and curved glass frames. To assist in my project, I 
needed to have a letter my grandmother Johnson 
wrote to me in 1958, recounting the cradle’s history. 
I'd transcribed the letter some time before and had 
no idea what had become of it. I faced many hours 
of searching high and low. On October 3, 2017, at 
the BYU Family History Library, I was printing an 
email message Catherine had received from our 
condo association. She was vice president of the 


board at that time. As I lifted the message out of the 
tray, | was dumbstruck to find immediately below 
a copy of the lost document I’d not seen for many 
months. I do not know what folks do in the spirit 
world, but this is excellent evidence that my grand- 
mother, who died in 1959, has learned how to use a 
computer and printer. 

Following is an exact copy of Grandma Dessie’s 
letter of 1958 and some detail about the cradle and 
its last destination. 


A Letter from Violet Deseret 
Nash Johnson 


356 North Second East Street, Provo, Utah 
April 16, 1958 


To Mr. and Mrs. John A. Taylor, 1947 Seymour 
Avenue, Apartment 4, Cincinnati 37, Ohio 


Dearest John and Cathie. 

For a long time I have been going to write to you, but 
time goes so fast and I have quite a time with letters 
with my right hand as I hurt it badly a year ago. I do 
hope you are both well, as far as I know all are well 
at home. I am feeling some better but my feet trou- 
ble me quite a lot. Now John nothing would please 
me better than for my cradle to land up in your and 
Cathies hands. After mother and father lost all their 
children with Diphtheria, I was born, and the cradle 
was either made or bought for me. Then Uncle Clair 
was born and it was used for him. Then it was thrown 
aside until I got big enough to play house. I had the 
cradle in my play house full of dolls, two or three at 
least. Father had a corn crib. It made a darling play 
house. I did enjoy it. It was weather proof. I always 
had it until my brother Ephie got married and had 
a baby girl. Then—he came right into the corn crib 
and without asking or saying a word took it away. 
Was I mad and upset—but it made no difference. The 
cradle went—dolls were dumped on the floor, and 
time I got it back my doll days were over when they 
got through with it. It was never used until you came 
along then your mother borrowed it and used it for 
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her babies. Then Wyla had it for Jesselyn. She took it 
back to your mother. I never saw or heard tell of it any 
more. Never had a chance to use it for my babies. But 
John if you can use it, you are the one. I am so glad 
you and Cathie have it—keep it. I do hope Cathie is 
feeling well and that you will have the best of luck. I 
have taken up all the time writing about the cradle so 
will have to stop to get this in the mail. Please excuse 
the long delay. May God bless and protect you both. 


Dearest love, Grandma Johnson. 


Excuse writing it is hard to write. 


The History of Grandma 
Johnson’s Cradle (Continued) 
Catherine and I had been married for less than two 
years. Our first child, John Jr., was born May 13, 
1958. In the summer of 1958, we brought the cra- 
dle home to Cincinnati from Provo. When I first 
obtained the cradle, it was painted white with many 
chips and scars. I wanted to get back to the origi- 
nal surface, and it took many hours of hard work 
to remove three or four coats of various colors of 
paint to get back to bare wood. The cradle’s sides 
are made of spindles, which were especially diffi- 
cult. I applied a stain to the natural wood and then 
made a little mattress. In actual use Catherine found 
it presented some problems, and after a short trial 
period, John Jr. was removed to a conventional crib. 

Interesting comments have been obtained from 
other family members. Anne Brockbank Sackley 
said, “We had the cradle in our home for many years, 
and we all knew that it was very special to Mom 
[Kathryn Dee Taylor Brockbank]” Carolyn Warner 
Taylor said, 


I remember driving to Hollister from San 
Jose to pick up the cradle from the Brock- 
banks shortly after we moved to Califor- 
nia, and Paige was three to five months old. 
Tom repaired the cradle and might have 
refinished it as well. It had a striped cush- 
ion—not baby colors but earth tones—very 
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classy and in keeping with the antique feel. I 
don t think we were able to use it for Paige, 
because she was already too old for it. The 
sides were very short, and I felt like any 
movement would cause the cradle to top- 
ple, sending Paige to the floor. It served as a 
cradle for Paige's dolls and stuffed animals 
until Eric was born. I remember putting him 
in it and keeping it in our bedroom right 
next to my side of the bed. I would only have 
to stick my arm out and give it a little push 
to get it to rock Eric back to sleep. 


Whatever its shortcomings as a baby cradle, it is 
an extremely attractive antique. Eventually it grav- 
itated to the home of John Jr. and Natalie in Los 
Angeles when their daughter Catherine Alexandra 
(CAT) was born. Next it moved south to La Jolla to 
the home of Michele (DeGraw) and Frank Stribling. 
The cradle has been a well-loved artifact through 
four or five generations. In the bottom of the cradle 
still lies the “classy” mattress I made in 1958. 

As discussed above, Janice brought it from La 
Jolla to me. My plan to convey it to the Alpine 
museum was frustrated because, despite letters, 
phone calls, email messages, and personal visits 
over the course of several years, the museum has 
declined, claiming there is not space available. My 
brother George’s wife, Debra, was thrilled when 
I offered to give her the cradle, and it is a highly 
prized possession in her home. I wonder what its 
final fate will be. It is of great interest to me that 
hundreds of flesh-and-blood human beings that have 
sprung from my great-grandparents Ephraim and 
Rhoda have turned to dust and this little wooden cra- 
dle is still an artifact that can be traced directly to 
their hands. 


The Stealth Book Collector 
When I was a child in our home on the hill, I sim- 
ply accepted as a fact of life that there were book- 
cases filled with books built into the walls of our 


living room. As I learned to read, I became famil- 
iar with those books and titles even though I did not 
read them (not at that time—later, yes). I remember 
Hendrik Willem van Loon’s The Story of Mankind. 
I remember the shape and feel of several others, 
which skirt the edges of my mind, but the titles 
escape. I remember H. G. Wells’s Outline of His- 
tory in a black cover. When I was still in diapers, my 
mother obtained discarded catalogs from DTR and 
pasted in interesting pictures that were clipped from 
magazines and that captivated me (for example, the 
Campbell Soup Kids). Later she greatly enjoyed 
reading to her children, who sat on her lap or sat 
on the arms of the chair in which she sat. Her older 
children remember being entranced by the story 
“The Golden Thread.” I could not track it down 
until the advent of Google, and it turned out to be a 
book for children published in 1861 by the Rever- 
end Norman Macleod. I got a copy, but read as an 
adult, it was pretty lame. 

The point is that books and magazines have 
always been great in my life. Mother gave me beauti- 
ful books illustrated by Maxfield Parrish that influ- 
enced my life. Books I received as Christmas gifts 
were read and preserved without great care, and 
many did not survive. However, a few actually lasted 
long enough to get into the libraries of my two older 
sons. For example, John now owns Conqueror of 
the Highroad and Barry Dare and the Mysterious 
Box. And I had A. Neely Hall’s Big Book of Boys’ 
Hobbies rebound for Tom, who also loved it. 

Mother once gave me a book titled Porto Bello 
Gold by Arthur D. Howden Smith, which I tried 
to read twenty times, but it was too much for me 
at that age. There is a twist to that tale. About fifty 
years later I drew that book from my shelf and said 
to myself, “This time I shall do it.”” Guess what? 
It turned out to be a prequel novel to Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island and was incredibly well written and 
interesting. I still have the copy Mother gave me, 
published by Grosset & Dunlap in 1924 with eight 
paintings done for the book by Henry C. Murphy. 


I'd always assumed it was a cheap edition of the 
novel, and when I discovered a first-edition copy 
in perfect condition, including a dust jacket with a 
ninth painting by Murphy, in a Seattle bookstore, 
I was glad to buy it for forty dollars. When I com- 
pared my two copies, I discovered to my surprise 
that they were both first-edition copies. 

During my high school, mission, army, and col- 
lege days, I kept a few novels and favorite text- 
books but did not focus on book collecting per se 
until I was established in my own home. Then, with 
creeping proclivity, a fondness for books became a 
passion turning me into a confirmed philobiblist. 
Until its demise in 1982, I purchased many beautiful 
books published by the Heritage Press, which rep- 
licated editions previously published by the more 
exclusive Limited Editions Club. I also found great 
satisfaction in beautiful books published by The 
Folio Society. Though today I characterize myself 
as an “ex—book collector,” I am tempted by Folio’s 
unusual offerings and occasionally succumb. Over 
the past fifty or sixty years, I have purchased a large 
number of books from these two publishers, and 
though I have divested my holdings of thousands 
of other books, I doubt that I’ve given up any pub- 
lished by Heritage or Folio. I leave that to my heirs 
and assignees. 

In my early Cincinnati days, my collecting was 
haphazard and eclectic. There was a wonderful used 
bookstore, Acres of Books, only a block or two away 
from P&G. It occupied the basement and upper three 
floors of an old building and contained an untold 
number of books. I often found treasures on shelves 
that had not been disturbed for many years. Peri- 
odically some enterprising group would stage a 
very large used book sale on Fountain Square in the 
heart of downtown Cincinnati. From such sources, 
I plucked copies of books I’d previously read and 
enjoyed or titles and authors that bewitched me, and 
my library of books grew and grew. Whenever and 
wherever we travelled, I frequented used book deal- 
ers and nearly always found books of interest. 
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Things changed dramatically in 1969. For some 
years I’d been a devoted reader of Oxford Univer- 
sity Press’s series the Worlds Classics, which num- 
bered in the hundreds of titles. The pocket-size 
books, only four by six inches, were unusually 
well bound and would stay open flat when placed 
aside. I almost always carried a copy whenever I 
wore a suit coat and took delight in reading at odd 
moments or at lunchtime. I’d purchased many cop- 
ies over time and read my way through all the titles 
I found of interest. They are still in my possession 
sixty years later. I’d noticed that among the titles 
in the World's Classics oeuvre, there were twenty- 
three by Anthony Trollope. I had absolutely zero 
knowledge of this author and was rather put off by 
the oddity of his name, but I thought it worth a try. I 
ordered several at random, among which was luck- 
ily the first title in his Barsetshire series. I can assert 
with honesty that when I read half the first page of 
The Warden (first published in 1855), I was hooked 
for life. Many of the Trollope titles in the Classics 
series were no longer in print, and I spent years 
trying to find used copies of them all, searching far 
and wide in America and England. 

During Trollope’s life (1815—1882) he was enor- 
mously prolific, writing about forty-seven novels 
and countless travel books and short stories. Pop- 
ular in his day, he had since fallen out of fashion. 
By the time I became a reader, most of his books 
were no longer in print, and in most cases used cop- 
ies were unavailable. To update, in the last fifty 
years his reputation has soared, and today he is con- 
sidered by many critics to be on a par with Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Eliot. In one way or another, all his 
books have been republished, and Trollope’s Bar- 
setshire and Parliamentary series of novels have 
been wonderfully dramatized by the BBC and pre- 
sented on Masterpiece Theatre. Other Trollope nov- 
els (for example, He Knew He Was Right and The 
Way We Live Now) have also been dramatized for 
Masterpiece Theatre. The result is that these days, 
Anthony Trollope is considered to be one of the 
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most important English novelists. This was not so 
when I first read The Warden and set my course as a 
Trollope enthusiast and collector. 

To facilitate my collecting activities, I initiated 
a used-book dealership of my own, Mrs. Trollope’s 
Bazaar, and designed a letterhead and mail-order 
materials based on her ill-fated bazaar in Cincin- 
nati. My letterhead was based on the only surviv- 
ing photograph—taken from a long distance—of 
the Oriental onion-top tower and crenellated battle- 
ment that she built to house her unsuccessful enter- 
prise. I operated my little mail-order business for 
many years and became, in a minor way, an equal 
in dealing with other book dealers in the US and 
in England. My growing knowledge and expertise 
enabled me to “adjust” the price of books offered 
to me if I judged the prices were not appropriate. 
My appraisals were nearly always accepted. In this 
way, I was able to amass a collection of first editions 
or books with values based on other qualities and 
ephemera by or about all the members of the Trol- 
lope family. Later this collection of about 150 items 
was appraised and found to have a value of around 
$30,000. As I will discuss later, this collection was 
donated to BYU’s H. B. Lee Library. 

With the passing of years, my attention was turned 
to other authors or individuals in addition to Trol- 
lope, and I developed collections built on or about 
Sir H. Rider Haggard, Johnson and Boswell, Sam- 
uel Pepys, Maxfield Parrish, and others, as well as 
choice children’s books of my childhood. All of these 
collections have been conveyed to Brigham Young 
University or Utah Valley University or elsewhere. 

This buying and selling of books could have been 
distressing to Catherine for many reasons, includ- 
ing the ongoing expense involved in buying books 
from Heritage Press, Folio, and other publishers and 
in used books flowing in from other sources. I had 
learned from experience that openly bringing books 
into our home could involve some difficult con- 
versations. On the other hand, if books magically 
appeared to fill our bookcases, once they were there, 
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My hand-drawn letterhead features Frances Trollope s 1828— 
1829 crenellated onion-top tower. 


no questions would be asked. Thus, the title of this 
section: “The Stealth Book Collector.” I arranged to 
rent a box at the US post office that was only a block 
or two away from my office. For work at P&G and 
in the Cincinnati Stake, I had acquired a hard-cased 
Hartmann attaché case, which was very convenient 
both in conveying books and in carrying all the 
P&G office business that I shuttled to and fro. Grad- 
ually all the bookcases in our living room, family 
room, and study were filled with books, and the 
overflow even gravitated to shelves I’d arranged in 
the attic. After some years, we had one of Garfield 
Sneed’s sons construct some nice built-in shelves on 
the east wall of the boys’ bedroom on the second 
floor. By this time, there was a large collection of 
children’s books that found a home there as well. By 
the time we moved to Utah in 1989, our home held 
approximately five thousand books. 


Teleporting the Books from 
Ohio to Utah 
A Google definition of “teleportation” is “the hypo- 
thetical transfer of matter or energy from one point 
to another without traversing the physical space 
between them,” clearly the most effective means 
of moving five thousand books from Cincinnati to 
Provo. Sadly, teleportation is not generally avail- 
able these days except to beings such as Moroni, 


who seem to have such means at their disposal. I 
cast about seeking the next-most-effective method. 
I examined the cost of shipping by railway express, 
intercontinental bus, truck rental, air transport, car- 
rier pigeon, etc. All were prohibitively expensive. 
Surprisingly, what turned out to be the least expen- 
sive was the United States Postal Service. I talked 
to Clarence Taylor—my Uncle Bud—at all times 
the most helpful man alive. He agreed to receive 
my shipments and to store them in the basement of 
his home on the hill in the Taylor Terrace Develop- 
ment. Little did he know what he was in for. The 
task on my end was formidable. Beginning in Jan- 
uary of 1989, I spent time finding cardboard boxes, 
bubble wrap, packing tape, and labels. Each week, I 
had to package and wrap four to six boxes, each con- 
taining about forty books and weighing about for- 
ty-six pounds. David accompanied me each Saturday 
morning to one of the four or five post offices scat- 
tered around Cincinnati. The clerks would simply 
groan when they saw David and me entering with 
our boxes. Over the next six months, we shipped 124 
cases, representing over two tons of books. Uncle 
Bud kindly accepted these weekly shipments and 
neatly stacked them in his nearly empty basement. 
My cost of shipping and supplies was close to $1,500, 
far less than the cost of any other method available 
to me. 


The Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County Library 
The Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County is by any measure one of the tippy-top pub- 
lic libraries in the United States. It has over forty 
branches in the county and an actual circulation of 
over fifteen million items. The downtown or “mother 
hen” location alone circulates over four million items 
annually, more than any other public library in the 
country. I found a home there and often during my 
lunch period would walk half a mile from P&G to 
sit in the splendid courtyard garden and read a book. 
I made friends. At that time, I was enamored of 
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children’s books and became well acquainted with 
the children’s librarian, Consuelo Harris. Through 
her I also came to know the gentleman who was 
head of the Special Collections Department. 

Consuelo invited me to make a presentation to the 
children’s librarians of the countywide system on 
the subject of my interest in juvenile books and my 
collections. In preparation for that event, scheduled 
for Thursday, December 16, 1965, I put together a 
catalog of books that I thought should be included 
from my shelves. There were 129. I have a copy 
of that catalog before me, and I can see it was a 
prodigious task to put it together using my prized 
long-carriage typewriter. It is alphabetized by author 
and includes the title, publisher, and publication date 
of each book; the location where each book was pur- 
chased; the price paid for each book; and the num- 
ber of pages in each book. The first entry is Aesop s 
Fables, which I purchased from a Cincinnati book- 
store for 50¢. The last book on the list, The Swiss 
Family Robinson, published by the Heritage Press, 
I obtained for $4.95. I also identified significant 
illustrators for each book, including Walter Crane, 
Edmund Dulac, Robin Jacques, Maxfield Parrish, 
Howard Pyle, Arthur Rackham, Louis Rhead, F. 
Cayley Robinson, and N. C. Wyeth. 

Let me drop a side note: Jacques had an unusual 
technique and was active at the time I was creating 
the catalog. I wrote to him, and he sent me an orig- 
inal illustration I have framed in my study. At some 
point, my brother George was a missionary in Lon- 
don, and I asked him to call on Jacques at his studio. 
George did, and they had a nice visit. 

My catalog also notes that I had other collections, 
which were built around John Buchan, Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, Charles Dickens, Alexandre Dumas, H. 
Rider Haggard, Jules Verne, and science fiction and 
supernatural titles. I have no memory of my presen- 
tation to the children’s librarians. As a follow-on, the 
Special Collections guy selected maybe twenty-five 
of my juveniles, wrote his own descriptive card 
about the significance of each book—including my 
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name as owner, and put the books in display cases in 
the library for a month or so. 

About this time, an article appeared in the local 
newspaper, the Cincinnati Post and Times-Star, with 
this headline: “His Hobby a Treasure.” Here are a 
few excerpts: 


What could a young Procter & Gamble 
executive reared in Utah have in common 
with a New Hampshire nonagenarian? 
John A. Taylor, broadcast media supervisor in 
Procter & Gamble s advertising department, 
has been collecting books all his life. Being a 
father of two young boys, he sought 10 years 
ago to refine his interests in books for chil- 
dren. His hobby led him to the works of Max- 
field Parrish, famed illustrator of books and a 
renowned muralist. His illustrations are part 
of a special childrens book display Mr. Tay- 
lor has arranged for Children’s Book Week, 
November 17—22, in the Rare Book Room of 
the Main Library. As a muralist Parrish once 
took two years to complete a painting on the 
walls of the home of Irenee duPont in Wilm- 
ington, Delaware. ‘It was a large panel, 7 
feet by 12 for the music room, wrote Parrish 
in his letter to Taylor, ’and the painting was 
lighted by concealed electric lights, and much 
to our joy it gave the impression of looking 
at a scene out of doors.’ Included in Taylor s 
collection are Nathaniel Hawthorne 8 Tangle- 
wood Tales, Robert Louis Stevenson s Kid- 
napped, Treasure Island and David Balfour, 
all illustrated by N. C. Wyeth, and Howard 
Pyles Book of Pirates, Robin Hood and The 
Passing of Arthur. Taylor says the Children’s 
Room librarian, Mrs. Consuelo Harris, has 
been most helpful in building his collection. 
When it came time to plan this year s Cin- 
cinnati Children s Book Fair, she thought it 
would be advantageous to get the ideas of an 


advertising man. The considerable display in 
the Rare Book Room resulted.’ 


About two years later, April through June, 1967, 
The Friends of the Public Library of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County celebrated the tenth year of 
its founding by inviting sixty participating families 
to lend two treasured items from their own collec- 
tions for a special display in the library’s protected 
cases for a public showing. The donors were among 
Cincinnati’s distinguished families, including Mr. 
and Mrs. Neil McElroy. McElroy, formerly secre- 
tary of defense in the Eisenhower administration, 
was at that time chairman of Procter & Gamble. I 
was not a member of The Friends but was invited to 
submit two books to the display. The books I sub- 
mitted were an original copy (1830) of The Book of 
Mormon and an original edition (1904) of Kenneth 
Grahame’s The Golden Age, illustrated by Maxfield 
Parrish. 

I am not yet done with Cincinnati libraries. 


The Mercantile Library of 
Cincinnati 
On April 18, 1835, forty-five merchants and clerks 
founded the Young Men’s Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation with approximately seven hundred books, 
many donated by members. Since 1840, the library 
has been located on Walnut Street in the fourth build- 
ing on that site, as earlier structures were destroyed 
by fire. Through circumstances too complicated 
to describe, the library is now located on the elev- 
enth and twelfth floors of that building, which was 
completed in 1908, and has a renewable, free ten- 
thousand-year lease.* Many pieces of furniture 
and other equipment have been preserved and are 
visible and in use, lending a very antique look 
and smell to this wonderful library. For many years 
the collections had to do with business, education, 
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self-improvement, etc., but latterly contemporary 
novels and nonfiction have been allowed to creep 
in. One of the big draws for me and for my P&G 
colleague Dick Jones was that many highly popu- 
lar releases not available at the public library due 
to a high demand might be found at the Mercantile 
Library, so I was often there checking out books. 
The Mercantile Library had a practice I found par- 
ticularly odd. For some really silly reason I could 
never fathom, on receipt of all books purchased, 
the dust jackets would be removed, and the books 
would be circulated in their board covers. I often 
complained, sometimes via letters, to no avail. 

I was introduced to the Mercantile Library by 
Dick Jones, who loved books but only for their 
contents. The love of books for their bindings, tex- 
ture, feel, smell, or illustrations meant little to him. 
A good paperback was on a par with a book in a 
costly binding. He was a voracious reader but did 
not collect books per se. They passed through his 
hands. He and Dorothy were childless, and much of 
their time was spent reading. I may have told this 
story elsewhere. One week, Dick was ill. On Friday 
morning I got a telephone call from Dorothy, who 
asked whether I would make a trip to the Mercan- 
tile Library, pick up some books Dick had ordered, 
and drop them off on my way home from work. 
“Richard is frantic. He only has five books on his 
reading table and will never be able to get through 
the weekend.” I miss the Mercantile Library. I have 
a beautiful mounted poster featuring some of its 
books that I sometimes set up in my study and view 
with nostalgia. 


“While the City Slepys, 
Samuel Pepys” 
I was fortunate to have had a legendary English 
teacher during my years at BY High, Anna Boss 
Hart. She was a wonderful spirit and greatly eulo- 
gized by her students, friends, and faculty col- 
leagues. She died alone in her Provo home at the 
age of seventy-seven in 1980. Anna Boss Hart was 
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highly educated and talented. She was also very 
ethereal and seemed to live in a world of her own 
making, which was sometimes out of step with real- 
ity. The result was that some of her rougher students 
were very unkind to her in some of her classes. Her 
method of dealing with obstreperous students was 
to pretend they were but passing illusions, and she 
ignored their cruelty. I was not one of these, for I 
liked her very much. But even those few baddies 
knew she was a kind and loving teacher. 

I was in her classes for years, and I can honestly 
say that, despite her efforts, my knowledge of the fun- 
damentals and functioning of the English language 
is woefully weak—no doubt my fault, not hers. 

In an earlier chapter, I mentioned being taught 
about Samuel Pepys. This had a lasting impact. Sam- 
uel Pepys (1633-1703) is unique among all English 
diarists. At the age of twenty-seven, he began to write 
a comprehensive record of his life and times and kept 
at it for ten years. He wrote in a personal shorthand 
and a mix of various languages that would defeat a 
casual reader but left enough clues so that later schol- 
ars have been able to unravel his remarkably can- 
did account of his personal life and the great events 
of his time. When Pepys was discussed by Anna 
Boss Hart, the only available copies of his diary 
were imperfectly translated, edited, and expurgated. 
However, Pepys would have been very pleased if 
he could have known that his treasure was to be 
completely unearthed. Wikipedia reports, “The com- 
plete, unexpurgated, and definitive edition, edited 
and transcribed by Robert Latham and William Mat- 
thews, was published by Bell & Hyman, London, 
and the University of California Press, Berkeley, 
in nine volumes, along with separate Companion 
and Index volumes, over the years 1970-1983.’ 
Shortly after this great publication event began, I 
received a copy of the publisher’s announcement 
leaflet, and I purchased each set or volume as they 
came on the market over a period of thirteen years. 
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As I recall, the price was about nine dollars per copy 
plus shipping from London. I began to read each 
volume, a few pages on occasion at bedtime. It took 
me years to get through them all, as interesting as 
they were, but I finally read and enjoyed them all, 
plus the final volume, which was a massive collec- 
tion of notes. In the process I became an admirer 
of Pepys, notwithstanding his sexual peccadilloes. 
Later in life he became a very important govern- 
ment administrator in navel affairs. Over a period 
of thirty or forty years, I seem to have picked up a 
dozen or so other books related to Pepys, his diary, 
his life, and his career, which altogether made a 
valuable collection. I donated more than two dozen 
books in fine or excellent condition to the H. B. Lee 
Library Special Collections. These days a complete 
set of the Latham and Matthews edition is rarely 
available at any cost. 

My friend Richard Jones could always be relied 
on for an original thought. If the following apho- 
rism regarding the nocturnal adventures of Pepys 
is not original with Jones, at least I have never seen 
it quoted anywhere else: “While the city slepys, 
Samuel Pepys.” 


The Stansbury Lode 


In 1960 I was browsing among the dusty shelves of 
an unused floor at Acres of Books. I came across 
an interesting title, the book itself being old and 
worn. It was Stansbury ’s Expedition to the Valley 
of the Great Salt Lake. That copy was published in 
1853. I bought it immediately for four dollars. Soon 
after, I gave it to my father as a Christmas present. 
After his death I found it on a shelf at home in Provo 
and, with my mother’s permission, retrieved it for 
my own. A member of our congregation in Cincin- 
nati, Dorothy Brigham, worked for the University 
of Cincinnati library. She had the skill to make a 
slipcase for the book, which protection I wanted 
because of the book’s substantial value. After a few 
more years, I took it out of the slipcase to check on 


something and found that age was catching up. It 
was in delicate condition and didn’t bear much han- 
dling. I went to the public library to borrow a copy 
and found theirs was noncirculating. Curiously, it 
was a facsimile of the original, published by Uni- 
versity Microfilms, a subsidiary of Xerox. I called 
the publisher and found their facsimile was still in 
print. I had fallen in love with this book and wanted 
to share it. Over the next few years, I bought many 
copies. In December of 1975 I gave copies to my 
sisters and brother and other relatives. To the best 
of my knowledge, no one ever read it. I also dis- 
covered that many public and other libraries did not 
have an original or even a copy of this book, so I 
wrote letters about it and donated a copy to many 
libraries, including to some in Utah. 

The title page reads: “Exploration and Survey of 
the Valley of the Great Salt Lake of Utah, Includ- 
ing A Reconnaissance of a New Route Through 
the Rocky Mountains. By Howard Stansbury, Cap- 
tain Corps Topographical Engineers, U. S. Army. 
Printed by Order of House of Representatives of The 
United States. Washington: Robert Armstrong, Pub- 
lic Printer. 1853.”° The report is accompanied by 
many wonderful drawings, maps, and illustrations 
by skilled individuals that were in the party. 

Stansbury was a methodical, reliable officer in 
the Army Corps of Topographical Engineers. He 
was an engineer with years of experience in the east- 
ern part of the country. In 1849 he was ordered west 
to explore the Salt Lake basin. On arrival he met 
with Brigham Young to explain his mission and to 
obtain assistance from the Saints. Whether out of 
suspicion or convenience, Brigham Young assigned 
his personal secretary, Albert Carrington, then about 
thirty-six, to become a member of the Stansbury 
party, and he was a stalwart member of the survey- 
ing team, which must have involved highly ardu- 
ous labor. Initially Brigham Young was disturbed by 





6 Howard Stansbury, Stansbury s Expedition to the Valley of the 
Great Salt Lake (Washington: Robert Armstrong, 1853). 


the intrusion of the Stansbury expedition, thinking it 
might be the vanguard of a military invasion. Later 
he and Captain Stansbury were on good terms, and 
Stansbury was favorably impressed by President 
Young and the Church. Stansbury’s help was solic- 
ited to help quell the Indians around the little fort on 
the Provo River. 

There is another interesting historical aspect. Sec- 
ond-in-command of the Stansbury expedition was 
Lieutenant John Williams Gunnison. In 1853, Gun- 
nison, promoted to captain, was sent west to survey 
a route for a Pacific railroad. In October of that year, 
Captain Gunnison and seven of his party of eleven 
were attacked at night and killed by Ute Indians at 
Sevier Lake. This location is about ten miles from 
present-day Delta. 

Stansbury was an extraordinary man, and his 
expedition, even viewed today, was a model achieve- 
ment. His report of his expedition was widely pub- 
lished in the United States and in England in the 
1850s and found an audience among those inter- 
ested in the western movement and in the Mormons. 
It was also highly regarded by the many gold seek- 
ers who planned to traverse the plains. 

I was absorbed by the Stansbury expedition and 
enthralled by the romance of it all. In fact, over a 
period of about ten years, I wrote a novel in my 
mind, the title of which was The Stansbury Lode. It 
had a highly detailed plot, which began in Cincin- 
nati with an encrypted message in a copy of Stans- 
bury’s report and involved buried Spanish gold, 
a felon in the Utah Territorial Penitentiary, a cavern 
in the Stansbury Mountains near Tooele, and oh-so- 
many-other details. Having read a thousand novels, 
I thought mine would be successful, but like many 
other projects, this one never came to fruition. Once 
I even made an expedition to the Library of Congress 
in Washington to inspect Captain Stansbury’s collec- 
tion of personal papers, but due to cataloging errors, 
it could not be located during the time period I had 
allocated. 
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Predictably, I gave my boxed copy of this 1853 
treasure to the BYU Library Special Collections. 
Subsequently I was always on the alert in the event 
that another copy might turn up. Sure enough, my 
patience was rewarded. My granddaughter Paige, 
Tom’s oldest daughter, married Chris Evans in the 
Nauvoo Temple in 2007, and all the family jour- 
neyed to Nauvoo. I happened to stroll into Neff’s 
Old House Bookstore and found an 1863 copy of 
the Stansbury Report. It was intact and in beauti- 
ful condition but had been rebound in brown buck- 
ram, which decreased its antiquarian value. The 
owner of the bookstore was a quirky old guy with 
a long white beard. His little shop was filled with 
many copies of Church-related books. Somewhere 
I’d heard that his was one of the best collections in 
the east. His business card stated that he was the 
great-great-great-great-grandson of Joseph Smith 
Sr. and Lucy Mack Smith. I don’t recall the price 
of the book, but I believe it was around one hun- 
dred dollars. I tried to persuade him to reduce his 
price, but he said, “No. I only negotiate my prices 
upward,” which I thought a clever answer. I walked 
around town for a few hours, then could not resist, 
so I went back and purchased the book, which lies 
before me now. I am very happy I purchased this 
book. Its current value cannot be established unless 
I put it up for sale, but I note that a paperback edi- 
tion dated 1988 is priced at $856. 


The Great Silver Bullion Heist 


When I was young, back in the thirties and forties, 
if | was fortunate enough to have a five-dollar bill or 
a ten spot and used it in a transaction, the odds were 
long that I would receive my change and four silver 
dollars or nine silver dollars. They were heavy! It 
was a curse. Millions of silver dollars were moving 
around in gambling dens and casinos. The western 
United States was sagging under the weight of all 
the silver dollars. The gorgeous Morgan-designed 
silver dollar was minted in New Orleans or Carson 
City from 1878 through 1904 and again in 1921. 
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The Morgan was supplanted by the Peace dollar, 
minted from 1921 through 1928 and from 1934 
through 1935. Although other dollar coins have 
been minted since that time, they are not silver and 
are no fun. As the years went by, the value of silver 
increased, and a great portion of the silver coinage 
disappeared from circulation, socked away by col- 
lectors or melted down into silver ingots because 
silver bullion had a higher value than silver dollars. 
As an adult I often thought wistfully about the 
days when it was ordinary to have a silver dollar or 
two to jingle among your pocket change. By 1967 
it was exceedingly rare to see a dollar coin in circu- 
lation, like never! One of my friends in the Media 
Section, John Drake, had some experience in numis- 
matics. He’d had some dealings with a coin dealer in 
Indiana and was able to assist me in making a buy. 
This little story is mislabeled “The Great Silver 
Bullion Heist.” I like the appearance of it as a title, 
but it is not an accurate description, for there was 
no “bullion” (gold or silver in bars or ingots) and 
there was no heist (robbery). I formed a little syn- 
dicate of ten: seven P&G colleagues, one guy from 
a New York ad agency, and two Church friends. 
We planned to purchase a bag containing one thou- 
sand uncirculated silver dollars. The ten participants 
each bought 50, 100, or 150 coins. The bag was 
flown from Indiana to the Cincinnati airport in north- 
em Kentucky. One afternoon El Plowden and I left 
work in his sports car and drove to the airport to the 
tiny office of a small commercial airline. When we 
inquired about our bag, the clerk in an offhand way 
said, “It’s on the floor by the desk.” Sure enough, 
there lay a canvas bag. Cartoons depicting bank 
robbers fleeing from the scene of a robbery carrying 
a bag of swag in each hand must be implying the 
theft of paper currency, for a bag containing one 
thousand silver dollars weighs fifty-four pounds. In 
due time I separated the coins and loaded them into 
plastic containers each holding twenty dollars and 
delivered them to the syndicate members with an 
accompanying memo, which read in part: 


To the List Below: We have completed the pur- 
chase of $1,000 silver dollars at a total cost 
of $1,768.74, including telephone calls and 
shipping expense. Our buy consisted of one- 
half bag (500 coins) of 1881-0 (New Orleans 
Mint) at $1,795 each dollar, and one-half bag 
of 1883-0 at $1,725. Each of you will receive 
the coins you bought, split exactly between the 
two years. Gentlemen, it was a pleasure to do 
business with you. 


Here is a value update as of May 5, 2010: 


USA Coin Book Estimated Value of 1881 
Morgan Silver Dollar is worth $26 in Average 
Condition and can be worth $55 to $748 or 
more in Uncirculated Mint Condition.’ 


For the past fifty-three years, I have enjoyed car- 
rying a fresh-looking Morgan dollar in my pocket. 
When that dollar shows wear, I take it to my safe- 
ty-deposit box and withdraw a new one. There are 
at least eighty uncirculated dollars left. I’m afraid I 
won’t be withdrawing any more. Frequently when I 
take change from my pocket in some sort of transac- 
tion, a clerk with wide eyes will say, “What is that?” 
never before having seen a silver dollar. 


An Unexpected Compliment 
One late afternoon or early evening, I’d had some 
business at our ward building on Montgomery Road. 
Several blocks up the street there was a Clark ser- 
vice station, where I often filled the tank of my car. 
I was driving my antique-green Camaro. | pulled 
into the station and alongside a gas pump, opened 
the car door, and left it swung open so I could 
continue to listen to radio station WNOP, located 
across the river in Newport, Kentucky. During its 
broadcast hours, WNOP played classic swing and 
great jazz. On the other side of the pumps, four or 
five feet away, a black fellow was pumping gas in 
his car. He leaned through the pumps and said, “You 
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a cool old guy!” I really enjoyed the comment, even 
though I was only about forty-five at the time. 


An Oldsmobile Vista Cruiser Is No 
Match for a River Birch Tree 


Uncle Bud, our family historian, told me a story 
about his grandfather, my illustrious ancestor George 
Taylor Sr. He died in 1926 at the venerable age of 
eighty-eight. In his later years, he’d alienated him- 
self from his family and at the end lived alone 
in a small house on Center Street in Provo near 
Fifth West. According to Uncle Bud, in Grandpa 
George’s unkempt front yard, there was a stump, 
which Grandpa George was determined to remove. 
Uncle Bud couldn’t provide any details except to 
say that Grandpa George at his advanced age was 
often seen in his shirtsleeves with his axe trying to 
get the best of the stump. 

The above stump story provides a segue to my 
stump story. At our home in Kenwood, we had a 
beautiful pin oak in the lawn on the south side of 
our front yard. After we’d been a while in our new 
home there, I wanted to balance the front yard, so 
I planted a river birch on the north side near the 
driveway. It was an attractive tree with fine leaves 
and white peeling bark. After about ten years, it was 
attacked by some pestilence and died. When the time 
to take it down arrived, I learned something about 
a river birch. A friendly and cooperative tree sends 
out roots laterally and with effort can be removed 
unless it has become very large. The river birch, I 
learned to my distress, sends out roots radially. The 
result was that when I excavated and began to chop 
out roots, I could never get to them all, because they 
went into the ground in all directions, including 
straight down. Finally, I had a large circular hole 
around and under the tree and all the visible roots 
cut, but I could not get below the tree to cut the 
roots further underneath. Then I had a bright idea. I 
backed my Vista Cruiser onto the lawn and wrapped 
one end of a chain around the axle and wrapped 
the other end of the chain around the roots below 
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Our 1968 Olds Vista Cruiser was no match for the River Birch Tree! 


ground level. Then I started the engine and drove 
oh so slowly forward. What a brilliant idea! But as 
Thomas Henry Huxley famously noted, it is a great 
tragedy when a beautiful hypothesis is slain by an 
ugly fact. The chain slid all along the axle and tore 
off all the grease fittings. The tree moved not at all. 


A Wonderful Experience on 

a Select Committee 
Sometime early in 1982, Elder David B. Haight of 
the Quorum of the Twelve was in Cincinnati as a 
quarterly stake conference visitor. I was summoned 
to meet him at the president’s office in our new stake 
center. After a nice visit, in which I was subjected 
to some interrogation, he told me I was appointed 
to serve on a Public Communications Advisory 
Council that had just been formed under the direction 
of President Gordon B. Hinckley. At that time, Wen- 
dell J. Ashton, publisher of the Deseret News, headed 
the Church’s Public Communications Department, 
and Heber G. Wolsey was director of electronic 
media, promotions, and research. Author Stephen W. 
Stathis, later wrote: 


As Mormonism embarked upon the 1980s, it 
appeared ... that the Church might be well 
advised to prepare for a new era of journalis- 
tic sensationalism and criticism. To combat 
this anticipated struggle, a ‘Public Com- 
munications Advisory Council’ composed of 
twenty-five prominent media representatives 
and business leaders was formally organized 
early in 1982.... 


Tue CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS 
OFFICE OF THE FIRST PRESIDENCY 
Sarr Lace City, UTAw 84150 


April 2, 1982 


John A. Taylor 

Director, Public Affairs 
Proctor & Gamble 

P.O. Box 599 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45201 


Dear Brother Taylor: 


Because of your unique experience and valued leadership, you are called to 
serve on the new Advisory Council of the Church Public Communications 
Department. 


The Advisory Council, working under an Executive Committee, will study, 
among other things, the most effective ways of interacting with the news 
and entertainment media. Additionally, it will consider those actions 
necessary to insure an accurate media portrayal of the Church, its leader- 
ship, and doctrines. 


The Executive Committee will report and make recommendations to the 
Managing Director of the Public Communications Department. 


It is hoped that this Church-service assignment, effective immediately and 
for an indefinite period, will not prevent you from carrying out your other 
assignments. It is anticipated that there will be a rotation of such 
assignment from time to time. 


As you accept this appointment, we acknowledge your contributions to the 
Church and commend you for your willingness to serve. We pray that our 
Father in Heaven will strengthen you with every needful blessing to fill 
this important assignment. 


Sincerely yours, 


THE FIRST PRESIDENCY 





The council is charged with correcting false 
or inaccurate information about the Church, 
determining what aspects of the institution or 
doctrines the Public Communications Depart- 
ment should stress to the public, and provid- 
ing new ideas on how its messages might best 
be communicated.* 


Unfortunately, my comprehensive record of my 
service on this council is lost, so I have to rely on 
memory. There were twenty-five members of the 
council, not including Wendell Ashton and Heber 
Wolsey and numerous General Authorities who vis- 
ited. The council consisted of an amazing aggrega- 
tion of noteworthy individuals; most, but not all, 
were members of the Church. I cannot remember 
the names of more than a few (for example, Rich- 
ard Wirthlin, famous researcher and pollster for 
President Reagan; Angela “Bay” Buchanan, sister 
of columnist Patrick Buchanan and treasurer of the 
United States under Reagan; Gordon Jump, actor 
and television star; Jim Conkling, husband of one 
of the King sisters, broadcast executive, and orga- 
nizing chair of the National Academy of Recording 
Arts and Sciences; Lenore Romney, George Rom- 
ney’s wife; and Beverly Campbell, well-known 
author, publicist, and women’s rights advocate). 
There were many other interesting and successful 
people that I sadly cannot recall. 

The committee meetings were appointed to be 
held alternately in New York City and Salt Lake 
City. In New York, meeting locations were arranged 
by individuals having access to suitable business 
facilities; in Salt Lake, the Church provided the 
meeting location. 

The meetings were lively and entertaining rather 
than solemn. The participants, highly successful in 
business and entertainment, were most enjoyable 
companions as we were segregated into various 


8 Stephen W. Stathis, “Among the Mormons: A Survey of Cur- 
rent Literature,” Dialogue: A Journal of Mormon Thought 16, no. 
3 (Autumn 1983), 110-126. 
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John, probably about 54 years old, 1982. 


committees and given assignments that sometimes 
required extensive work between meetings. It was 
expected that we would come to each meeting with 
ideas or suggestions that might be integrated into 
the work of the council. 

I had one experience that still warms my heart. 
One of the big issues for members of the Church 
during those days—and still today—was the accu- 
sations that although we proclaimed that Christ was 
the dominant figure in our religion, Joseph Smith 
was suspiciously revered and that we had our own 
Bible, the Book of Mormon. Mormon apologists 
were loud in explaining that our book was a com- 
panion to the Bible and stood as another witness of 
Jesus Christ. In preparing for our meeting in New 
York in September of 1982, I made mock-ups of two 
imaginary versions of the cover of the Book of Mor- 
mon. One cover was gold with black lettering, and 
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the other was black with gold lettering. My inscrip- 
tion read, “The Book of Mormon, another Witness 
of Jesus Christ.” I planned to submit the two covers 
as suggestions. 

On September 16, starting the first day of that 
session of meetings, Elder Packer, speaking to the 
committee, related the story of re-indexing the Bible, 
Book of Mormon, Pearl of Great Price, etc. Then 
he showed how the indexing of the Bible and Book 
of Mormon, through thousands of cross-references, 
really fulfilled Ezekiel’s prophecy about forming 
one stick. He said those that claim the Mormons 
are not Christians should have their attention drawn 
to the new reference guide with its many sections 
about and thousands of citations of Jesus Christ and 
of His mission. The next day, in another talk, Elder 
Packer revealed for the first time a dark blue paper- 
back version of the Book of Mormon with these 
words emblazoned on the front: “Another Testa- 
ment of Jesus Christ.” I could have been bowled 
over with a feather. I felt gratified to see that though 
my idea was “a day late and a dollar short,” I was 
certainly in tune with the Spirit. Later in the day, I 
showed my two mock-ups to Elder Packer, and he 
smiled, was very pleased, and asked if I would give 
them to him, which I did. 

I can’t recall the many council assignments I had 
except for three that stand out. One sub-committee 
was focused on what we should call ourselves: “Mor- 
mons” or what? It was a finding of solid research that 
not many people, broadly speaking, knew anything 
at all about the Church and that the very few that did 
could not differentiate between Mormons and Lat- 
ter-day Saints. There was agreement that we should 
call ourselves The Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-day Saints, but how to move from the simplistic 
“Mormon” to the unwieldy full name of the Church 
in our published and broadcast ventures was a for- 
midable task. There was no successful outcome. 
In 2018, our prophet, President Nelson, told us 
exactly how it must be done with no equivocation. 
In one stroke, the correct name of the Church was 


enthroned! Overnight we were no longer Mormons 
but members of The Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-day Saints. 

Beverly Campbell, Lenore Romney, and I were 
appointed a sub-committee of three, and we were 
tasked with how to help the women of the Church 
rise to greater public prominence. That was a really 
fun assignment. Campbell and Romney were amaz- 
ing women, and we had a congenial working group. 
Among our recommendations were at least two that 
actually were implemented. It would be inappropri- 
ate to say that all our ideas were original, but they 
were studied, evaluated, and taken seriously. We 
proposed that women be allowed to participate as 
speakers and prayer givers in general conference, 
which was not then the case. We proposed that wom- 
en’s interests be addressed in the Church News and 
Ensign and that articles and photographs of women 
be given more prominence. Both of these proposals 
slipped quietly into actuality and are now taken for 
granted. 

Possibly because my employer, Procter & Gam- 
ble, was one of the heaviest users of television, I was 
placed on a committee with Jim Conkling, a revered 
broadcast executive, and several others with related 
backgrounds, whom I do not remember. We were 
tasked to examine the question “How can the Church 
use broadcast media more effectively?” Junior in 
both age and experience, I intended to play a minor 
role. However, it was soon evident that though the 
other members of the sub-committee had a lot to say 
in sharing their wisdom and experience, our meet- 
ing was not going to result in any hands-on, tan- 
gible result. There was a lot of talk but no report 
envisioned. In desperation I was forced to take a 
lead. Gathering their suggestions and comments, 
I volunteered to do some deep research and pre- 
pare a report for their review that we would sub- 
mit as our joint product. Over the next six months, 
I am sure that I invested at least one hundred hours 
in this project. I did not have a private secretary, 
and I desperately needed typing assistance. I was 


very fortunate to know a member of the Church, 
a young woman named Dede Massie, who worked 
for P&G in the general office complex. She gener- 
ously consented to assist and worked in her spare 
time to help me meet my deadline. The result was 
a weighty and comprehensive report, but I don’t 
remember much about the contents. It was submit- 
ted as expected and on time; whether it was useful, 
I have no idea. I received substantial praise for my 
efforts. 

The Public Communications Advisory Coun- 
cil was short-lived. I believe it met only three or 
four times. “Why was that?” you may ask. No rea- 
sons were ever given for its dissolution. I have an 
explanation I am confident is correct. The Public 
Communications Advisory Council was a runaway 
success. The work done by many subcommittees 
composed of really talented and committed indi- 
viduals was dynamic and stimulating. And that was 
the problem. I believe that the Brethren were over- 
whelmed by the quality and volume churned out by 
the machine they'd created. To use a tired old say- 
ing, the Brethren might have felt they were drinking 
out of a firehose. 


A Few More Adventures in 
Scouting 
As mentioned elsewhere, I never achieved any sig- 
nificant rank as a Boy Scout. Our troop in the Pleas- 
ant View Ward had a lot of fun, but advancement 
was not a high priority. Nevertheless, we ardently 
followed the program. When I was twelve in 1940, 
I bought a wonderful book, The Boy Scout Hand- 
book. It was first published in 1910. The first edi- 
tion was reprinted thirty-seven times. It was revised 
in 1927 and was reprinted thirty-one times. My 
copy was from the thirty-first printing, in 1939. At 
that time a total of more than six million had been 
printed. It is now estimated that forty million copies 
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have been printed.’ I paid fifty cents. A copy from 
the most recent edition costs $17.99. As interests 
have changed, the handbook too has become much 
different today, and for my taste, each new edi- 
tion seems much less interesting. Bad times have 
befallen the BSA, and today, the Church ending its 
relationship, it is on the verge of bankruptcy. It is a 
great shame, for the impact on society of the Scout 
program is incalculable. Scouts and Eagle Scouts 
have stood atop the highest mountains, penetrated 
the deepest jungles, explored the longest rivers, 
been to the Antarctic, stood on the moon, and occu- 
pied the highest offices in the land. To be an Eagle 
Scout was historically—and is still today—trecog- 
nized as a great achievement. 

As an adult, I have been very involved in Scout- 
ing, including participating in High Adventure 
experiences, taking a large group of Scouts to an 
international encampment, and being perhaps the 
oldest Cubmaster in the Church at eighty-seven years 
of age. 

In 1968, it was announced that a Canadian—United 
States Boy Scout/Priesthood Encampment would 
be held at Letchworth State Park, located forty miles 
south of Rochester, New York, and about the same 
distance from the Hill Cumorah near Manchester. 
The encampment was to take place in late July 1970 
and would involve all Boy Scouts and their lead- 
ers in the eastern United States and eastern Canada. 
This was a major event and required a high level of 
planning for several years in advance. The planning 
was done by Scout leaders and general priesthood 
authorities at Church headquarters. All the LDS 
stakes in the east were allocated into nine camps, 
each named for a President of the Church. Some 
unknown authority with a sense of humor named me, 
president of the Cincinnati Ohio Stake, as leader of 
Camp John Taylor. Our camp was to include troops 
from the Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus, and West 





9 Rare Book School, “The Call of the Wild: Character Building 
& The Boy Scout Handbook,” rarebookschool.org. 
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Virginia stakes. Excitement was high among boys 
and men. Qualifications to attend were rigorous. 

At launch we had a full contingent of adult lead- 
ers, including a number of bishops serving as Scout- 
masters. I was assisted by Columbus Stake President 
Boyd Eskridge, West Virginia Stake President David 
Atkinson, and Don Mortenson, counselor in the 
Columbus stake presidency. Our adult leadership 
was provided by Howard Steel, Marvin Spresser, 
John Wells, and Garfield Sneed of Cincinnati, Gary 
Van Wagonen of Dayton, and Wayne Martin of West 
Virginia. Camp John Taylor contained four full Boy 
Scout troops from West Virginia, Columbus, Day- 
ton, and Cincinnati and a fifth consisting of half a 
troop from Cincinnati combined with half a troop 
from Pittsburgh. 

There were eight other camps, each camp con- 
sisting of around two hundred boys and their lead- 
ers. Within each camp, there were four adult leaders. 
Bishops or MIA leaders served as Scoutmasters with 
a young man as assistant Scoutmaster. 

We knew there would be a high level of com- 
petition between camps. Way in advance I enlisted 
the help of Ron McCroby, a very clever calligrapher 
and sign writer (and a man of many other talents). 
We envisioned a large board, perhaps four sheets of 
conjoined plywood panels, each four by eight feet, 
held aloft to twenty feet by pipes planted solidly in 
the ground. In my driveway on Westover Circle, we 
laid out four plywood panels, making an area eight 
by sixteen feet. Ron had prepared a grid of a por- 
trait of President John Taylor, and we transferred 
it to the panels, which had been painted white. We 
then used black paint to present a solarized picture 
of the President. These panels were taken to Letch- 
worth, and David Atkinson, who was a contractor, 
installed the pipe supports and attached the panels at 
the entrance of Camp John Taylor. We also flanked 
the portrait raised on high with a split-rail fence and 
colorful flags. It was satisfactorily dramatic, and we 
were proud of the appearance. All the other camps 
had prepared special entrances as well. 


Our leadership group arrived early so that we 
would be prepared for the arrival of the Scouts from 
all points of the compass. I was extremely pleased 
to be accompanied to the encampment by my son 
John, who had just turned twelve. He lived out with 
his Scout troop, but I saw him often. 

The advance planning was impressive. There was 
a complete overhead leadership echelon that had been 
sur scéne for weeks. Each campsite had been estab- 
lished. A central kitchen was supplied with an abun- 
dance of food and a managerial staff. Food boxes 
containing enough grub for each camp were deliv- 
ered on time every day. The meals were ample but 
had to be prepared within each camp. Every day was 
filled with teaching, training, lectures, programs, 
physical activities, Skill-O-Rama demonstrations, 
and hands-on rope making, and all the Scouts and 
their leaders were deeply involved throughout. The 
encampment covered six days, beginning on Mon- 
day, July 27, 1970, and ending Saturday, August 1, 
1970. Many General Authorities, other priesthood 
leaders, and professional Scout leaders from Utah 
and the national BSA organization were present. 

One planned element did not work out. To make 
the giant encampment site more interesting and attrac- 
tive, hundreds of flag poles had been planted along 
the many roads. The flags or banners to be placed on 
the poles were made in Utah and were to arrive via a 
special aircraft. Some hitch prevented the arrival of 
the plane, and the poles barren at the top were a con- 
stant reminder of what could have been. 

The encampment was but an hour or so away 
from important Church historical sites, and on Fri- 
day we were all transported by many buses to visit 
some of them. This culminated in a giant Friday 
night “fireside” at the foot of the Hill Cumorah. 

Considering there were nearly two thousand 
Scouts and their leaders, control and behavior was 
reasonably good, and most of the Scouts had a won- 
derful and memorable experience. 

The culminating event was on Saturday night, 
and I witnessed a demonstration of priesthood power 


and authority I shall never forget. At the base of a 
sloping hillside, a large stage had been constructed 
for this event. An interesting and mostly well-planned 
program was presented, which included the Presid- 
ing Bishop of the Church, John H. Vandenberg, 
and then managing director of the priesthood MIA, 
Elder Marion Duff Hanks. 

However, an egregious mistake was made in 
planning the evening program. These nearly two 
thousand young boys, under tight control during the 
week, were now in the open, under cover of dark- 
ness, and spoiling for a row. Among the entertainers 
was a bevy of attractive teenage girls. This situa- 
tion turned out to be a disaster. I am happy to report 
that the Scouts of Camp John Taylor were seated 
on the grass with their leaders by patrols and by 
troops and generally behaved like gentlemen. Some 
other camps were out of control; yelling, catcall- 
ing, and rowdy behavior accompanied the girls’ per- 
formance. It was bedlam. After the young ladies left 
the stage, order could not be restored. Bishop Van- 
denberg, next on the program, was introduced. The 
Scouts, for the most part from the eastern edge of 
the country, had little knowledge of Bishop Vanden- 
berg and the important role of the Presiding Bishop 
in their lives. Mild and gentle in his persona, he 
was rudely treated by the hundreds of youngsters 
who simply would not quiet down and listen to his 
message. He struggled to obtain their attention to 
no avail. We adult leaders were appalled. We suf- 
fered with Bishop Vandenberg at the indignity of his 
plight. These humiliating moments seemed to last 
forever. “How,” we wondered, “will this dreadful 
situation ever be brought under control?” Bishop 
Vandenberg was also despairing, we knew. 

From the wings, Elder Hanks suddenly stepped 
out into the light to stand by Bishop Vandenberg’s 
side. He took the microphone and began to remon- 
strate with the tumultuous crowd. After this long 
interval of time (I am recalling this incident after 
fifty years), I cannot recall in the least what Elder 
Hanks said to the crowd. And his effect was not 
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instantaneous. But he spoke in a low, calm voice, 
using reason and love. It was like pouring oil on 
troubled waters, and little by little, calm and quiet 
was restored. Adult leaders and many more-mature 
Scouts in the crowd also helped quell the noise. But 
it began with Elder Hanks’s inspired example of 
priesthood leadership. Then he returned the micro- 
phone to Bishop Vandenberg, who was then able to 
give his prepared address to a much more receptive 
audience. I found this to be one of the most remark- 
able experiences of my life. 

Every camp packed up all their gear and departed 
for home, leaving the encampment site at Letchworth 
after a glorious week of fun and activity. 


The Main Auction Galleries, 
Paul Salisbury, and the 
Wonderful Results 


In downtown Cincinnati, there was an interesting 
business, the Main Auction Galleries. It was always 
filled with wonderful treasures that the Karp fam- 
ily accumulated from estate dissolutions and that 
were auctioned most Tuesday evenings. Occasion- 
ally while walking about during my lunch period, I 
would go in and look around. I attended a few auc- 
tions and purchased some nice things, including two 
highly ornamental cane-bottom chairs we treasure to 
this day; a small etching by Stephen Parrish, Max- 
field’s father; and other items. On Sunday night when 
I looked over the Cincinnati Enquirer, | would some- 
times read the Main Auction Galleries’ ad, announc- 
ing the goods to be auctioned on Tuesday evening. 
One night, among the tiny lines noting the paintings 
recouped from some estate, I noticed the name Paul 
Salisbury, a well-known western artist whose home 
was in Provo. This was intriguing, so on Monday I 
strolled over to the gallery and saw a framed, not- 
too-clean painting of a mounted cowboy and seven 
cattle browsing on a sage-covered hill. On return- 
ing to my office, I called Professor Richard Gunn, 
who worked in the Department of Art at BYU. He’d 
purchased Henry D. Taylor’s home on the hill in 
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Provo and was a good friend. After describing my 
find, I said, “Paul Salisbury, up or down?” 

Dick replied, ““Way up.” 

I told Catherine that I would withdraw what I 
thought I could afford from our bank account and 
would go to the auction. She was highly skepti- 
cal and not at all pleased. I arrived early at the auc- 
tion and was frustrated because the paintings did 
not come up for auction until very late in the eve- 
ning. There were a number of paintings by well- 
known Cincinnati artists, and the action was brisk 
and the sale prices dismayingly high. At long last 
the auctioneer, the scion of the family, pointed to 
the Salisbury painting and to my surprise subjected 
it to a denigrating comment about cowboys and 
cows. I’d been very fearful because Salisbury was 
popular in the West and I expected the bidding to 
soar beyond my meager resources. To my joy and 
surprise, it was knocked down to me for about 
eighty-seven dollars. The procedure was that goods 
could not be taken away the night of the auction; 
instead, a successful buyer would have to come in 
on Wednesday, pay his bill, and carry off his trea- 
sures. I came in at lunchtime, paid Phyllis Karp my 
eighty-seven dollars, and had a smile on my face. 
She said suspiciously, “You know something about 
this painting, don’t you?” 

I told her that Salisbury was a noted Utah artist. 
































Paul Salisbury painting purchased from the Main Auction Gallery. 


She called out to her son in a nearby office, say- 
ing, “Gil, we let one get away!” 

He called back, “Forget it, Ma. I don’t believe it!” 

I carried my Salisbury home, as pleased as could 
be, and shortly turned it over to Ted Nightwine, a 
University of Utah art expert, who for a short time 
was affiliated with the Cincinnati Art Museum. He 
offered to clean the painting, which was dirty but 
otherwise in excellent condition. That night he 
telephoned excitedly and said, “I am coming to 
your house.” He showed up in his pajamas with the 
Salisbury painting in tow. He was really excited. He 
had cleaned one corner of the painting, and what had 
been a dull-looking sky was revealed to be a bril- 
liant blue. After it was completely cleaned, it was a 
really handsome painting. I could never learn any- 
thing about its history or where it had been hung 
for the past thirty years. On a subsequent trip west, 
I asked Paul Salisbury’s widow whether she had 
any idea how the painting fetched up in Ohio, but 
she only knew that some of his paintings went east 
on consignment. 

I would have been pleased to have the painting 
in our home, but Catherine did not like the subject at 
all. Cattle and cowboys had no appeal. (Incidentally, 
when we moved back to Utah, I found that many of 
my close relatives had Salisbury paintings on their 
walls.) Salisbury was very prolific and sometimes 
paid his bills with paintings in lieu of cash. So, as 
Catherine did not want it in our home, I had to make 
other plans for the painting, and as it turned out, the 
benefits to me were spectacular! 

The first step was to establish its value, so I sub- 
mitted it for appraisal to three experts: one in Salt 
Lake City, one in Los Angeles, and one somewhere 
else. I cannot recall. The average valuation was 
$9,000, which was pleasing, considering I’d paid $87. 

To explain the benefits that came of purchas- 
ing the painting, I need to first tell another story. 
In 1975 Professor Weldon Taylor, a good friend 
and mentor, invited me to join the National Advi- 
sory Council (NAC) of the then Marriott School of 


Management (now Marriott School of Business). I 
was flattered to have an opportunity to join such 
a prestigious group. However, there was a serious 
problem. Among the many high-profile business- 
men on the NAC, I was probably the most incon- 
sequential—nearly everyone else was a CEO, CFO, 
president, or vice president of some important busi- 
ness organization, and I was but a lowly media 
supervisor with an income just a fraction of those 
enjoyed by others. 

How did I function in such a situation? This 
past week my son David found a relevant prov- 
erb he shared with his brothers and me: “Every 
donkey thinks itself worthy of standing with the 
king’s horses.” 

John Jr. responded, “‘That describes the Johnson/ 
Taylor side of the family perfectly! On the Pearson/ 
Smart side, it would be ‘Every king’s horse thinks it 
should be standing with the donkeys.’” 

I refined this discussion to the following, which 
met with approval: The Johnson gene says, ““No mat- 
ter what others think, we think we are great.” The 
Pearson gene says, “No matter how great we are, 
we are not sure we are entitled.” This family trait 
explains why I was able to function as a member of 
the NAC. I felt comfortable among the king’s horses. 

All members of the NAC were expected to make 
a sizable contribution to the Marriott School annu- 
ally. This expectation was a dilemma, because I didn’t 
have the pelf. Then behold, I had a valuable painting 
at my disposal. I contacted the BYU Department 
of Art. They were enthused about receiving my 
painting as a gift at the valuation. I worked out an 
arrangement whereby the painting would be given 
to the Marriott School, and they would credit me 
with a $9,000 donation. The painting has hung in 
various locations within the Marriott School’s office 
suite for more than forty years, and last I knew, it 
was in the dean’s office. Thus, through good for- 
tune, I was able to satisfy the need to make a gen- 
erous donation to the NAC and could hold up my 
head in that regard. But this was only the beginning 
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of my accrued benefits from buying an eighty-sev- 
en-dollar painting. I was also able to claim a tithing 
donation of $9,000 as well as a legitimate income 
tax write-off for that year. I had every reason, then 
and now, to believe that the Lord provided a ladder 
to enable me to get out of a deep hole of donation 
obligation. I was greatly blessed by an astonish- 
ing series of events beginning with my spying a 
tiny line about a painting held by the Main Auction 
Galleries. 


My Three Worst Investment 
Decisions 

Justus “Jesse” Wanderus Johnson was my grand- 
father. Jesse’s daughters claimed that he had pros- 
perous years as well as lean years. The early half of 
the nineteenth century was a gallant time for inves- 
tors, with numerous opportunities to make and lose 
fortunes in mining, smelting, and railroads. It’s a 
safe bet that Jesse made money on some of his 
investments, but if so, any stock certificates repre- 
senting success were long ago surrendered for cash. 
What is certain is that after his death what survived 
was a fat pack of worthless stock certificates. I know, 
for I arranged to have the current value of them all 
checked by an expert. They represented companies 
that had gone belly-up. And their only residual value 
was in their beauty as decorative certificates suitable 
for framing. I toted up the face value, and the com- 
bined value at issuance was around $30,000, about 
$500,000 in today’s value. If this amount represents 
Jesse’s failed investments, it suggests that he did 
have some real money at his disposal. 

If Jesse had invested $30,000 in Procter & Gam- 
ble Company stock in 1924, his family today would 
be on easy street. 

Probably most people have a fell story to tell 
about lost opportunities. I’d like to tell three tales 
that are sadly both accurate and true. 

By all counts the Indian Hill suburb of Cincin- 
nati is tops in nearly every aspect, from quality of 
living to beautiful surroundings, stately homes, one 
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of the country’s best school systems, and so forth. 
We built a home in Kenwood, a suburb on the edge 
of Indian Hill, and enjoyed having our children in 
that school system. We’d have loved to live in Indian 
Hill but did not have the means at that time. At one 
point in the 1960s, I learned of a five-acre parcel 
of land in Indian Hill that I could have purchased 
for $20,000. That was an unusually favorable price, 
but at that time, I did not have $20,000 and knew 
not how to get it. With armchair hindsight, I say I 
should have bent my bow and found some way to 
make that purchase. 

In 1984, Steve Jobs at Apple introduced the Mac- 
intosh computer. I longed to own one of the first 
128K machines but could not afford it. My mother, 
a truly generous soul, purchased one for me, and I 
was extremely grateful. Bill Gates and Paul Allen 
had previously founded Microsoft and early on 
developed software solutions for Apple’s Macin- 
tosh, and I was fully aware of Microsoft’s poten- 
tial for the future. In the spring of 1986, there were 
rumors that Microsoft would soon offer stock shares 
for the first time in an IPO (initial public offering). I 
kept a close watch, and on March 13, 1986, the first 
day of the IPO, my broker invested $2,000 for me. 
Public records say the price on that day was $21, but 
my memory says that I bought it at $17. Whatever. 
Where I got the $2,000, I cannot recall. It was an 
excellent investment, and when I sold all of it when 
we built our new home in Provo, I made a handsome 
profit. That’s the good news. The bad news is that, 
according to public record, if I had held that $2,000 
investment until December 2018, the value of my 
holding would have been worth $3.2 million! I am 
still wedded to Microsoft in that I totally rely on 
its Office Suite for Macintosh, principally its Word 
processing software, and I use it virtually every day. 
I have continued to invest in Microsoft. 

My third investment mistake was simply due to 
lack of attention on my part in 2004. I knew that 
Google planned an IPO, and I casually mentioned 
to my Merrill Lynch broker that I was interested in 


making an investment in Google. I did not “lock 
in” that comment as a direct instruction to buy and 
forgot all about it until it was too late. To put this 
“failure to launch” in perspective, if I had invested 
$10,000 in Google on August 19, 2004, I’d have 
received 118 shares at $85 each. In 2019 that invest- 
ment would have been worth $300,000. 


Preparing for Departure 

The time eventually drew nigh for our removal to 
Utah after having spent thirty-three years in Ohio. 
My plan was to retire in June of 1989, a few months 
short of my sixty-second birthday. I longed for the 
chance to return to the West and begin a new and dif- 
ferent life. In retrospect, I have no regrets about sacri- 
ficing an improving financial status for what awaited 
me in Utah. As I will discuss later, I have had some 
absolutely amazing opportunities for service in the 
Church and the community that I would not have 
enjoyed had I stayed with P&G until I was sixty-five. 

Had some ancient sage appeared to me when I 
was young and told me I would spend more than 
thirty years in Ohio, I would have been surprised 
and alarmed. But what a wonderful experience our 
lives in Cincinnati were. I never dreamed of the 
wonderful surprises that were in store for me, par- 
ticularly in connection with my Church callings and 
assignments. To have been called at my early age 
to work with T. Blair Evans and Paul E. Lowe in 
Cincinnati Ohio’s first stake presidency was a bless- 
ing for which I will ever be grateful. That associa- 
tion provided me with an experience base that has 
informed my life for the following sixty years. Over 
that time, I have had many opportunities to speak 
to students and other young people who are set- 
ting forth on their life’s adventures. I have consis- 
tently advised them to leave their insulated lives in 
Utah and scatter to the four winds, where they are 
needed to advance the work of the Lord. “Get out 
of Dodge!” 

There was a talented architect among the mem- 
bers of the Church in Cincinnati, Darrell Wolf. I 


talked to him about the home we wanted to build 
in Provo and engaged him to design one for us. 
We liked his ideas, but I had difficulty getting him 
to scale his plan back to our financial realities. The 
beautiful home he designed would have been beyond 
our means. In the end, and it was with difficulty, I 
explained the situation and paid him for his services. 
I took the plans to my cousin John Markham, son of 
noted architect Fred Markham and a very success- 
ful architect on his own. At some point he’d been 
accepted as an apprentice in Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
School of Architecture at Taliesin in Scottsdale. 
John took Darrell’s basic ideas, adapted them to the 
site we’d acquired, and scaled the design so that we 
could afford it. He had to make many other changes. 
I'd hoped that we could get LaDell Petersen to 
build our home. He’d built something like fifty-five 
homes on the Provo foothills but had retired. He 
told me that his son Brent had succeeded him. On a 
trip west, I found Brent in the hospital. At his bed- 
side, we entered into an arrangement. 

Meanwhile, we had selected a prime lot on the 
hill only a few hundred feet from our original fam- 
ily home, which was then occupied by Craig Ord 
and his family. The lot was one of several owned by 
Uncle Bud. In the end we gave up this lot because 
it looked down on Provo City’s mega-sized water 
tank and Catherine found it depressing. There was 
another lot owned by Uncle Bud, which was just 
opposite Harold Glenn and Mary Dean Clark’s 
home. The lot was just off Oak Lane and a few feet 
from the old Provo Slaughterhouse water tank. It 
was a problem lot—triangular in shape and very 
steep. It had been sold and resold several times. John 
the architect and Brent the builder thought it would 
suit. Uncle Bud traded lots for us. 

Meanwhile back in Cincinnati, I’d packed up 
two tons of books and shipped them to Provo. We 
decided to try to sell our home without the assistance 
(and expense) of a realtor. I talked to some knowl- 
edgeable people and learned how to do it. We began 
to advertise in the early spring of 1989, and many 
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potential buyers came to take a look. The home was 
beautiful inside and out, and our grounds were very 
well groomed. We had fixed on what we thought was 
a fair price and determined that we would not take 
less. Among the potential buyers were several fam- 
ilies of affluent Asian Indians. We found them very 
annoying because they were constantly calling and 
trying to work some sort of “deal.” They weren’t 
interested in the asking price but were determined to 
get us to sell to them at a lesser cost. For example, 
after we’d fended off one or two of these families, 
another obviously related family called and pro- 
posed that if they came up with a buyer, we would 
give them a seller’s commission. We were appre- 
hensive that they might actually decide to pay our 
price and our neighbors would have to cope. Finally, 
a solid buyer came to court. They presented a dif- 
ferent set of difficulties. It seems that among their 
extended relatives, they had folks involved in all the 
trades, and we had to entertain roofers, plumbers, 
and electricians who were on inspection tours for 
the interested family. Our home checked out satis- 
factorily except that after twenty-five years or so, the 
roof needed to be reshingled—at our expense. We 
were willing to do this but were saddened because 
the family wanted black shingles. This choice was a 
shame because one of the glories of the house was 
the classy look of our off-white shingles with the 
antique brickwork and white gable ends and wood 
trim. A white roof also reflected heat. 

We ultimately sold our home without the assis- 
tance of a real estate broker. A friend in the commu- 
nity who was a real estate broker told me that our 
home was sold for the highest sales price paid up to 
that point in Sturbridge. The house has been sold a 
time or two since then and nicely remodeled. Accord- 
ing to the neighbors who correspond with us occa- 
sionally, the new owners take meticulous care of the 
house and grounds. Catherine and I agree that of all 
the places we’ve lived, that one is our favorite. 

Leaving Cincinnati was both sad and exhilarat- 
ing. Although I had some difficult times at Procter 
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& Gamble, overall, I loved my career and felt I had 
been involved in the work of a great company and 
had made a good mark there. In looking back, I am 
remembering my many friends, colleagues, and asso- 
ciates and some very satisfying experiences. It was 
interesting that most of those with whom I’d been 
most friendly had retired, and that made it eas- 
ier to leave. My then boss, Jim VanCleave, director 
of media, invited Catherine and me to dinner with 
him and his wife at their home. There were fare- 
well ceremonials at the office. VanCleave had also 
reached out to all the ad agency people and magazine 
and broadcast representatives with whom I’d been 
involved. As I have recounted elsewhere, I received 
many farewell gifts and a large number of clever 
posters and artistic creations and scores of letters 
and congratulatory messages from all those friends 
outside the company. 

We also had to say farewell to all the friends we 
had in the wards and branches of the Church—mostly 
in Cincinnati but, in truth, in many other nearby com- 
munities as well. Then there were our neighbors and 
friends on our street and nearby. The excitement of 
leaving Cincinnati and beginning a new life back in 
Utah took much of the sting out of leaving. 

It was a major task to make preparations for the 
move. All our household goods and possessions had 
to be carefully prepared for the moving van. In this 
regard, I have to mention Bette Kramer (later Max- 
well). She was a true and devoted friend and a tire- 
less worker who helped Catherine wrap and pack 
for days on end. 

We had a large amount of various household 
goods and items that we did not want to take with 
us, and the thought of all the work to have a garage 
sale was daunting. The problem was greatly allevi- 
ated when we heard of two ladies who’d developed 
a business to help people in such a plight. They came 
to our rescue in this manner: They came to look over 
all the goods. Then they arranged everything attrac- 
tively on tables we’d provided. They priced and 
marked every item based on their judgment and 


our agreement. I don’t remember how we promoted 
the event. The day of the sale, they handled every- 
thing professionally and sold virtually everything. 
As far as I know, there was only one serious incident 
of pilfering, and we didn’t know about it until we 
unpacked in Provo. On the front porch of our home 
in Cincinnati, away from and out of sight of the sale, 
we had a very large cast-iron pot on three legs. It 
was unusual, and we treasured it. Finding that the 
pot did not reach Provo, we concluded that the day 
of the sale, some miscreant simply picked it up, put 
it in their car, and drove away. 

The ladies who managed our sale relieved us 
of great worries, took a satisfactory commission, 
and gave us a tidy sum. It was a wonderful trans- 
action, and twenty-seven years later when we sold 
our home on Oak Lane in Provo and had a driveway 
sale, oh how we wished that we had those two ladies 
to help us out. 
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This is a Christmas card we used several times. To facilitate this, I 
had the image engraved so the block could be easily reused. It was 
printed with black ink on shiny white stock. 
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CHAPTER 11 


LIFE IN RETIREMENT 


Reengaging with Provo 
Moving is a large undertaking. I’m not sure mov- 
ing seventeen hundred miles is any more difficult 
than moving across town, but it is hugely more 
expensive, and we had to bear the entire cost. Fortu- 
nately, I’d already shipped about two tons of books. 
Autos? We had two. A Toyota Tercel was driven 
west for us by a young couple who needed a free 
trip (one of Lloyd Baldwin’s daughters and her hus- 
band). I don’t remember what other car we had, in 
which we conveyed Dad, Mom, David, and my pal 
Rudyard Kipling (“Kippy’’) on our last journey west. 
Catherine and I were excited about our retirement 
and looking forward to building a new home and 
starting a new life in Provo. It was an upheaval in 
David’s life; he was ripped from his friends at church 
and Indian Hill High School, where he would have 
begun the tenth grade in the fall of 1989. 

When Taylor Terrace (located across Temple 
View Drive from the temple) was being developed, 
my aunt Ethelyn Peterson Taylor built the only 
stand-alone condo. It was adjacent to, but not con- 
nected to, my mother’s unit. We’d talked to Ethe- 
lyn about the possibility of our renting her condo for 
the year or so before our home could be completed. 
Her unit was then occupied by Brad Pelo’s family, 
but it was convenient for him to move out just as 
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we needed to move in. We didn’t want to delve too 
deeply into this serendipity. 

We greatly enjoyed staying in Ethelyn’s condo. 
It was a particular joy for Catherine, because 80 per- 
cent of our household goods were neatly stacked 
in large cartons in the basement and almost totally 
inaccessible. Down there it was like the giant gov- 
ernment warehouse in the closing scene of the movie 
Raiders of the Lost Ark. We lived very simply and 
relatively free from entanglements (possessions). 
Catherine felt liberated. We had to make one adjust- 
ment. At the time Ethelyn’s condo was built, the 
cost of electricity was relatively low, so the home 
was heated electrically. When we moved in, the cost 
of electrical service was very high, and the heating 
bill was enormous. We decided to wear warm cloth- 
ing indoors, and we maintained the temperature at 
sixty degrees. We quickly adjusted to this, and it 
was no problem. 

There was another problem, though: Kipling. 
It was not allowed to keep a dog at Taylor Terrace. 
Aunt Ruth’s home was about a thousand yards dis- 
tant, and she had three abandoned dog runs attached 
to the west of her garage. Her late husband, Dr. Fred 
Kartchner, had bred and raised a kennel of bull- 
dogs. The dogs were gone, and the three runs were 
filled with discarded items and shingles left from a 
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Our neighborhood in autumn. 


On the trail to Emerald Lake, 1,355 feet below 
the summit. 





The summit of Timpanogos, elevation 11,752 feet, ca. 1987. I made that steel- 
tipped hiking stick at DTR in 1945. I still use it. 





It’s a trick shot, but still scary. Tom, age 12 on 
the summit of Mt. Timpanogos, 1971. 


reroofing project. I asked her whether I could keep 
Kipling in one of the runs, and she kindly agreed, 
so I cleaned one out. The back of each run had an 
entrance into the garage, which was unheated. I 
put a small space heater in the interior area, which 
provided sufficient warmth in the winter months. I 
would walk up there four times a day to make sure 
he had food and water and a chance to exercise. 

We rambled all over the foothills and up into 
Rock Canyon. One morning I was coming out of 
the canyon and just on the shoulder above where 
Eph Liechty’s barn used to stand, we encountered 
a nice-looking older couple hiking into the canyon. 
Kipling was on a leash. The woman, with a haughty 
sneer, said, “Well, you wouldn’t think a dog that size 
would have to be led about on a string!” 

This was intriguing, and I thought, “This is a 
woman worth knowing.” I then had a conversa- 
tion with the couple, who I learned were Bill and 
Margaret (nee McConkie) Pope and with whom we 
became dear friends and fellow members of a study 
group for at least twenty years. Margaret, bless her 
heart, usually managed to offend everyone eventu- 
ally. I found out later that she had insulted my own 
father in one of his classes at BYU, where he had 
been a decorating and design instructor for many 
years. Margaret was also anathema to my aunt Alice 
Nelson, who also lived in our ward. Margaret had 
many fine qualities, however, and her knowledge of 
the gospel was wide and deep. She was the sister of 
Elder Bruce R. McConkie and never let you forget 
it. Her husband, Bill, was a former BYU chemistry 
professor and founder of highly successful compa- 
nies built around his patented ability to create syn- 
thetic diamonds. Bill was a true gentleman and 
good friend, and I always revere his memory by 
thinking of him as Saint Bill. 

One more story about my adventures with Kipling. 
He had to be kept on a leash, because he had an 
unconquerable longing to herd any moving object. 
A low-flying helicopter or a backfiring truck drove 
him wild. In fact, he was run over by an automobile 
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on the road above our new Provo home when he was 
trying to corral a truck. But when we were in Rock 
Canyon, I would remove the leash and set him free. 
He had an incredible sense of smell and seemed to 
find every plant and shrub of interest. When I was 
out of patience, I would often walk far ahead and 
hide myself off the trail in a rock cleft or hide in 
a thicket, hoping that he would walk past without 
seeing me. Fat chance. With utmost insouciance, he 
would walk right up to my hiding place. Every time! 
Enough dog stories. 


Joie de Vivre 

One summer day I was out and about on some errand. 
It was a beautiful day, pleasantly warm, and the 
mountains surrounding Utah Valley were famil- 
iar and comforting. I was suddenly flooded with 
an exhilarating joy. “I don’t have to go to my office 
anymore! John is on the loose! I am free!” As I write 
this, | am reminded of little Tommy, who happily 
sang, “I’m riding my Skackle Car ha ha!” long ago 
in Cincinnati on the small vehicle Catherine bought 
for him at Goodwill. In retrospect I can say, “Fool 
that I was,” for I could not have anticipated the seri- 
ous and sobering callings, duties, assignments, and 
responsibilities that would fall on my shoulders 
during the next thirty years. And though I can say I 
have loved my life since I left Cincinnati and have 
no regrets about my retirement years, I do have a 
strong opinion: Retirement is very like a unicorn. 
Why is retirement like a unicorn? Because both are 
mythical. They do not exist. 


Schema for Telling of 
Retirement Years 
I am fully aware that in telling the story of my life, 
I have been prolix, and any readers will have rea- 
son to complain about too much exasperating detail. 
But I have written about memories that make my 
heart happy, and I hope my family may find some 
of them of interest. On this rainy day in early June, 
I am typing in the cabin my father built more than 
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eighty years ago. I will soon be ninety-two. A shad- 
owy beckoning finger reminds me that I must haste 
to finish my memoir while there is still time to edit, 
correct, and publish. With an eye on the sands in 
my hourglass, I intend to skim through the years 
1989-2020 with rapidity. I know, though, that when 
I strike a golden nugget, I won’t be able to resist 
telling all about it. I have not kept a journal or any 
notes, so the time of many of the events I describe 
will be estimated. 


A Few Automobile Tales 

Soon after our arrival in Provo, I purchased a for- 
est green Montero, which had a rugged appearance 
that I found attractive. It had a resemblance to a 
Range Rover, which I liked. In contemplating retire- 
ment I’d always looked forward to exploring Utah, 
for I knew there were thousands of miles of roads 
and tracks I hadn’t traversed through the mountains 
and valleys. After we’d settled in, I told Catherine 
that every week or so, I intended to take a “mystery 
trip.” On the day of a trip, I’d tell her where I was 
bound, in general, but I often didn’t know the details. 
Over a number of years, I took many trips, set- 
ting off early in the morning and returning before 
dark. Occasionally I would be far enough away 
that I would stay overnight at a cheap motel, such 
as when I took a trip to Lake Powell in southern 
Utah or when I drove down past Moab to Blanding 
and did a session in the Monticello Utah Temple. 
Another time I went out to Ely in Nevada. I was 
driving a black, newly designed VW Beetle and 
somewhere out there came over a hill to see a valley 
stretching twenty miles before me with the road laid 
out as if by a T square, absolutely flat and straight as 
an arrow. I pushed my speed up to a hundred miles 
an hour. The Beetle, aerodynamically stable, took it 
in stride as smooth as silk. 

I often incorporated a temple session, such as 
in Vernal or Manti, the latter quite often, or at the 
Logan, Bountiful, Jordan River, or Oquirrh Moun- 
tain Temples. I visited Salina, the location of Burns 


Saddlery and Mom’s Cafe. I visited Hardware Ranch 
in winter to see the feeding of the elk; Delta to see 
the arrival of the snow geese; Ogden to visit the 
John M. Browning Firearms Museum, which is a 
gem; and Topaz to visit the site of the Japanese relo- 
cation center, where my grandfather Jesse Johnson 
worked in the 1940s. I took back-road tours to loca- 
tions too numerous to mention. 

Once, far out into the west desert, I paused at some 
historical monument and met a man and his son on 
a similar jaunt. The man expressed the opinion that 
a person of my age should not be taking a trip to 
such a lonely spot by himself. His was a friendly 
voice of warning that I took seriously. I always 
invited Catherine to go with me, but she never did. 
In later years I occasionally took a passenger— 
once my cousin Hank and several times my brother, 
George. George and I had a great daylong trip to 
Helper, Price, and Starvation Reservoir, then up 
through Tabiona and down to Kamas, where we had 
a great lunch at the Hi-Mountain Drug Store, fabled 
to have the “best hamburger in Utah.” Not long ago 
George accompanied me on a trip to Morgan to visit 
the Browning Outlet. In recent years my mystery 
trips have become fewer and fewer, not through 
lack of interest, but because of other time-consum- 
ing activities and also decreasing mobility. 

I really loved that forest green Montero, but it 
was the vehicle David was driving when he had 
his dreadful accident on the trip to the San Rafael 
Swell in eastern Utah. Elsewhere I described that 
accident, which involved other kids and ultimately 
cost Liberty Mutual half a million dollars. The car 
rolled over five and a half times and was totally 
destroyed. With the insurance money, I intended 
to purchase an exact replacement model and color, 
but it was not to be had. The only comparable model 
available that I liked was a sand or beige color, 
which I bought. I hoped to drive it for three hundred 
thousand miles, but it disappointed me by having 
severe engine problems at a little over one hundred 
thousand. We purchased a Toyota 4Runner, which 


David thought was the best car we’d ever owned, 
but it was relatively large and very difficult for 
Catherine to drive in and out of the garage. After 
just a few miles, we disposed of it and bought a 
Honda CR-V for Catherine, which proved to be a 
grand car, very reliable. I drove a black VW Beetle 
for several years. It was beautifully designed but 
had some intrinsic flaws that were disappointing. 
My attention was drawn to the Mini Cooper sport 
sedan, which both Catherine and I liked. It seemed 
like an odd choice for an older couple, but we pur- 
chased one, and I drove it for years. It had one short- 
coming: it was very light and not much fun when 
there was snow and ice on the street. Mini eventu- 
ally made a slightly larger model, the Countryman, 
which offered four-wheel drive. We traded up for it, 
and J have driven it ever since. With any luck it will 
be the last car I ever buy. Meanwhile, Catherine’s 
Honda CR-V has been replaced by another CR-V, 
now six years old, and she has driven fewer than fif- 
teen thousand miles. 

There was an incident involving someone else’s 
car. I have subscribed to USA Today since its incep- 
tion. The newspaper carrier, a chap named Rosen, 
delivered the paper at two or three in the morn- 
ing. The driveway off Oak Lane and down into our 
garage was a nightmare, steep and with a compound 
tilt. One night Rosen made the mistake of turning 
into our driveway. His car immediately slid down 
and against the small curb on the west. At about 
three in the morning, he rang our doorbell and asked 
for help. I threw on some old clothes and came out 
dazed with sleep. He got in the car and asked me to 
push the front of the car away from the curb. I did so, 
and the car, the wheels of which were helpless on the 
glassy slope, slid downward totally out of control and 
took out the brick column between the double doors 
of the garage. Fortunately, I had some bricks left 
over from construction, and Rosen's insurance paid 
for restoring the damage, which was considerable. 
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Family Vacations and the 

Pitfall of Time-Shares 
In the years following the Great Depression, extended 
vacations were not thought of by my parents. Their 
idea of heaven was a Sunday sightseeing trip or a 
family picnic. After our cabin was built in Bricker- 
haven, that’s where my parents wanted to go when- 
ever they could, and their summers were spent there. 
After Catherine and I had a family, we enjoyed our 
vacations in Utah and took side trips on the way to 
and fro. Postretirement opportunities were grander. 
Marriott was building a large resort in Park City, 
and we drove up to take a look. Time-share sales- 
people are very persuasive and have many attrac- 
tive enticements to offer. We fell, if you will, into 
their snare and purchased a time-share. It was not to 
be the last. 

Marriott had a very elaborate point system. Points 
could be accumulated by introducing others to the 
Marriott time-share program and in a myriad of 
other ways, including purchasing additional time- 
shares, which resulted in bonus points. Somehow 
over a period of many years, I accumulated almost 
a million points, which we used for international 
flights, stays in hotels on various trips, and so forth. 
We also made some available to other family mem- 
bers. I imagine there are still some points left in my 
Marriott account, but I’ve given up travelling. 

I had a conversation with my friend Bob Driggs, 
who had a good head for finances and a sharp pencil. 
He explained his point of view that buying time- 
shares was a losing proposition because lavish vaca- 
tions could be taken if the funds were not tied up 
in time-shares. This is true. The offset is that for the 
next twenty-five years, we took innumerable per- 
sonal and family vacations that we would not have 
dreamed of financing with “ready cash.” Because I 
kept no records, I can’t recount them all, but some 
that come to mind, not in the proper order, are Cape 
Cod, Martha’s Vineyard, Scottsdale, Park City, Pan- 
ama City, Orlando, Cape Canaveral, Kauai, Maui, 
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Banff, Costa del Sol in Spain, Lake Tahoe (several 
times), Williamsburg for a wonderful family Christ- 
mas, Marco Island for Christmas with our family 
and the entire Warner clan, England to visit Bryan 
and Lynn Anne when he was mission president, and 
Hong Kong to visit Bryan and Lynn Anne when 
he was in the Area Presidency. The flight to Hong 
Kong was especially memorable because we flew 
business class on Singapore Airlines, which has the 
most beautiful and best-dressed hostesses and out- 
standing onboard services. That roundtrip flight 
was paid for with almost two hundred thousand 
Marriott points. I’ve not distinguished between vaca- 
tions taken by Catherine and me and those many 
that involved the entire family—that is, those that 
included all of John’s and Tom’s families as well. We 
had some really grand times. 

We took vacation trips with our good friends 
Bette and Jim Maxwell, my boss at P&G before he 
retired. Persuaded by a very slick Irish salesman, I 
purchased a one-week time-share at the Marbella 
Marriott, while Jim purchased two. He was a fine 
golfer, and the courses on the “sun coast” were 
seductive. We visited Gibraltar, which was only fifty 
miles distant. I never got back to Spain, but Jim and 
Bette returned several times. 

Catherine and I took a trip to the Kauai Marriott 
in February 2002 and spent a week there. We were 
pleased to find our friends John and Nancy Hardy 
there with their family. Succumbing to the blandish- 
ments of an expert saleswoman, we bought a one- 
week time-share in the Kauai Marriott. With that 
leverage, we later returned and spent a week at Maui 
with John and Natalie. 

And now for some brutal truths about time-shares. 
All Marriott salespeople stress that timeshares should 
not be regarded as investments, a caution that new 
buyers ignore. The fatal flaw in ownership is a built-in 
time bomb that only reveals itself after years of 
ownership. It is that the annual management fee that 
owners are required to pay rises every year with- 
out fail and soon becomes a real burden. In addition, 


this contractual fee is unremitting and entraps the 
owner and his heirs forever. 

The concept of time-shares originated in Europe 
but quickly spread throughout the hosting indus- 
try. As buyers tired of travel or wearied of paying 
annual fees and tried to sell out, time-shares glutted 
the market, and shares that were purchased for many 
thousands of dollars were offered for sale on the 
internet for a dollar. Sellers were stuck; there were 
no buyers. Moreover, time-share operators such as 
Marriott would not buy back their own time-shares 
and in fact made it almost impossible for owners to 
sell or give away their time-shares. I was anxious to 
extricate myself. There were numerous small com- 
panies that quickly sprung into existence that for a 
fee claimed they could accomplish the task, but their 
attempts were mostly ineffectual. I was extremely 
fortunate to find a couple in the Midwest that was 
interested in Marbella (Costa del Sol), and I was able 
to sell it to them for a small sum. John and Natalie 
liked my Hawaii time-share, and I turned it over to 
them through some transfer process. They benefit- 
ted from some structural changes in the entire point 
system and have made it work to their advantage. 
Natalie is extremely clever and mastered the system, 
and they have had some wonderful vacations. Park 
City was a different problem altogether. There was 
simply no market for that time-share. Ultimately, I 
connected with a company that had the expertise 
and know-how to rid me of it, but I had to pay a 
large fee for their service. Imagine, a time-share that 
cost thousands, and I had to pay a company to take 
it away. You know what? I thanked my lucky stars 
to get rid of it and the ever-increasing management 
fees, from which I derived no satisfaction. 

Thus ends my involvement with time-shares. You 
may be surprised by my summary comment: look- 
ing back over the absolutely wonderful family vaca- 
tions we took over thirty years, it was worth every 
penny, and I would do it again! 


In Which I Play School Teacher 


I have been a member of the Marriott School National 
Advisory Council since 1975, having been brought 
on board by the late Weldon J. Taylor. By hook or 
crook over the years, I managed to attend most of 
the annual meetings, so I was well acquainted with 
many administration and faculty members. I har- 
bored the thought that in retirement I might seek an 
opportunity to play a role as an adjunct instructor. I 
knew that my friend I. Barry Thompson had been 
similarly involved a year or two earlier. I have no 
record of my negotiations with the school, but I was 
offered a position for the fall semester of 1990 in 
the Marriott School of Business (undergraduate) 
and was provided with a small office. This experi- 
ence went well, and the next fall, the course was 
moved into the graduate school and I taught there 
two semesters. I developed a very tight curriculum 
(course outline). For example, in the winter of 1992, 
MBA 653, Seminar in Marketing, had the following 
course objective: 


Course 653 integrates marketing/communi- 
cations theory, concepts, and research with 
in-depth treatment of all elements of the pro- 
motion mix (advertising, sales promotion, 
personal selling, public relations, and point- 
of-purchase communications). In addition to 
an excellent text, eight relevant cases will be 
read and discussed. The text will be supple- 
mented by business and trade magazines and 
newspapers. Communications skills will be 
honed by a focus on the practical aspects of 
the one-page memo, and on “tight” verbal 
presentations. All aspects of course con- 

tent will be brought into play as students are 
divided into competitive teams in a semester- 
long Promotion Management Consulting 
Competition.” This course met on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays between 3:30 and 4:50 p.m. 
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In preparation for teaching during these three 
semesters, I reviewed a long list of texts and selected 
Promotion Management and Marketing Communi- 
cations by Professor Terence A. Shimp of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. I don’t recall Shimp’s 
background, but his almost seven-hundred-page text 
was wide ranging and for the most part in-line with 
my professional experience in thirty-three years 
with a major consumer goods company and at least 
a dozen ad agencies in New York and Chicago. I 
thought highly of this text. I saved my teaching copy 
and in looking it over find that almost every page is 
replete with my notes, comments, and even a few 
corrections. 

My course outline detailed every reading and 
task assignment for each week of the semester and 
my expectations of the students. I required them to 
read The Elements of Style by Strunk and White. 
They were also expected to read at least one of the 
following “big business novels”: Aurora Dawn 
(Wouk), The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit (Wilson), 
The Big Company Look (Howells), and How to Suc- 
ceed in Business without Really Trying (Mead). 
They were also to submit an excellent book review 
that would persuade the instructor they’d actually 
read the book. 

A major component of the course was to teach 
them how to write a professional one-page memo 
or report. This topic was ongoing throughout the 
semester, and many practice memos were submitted 
and graded. I had to spend time with each submis- 
sion correcting spelling, punctuation, and illogic. As 
I made corrections, I was constantly hoping some 
student would not ask, “Why?” You will recall that 
my acquaintance with the rules of the language was 
weak. But I was lucky, and no one ever challenged 
my corrections. My course culminated in competi- 
tive team promotion management presentations that 
were very well done and very interesting. 

There was another element that was very inno- 
vative. To show mastery of the one-page memo 
exercise, at semester’s end each student submitted 
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a memo or report on a subject they’d personally 
selected. I graded all of them on four criteria: clar- 
ity, brevity, style (each worth 20 percent), and per- 
suasiveness (worth 40 percent). From among them I 
pulled out ten memos earning the maximum grade 
and, having made prior arrangements, sent them to a 
Procter & Gamble Company executive, who would 
select and rank the top five in order of excellence. 

Near the end of the fall 1990 semester, I sent the 
one-page candidates to my former associate E. R. 
(El) Plowden Jr., assistant director of media and 
global media coordinator. Some of his comments 
are illuminating: 


Every one of the ten memos were excellent. 
The scope of subjects was stimulating. It is 
impressive that you can address such a spec- 
trum in one Class. This is a fine reflection on 
the interest, maturity and competence of the 
students. After settling on the top five, I want 
to congratulate the authors of the other five, 
which tackled very difficult subjects—and 
highly important subjects—in a professional 
manner. I am confident that this group will 
develop into topnotch business executives. I 
am especially pleased to see that your supe- 
rior business contributions at P&G over the 
years are now being translated into the uni- 
versity classroom. I plan to share all of these 
fine reports with other colleagues in the P&G 
Media Section. 


At the end of the winter 1992 semester, I sent ten 
more one-page memo winners, this time to James 
W. Van Cleave, vice president of media and pro- 
gramming, Procter & Gamble Worldwide. Jim was 
my boss at the time of my retirement. He surprised 
me by replying within one week. He not only ranked 
all ten but also provided each of the candidates with 
a short but insightful critique of their work. His let- 
ter to me explains his reasoning: 


I recorded my comments for each student. 
Some of my comments are a bit cryptic. You 
know my Style. I hope no one takes offense. 
Every paper was interesting and informa- 
tive. You are doing these students a real favor 
teaching them this type of business writing. 
They may not appreciate it now, but they will. 


I neglected to mention that to add a piquant fla- 
vor to the competition, there were small cash prizes 
for the winners: twenty-five dollars, fifteen dollars, 
ten dollars, and two five-dollar prizes, out of my 
pocket. The amounts seem trifling, but it was the 
honor of the thing, you know. 

It was both challenging and stimulating to in- 
struct these business students—all of whom had 
met extraordinarily high standards of scholarship in 
order to gain entrance to the Marriott School. There 
were a few female students as well. As I stood on 
the platform at the bottom of a tilted classroom, I 
sometimes ruefully thought, “Here I am lecturing 
to students in a school I probably couldn’t even get 
into!” None of these students were diffident about 
expressing their opinions or subjecting me to diffi- 
cult questions. I worked very hard in preparing my 
two eighty-minute classes per week. I had a good 
time, though, indulging in my own eccentricities. I 
cribbed something I’d enjoyed as a member of Ron 
Blotter’s Sunday School class back in Cincinnati. 
Before each of my classes, I displayed a fairly large 
poster on which I’d hand-lettered a useful aphorism, 
a quote from a literary or business figure, or some- 
times a scripture from the book of Proverbs. Very 
often I would reproduce in large scale an amusing 
cartoon I thought the students would find relevant. 
Students found these entertaining. 

A couple of students in the fall 1990 semes- 
ter were involved in the publication of a gradu- 
ate student publication at the Marriott and asked 
me whether I would prepare a cartoon to run in 
each weekly issue. I was flattered and agreed. This 
led to the creation of “The Big Job” and the two 
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characters, Mr. Cecil of MecTec and DeVawn. Later 


I realized that Mr. Cecil was unconsciously modeled 
after The Great Gildersleeve, a pompous 1950s 
radio character. At the time I imagined DeVawn, 
I was not yet acquainted with P. G. Wodehouse’s 
effete aristocrat, Bertie Wooster, but in retrospect, 
I think now that DeVawn is an American version of 
Bertie. My cartoon only appeared seven times and 
required time I didn’t have to draw it. But I had fun. 

The first panel shows the intimidating Mr. Cecil 
seated comfortably by a sign on an easel reading, 
“MECTEC Inc. Make the most of your five min- 
utes with Mr. Cecil.” The intimidated candidate for 
employment stands before Mr. Cecil. 

The second panel shows DeVawn confronted by 
the dominating Mr. Cecil, who says, “You realize, 
DeVawn, that now you’ve accepted MecTec’s offer, 
you will have to wear your ‘interview suit’ every day.” 


The next panel shows Mr. Cecil grasping De Vawn 
by the shoulder and pointing to a desk completely 
covered by huge piles of paper and saying, 


Your empire, DeVawn my boy. We have a 
clean desk policy here at MecTec. I’m sure 
you won t mind putting in a few extra hours 
tonight, in fact, every night. 


Panel four shows DeVawn slavishly working on 
the piles of paper with his necktie lying carelessly 
on the desk. Mr. Cecil says, “You'll have to learn to 
wear your power tie, DeVawn. Displaying it on your 
desk is not enough!” 

Panel five shows the irate Mr. Cecil waving a 
sheet of paper in De Vawn’s face: “About your memo, 
DeVawn. No, ‘deplorable’ is not a compliment.” 

In panel six Mr. Cecil has his arm on the shoul- 
der of an extremely pretty girl seated casually on 
the edge of a desk. Mr. Cecil says to a disappointed 


DeVawn, “No, DeVawn, Ms. Wilson is not your 
new secretary. Ms. Wilson is your new boss.” 

The final panel in the series shows Mr. Cecil once 
again waving a sheaf of papers at DeVawn, who is 
this time elated: 


Ms. Wilson reports you achieved the highest 
scores ever in Machiavellian Manipulations, 
Personal Empowerment Maneuvers, Car- 
negie s How to Win Friends and Influence 
People, and Sun Tzu’ The Art of War. Con- 
gratulations, DeVawn, you are going out on 
Sales Training. 


Thus ended the three semesters in which I played 
teacher. Why not more? I asked myself a hundred 
times, “Is this how I want to spend my retirement 
years?” I had to spend many long hours in prepara- 
tion for my lectures and all the rigmarole I’d attached 
to the course. Did I mention that I received mone- 
tary compensation for my efforts? I don’t remem- 
ber the amount, but I did some calculations based 
on the many hours of my labors. It turned out that 
I was making less than the minimum wage paid to 
the guy flipping hamburgers at McDonald’s. Hon- 
estly though, the money paid for the job played no 
role whatever in my decision to quit. I had greatly 
enjoyed the experience and was confident that I had 
done some good and that my efforts were appreci- 
ated. At the end of each semester, the administra- 
tion asks the students of every class to evaluate the 
teacher and reports the results. For each of the three 
semesters, the students who responded graded me 
“Very Good.” 

As a capstone to this report on my experience 
in teaching at the Marriott School, I must say I 
was totally surprised that not one time during three 
semesters did any member of the faculty or admin- 
istration enter my classroom to see what was going 
on or to check on my teaching methods. I did not 
know whether to be insulted by the lack of interest 
or to be buoyed up by such evidence of their com- 
plete confidence. 
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Belvedere 

My cousin, John Markham, was an excellent architect. 
At some point he’d been accepted as an apprentice in 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s Taliesin School of Architecture 
in Scottsdale. I gave Darrell Wolff’s plan to John, 
who did a completely new design, to accommodate 
the unusual building lot and our financial require- 
ments. Construction on our home in Provo began in 
the summer of 1989 in the hands of Brent Petersen, a 
custom home builder, and would continue for about a 
year. Brent had a small crew, including Stan Barlow, 
who has helped us with many projects up to the pres- 
ent time. Brent made use of many subcontractors. 
We had a pay-as-you-go arrangement. 

Placing the home on the lot was the first chal- 
lenge, because the property was steeply tilted and 
contained stands of Gambel oak we wanted to pre- 
serve. It was interesting that an adjustment of a 
few degrees at the top would result in swinging the 
house dramatically. In the end, all the oak stands 
were saved, and the orientation of the house was to 
the west. Because the heat from a western exposure 
was severe, the house had an overhanging roofline. 
Brent was very innovative. The house had tall col- 
umns on the east, south, and west sides. These col- 
umns were about three feet in diameter. He employed 
heavy Sonotube® concrete forms, used for retain- 
ing concrete in large projects. Placed and reinforced, 
they were then plastered with gray stucco to resem- 
ble stone and held up amazingly well through all 
the years. We only had two problems. A couple of 
times a column was accidentally struck by some- 
thing heavy, and a small hole resulted. One year a 
woodpecker got to work at the top of a column 
where it met the roof and made some holes. This 
damage was easily repaired. 

The foothills on the east side of Utah Valley are 
populated by rocks of all sizes that have rolled down 
from the cliffs above. Our lot was a little beyond 
this range, and to my surprise, when the excavation 
for our home took place, there were no large rocks 
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found. There were a gazillion smaller rocks, rang- 
ing from volleyball to toolbox size. Most of them 
had been smoothed by tumbling in the water in 
ancient times. All these small rocks were hauled 
to the top and stacked alongside the neighbor’s 
driveway. After the foundation was poured and the 
first level floored, the expanse of the house, more 
than forty feet long, was impressive. Brent’s dad, 
LaDell, who'd built fifty-five homes on the hill, 
came around to check the accuracy of the founda- 
tion. Brent was pleased that his dad reported his 
plumb was off only a quarter of an inch. When the 
second floor was built, someone had an instrument to 
check elevation. I thought it was fun to learn that the 
floor in what would be the living room was plus or 
minus six inches of five thousand feet of elevation. I 
thought I would get a geodetic marker implanted in 
the floor, but I never did. 

I regretted that we had no large rocks. Del Tyler, 
who excavated our driveway and installed a drain- 
age sump in the center, owned a huge swath of 
the mountainside south of Provo, which had innu- 
merable rocks of enormous size embedded in it. I 
asked Del whether he would sell me some rocks. 
Del was a good guy, and I liked his answer: “The 
rocks are free; moving them is not.” One sunny day 
Catherine and I parked our car at the foot of the 
mountain and hiked up with a roll of colorful tape. 
We walked all over marking the rocks we wanted. 
We identified at least twenty of various sizes and 
colors. They were very large, ranging probably 
from one ton and up. In fact, the largest, accord- 
ing to the crane company that moved the rocks, 
weighed twenty tons. This monster was dropped 
in a hole just above our driveway on the east of 
the house. The way Del helped was to send some 
sort of earth-moving crawler up on the mountain 
to dislodge each rock so it would roll down to 
where it could be lifted onto a flatbed truck and 
delivered to our lot. The rocks were then depos- 
ited hither and yon according to our wishes. They 
were lifted by burrowing underneath and pulling 


through bands that the hoist or crane could use to 
lift them. Two large rocks were placed in a spot 
just outside my study on the north. I’d planned a 
pool with a recirculating water feature. After my 
hard work with a heavy hammer and chisel, water 
was to spill out from the top and through a groove 
cut into the stone and down into a pool. This plan 
was frustrated despite years of effort because the 
pool leaked and could never be fixed. 

It was endlessly entertaining, watching our home 
being built during that year. As an example, there 
was a lower deck on the west and an upper deck on 
the south. The railings were large and heavy timbers 
made of laminated wood, called glulams. These too 
had to be lifted into place by a crane in the street 
below, because the property was not accessible. 

When our home was finished, it stood proudly 
among the oaks with a marvelous view of the val- 
ley below. On the night of the Fourth of July, we 
were treated to a spectacular firework display at the 
BYU football stadium. We seemed to be almost at 
eye level with the pyrotechnics. We’d paid a land- 
scape designer to help us with planting of lawns, 
shrubs, and trees. With the help of the Maughan 
Landscaping Company in Spanish Fork, we gen- 
erally followed the plan. The plan called for some 
pines on the south to help screen us from the sight 
of Chauncey Petersen’s travel trailer. After not too 
many years, the pines and existing oaks grew so tall 
that our view in almost any direction was obscured. 
Farewell to fireworks. On the east, our home was 
buried in the oaks and almost invisible from Oak 
Lane, above. While on the subject of landscaping, I 
will mention that maintaining our property became 
a bane and largely the cause of our move about 
twenty-five years later. I'll discuss this event where 
it fits in. 

The time came for moving in to our new home, 
and it was very exciting. The house had a lot of dra- 
matic elements. The lofty ceiling in the living room 
was strangely articulated to follow the underlying 
structure. From Ariel and Arta Ballif’s home below, 


Arta could see our ceiling through our very large 
window. She was extremely puzzled, after the room 
was painted an odd shade of dark red we favored. 
She soon appeared at our door and wanted to see it 
up close. 

When we moved in, we had a lot of help, includ- 
ing a moving company, to take all our goods from 
Ethelyn’s condo and put them into place. I bor- 
rowed a flatbed trailer from a friend to move all the 
books from Uncle Bud’s basement into my study, 
where I had space to accommodate them, and on 
other shelves throughout the house. I will mention 
but not discuss in detail that we had some severe 
disappointments in the cabinetwork in my study, 
because the subcontractor went bankrupt and did 
not finish his work there and elsewhere. 

Another shock! I had long planned to have a 
Putnam Rolling Ladder in my library. I’d made 
a personal visit to the factory, located in a danger- 
ous area of New York City, in past years to make 
arrangements for a glorious walnut and brass rolling 
ladder. I hired a Provo cabinetmaker to fit the ladder 
to the desired space. Because it was a little tall, the 
ladder had to be shortened. The guy didn’t follow 
the old maxim “Measure twice and cut once.” Sure 
enough, he cut about a foot too much off the ladder. 
I was sick. I saw how this error could be remedied, 
and he followed my directions. The repair was well 
done and really could not be detected. 

Randy’s Mechanical had installed two furnaces 
and two air conditioners to handle the requirements 
of the house. This installation was regarded as well 
done, and a magazine of the heating and cooling 
industry wrote an article that included a photograph 
of Catherine, David, the family dog, and me seated 
on the stairs below the south deck. 

Brent knew of a good source for some railway 
ties, and I purchased enough to install a sweeping 
staircase from the lower-level door down onto the 
lawn and toward the street below. At that time, there 
was a Stock of two-foot sections of railway ties that 
had been used as guardrails and decommissioned. I 
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used them to create a staircase from the upper deck 
near the kitchen door down to the lower level. On the 
north I had a precarious problem. Oak Lane bifur- 
cated with a lower road. Our property at that point 
was dangerously steep and could not be traversed. 
I put those two-foot guardrails into a pleasantly 
meandering, if steep, staircase that made getting up 
and down the hill easy. 

We loved our new home and lived there com- 
fortably for twenty-five years. Our bed was placed 
in the master bedroom on the north side with an 
unobscured view of majestic Mount Timpanogos. I 
often expressed the thought that it would be grand 
to spend my last hours in that bedroom, but it was 
not to be. 

Why “belvedere’”’? It was the title of my work- 
ing file while we planned and built our home. Bel- 
vedere” is an Italian word and means a structure or 
location from which there is a pleasing view. 


“Is This the John Arthur Taylor That 
Worked for Colgate-Palmolive?” 
One day in 1992, I received a phone call from a per- 

son I did not know. A voice said, 


“This is Elder Yoshihiko Kikuchi of the 
First Quorum of the Seventy. Am I speak- 
ing to John Arthur Taylor who lived in 
Cincinnati?” 


“Yes. ” 


“Ts this the John Arthur Taylor that was 
president of the Cincinnati Stake?” 


“Yes.” 


“Ts this the John Arthur Taylor that worked 
for the Colgate-Palmolive Company?” 


“No. ” 


We got that straightened out quickly, and I was 
the person Elder Kikuchi was seeking. My recol- 
lection is that there and then he told me I had been 
selected by Charles M. Grant, of whom I had never 
heard, to be second counselor in the new presidency 
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Our home on Oak Lane in winter. 


of the Provo Missionary Training Center (MTC). 
This call came so suddenly out of left field that I 
was totally shocked and surprised. Details were 
forthcoming. This was a full-time calling and would 
be for a period of two years. Never having had any 
experience with the MTC whatever, I had no idea of 
what I would be expected to do. But I accepted the 
appointment. 

Ina short time, I met with President Grant, known 
far and wide as “Tiny.” He was 6’7” and weighed 
325 pounds, so the nickname was inevitable. Tiny 
Grant had been a mission president, was associated 
with Ricks College, and had been a noted University 
of Utah football player during Catherine’s college 
years. He’d been a renowned coach and athletic fig- 
ure and seemed to know every high school coach in 
Utah, Idaho, Nevada, and Arizona. He was a con- 
vert to the Church thanks to his wife, Gay, who, 
though small in stature, exercised great power in 
her family and over her husband. President Grant 
had been appointed earlier and had spent some 
time in the MTC observing its operations and 
had already formed strong views about changes 
he wanted to make. 

President Grant’s first counselor was Dean Rob- 
inson, a warm and experienced leader. He too had 
been a mission president. We were set apart and 
went to work immediately. I was at sea for a short 
period, because the complex operation of the MTC 


was very bewildering. The wonder of inducting 
hundreds of missionaries each week and manag- 
ing the training of thousands of missionaries and 
their dispersal into their fields of labor was quite an 
astonishment. President Grant had also arranged for 
a number of other leaders to be part of his “cabinet,” 
and they all seemed to know far more about opera- 
tions that did I. Things soon fell into place and I felt 
more comfortable. 

How did President Grant, who knew me not at 
all, focus on me as a counselor? I never knew for 
certain, but I firmly believe that he must have been 
given a list of possible candidates by Allen Ostergar, 
who was director of training and over administra- 
tive services at the MTC. Allen had been president 
of the Kentucky Mission, and I had known him then 
because at that time I was director of public commu- 
nications for the region. 

The organizational structure of the MTC might 
be simply if inaccurately described as bicameral. 
Allen Ostergar was titular head of the MTC, and 
he would be in that position for years as mission 
presidents served two years and then were released. 
Thus, there was sometimes a struggle for authority. 
Each incoming mission president was given authority 
to govern the missionaries, while Allen, the adminis- 
trative director of training, was responsible for opera- 
tions and knew he was really in charge of everything 
not ecclesiastical (and in fact some functions eccle- 
siastical as well). Thus, there was constant tension 
between the two leaders. Notwithstanding, there 
was a high degree of love and fellowship, and the 
work of the Lord was in good hands. The mission 
presidency and the administrative leadership met 
weekly, and problems and views were ironed out to 
a great extent. I was vastly amused by what I thought 
of as the “WWOI syndrome.” When the mission 
president was campaigning for some change he 
thought important, the typical stance taken by the 
administration was not to say no but to defer a reso- 
lution they did not prefer by saying, “We’re working 
on it’ (WWOI). 


In getting his organization together, President 
Grant made some very useful changes. Heretofore 
there had been three district presidents, each of 
whom had a third of the branches into which all the 
missionaries were organized for training. President 
Grant called four district presidents, which was more 
workable in his judgment. These four men were 
called for two years, as were we, but due to health 
and other issues, there was some turnover. Three 
who survived throughout were Lee Knell, Bob Witt, 
and Lynn Thomsen. Lee had been a BY High stu- 
dent but several years older than I. He’d been a 
phenomenal tennis player in his younger days and 
was at the time we served together a successful 
architect. Lee was a remarkably talented conversa- 
tionalist and at the drop of a hat could provide a 
smooth and persuasive speech. Bob was a retired 
Dow Chemical executive of unusual ability. He 
was a fiercely independent figure who had no use 
for nonsense and was very direct and forceful in 
his leadership. At some point Bob was president of 
the Philippines MTC. Later he was president of the 
Utah Salt Lake Temple Square Mission. Lynn was a 
successful builder and developer and has fulfilled 
important Church assignments in the Nauvoo area. 

The thousands of missionaries were assigned to 
“branches” presided over by a president and two 
counselors. The branches contained both men and 
women missionaries. The branches were folded 
into the four districts. The branch presidencies were 
comprised of outstanding men from all over Utah 
Valley. They were all staunch and seasoned lead- 
ers that had been recommended for service by their 
stake presidents and bishops. This calling was a deep 
commitment because it was required that these lead- 
ers arrange for at least one of them to be with their 
branches every evening and the group on week- 
ends. One of the branch presidency would be with 
his missionaries to “tuck them in at bedtime.” Men 
and women missionaries were separately housed at 
night of course, and the “tucking in” of the sisters 
was handled by women. Although this commitment 
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was for two or three years or more, most of these 
leaders found the work of helping prepare the mis- 
sionaries as they went out into the world immensely 
satisfying, and many were reluctant to be released. 

President Grant assigned his counselors many 
specific duties, aside from our overall assignments 
to support the branch presidencies and to keep 
things moving smoothly. We had speaking or 
training assignments at various meetings through- 
out each week. 

One of my important assignments was very time- 
consuming, and that was to sift through the names 
of those men proposed for service in branch presi- 
dencies. Their worthiness was almost a “granted.” 
It was my task to locate them, contact them, invite 
them to come to the MTC with their wives to be 
interviewed, “call” them to the work, and set them 
apart—all on the very same occasion. Most had 
some inkling when they arrived, so this rapidity was 
workable. In very few instances did they need a day 
or two to mull. It was a rare event when a candidate 
declined to accept the call. In my two years of ser- 
vice at the MTC, I had the outstanding opportunity 
to call and set apart almost one hundred of the fin- 
est men in our Wasatch Front community and made 
a host of new friends in the process. This torrent of 
incoming and outgoing leaders (every man com- 
ing in was displacing another who had to be grace- 
fully released) was carefully documented. I had 
to design flowcharts to make certain that the new 
leaders had been set apart and sustained by their 
branches and that the outgoing leaders had been 
thanked for their service and released. Carrying out 
this assignment was an extremely satisfying and ful- 
filling experience for me. 

In an interesting succession, two years later in 
a new MTC presidency, my friend Bob Driggs was 
called to serve as second counselor and sat at my 
old desk. I wondered how he handled the appoint- 
ment process but did not ask. Two years later Bob 
Driggs was supplanted by Lynn Wallace, who had 
been one of my counselors in the Cincinnati Stake 
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presidency for a time. I have no doubt he had his 
own method. 

President Grant was a marvelous and powerful 
leader in many ways. Reared on an Idaho farm, he 
had some rough edges, but with his size and agil- 
ity, he’d been a fine athlete and was an imposing 
figure. It was a treat to see him mingling with the 
missionaries. I recall the many times when the new 
elders arrived to be inducted and he would single 
one out and remark on his hometown and say, “You 
played football for Coach Blank!” The missionar- 
ies loved him. But he could play hardball. One time 
a large missionary was having emotional problems 
and was causing a disturbance. President Grant put 
a great arm around the elder’s shoulder in a calm but 
extremely forceful grip and brought the incident to 
an end at once. Whenever possible, President Grant 
would join a table of missionaries in the cafeteria 
for lunch. There are administrators that enjoy the 
security of their offices, even to say, “hiding out.” 
They tend to work through delegation rather than 
personal involvement. Based on his long career 
as an educator and coach, Tiny Grant had another 
philosophy, which was wise and self-evident. He 
said, “If you want to have influence, you have to 
be there.” He was in the midst of the missionaries 
whenever it was possible. 

The mission presidency and the four district pres- 
idents were considered to be on duty twenty-four 
seven. By assignment a member of the presidency 
was responsible and available at all hours of the 
day and night. With thousands of young men and 
women in residence, there were many occasions 
for postmidnight counseling. One night an American 
Indian sister left her companion and ran away down 
Ninth East so fleet of foot that she couldn’t be caught. 
However, before the night was over, she was safely 
retumed and the problems corrected. 

This would be a good time to mention that each 
week a regular meeting was held to consider the med- 
ical and emotional problems of individual mission- 
aries. The meeting involved the mission presidency, 


a medical doctor, a psychologist, and others. These 
meetings were critical to meet the needs of mission- 
aries who had injuries, illnesses, or psychological 
problems, such as disabling home sickness. Because 
of this ongoing focus on a minuscule percentage of 
the total missionaries in training, it was sometimes 
difficult to keep a proper perspective and to remem- 
ber that the huge majority of missionaries were doing 
just fine. I developed a great friendship with Dr. 
Brent Scharman, an outstanding psychologist, and 
sat next to him during these meetings for almost two 
years. We got to know one another well. One time 
he told me, “John, you are the most ‘normal’ per- 
son I know.” Was this a compliment? When I won- 
dered about that, I remembered a joke told by my 
uncle, Dr. Harold Brown of 15 Park Avenue, New 
York City. He related that two psychiatrists passed 
each another on the street. One said, “Good morn- 
ing.” The other thought, “I wonder what he meant 
by that.” 

My brother, George, has had a long association 
with the MTC and has been hugely influential in 
its operations over many years. When I told him I 
would not dwell long on my experiences there, he 
said, “Be sure to tell a few stories.” 

Late one night several missionaries in their sleep- 
ing quarters scared themselves silly by fearing that 
they were being overcome by evil spirits. They con- 
tacted their branch president, who referred the mat- 
ter to President Grant, who resided within a short 
distance and went over at once. This sort of scare is 
very infectious, and if missionaries were to regard 
it as a legitimate instance of an evil spiritual influ- 
ence, no end of difficulty could arise, including the 
fear that a malign spirit could spread to other mis- 
sionaries. President Grant’s handling of the matter 
was direct and practical. He simply told them they 
were wrong, there were no evil influences at work, 
and to put an end to this nonsense, and the incident 
was over. 

Sister Gay Grant told me the following story. 
Among the sister missionaries, there was a wide 


range of differences in appearance and grooming. 
Among one group of arriving sisters to be trained as 
missionaries, there was a young woman who stood 
out because not only was she extremely attractive 
but also her clothing, grooming, and makeup marked 
her as a model. Sister Grant thought, 


Oh, oh! This is not going to end well! This 
sister will be devastating to any group of mis- 
sionaries in which she could be placed. Her 
companions will be destroyed as they compare 
their own appearance and clothing with hers. 


Then there was a surprise. This young lady turned 
out to be an angel in disguise. She helped all the sis- 
ters in her branch to improve their dress and appear- 
ance through her modesty and friendliness. She did 
it with a loving and sharing spirit. I have always 
wondered what happened to this young lady in the 
mission field and later in her life. 

In preparation for missionary service, all mis- 
sionaries were provided advance instructions as 
to what clothing they should bring. One missionary 
was a standout because his pants and coat did not 
match. I was delegated to summon him to my office 
and discuss his appearance. As I lectured him, kindly 
I hope, his eyes filled with tears. When he told his 
story, my eyes filled with tears also. He came from a 
very modest home with limited means, and his fam- 
ily had scrimped and saved to enable him to accept 
a call as a missionary. They could not afford a suit, 
and the clothing he wore was the best they could 
do. There was a special closet at the MTC that con- 
tained excellent clothing that came from who knows 
where. In no time flat, this elder had a new suit, 
some shirts, and some ties. And John Taylor learned 
a lesson in humility. 

Every week, General Authorities were sent to 
the MTC to participate in the many training meet- 
ings or devotionals that were very important to 
the missionaries. Most times the visiting General 
Authority would provide advance guidance as to 
any special equipment or arrangements he would 
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require. The MTC had a staff of technical people 
and access to BYU carpenters, so almost anything 
was possible. This arrangement was all very con- 
vivial except when Elder Packer was to be the visi- 
tor. His arrival was always a subject of trepidation, 
for he was known to be both particular and demand- 
ing. On one occasion everything was accomplished 
and in apple pie order. Still the MTC president was 
apprehensive. When the moment arrived for Elder 
Packer to speak and he moved to the lectern . . . the 
microphone fell out of its socket and hit the lectern 
with a loud thud. 

I manage to have some fun wherever I’m at, and 
the MTC was no exception. For my own amuse- 
ment, I calculated the amount spent by parents in 
raising a boy or girl to age eighteen. Then I calcu- 
lated the cost of training them and sending them into 
the world and the cost to their families of keeping 
them in the mission field for two years. Viewed as 
a production facility sending out thousands of mis- 
sionaries at an enormous cost, the MTC easily qual- 
ifies as a Fortune 500 company. I wrote a memo 
about this that obtained quite a large circulation. 

The meals served in the MTC cafeteria by any 
measure are excellent. The menu varies, the quality 
of the food is exceptional, and the missionaries can 
determine the size of their helpings. Missionaries 
typically gain ten pounds during their training stint. 
Yet, as is common in that age group, it is quite the 
thing to complain about the food. After listening 
to one elder’s complaints about how he missed his 
mother’s food, I told him in exasperation, “Elder, 
you have never eaten this well in your entire life!” 
Somewhat abashed, he agreed. It was not unusual 
to see—at any meal, not just breakfast—a heaping 
bowl of dry cereal accompanying a full meal on an 
elder’s tray. The amount of cereal consumed was 
prodigious. I’ve forgot the details, but I got the staff 
to tell me how many pounds of cereal were con- 
sumed in a month. I converted that into the num- 
ber of ounces in a typical box of cereal. I was able 
to calculate that a month of equivalent boxes, laid 
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end to end, would reach from the MTC to Amer- 
ican Fork. 

The MTC maintains a large “floating choir,” 
comprising all the missionaries who desire to take 
part. The choir is an integral part of all devotionals 
and large MTC meetings. I say “floating,” because 
missionaries are in training for a certain number of 
weeks, then they are gone, to be replaced by new 
missionaries. So new choir members are floating in 
every week just as other missionaries are floating 
out each week. The choir director, Douglas Brench- 
ley, is a talented and versatile conductor with great 
skill at blending in new voices every week. He had 
been at this for years. With regularity I had to con- 
duct the business at the opening of many large 
meetings. I sometimes took pleasure in mention- 
ing that Douglas Brenchley was a phenomenon in 
that he was director of more choir voices than any 
other person in the history of the world—literally 
thousands of different voices every year for many 
years. There is no possibility whatever that this 
record has ever been exceeded. Think about it. 

While in Cincinnati, Ron McCroby and I would 
occasionally have lunch together at the Skyline Chili 
parlor. Ron’s musical talent was off the charts. Once, 
at a dinner party, I noticed that Ron was not pay- 
ing attention to the chatter and was drumming with 
his fingers. I was sitting next to his wife, Barbara, 
and she noticed me noticing. “Ron is composing,” 
she said to me. Anyhow, over chili we composed a 
hymn for male voices entitled “Honor the Priest- 
hood.” Ron was totally responsible for the music and 
score; I helped a little with the words. Later I entered 
it in the annual General Church Music Competi- 
tion, and it won an honorable mention. I showed the 
musical score to Doug Brenchley, and he arranged 
for its performance by the giant missionary choir. I 
was very pleased and proud. It had been performed 
numerous times before, but in the great voice of 
the MTC choir, it was heart-stopping for me. To 
my deep regret, the MTC had no way to capture 
this performance on tape. In fancy I think of the 


subject of Arthur Sullivan’s great piece of nos- 
talgic music, “The Lost Chord.” Our little tune, 
“Honor the Priesthood,” as performed by the MTC 
choir, is also lost forever! 

Reed Benson, President Ezra Taft Benson’s old- 
est son, had been mission president in Louisville, 
Kentucky, “back in the day.” While there, he heard 
and enjoyed our hymn, “Honor the Priesthood.” 
Back in Provo, Reed was a professor of ancient 
scripture at BYU for twenty-five years. I often walked 
my dog Kipling down around the Provo Temple, and 
I would sometimes encounter Reed walking or jog- 
ging there. Whenever he caught sight of me, with a 
twinkle in his eyes, he would sing a few words or 
whistle a few bars of “Honor the Priesthood” as he 
passed by. I’m sure we both enjoyed these encoun- 
ters without much conversation. 

I’m not done with Elder Yoshihiko Kikuchi. 
He was a frequent visitor to the MTC and had a 
magnificent gift I’d like to describe. When Elder 
Kikuchi was to be the speaker at an evening devo- 
tional, branch presidents knew they might be doing 
some special work after the meeting. No one will be 
surprised to learn that an occasional missionary got 
through the interviews with his bishop and stake 
president without having confessed to a transgression 
that would have delayed or prevented his entering 
missionary service. After entering the MTC and 
undergoing training, this serious omission might be 
weighing heavily on the missionary’s soul but not 
sufficiently to cause him to take remedial action— 
that is, until he heard Elder Kikuchi. Elder Kikuchi, 
more than any other speaker, had a voice and mes- 
sage that penetrated the soul of a missionary who 
had an unconfessed transgression. Branch pres- 
idents could be sure that if there were a mission- 
ary that needed help, a dose of Elder Kikuchi would 
drive him to his knees, and he would likely want 
to talk to his branch president after the meeting to 
begin the reparation process. 

On Tuesday evenings prior to the regular devo- 
tional, a special dinner was prepared by the MTC 


chefs for the visiting General Authority and possi- 
bly his wife and other visitors, the missionary pres- 
idency and their wives, the district presidents and 
their wives, and perhaps others. On one such occa- 
sion, Catherine and I were seated near Elder Kikuchi. 
He asked me whether I knew a Ronald McCroby. I 
replied that he was a dear friend, and then a wonder- 
ful story unrolled. Elder Kikuchi had been assigned 
as a quarterly conference visitor to the Cleveland 
stake. In advance, he’d asked the stake president to 
consider taking him to visit any families in the stake 
that needed some special assistance or encourage- 
ment. Between the Saturday afternoon and eve- 
ning sessions of the conference, the stake president 
took Elder Kikuchi to the home of Ron and Bar- 
bara McCroby. Converts, Ron and Barbara had 
been stalwart members in the Cincinnati Stake. He 
had been a bishop and a long-serving high coun- 
selor. Some difficulties had cooled their ardor, and 
when they moved to Chagrin Falls, seventeen miles 
from Cleveland, they’d fallen into inactivity. On a 
cold and snowy day, the stake president and Elder 
Kikuchi trudged to the McCrobys’ door and were 
ushered into their warm and comfortable home and 
seated by a log fire. Elder Kikuchi did not delay in 
delivering his message. “Come back. The Lord has 
sent me to bring you back.” Ron and Barbara were 
at the evening session of conference and at confer- 
ence on Sunday and never again took their hands off 
the plow until their deaths. Elder Kikuchi was the 
first Japanese General Authority, and he is a very 
great man. Of that I bear personal witness. 

The opportunity to serve in the Provo Mission- 
ary Training Center was one of my choicest assign- 
ments, and for it I will always be grateful. In drawing 
my thoughts on this experience to a conclusion, I’d 
like to express my admiration for Tiny Grant by say- 
ing that he received one of the greatest compliments 
I’ve ever heard. On July 13, 1993, I made a note in 
the margin of Mosiah 3:19 in my Book of Mormon. 
The prophet Mosiah says, 
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For the natural man is an enemy to God, and 
has been from the fall of Adam, and will be, 
forever and ever, unless he yields to the entic- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, and putteth off the 
natural man and becometh a saint through the 
atonement of Christ the Lord, and becometh 
as a child, submissive, meek, humble, patient, 
full of love, willing to submit to all things 
which the Lord seeth fit to inflict upon him, 
even as a child doth submit to his father. 


The note I wrote was to record the words of 
Elder Russell M. Nelson, who on that day in my 
hearing said, “President Charles M. Grant typifies 
this scripture.” 


Brigham Young University 

It seems to me that I have been involved with BYU 
all my life. From the time I was born, nearly all the 
people in my life were graduates of or students at 
the Y. My Johnson grandparents had a home only 
one block from the lower campus, and I was famil- 
iar with the buildings and grounds from the time I 
was a small child. In 1933 I entered kindergarten 
in the Elementary Training School and, with the 
exception of one year, went through grade school, 
junior and senior high school, and college, all asso- 
ciated with BYU, graduating in 1955. With time out 
for the seventh grade, a mission, and army service, 
I was a student at BYU over a period of twenty-two 
years. I hazard a guess that there is no one alive 
today that started school at BYU earlier than I, in 
1933. During my college years, I was a member of 
the Goldbricker social unit and a member of the 
Blue Key Honor Society. 


Alumni Association Executive 
Committee 
When we lived in Ohio, I was invited to serve on 
the BYU Alumni Association Board, and it was a 
very pleasant experience. I renewed contact with 
old friends and made many new ones. I remember 
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having some interesting assignments but don’t 
remember what they were. Assignments to the board 
are often based on where the candidate resides in 
order to maintain a reasonable geographic represen- 
tation. After I moved to Provo, I was invited to join 
the board once again and this time on the Execu- 
tive Committee, and that was an even more interest- 
ing and challenging experience. Paul Gilbert (son 
of Mary Dean Peterson Gilbert and Clark Andrew 
Gilbert), a highly successful Arizona attorney, was 
president of the board, and it was a pleasure to serve 
with him. 

Among many assignments, two stand out in 
my memory. One was to be an alumni liaison with 
the Department of Philosophy and to have some 
involvement with key faculty members. This expe- 
rience was very interesting because I have always 
found that these wonderful scholars are from another 
planet. I have read books on philosophers and stud- 
ied their arcane language but realize I am not smart 
enough to live in their world. The most lucid sur- 
vey I know of is a small book written by Professor 
Chauncey Riddle, in which he brilliantly explains 
terms and concepts in a simplistic manner. Another 
assignment was to be a member of a committee 
designed to inflict guilt on BYU alumni that do not 
make contributions to the university in gratitude for 
the wonderful educations they have received, which 
were heavily subsidized by The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. 


Communications Department 
Though we’d never met, over many years, I’d heard 
of David Forsyth, a BYU graduate who had achieved 
success aS executive vice president of research 
at McGraw-Hill in New York City. We became 
acquainted after we’d both retired. He had been 
appointed department chair in the BYU Commu- 
nications Department and was very innovative. 
He brought into the department many professionals 
of national note as faculty members and board mem- 
bers. He also introduced the concept of bringing 


both the BYU newspaper staff and the separate 
broadcasting staff into the same physical location 
to create a unified newsroom. At that time, this was 
almost anathema, because it brought together highly 
competitive functions and individuals, but it made 
very good sense and is now widely practiced among 
media organizations. 

By 1994, David and his wife Carmela, became 
our social friends. I remembered Carmela as a little 
girl, several years younger than I, with copper-col- 
ored hair at BY High. She was Jordan Tanner’s older 
sister. David invited me to join the Communications 
Development Advisory Board, where I served until 
the end of 2006, about twelve years. My service on 
the board was a high spot of my retirement years, 
and I was involved with wonderful and talented 
individuals who were members of the board. It was 
a great loss when David died of a heart attack in 
August of 2001, at the age of seventy-one. I felt 
this loss keenly because David and Carmela were 
our close friends. We attended the opera in Logan 
together year after year. We were also members of 
the Bonneville Knife and Fork Club in Salt Lake 
City, and we laughed about having to wear tux- 
edos to the dinners. In November 2001, as chair 
of the Research Committee, I had the assignment of 
writing to all the National Advisory Board members, 
inviting them to help establish a David P. Forsyth 
Memorial Fund for Research in Mass Communica- 
tions. The university required a fund of $250,000 for 
the establishment of a professorship. This goal was 
achieved. The first grant from the Forsyth award 
fund was presented to Professor Steven Thomsen 
and included a $2,500 annual stipend plus $1,000 
for research assistance each year for three years, 
$10,500 in total. I mention this detail because Pro- 
fessor Thomsen is the son of Lynn Thomsen, one of 
our four district presidents when I was at the MTC. 

Due to ill health, David stepped down as depart- 
ment chair in 1995 and was succeeded by Lee 
Bartlett, who was also one of my close friends and 
neighbors. In 1997, Lee was succeeded by Laurie 


Wilson, a nationally recognized educator. In 2000, 
Laurie was succeeded by Michael Perkins. Mike 
was a BYU graduate and had a law degree from 
the University of Utah. He had wide experience in 
teaching and journalism and was entertaining and 
charismatic. He was also a close friend of my son 
John from their college days. Working with Mike on 
the communications board was a delight. Tragedy 
struck just three years later when he died in a kayak- 
ing accident on the Salmon River in Idaho. His loss 
was greatly lamented by his family, the community, 
and the university. He had a great future and was 
being courted by other universities. Mike was suc- 
ceeded by Ed Adams, and I continued on his board 
until the end of 2006. Ed was a big man, both in 
stature and ability. His current position is dean of 
the College of Fine Arts and Communications. 

During my twelve-year tenure on the board, I 
had assignments too numerous to mention. It was 
always fun and challenging because the makeup of 
the board underwent many changes over the years, 
but my associates were always outstanding men and 
women drawn from careers in business, journalism, 
broadcasting, and entertainment fields. 

Iam most proud of one achievement. In the early 
days of David Forsyth’s chairmanship, a charming 
and brave BYU coed responded to an invitation 
to spend an academic year at Howard University. 
Howard is a black college noted for its high aca- 
demic standards. Only a little over one percent of 
the enrollment is white. The intrepid BYU coed was 
a curiosity and was constantly asked, “Why are you 
here?” Later, despite an invitation, no black stu- 
dent at Howard was interested in a reciprocal stint 
at BYU. The communications board felt this result 
was unfortunate, and we envisioned a program to 
encourage blacks and members of other minority 
groups to attend BYU by providing some financial 
assistance. We established the Minority Scholar- 
ship Fund through contributions made by members 
of the development board and others. Our dona- 
tions totaled $100,000. The revenue stream from 
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this fund provided communication scholarships 
beginning in the fall of 1998. Unfortunately, over 
the years, we were not fully successful in finding a 
sufficient number of qualified black students. As a 
result, the donors were very comfortable in broad- 
ening our reach to all qualified minority students. In 
addition to African American and Hispanic students, 
scholarships have been awarded to students from 
China, Eastern Europe, Nepal, Palestine, Israel, 
Polynesia, and elsewhere. Applicants submit a three 
hundred-word essay explaining their qualifications 
and need. The selections are made by the faculty. 
Two scholarships are awarded each year. As the last 
survivor of that particular board, I have been asked 
each year to participate in the department’s annual 
award luncheon, where dozens of other substantial 
scholarships are awarded. 

For many years the Communications Department 
fought a battle to change its status from a department 
to a college. It was always a mystery why the univer- 
sity and the Board of Trustees blocked this ascension, 
because the department was a rising star among com- 
munications programs at other institutions. Every 
BYU Communications Department chair worked to 
“break through,” supported by every board mem- 
ber over the years. I personally worked on this goal 
in many ways, including writing reports and glow- 
ing memos supporting the change. The efforts of 
all were seemingly futile. Then there was a thrill- 
ing breakthrough long after I was gone. In February 
2015, the university announced that the department 
was now the School of Communications. By that 
time the various disciplines within the program had 
achieved national recognition and prominence. The 
School of Communications is widely lauded for its 
excellence. I am very proud of the twelve years I 
spent in its service, even if my involvement was 
minor on the scale. 
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When the Fillings in Your Teeth 
Played the Andrew Sisters Singing 
the “Boogie Woogie Bugle Boy” 

Your barbed wire fence was humming along too. 

Following the Mark Twain biography principle 
or the common flashback employed in the movies, 
I go back to Cincinnati to relate my acquisition of a 
marvelous drafting table. 

Powell Crosley Jr., a Cincinnati native, was the 
“real deal.” He was one of America’s premier inven- 
tors and industrialists. His early production of low- 
priced radios earned him the reputation of being 
“the Henry Ford of radio.” His sprawling enterprises 
built low-cost automobiles, aircraft, and home appli- 
ances. He built a gigantic antenna farm north of 
Cincinnati and a transmitter that at its peak could 
generate seven hundred thousand watts of power. 
During WWII it was the “voice of America” that 
could be heard throughout the world. If you were in 
the right place, the metal fillings in your teeth could 
receive the transmission. Crosley also owned the Cin- 
cinnati Reds and their famous home, Crosley Field. 
His radio station, WLW, was called the “Nation’s 
Station.” During WWH, Crosley factories contrib- 
uted essential devices, including the proximity fuze, 
which the secretary of the navy and General George 
S. Patton said helped to win the war in Europe and 
in the Pacific.' 

After the war, many of Crosley’s facilities were 
downsized, and a lot of office equipment wound up 
selling for a song at salvage yards. At a time when it 
was badly needed, as I will describe later, I stumbled 
on a find that has played a role in my life for over 
fifty years. At a Cincinnati salvage yard, I found a 
trove of drafting tables that had come from Crosley 
and were in perfect condition. They were massive, 
three and a half feet wide and six feet long. They had 
a cast-iron frame and could be adjusted for height 
by ten or twelve inches and could be tilted to any 
degree. There was a footrest extending the entire 





1 Wikipedia, s.v., Powell Crosley Jr. 


length. The surface was solid wood about an inch 
thick, soft enough so that draftsmen could pin their 
work to the surface with thumb tacks. Pulleys were 
still attached to accommodate the various drafting 
mechanisms that had been originally employed. The 
table had been designed to accommodate very large 
project drawings. Fortunately, the table could be 
totally dismantled. I don’t remember how much I 
paid for my table, but it was certainly pennies on the 
dollar, because this magnificent drafting table must 
have been very expensive. The next conundrum is, 
however, did I manage to get it from the yard to my 
home on Westover Circle? Dismantled, the heavy 
parts could have been transported in an automo- 
bile, but what about that huge tabletop? Perhaps I 
managed to fold down some seats and slip it into 
the trunk at an angle. I do know that I had to manage 
it by myself, because Catherine and the boys were in 
Utah at the time. 

Hereafter I will relate why the table was needed. 
But here I will tell you here how it has been used over 
the years. We transported it to Utah when I retired. 
The only place that it could fit in our new home was 
in the two-car garage in the space between the parked 
cars. It was useful as a “staging area” and for hold- 
ing the many odds and ends that belong in a garage. 
When we served for a year as senior missionaries 
on Temple Square, David owned a small truck, and 
he helped me move it into our apartment, where it 
served faithfully as my office desk. When we moved 





My study in Kenwood. 


into the condo where we now live, what to do with 
the table was a puzzle. Catherine was certain there 
was no space for it and said it must be discarded. I 
insisted there was room for it in the storage room in 
our basement. Catherine was only convinced when 
I placed on the basement floor a piece of butcher 
paper I had taped together and trimmed to the proper 
size to represent the table. This demonstrated that 
there was plenty of space. As I type this entry, I am 
seated on a stool at the side of the wonderful table. 


In Which by a Feat of Magic 

| Transformed a Mere Room into 
a Wonderful Office 
Our home on Westover Circle in Kenwood (a sub- 
urb in northern Cincinnati) had four rooms on the 
second floor: the master bedroom with an attached 
bathroom, a large bedroom and bath for the boys, a 
guest bedroom, and a small room in the center, facing 
west. I desperately needed a study and pitched for the 
small room, which I thought ideal, but Catherine had 
other plans. 

Come summertime, we were vacationing in Utah. 
I returned to Cincinnati, and Catherine and the 
boys remained in Utah so they could spend time 
with Grandma Helen Pearson. They would return a 
week later. 

I had a devious plan unknown to anyone but me, 
and I swung into action. The next five days were 
frenetic. My days at the office were full because my 
work had piled up and was waiting for me to get 
caught up. The only spare time I had was early in the 
mornings and late in the evenings. 

I found the drafting table at a salvage yard and, 
after bringing it home, dismantled it, cleaned all the 
parts, painted all the cast-iron parts matte black, and 
sanded the tabletop. I obtained a used file cabinet 
someplace and cleaned and repainted it. I had a 
large mural of the Cincinnati skyline in black and 
white that I pasted on the wall above the desk. For- 
tuitously, the file cabinet and six-foot long desk 
exactly filled the space against the wall, making a 
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very neat arrangement. I obtained a suitable stool 
and made a comfortable pad covered with green 
Naugahyde. It was a delight to place my long-car- 
riage manual typewriter into place. I can’t recall all 
the other “improvements,” but I worked night and 
day, and it was finished by the end of the week and 
Catherine’s return. I didn’t know what to expect 
when she saw the magical transformation, but to my 
delight she accepted the reality with equanimity. 

Over time that room was made very comfort- 
able and attractive. The mural was removed, and 
the walls were covered with a textured reed paper. 
During its heyday we had a green shag carpet on the 
floor and a comfortable lounge I made of green Nau- 
gahyde. There was an antique trunk painted a dull 
red with black hinges and trim. I had a very beauti- 
ful walnut bookcase built to my specifications. I also 
designed and had built by the same cabinetmaker an 
attractive, long, wall-mounted cabinet, which went 
over the desk and contained drawers, pigeonholes, 
and a speaker cabinet. Later when Arch Madsen 
gave me a shortwave receiver, it found its place in 
that cabinet. There was a closet, the door of which 
could not be fully opened because it was impinged 
by the trunk. Nevertheless, it was stuffed with all my 
office supplies and a fully operational spirit dupli- 
cator. It was a delightful, functioning office and the 
“nerve center” of my service as stake president and 
of many personal projects, such as the development 
of SAGE Systems; my mail-order book operation, 
Mrs. Trollope’s Bazaar; and many more. 

One last revelation about my drafting table. It 
was difficult to maintain the raw wood surface. I 
probably varnished it. Ultimately, Ross Massie, 
a member of our local congregation with know- 
how, covered the top and edges with a full sheet 
of a beautiful laminate in polished shades of dark 
brown. This was the ultimate solution, and it has 
never been changed. 
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Service with the Sisters on 

Temple Square 
Several years after our service in the Missionary 
Training Center, another great opportunity opened to 
us. Even though Catherine had been fully my part- 
ner in the MTC experience, she felt she’d never actu- 
ally been “called” to work there. We were affected 
by the Church strongly encouraging senior members 
to volunteer for service missions. We were softened 
by this pressure but wanted to stay closer to home 
than Ghana or Mongolia. Bob Witt, our good friend 
of our MTC days, was at this time president of the 
Temple Square Mission, and we hoped we could 
arrange to be called to serve there. This hope was a 
long shot, because only a few senior couples were 
allowed. We discussed it with President Witt, and in 
due time a call was extended. I kept no notes on the 
times and dates of our calling, or if I did, they cannot 
be found in my copious “files of doom” (everything 
in and nothing out). 

We had some problems to solve. We wanted to be 
close enough to home to keep an eye on our property, 
keep the lawns mowed, and keep the shrubs pruned. 
A mission in Salt Lake City would be enabling. The 
problem of what to do with Ziggy, our Shetland, was 
solved when John and Natalie kindly offered to keep 
him in Los Angeles for a year. One thing that hap- 
pened was that Ziggy taught Atticus, their Shetland 
the bad habit of barking whenever John left the house. 

Because we would be living in Salt Lake City, we 
had to find suitable housing. We looked at a couple of 
apartments, but they were distressing. That prob- 
lem was solved when we were given an opportu- 
nity to take a small two-bedroom apartment in the 
building where many of the Temple Square sisters 
resided. This nice building was located across the 
street from the spot where the famous Deseret Gym 
had been and that at that time was a very deep exca- 
vation where the Church’s new Conference Center 
was under construction. Our Sixth Ward bishop, Greg 
Clark, gave us a requisition from Deseret Industries 


(DI), and DI delivered a new bed and mattress as 
well as a kitchen table and chairs and a comfort- 
able upholstered chair or two, and we were all set. 
Our apartment was only two blocks from Temple 
Square. Although we were in the same building as 
the sisters, they were on rigid schedules, and we 
only saw them while they were walking to or actu- 
ally on the Square. 

We were required to spend a few days at the MTC 
with newly called sisters to receive the same training 
as they to begin our mission. Our mission president, 
though a good friend, was a no-nonsense president, 
and we did not look for any special attention, nor did 
we receive any. There were eight or ten senior cou- 
ples, and it was considered that we were on Temple 
Square, not to proselyte, but rather to provide essen- 
tial support functions to the actual missionaries, all 
young sisters drawn from many countries. It was a 
proud fact that when visitors from foreign countries 
showed up on Temple Square, a sister who spoke 
their language could be quickly found to take them 
in hand. 

In a typical week, we would leave SLC mid-Fri- 
day afternoon, spend Friday and Saturday nights at 
home, then return early on Sunday morning for our 
Sabbath day duties. 

The Temple Square Mission is like a Swiss watch. 
There are so many buildings, functions, gates, visi- 
tor’s centers, tours, and shifts involving almost one 
hundred sisters that scheduling is a potential mad- 
house. Someone with the appropriate skills was well 
paid at some time in the past to develop a complex 
computer schedule to solve this problem. The result 
was the issuance every day of a complex schedule 
that governed each missionary’s location and assign- 
ment every hour of the day, and that included the 
senior couples. There was a slavish devotion to the 
computer schedule, and everyone clung to it as if to 
a lifeboat in a tempest. Thus, it was both a blessing 
and a curse. 

A month or two after our arrival, President Witt’s 
term of service ended, and he was released. We were 


very sorry we could not have served under him for 
a longer time. In 1997 he was replaced by a most 
unusual successor, President Lowell M. Snow. 


Along Came “Rusty” Snow 
President Snow was a lawyer but had also received 
an MS in counseling from Wayne State. His mild man- 
ner concealed a tiger’s ferocity. He was a spell-binding 
speaker, and in district, mission, or training meetings, 
he could obtain the missionary sisters’ rapt attention. 
In his first meeting with them, he described himself 
as a low-keyed leader who liked to avoid contro- 
versy. What misrepresentation! He liked his ship to 
sail on calm waters, but if the sea became troubled, 
he was quickly its master. 


The Computer Is Killed 


There was great drama within a short time. Acutely 
aware that the computer-generated schedules had 
become a crutch and robbed the missionary work 
of spontaneity, President Snow grabbed everyone’s 
attention in a training meeting by saying, “Effective 
immediately, the computer schedules are gone.” This 
announcement was shocking to the utmost degree. 
Everyone knew that chaos would result immediately. 
The Temple Square Mission is the only mission in 
the Church where the president’s two assistants are 
women. President Snow said, 


Iam directing my two assistants to come up 
with a better and more flexible system. Until 
that is done, everyone do your best to keep 
Temple Square functioning. 


He meant what he said, for he told the two assis- 
tants that they had the ball, and he wasn’t going to 
help them. The two assistants were very smart— 
and inspired—and in due time a new system was 
proposed that worked. Please no one ask me what 
it was, because I have forgot. I did hear that the 
designer of the original computer schedule was 
incredulous, shocked, and offended. I believe that 
later, with the inauguration of new Temple Square 
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Mission presidents, the computer, possibly rede- 
signed, was brought back. Apparently, some leaders 
needed that crutch. 

Shortly after his appointment, President Snow 
called as his first counselor one of the senior mis- 
sionaries, William Bawden, EdD, an educator. He 
called me to be his second counselor, and I greatly 
enjoyed my association with both these fine men. 
Meanwhile, Catherine also had many challenging 
and fulfilling assignments. 

There was an interesting familial development. 
Both Catherine and I had long and arduous days, 
both working together and separately on Temple 
Square. After a hard day, we’d come back to our 
apartment, where she faced laundry, ironing, folding 
clothes, and washing dishes. She gave me a choice. 
Take your pick: one of us does the laundry and the 
housekeeping; the other does the cooking. Having 
set the pattern, Catherine was not willing to give it 
up when we were released at the end of our mission. 
After all these years, she is still doing the laundry 
and the housework for Chef John. 


Interesting Artifacts on 
Temple Square 
President Bawden and I were each provided with an 
office tucked away here or there. Mine was equipped 
with a tired old desk that had been well used by 
many predecessors. It was chock full of files, arti- 
cles, loose papers, and notebooks. There were a large 
number of professional-quality research reports, all 
bearing signs of authenticity and containing surpris- 
ing bits of interesting historical information. There 
was some fascinating stuff. But there was a prob- 
lem. Almost without exception, there was no doc- 
umentation: no dates, no sources. It all fell into the 
great chasm of unfounded anecdotalism. Without 
any verification, it was dangerous stuff and ought 
to be destroyed. With President Snow’s approval, 
I sifted it all, disposed of the trash, and carried 
the balance over to the Church Historical Depart- 
ment, suggesting they ought to have the privilege 
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of throwing it away, which they did. Thus, I had a 
clean desk. 

I proposed a project to President Snow. I pro- 
posed to write a monograph that would be authentic 
on each of the interesting artifacts on Temple Square. 
After writing briefly about the history of each arti- 
fact, I would carry each article to the Church His- 
torical Department and get them to sign off on, or 
authorize, each. This arrangement was agreeable to 
President Snow and to the Historical Department. 
In the four months of August through November 
1997, I prepared nineteen articles and in December 
published an 8%" x 11” spiral-bound, twenty-sev- 
en-page booklet that was available to the sisters in 
their work on Temple Square. The nineteen arti- 
cles were the following: “The Angel Moroni”; “The 
Assembly Hall”; “The Christus Statue”; “Great 
Salt Lake Base and Meridian”; “The Handcart Pio- 
neers Monument’; “Joseph Smith and Hyrum Smith 
Memorial Statues”; “Names of the First Pioneer 
Company Arriving July 24, 1947”; “The Nauvoo 
Temple Bell and Campanile”; “Plaques on Liberty 
and Law”; “Restoration of the Aaronic Priesthood 
Monument”; “The Rotunda”; “The Salt Lake Tem- 
ple”; “The Seagull Monument’; “Symbols on Tem- 
ple Square”; “The Tabernacle”; “The Tabernacle 
Organ”; “Temple Square Trees and Plants”; “The 
Three Witnesses to the Book of Mormon Monu- 
ment”; and “The Wall Around Temple Square.” 

These words appear on the bottom of the con- 
tents page: 


These brief reports on Interesting Artifacts on 
Temple Square have been read and approved 
by The Church Historical Department. For 
further information, consult Church Archives. 
Compiler, John A. Taylor, December 1, 1997. 


I was particularly interested in writing about 
the early wall around Temple Square. Here is the 
preamble to my two-page report, which notes that 
there was an early attempt to build a wall around the 
entire city: 


Conflict with Indians in various localities 
caused the pioneers to place walls around 
their settlements, or at least some portion that 
served as a fort. In 1853, the bishops of the 
Salt Lake City wards of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, met with the city 
council on the 23rd of August, and recom- 
mended that the entire city be walled. Agree- 
ment was obtained, and a wall composed 

of mud, mixed with straw, hay, weeds, and 
gravel was actually built, extending about 

six miles before the project was abandoned. 
This was no small undertaking as the wall 
was designed to be six feet thick at the bottom, 
tapering to two and one-half feet at the height 
of six feet, and then continuing another six 
feet to a total of 12 feet. Six miles of a wall of 
the proposed size would require nearly 50,000 
cubic yards of mud! To put that into perspec- 
tive, 50,000 cubic yards of mud would be the 
same as a block of earth 150 feet wide, 150 
feet thick, and 60 feet high! 


I enjoy reading history, but I have a very jaun- 
diced view of it. Even those in the midst of what 
will become history in future don’t have much under- 
standing of what is happening around them. His- 
torians rely on the observations and documents 
written by others, then they filter that information 
through their own predilections. I aver that history 
is really interpretation. For instance, my article on 
the Nauvoo Temple bell was written very authorita- 
tively, based on the historical facts available to me at 
that time. More recent research has proven the bell 
hanging on Temple Square is not the Nauvoo Tem- 
ple bell at all but another bell with its own interest- 
ing history.” History is unreliable and always subject 
to change, as genealogists well know; information 
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they have “proved” to be correct is always subject to 
change when further evidence is unearthed. 

Once Catherine and I were released and left Tem- 
ple Square and I was no longer there to make copies 
of my little publication, I have no doubt that it fell 
out of use and that the few copies I have on file are 
the only ones left in existence. 


In Which | Meet Brigham Young 
and He Meets President 
John Taylor 

Church seminary or institute groups often made 
arrangements to tour Temple Square and sometimes 
reserved one of the lecture halls for special presen- 
tations. On one occasion, James Arrington, who 
was well known for his excellent impersonation of 
President Brigham Young, had made a presentation 
to a large group of young people. He was wearing 
the clothing that would have suited Brigham Young 
and with his beard and regalia and practiced bear- 
ing and speech could provide an impressive lecture. 
The presentation ended, and he was seated on the 
bottom row of seats in the auditorium chatting with 
the leader of the group of young people that had just 
departed. I entered the hall because I had to check 
on some equipment that would be used later that 
same day. I walked past the two seated gentlemen 
and checked the equipment. As I was making my 
way back to the exit, on a whim I stopped in front 
of them and, extending my hand to Arrington still in 
his costume, said, “I am exceedingly pleased to see 
you here today, President Young.” My left arm was 
carrying something at the time, and my missionary 
badge was covered. 

Still seated, he reached up and uncovered the 
lapel of my coat to examine my badge, which read, 
“President John Taylor.” Without missing a beat, 
he replied, “I am likewise pleased to see you here 
today, President Taylor. However, you are not quite 
as tall as Iremember you to be.” 
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Safeguarding the Sisters 

The sisters called to work on Temple Square were 
an amazing collection of young women. Some were 
pretty, some were plain, some were folksy, some 
were highly sophisticated, some were small-town 
girls, and others were from countries scattered all 
over the earth. Some came from wealthy families; 
others struggled financially. Some enjoyed abundant 
health, and a few endured physical and psycholog- 
ical difficulties. More than a few of the sisters from 
foreign lands hoped their service in Utah might lead 
to a marriage so they could stay in America. For the 
most part they were highly dedicated to their mis- 
sions on Temple Square. I am tempted by an incli- 
nation to tell anecdotes about some of the sisters that 
my readers might find interesting and amusing, but 
then, how could I stop? There would be so many! 

President Snow was deeply committed to help- 
ing the sisters make their mission experience on 
Temple Square one that would provide lifelong sat- 
isfaction. He was highly protective of them. As a 
group, the sisters were well groomed, attractive, 
lively, and bounded by the four walls of Temple 
Square. What I am saying is they were an attrac- 
tion for men and sometimes received unwelcome 
attention. Ordinarily they were perfectly capable of 
dealing with these situations. Occasionally someone 
would find a sister particularly attractive and would 
show up repeatedly to find and talk to her, and this 
situation was an annoyance. On some occasions 
President Snow would arrange to have such an indi- 
vidual brought to his office to receive some “instruc- 
tion.” In one or two instances, specific individuals 
were banned from entering Temple Square at all. 
Security officers were always available to protect 
the sisters, but this was rarely necessary. 

Temple Square, the heart and soul of Salt Lake 
City, was a magnet for visitors seeking to learn 
about the Church, for folks who wanted to enjoy the 
peaceful beauty of the shade trees and flower gar- 
dens, and also for those who objected to the Church 
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and its doctrines. These latter individuals were not 
allowed to enter the Square but hovered around the 
four entrance gates and accosted those who entered. 
There were also a certain few that frequently walked 
all around the Temple Square block. One familiar 
sight was a man who wore the garb of an ancient 
prophet, sandals and all, who walked the Square 
asking for money. Once when I encountered him, I 
placed some money in his hand. Instead of thanks, 
I received a dressing down for giving a prophet of 
God such a paltry sum. In 2003, this man, Brian 
David Mitchell, earned notoriety as the kidnapper 
of Elizabeth Smart, the second cousin of my wife, 
Catherine. 


Baron Scarpia 

On Saturday, January 27, 2018, in a local theater I 
attended an HD broadcast of Puccini’s opera Tosca 
live from the Metropolitan in New York City. It was 
a new production, vastly superior to the version 
I’d seen four or five years before. It had a wonder- 
ful cast, including Bryn Terfel in the role of Baron 
Scarpia. Scarpia is the personification of evil. 

I was reminded of an interesting experience I 
had when Catherine and I were serving a mission on 
Temple Square. The sister missionaries had a very 
systematic way of approaching visitors on Temple 
Square to engage in gospel conversations. We senior 
missionaries handled many administrative duties, 
including standing at the four gates, welcoming vis- 
itors, and directing them to the various attractions 
on the Square. 

One day I was approached by a tall and satur- 
nine, though very handsome man. We had a lengthy 
conversation. He was a singer who’d been engaged 
by the Utah Opera company to perform the baritone 
role of the evil Baron Scarpia in Tosca. 

He asked me whether I could help him with a 
personal problem. 

He said, 


I will be very frank. I am performing the part 
of a wicked man, Scarpia. I am Scarpia, to 
the life. But since I came to Salt Lake, I want 
to change. I met a Mormon girl, and I am 
desperately in love. She likes me but says she 
could only get involved with a man who is a 
Mormon. Now here is my dilemma. I am will- 
ing to do anything. Do you think I should get 
baptized? 


I don’t recall anything about our conversation 
except one thing. I said, “That would be the worst 
possible reason for getting baptized.” After that, I 
hope I gave him some good advice. 

I often wondered what the outcome of this story 
might have been, but I never saw him again. My 
instinct tells me he would have been a bad risk for 
that Mormon girl. Life with a peripatetic opera singer 
could be difficult, even ifhe conquered Baron Scarpia. 


Leaving Temple Square 

All too soon our one-year mission came to an end, 
and we bid farewell to President Snow and his wife, 
Tammy, and the group of senior couples that had 
been our friends. We had loved and admired the sis- 
ters and believe they’d loved us. We’d enjoyed our 
small but comfortable apartment and wondered who 
the next tenants would be. We had become familiar 
with Salt Lake City, its streets and businesses, but 
longed to return to our home in Provo. It seems a 
little strange at this time to remember that we have 
very seldom returned to Temple Square (except to 
the temple for weddings and other such events). 


In Which | Am Redder Than 
the Red Cross 


From my earliest days, the image of the Red Cross 
has been fixed in my mind. It is one of those strong 
symbols that take root and can never be forgot. 
Another is the Nazi swastika, or hooked cross. The 
Red Cross symbolizes acts of mercy, wartime help 
for prisoners and the wounded, interventions in 


emergencies, collecting blood for hospitals, and 
much more. I have been a Red Cross blood donor 
on many occasions throughout my life. One of the 
first occasions was when I was seventeen or so. I’d 
donated a pint of blood in the morning of a beautiful 
summer day and then set forth with some buddies 
to visit Timpanogos Cave. This adventure required 
walking a steep one-and-a-half-mile trail, ascending 
over 1,000 feet to an altitude of 6,700 feet. I remem- 
ber stopping to rest partway up and feeling my heart 
beating like a trip-hammer. My blood was sorely 
missed. Taking that hike was not one of my smart- 
est decisions. 

At one point, my friend Ray Beckham was presi- 
dent of the local Red Cross organization and invited 
me to join the board of directors. I served there 
for several years and at last was elected president. 
The local branch was struggling financially and in 
many other ways. It was desperately underfunded, 
and I prepared to make a presentation for a budget 
increase to the local community organization that 
allocates annual operating funds. It so happened 
that about a month earlier, Dr. Richard Parkinson, 
my dermatologist, had applied the chemical Efudex 
to my face and forehead to attack actinic kera- 
toses, which though unseen are harbingers of basal 
cell cancer. These lesions are a legacy of long hot 
summers in the sun. The effect of Efudex is to set 
those lesions on fire, and the victim’s face is red, 
inflamed, scorched, itchy, and terrible looking. So, 
when I appeared at this important board meeting to 
implore for a budget increase, I looked like a vic- 
tim of the Hiroshima A-bomb blast. I am sure I was 
viewed with horror by the board and that my orga- 
nized pitch for increased funds was not heard at all. 
We did not get the increase we needed, and I failed 
in my mission. My term as president ended, and I 
am sure succeeding leaders were more successful. 
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Serving in the Provo Utah Temple 
When we first lived in Ohio, we were far removed 
from any temple. When the Washington D.C. Tem- 
ple was dedicated, we were about ten and a half 
hours’ driving distance away. In due time, temples 
were dedicated in Chicago and Atlanta. When we 
moved to Provo, the distance to the temple was 
insignificant, a matter of a thousand feet or so. The 
angel Moroni on the temple spire was just outside 
our bedroom window and at about the same eleva- 
tion. When the Provo Utah Temple was first dedi- 
cated, in 1972, my mother, Celestia, was called by 
Harold Glen Clark, the new temple president, to 
be an ordinance worker at age sixty-nine. She was 
assigned a very early shift and had to arise at three 
in the morning to get ready. This was a very difficult 
assignment for her. She was a good example for me. 

I too wanted to serve in the temple and volun- 
teered for an early shift on Saturday mornings. At 
the time, a trainer was assigned to help me learn all 
my duties. He was a fine gentleman named Ephraim 
Hatch and he helped me over the hurdles of learn- 
ing all the ceremonies by rote. There was a great 
deal to learn. | remember sitting outside a booth in 
the temple one morning, chatting with a young man 
who seemed very capable and was helping me. I 
asked him, “How long did it take you to learn all the 
dialogues?” There are yards of it to master. 

He replied, “Well, Pll tell you, but it’s really not 
fair.” What he meant by that was that he was one of 
those eidetic individuals that can learn at a glance. 
He said, “I learned it all in one day.” 

But eventually I learned it all. 

I had many wonderful experiences and associa- 
tions during the four years I worked on the Saturday 
morning session. One fine gentleman who became a 
good friend was a young Korean named Sehoon Jo. 
He was a computer tech with a local company and 
later moved to Salt Lake City to work for the Church. 
For quite some time, we had a companion assign- 
ment to fill the endowment rooms at the beginning 
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of each session and to make an accurate count of 
the occupants. There were many other aspects of 
this assignment that made it both challenging and 
interesting. One day there was an occurrence that 
was embarrassing but that has provided me with a 
memory that I still find amusing after almost twenty 
years. When a soon-to-be-married couple receive 
their endowments together for the first time, they are 
led into the room and seated opposite one another 
in aisle seats. For some reason at the beginning of 
a crowded session, I got it wrong and somehow 
mis-seated either the bride or groom. The presi- 
dent of the temple, Jay M. Smith, following close 
behind, was distressed by my blunder and said to 
me in a rough voice, “Elder Taylor, use your head!” 
Jay M. Smith was formerly a professor of account- 
ing at BYU and was a nationally recognized leader 
and educator. President Smith was highly capable 
of recognizing my blunder. Though I deserved the 
rebuke, it was embarrassing. However, I was able 
to shrug it off and almost immediately saw it as a 
rather entertaining experience. On the other hand, 
my companion, Elder Jo, who had not been at fault, 
was almost struck dumb by what he thought a cruel 
and unjust personal comment. He was so unmanned 
that he thought he would leave the temple immedi- 
ately and resign his service. In his culture, such a 
personal rebuke was very insulting. It took all my 
tact to persuade Sehoon that this was a really insig- 
nificant event, that I was not shocked or hurt, and 
that we must totally overlook the incident. I was 
not the least offended by President Smith and over 
the years have always regarded him with affection 
and friendship. 

After four years or so as an ordinance worker, I 
retired and only visited the Provo Utah Temple as a 
patron. As previously mentioned, when I took my 
frequent mystery trips, I occasionally visited other 
temples along the Wasatch Front. After a few years, 
I began to feel that I ought to go back to work in 
the Provo Utah Temple and once again presented 
myself as a candidate. This time I volunteered as 


a veil worker. An ordinance worker cycles through 
many of the duties and functions of the temple, but a 
veil worker’s duties are largely confined to assisting 
patrons at the veil and are less fatiguing. Whereas 
before I served on Saturday morning, this time I 
requested service on Monday morning, from about 
7:00 a.m. till 1:00 p.m. This was a very pleasant 
assignment, and I had many nice associations with 
my fellow workers. I stayed with this assignment for 
another four years, so my temple experience cov- 
ered about eight years. This span of time does not 
amount to much relative to the time served by many 
devoted men and women who serve faithfully for 
years, almost till death for many. 


The Oak Hills Stake High Council 


Anyone paying close attention will often hear mem- 
bers of the Church refer to “high councilmen.” Obit- 
uaries written by loving family members will often 
refer to the deceased’s service as a high councilman. 
Even experienced leaders will use the term from the 
pulpit or in executive meetings. So what? There are 
no high councilmen in The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints unless an individual happens 
to be an elected official in some local government, 
where he could certainly be a councilman. (Whether 
he be “high” is another matter entirely.) In the 
Church, each stake has a discrete group of twelve 
high priests who sit as a council. They minister in 
teaching, training, and supervising stake personnel 
or programs under the direction of the stake presi- 
dency. They are officially designated as councilors, 
unlike the counselors who play supporting roles in 
bishoprics or auxiliary organizations. Note the dis- 
tinction between “-cilors” and “-selors.” The distinc- 
tion between councilors and councilmen was firmly 
fixed in my mind by some General Authority visitor 
to the Cincinnati Stake for a quarterly stake confer- 
ence. Someone used the term incorrectly in an exec- 
utive training meeting, and we got a very learned and 
stern lecture that I have never forgot. In fact, it has 
almost been a hobby of mine to wait for the incorrect 


use of the term and then to leap in with a correction. 
I am most annoying, for sure. 

When I was president in the Cincinnati Stake, for 
a time William Budge Wallis was my executive sec- 
retary and a very good one. Later he was bishop of 
the Cincinnati Ward. Still later he was one of my 
counselors; the other was Larry Bergen. A few hops 
later, Budge was called to be stake president. At that 
point, I was on the loose, and Budge called me to 
serve on his stake high council. I thought this a dar- 
ing move to have his former stake president seated 
before his eyes. This situation was not without prec- 
edent, because some years earlier I had called my 
former stake president, T. Blair Evans, to be part of 
my high council, and I thought often and anon as 
I administered to the affairs of the stake, “What is 
T. Blair Evans thinking of my performance?” have 
no record of dates, but sometime in the early 2000s, 
Kent R. Gamette, president of the Oak Hills stake, 
called me to serve on his stake high council. Dr. 
Gamette was a prominent Provo obstetrician and 
a warm and friendly person. He knew of my expe- 
rience as president of a stake that was 125 miles 
tall and 90 miles wide. He often contrasted that 
11,250-square-mile area with the Oak Hills stake, 
which he said he could circumnavigate on foot in an 
afternoon. His counselors were Steve Clark and Jim 
Calder. The high council room was equipped with a 
large table that would accommodate the presidency, 
clerks, and high council. Following tradition, the 
high priests were seated in order of seniority. This 
led to an astonishing seating arrangement. Henry 
Heilesen, who had been my second counselor in 
Cincinnati and was senior to me on the Oak Hills 
council, was seated next to me. It was pleasant to 
have a dear friend and colleague on my left hand, 
but what a coincidence! 

In any high council, there is considerable turn- 
over as individuals are released to serve elsewhere 
or for other reasons. For several years the person 
seated to my right was Ronald Staheli, founder and 
conductor of the famed BYU Singers. Ron was a 
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prodigiously talented musician and a very busy 
person. Frequently during our council meeting, he 
would be doing double duty by reviewing the scores 
of the music he would be rehearsing later that day 
elsewhere. I was watching him closely one morning. 
He turned over sheet after sheet as he inspected the 
music. I was highly entertained when he, pausing, 
took his pen and corrected one single note, then put 
down his pen. To me this was tantamount to seeing 
a beachcomber stoop to pick up one grain of sand 
from among billions of grains all exactly the same. 
Ron enabled me some further fun. Our good friends 
Beverly and Dale Johnson had accompanied us to a 
number of BYU Christmas concerts, where they had 
seen Ron Staheli conducting great groups of sing- 
ers. Both Beverly and Dale are very musical and 
have sung with the Tabernacle Choir. I mentioned 
to them that I personally had sung in one of Stahe- 
li’s choirs. They were impressed—and incredulous. 
“How could that be?” they inquired. 

I told them, “He leads the high council in sing- 
ing an opening song every time we have a meeting.” 

After serving his full term, President Gamette 
was released along with his counselors and was suc- 
ceeded by President Allen C. Ostergar. His counsel- 
ors were Henry Heilesen and Roger E. Macfarlane. 
Shortly, Roger had to go to the Middle East and was 
replaced by Randy Reneer. President Ostergar was a 
wonderful administrator and a spellbinding off-the- 
cuff speaker. He was also something of an icono- 
clast and told the high council to sit anyplace they 
wanted, because seniority mattered not a whit. As a 
traditionalist, I found this mildly disturbing. 

I really enjoyed my assignments on the high coun- 
cil and had many opportunities to perform useful 
services. For many years I was advisor to the Oak 
Hills Sixth Ward and often sat in on Bishop Rob 
Collins’s executive meetings. I frequently attended 
the ward elders quorum meeting. Brian Santiago 
was quorum president, and I enjoyed working with 
him. Some years later Brian was the ward bishop. 
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It’s common to hear people speak disparagingly 
about the sacrament meeting talks given by high 
council visitors on assignment. I tried to avoid being 
one of those who lived up to the disparaging com- 
ments. I did my best to prepare well, to give an inter- 
esting talk, and to adhere to the recommended time 
allotment. I’d had a lot of experience in giving talks 
over almost fifty years. I knew from experience 
that it took me eight minutes of preparation time for 
each minute of talk. I knew how to prepare a talk of 
the exact length needed. Our talk assignment was 
usually for about twelve minutes, and I would be 
through in twelve minutes. High council speakers 
were usually last on the program, the “accordion 
position,” and needed to be able to curtail the length 
of their talks if others had taken too much time. 

One aspect of the speaking assignment that was 
not wholly pleasing to me was that the presidency 
selected a topic for each month as the theme for the 
talk. I would start my talk with the theme as a basis, 
then find a way to segue into the subject—hopefully 
compatible—that I wanted to address. I’ve kept a 
file of virtually all the talks I’ve given since 1956. 
My brother, George, using the facilities of the BYU 
Family History Library, has digitized most of them, 
and there are hundreds of pages on a thumb drive. 
No one will ever want to read them. 

I served on the Oak Hills stake high council for 
ten and a half years, and then President Ostergar 
informed me that I would be released. About this 
time, I read a circulated notice informing that work- 
ers were needed in the BYU Family History Library 
to be trained as genealogical specialists to help 
patrons. I volunteered in a flash, because I did not 
want to be released from the high council and then 
be called to work in the ward primary. Shortly after 
my release from the high council, I was cleared, 
accepted, and set apart to become a genealogist. I 
served in this capacity for eight and a half years. 
Before I begin to tell tales about this remarkable 
experience, I have to step upstairs to another part of 


the BYU library to tell of my romance with the H. 
B. Lee Library Special Collections. 


Fun and Games in 
“Special Collections” 
The key to this next important adventure was a cat- 
aloger in Special Collections named Linda Brown, 
long ago retired. 

David was a student at BYU. One day he was 
looking over the tables full of books for sale out- 
side the bookstore. The books were mostly spin- 
offs from the bookstore, but there were intermingled 
some books that the H. B. Lee Library had deacces- 
sioned. David spied one by Anthony Trollope, and he 
either bought it for me on the spot or told me about 
it, and I rushed down for a look-see. I was aghast, 
for the book was a rarity and one I did not have 
in my collection. I was deeply shocked, because 
I had been thinking about presenting my really fine 
Trollope collection to the BYU library. The fact 
that they would discard a valuable Trollope book 
suggested to me that my collection would not be 
inviolate if pawed over by an ignorant cataloger. 
Another concern I had was that over the years, I 
had donated many books to the library (including 
an original copy of the Book of Mormon) or made 
donations to honor the memory of departed friends 
or relatives, and I was not impressed by the library’s 
handling of some of these matters. So, you might 
say I was a little sour. My mind then began to turn 
toward the University of Utah's Marriott Library. 

Not long after, at some function or other, I hap- 
pened to meet Linda Brown, who actually was a 
longtime employee of the BYU library and fully 
knowledgeable about the functions and personnel of 
the library. In my first meeting with Linda Brown, 
I hung out all the laundry. She was a low-key but 
very effective ambassador and encouraged me to 
believe that my fears were chimerical. She was, in 
fact, adjunct curator of the Victorian and Edward- 
ian Collection. Linda arranged for me to have an 
interview with the Special Collections chair, at that 


time Bradford Westwood. Meeting Brad was a real 
adventure. He was an extremely large and active 
man with a joyful personality. He was also perfectly 
suited for his role as head of Special Collections. To 
leap ahead, Brad eventually left the Y to take a job 
in the Church Historical Department, then took jobs 
with the State of Utah. After a further move or two, 
in 2018 he was appointed senior public historian in 
the Utah Division of State History. In a series of 
conversations, Brad assuaged my concerns, and in 
the process, we became fast friends. 

As IJ have related elsewhere, for many years I 
had been a devoted collector of the published works 
of the writing Trollope family, principally Anthony; 
his mother, Frances (Fanny); and his brother, 
Thomas Adolphus. This collection then amounted 
to between 550 and 650 items, including many first 
editions, critical works, and other valuable ephemeral 
materials. I had prepared a rough catalog, and Brad 
arranged for Linda Brown and a student staff to put it 
into professional condition pursuant to an appraisal. 

The library does not have any role in establishing 
the value of a donation. Scott Duvall, assistant uni- 
versity librarian, recommended that I have the collec- 
tion appraised by Bertram Rota Ltd. Booksellers in 
London. The appraisal was completed at the end of 
January 2005. I bore the cost of the appraisal, which 
was $1,709. The collection’s value was estimated 
to be £11,385, or $22,080. Adjusted for inflation, 
today’s value would be about $30,000. I actually con- 
veyed all the Trollope materials to the BYU library in 
August 2004, before its value had been established, 
for the purpose of my income tax write-off. 

An interesting footnote is that together with the 
books and other associated materials, the collection 
included all the business records of my mail-order 
business, Mrs. Trollope’s Bazaar. One of the con- 
ditions of my donation was that the library would 
accept my design of a bookplate that would be 
placed on the inside front cover of every book, read- 
ing, “John Arthur Taylor’s Trollope Collection,” and 
also bearing the logo of Mrs. Trollope’s Bazaar. 
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I was invited to give a lecture on the Trollope col- 
lection at the A. Dean Larsen Book Collecting Con- 
ference on November 4, 2005. The library assisted 
me in preparing slides or transparencies of the many 
illustrations illuminating Trollope’s life and of my 
life as a book collector. 

The title of my talk was “Anthony Trollope: Wel- 
come Back,” reflecting this author’s growing prom- 
inence. The lecture was well received. I was invited 
to repeat the lecture in the library’s auditorium for a 
larger group on December 8. Promotional signs were 
posted, and students and faculty invited. Following 
both lectures, there was a question and answer period. 

Concurrently there was another pot boiling. When 
I was a missionary on Temple Square, I stepped over 
to the office of Deseret Trust at Uncle Bud’s request 
to see about establishing a missionary trust on his 
behalf. This became a reality a few years later. Cir- 
cumstances enabled his trustees (Hank Taylor, Ken 
Kartchner, and myself) to fulfill his wish for a memo- 
rial to his father and mother in a creative way. Using 
an important residue from the settlement of his estate, 
we arranged for the establishment of a subtrust that 
enabled us to give the Brigham Young Chapter of the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers $5,000 each year for three 
years to be used in a gift-matching program we 
devised to assist qualified but needy students. With 
an additional $120,000, we arranged to make a pre- 
sentation in November 2005 to the Harold B. Lee 
Library university librarian, Randy Olsen; the assis- 
tant librarian, Scott Duvall; Brad Westwood; and 
perhaps others. We three trustees laid out a proposal 
for a five-year program of research and support of 
the objectives of the family of Arthur Nicholls and 
Maria Dixon Taylor. In return, Uncle Bud’s estate 
would provide the library $20,000 each year for 
five years, pending a satisfactory report. All this is 
fully detailed in pages 382-387 of the book I com- 
piled and published in 2009, Clarence Dixon Taylor, 
His Life & Works. The library’s performance was 
exemplary, and the payments were made on sched- 
ule. At the end of the five-year period, there was an 
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amazing disclosure. Our champion Brad Westwood 
had arranged for the performance of all the assigned 
tasks using library resources, and the bulk of Uncle 
Bud’s $120,000 was still on the books. Seizing on 
this opportunity, I asked the library to determine 
whether this fund could be turned into a research 
endowment. In due time, this was accomplished. 

While the fund is on the financial books of the 
library, the Clarence Dixon Taylor Research Endow- 
ment is managed by the director of the Charles Redd 
Center for Western Studies. Annually, generous 
awards (from $500 to $5,000) are provided to quali- 
fied researchers with accepted projects underway or 
completed. Awards or grants are based on research 
underlying the economic development of Provo or 
Utah County, Carbon County, and Wasatch County. 
This focus is based on the Taylor-Dixon contribu- 
tions to the economic development of Provo and the 
communities where Dixon-Taylor-Russell Company 
branch stores were located. The director of the Redd 
Center selects candidates for grants and awards and 
arranges for a selection jury each year. 

One great result of our relationship with the library 
is that more than twenty books written by the chil- 
dren or grandchildren of Arthur Nicholls and Maria 
Dixon Taylor have been digitized by the library and 
can be viewed or read in their entirety by going to 
the internet and searching for “Arthur Nicholls Tay- 
lor and Maria Dixon Taylor Family Collection.” 

Before moving on, I want to write a word or two 
about Uncle Bud’s missionary trust, which is at the 
core of all the financial activity in his name. His fru- 
gality and common sense enabled him to establish 
a fund to benefit all missionaries who can prove a 
lineal descent from Henry Aldous Dixon or from 
Arthur and Maria Taylor. His careful management of 
his resources enabled him to start the fund with a 
deposit of over a million dollars. Qualifying mission- 
aries are entitled to offset their missionary expenses 
by 50 percent. Well over one hundred missionaries 
have benefitted to date, and the fund is still grow- 
ing. We know there are hundreds of young men and 
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women out there that could benefit if they could be 
made aware of the opportunity. The trustees have 
done all they can to spread the news to the Dixon 
clan but have had limited success. 


Becoming An Ex—Book Collector 
My youthful book collecting was eclectic. I’d buy 
a book I thought interesting enough to add to my 
library. Later I found myself being drawn to books 
with some relationship to one another: the books 
that I’d enjoyed as a lad or books written by an 
author that pleased me or books illustrated by an 
illustrator that made my eye sparkle. I found that 
when I was entertained by some author, I wanted to 
collect more books he or she had written and then all 
the books written by that author. By the time I was 
seventy-five or eighty, I had massive collections of 
books by the Trollopes, Benjamin Disraeli, Max- 
field Parrish, Samuel Pepys, Johnson and Boswell, 
H. Rider Haggard, Charles Dickens, Walter Scott, 
the Brontes, Jane Austen, George Eliot, William 
Thackeray, and many more. I was also drawn to 
beautiful books published by Heritage, The Folio 
Society, and Library of America. Some of my most 
attractively bound books are on shelves above the 
television set in our family room. Even today, while 
supposedly watching television, I often find my 
gaze locked instead on the beautiful rows of books. 

About the time we moved to Provo, I became 
concerned about the future of my library. I’d heard 
many stories about wonderful book collections that 
were totally destroyed and lost when, after the hands 
of the collector were cold, his books were sold en 
masse to a dealer for pennies on the dollar. You 
understand, of course, that a fine collection of related 
books has an aggregate value far higher than the 
value of the individual books, so when sundered, 
collections lovingly built over many years lose their 
antiquarian value. 

Once I got comfortable with Special Collections 
at BYU, I determined that I would convey my col- 
lections there, knowing that they would receive safe 
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harbor. So, over the last twenty years, they have 
received my Trollope, Disraeli, Pepys, Thackeray, 
Maxfield Parrish, and other collections as donations. 
I have also donated many valuable individual books. 
The major collections all have specially designed 
bookplates affixed to the inside cover page of each 
individual book, bearing my name as the donor. 

My H. Rider Haggard collection, consisting of 
about 160 books, newspaper articles, correspon- 
dence, scrapbooks, Vanity Fair cartoons, and pho- 
tographs, was unique. Julene Butler, then university 
librarian, suggested the library might be willing to 
purchase this collection, which I thought a nice idea 
to say the least. I published a handsome catalog with 
a photograph of Haggard on the front cover and a 
photo of his Vanity Fair portrait on the back cover. 
The catalog listed each of the 160 items individually 
and provided complete details, including the price, 
established by contemporary book dealers or, failing 
that, by my own expert evaluation. I set up tables in 
the family room of our home on Oak Lane, and all 
the books and materials were attractively displayed. 
Maggie Kopp, then curator of the Victorian and 
Edwardian Collection, came up for an inspection 
tour. The library purchased my Haggard collection 
for my price of $16,000. The second page of my cat- 
alog notes, 


While the total estimated value of this collec- 
tion is but the sum of all the individual titles, I 
estimate that the collective value of the entire 
offering carries a premium of at least 130%, a 
premium that will not burden the evaluation.’ 


Sir H. Rider Haggard’s most famous book is prob- 
ably King Solomons Mines, closely followed by She. 
The preface of my catalog has this to say about She: 


In 1946... my father, who had wide reading 
tastes, suggested that I read She... . I checked 
out a copy at the Provo Public Library. It was 
in the spring of the year, and I was a junior 





3. John Taylor, Sir H. Rider Haggard Collection Catalog, 2011. 


at BYU High School and studying for final 
exams. Notwithstanding, I climbed into my 
bunk bed—on a school night—and began to 
read She. 

Rider Haggard wrote She in an incredibly 
short time. Of this he writes in his autobiog- 
raphy, The Days of My Life: ‘... the whole 
romance was completed in a little over six 
weeks. Moreover, it was never rewritten, and 
the manuscript carries but few corrections. 
The fact is that it was written at white heat, 
almost without rest...’ 


And that is how I read it, in a white heat, read- 
ing through the night to the end of the story. 
Thad no idea at that time, that She is consid- 
ered to be, quoting Wikipedia, *. . . one of the 
classics of imaginative literature and with 83 
million copies sold by 1965, it is one of the 
best-selling books of all time. 


That was the beginning of my love-affair with 
Haggard 8s novels, though I did not begin to 
collect his works until many years later. 


I cannot resist telling of Professor Alfred Tella, 
who wrote an article for the Haggard Journal of the 
Rider Haggard Society in December 2000. His arti- 
cle opens thus: 


With the rise of feminism and the women § lib- 
eration movement came the interdisciplinary 
field of inquiry known as Women’ Studies. It 
was perhaps inevitable that gender-oriented 
academics would set their sights on H. Rider 
Haggard.’ 


Professor Tella then shares with his readers a brief 
analysis and quotations from four Women’s Studies 
articles that are richly anatomical and too offensive 
to quote here. 





4 Wikipedia, s.v. “H. Rider Haggard.” 

5 Haggard Journal, Rider Haggard Society, Professor Alfred 
Tella, December 2000. Journal copy included in John Taylor’s 
Haggard Collection, in H. B. Lee Library Special Collections. 
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One... quotation from Patricia Murphy, in “The 
Gendering of History in She,” Studies in English 
Literature 1500-1900, is worth examining. In my 
judgment this is unsurpassed idiocy. I wonder what 
Haggard would have thought to read: 


Part of the ideological force unleashed in She 
derives from a complex subtext that reflects 
the Victorian valorization of history. Inte- 
gral to the novels condemnation of the New 
Woman is a gendered opposition defined by 
historical acuity or apathy. An attentiveness 
to history is firmly gendered masculine and 
unequivocally validated over a corresponding 
lack of historical sensibility, evidenced in the 
character of She, through this subtle binarism 
pervading the text. She's frantic attempt to 
privilege male historicity over female ahisto- 
ricity represents the most insistent example of 
a labyrinthine series of binaries that further 
the novel's ideological work in condemning 
the New Woman. Linking these binaries are 
the temporal underpinnings they share for the 
linear time of history associated with the mas- 
culine civilizing mission is valorized over the 
procreativity, natural rhythms, and infinitude. 
This essentialist distinction . . . reflects the 
Victorian mindset in a century marked by an 


overwhelming interest in time. ””° 


Somewhere along the way, I developed an inter- 
est in Samuel Johnson, one of the most interesting 
figures in English literature. Of him, Wikipedia says, 


Samuel Johnson... , often referred to as 

Dr. Johnson, was an English writer who made 
lasting contributions to English literature as 

a poet, playwright, essayist, moralist, literary 
critic, biographer, editor, and lexicographer.’ 





6 Patricia Murphy, “The Gendering of History in She,” Stud- 
ies in English Literature, 1500-1900 39, no. 4 (Autumn 1999): 
747-7172. 

7 Wikipedia, s.v. “Samuel Johnson” 


Without much effort, books about Johnson seemed 
to arrive on my bookshelves until I had quite a collec- 
tion. Special Collections had many of the same items 
and were not much interested except in ten small vol- 
umes I will mention below that they wanted to cher- 
ry-pick, but I didn’t want to sever these from the 
collection. I asked Matt Holland, president of Utah 
Valley University, whether their library would be 
interested, and he put me in touch with their librar- 
ian. I put together a six- or seven-page illustrated 
catalog describing twelve titles that covered twen- 
ty-four volumes and sixteen newspaper articles or 
other documents. Their library designers came up 
with a very nice bookplate to be inserted in each vol- 
ume. I estimated the value of this collection to be 
$1,505, to which I added a collection premium of 33 
percent for a grand total of $2,000. I took an uncon- 
tested tax write-off for this amount. 

My catalog notes, “While this collection focuses 
on Samuel Johnson, the figure of James Boswell 
looms large in the books in this collection. Without 
Boswell, the great observer, master of minuscule 
details and boundless energy as a diarist, Johnson 
would never have achieved such historical great- 
ness. Without Johnson, Boswell might be remem- 
bered as a minor literary figure and roisterer, instead 
of the author of the most famous biography in the 
English language.’””® 

The collection included ten volumes of essays: 
four by Johnson (Zhe Rambler and The Idler), three 
by Alexander Chalmers (The Observer), and three 
by Vicesimus Knox (Winter Evenings). How did I 
acquire these? Sometime in the 1970s while explor- 
ing the basement of an old Cincinnati bookstore, 
I found a pile of interesting volumes. They were 
approximately 4/4" wide and 6/4" tall and originally 
were bound in full tan calf with attractive labels on 
the spine that, after this long lapse of time, I can’t 
describe. Externally they were in very bad shape with 
many boards completely detached. On the other hand, 





8 John Taylor, Johnson Collection Catalog. 


the contents were all but perfect and obviously never 
read. Despite having been printed in 1823, the pages, 
though lightly tinted, were almost free from foxing. 
I don’t know whether I purchased all or a selection, 
but I purchased at least ten. Shortly thereafter I sent 
them to a schoolteacher in Grove City, Ohio, who in 
his spare time was also the proprietor of J. T. Burson 
& Sons Bookbinders. My recollection is that I gave 
him free reign to bind them according to his plea- 
sure, and the results were very nice. The ten books 
are now quarter-bound in black calf with colorful 
boards wrapped in (simulated) hand-marbled paper. 
Titles are gold stamped on the spines. This project 
did not warrant being put into the hands of a more 
expensive antiquarian bookbinder. These ten vol- 
umes were the ones that Special Collections wanted 
to cherry-pick out of the Boswell and Johnson group 
I'd offered. 

Four of the ten (The Rambler and The Idler) were 
written by Johnson. Sir Leslie Stephen (1832-1904), 
English author, critic, historian, biographer, and 
mountaineer, who was married to Thackeray’s daugh- 
ter Minnie and was father of Virginia Woolf by a sec- 
ond marriage, amusingly said in Hours in a Library, 
“We must in candor admit that the Rambler has the 
one unpardonable fault: it is unreadable.” 

I fear that I made a dreadful mistake in donat- 
ing my Boswell-Johnson collection to UVU. Too 
late I discovered that UVU has nothing like BYU’s 
Special Collections, and I fear that this fine group 
of books I'd so carefully collected and cataloged 
went straight onto the shelves for general circula- 
tion. I’ve been afraid to find out! 

When we sold our home on Oak Lane and moved 
to the condo where we now live, I arranged for 
wall-to-wall and floor-to-ceiling bookshelves to be 
installed on one wall of my new office, but this would 
accommodate only a tithe of the books that had been 
moved. After extracting the books I wanted to save, 


9 Leslie Stephen, Hours in a Library, Volume II (London: The 
Folio Society, 1991), 8. 
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I laid out a thousand or two on the garage floor of 
the condo and invited Jacques d’Emal, collection 
management librarian at UVU, to take them all, 
which he did. The sequela (a medical term that is not 
quite apt here but that I like) of this action provides 
long-term sorrow, for time and time again I need a 
particular book as a resource and go to pluck it off 
my shelf only to realize that it was one of those I’ve 
given away. I want to mention the significant help 
of my brother, George, when I was selecting which 
books to place on the shelves in my new study and 
those that had to go up to the garage floor and thence 
to UVU. We started with box after box filled with 
hundreds of books on the floor of my office. George 
helped me unpack and examine the books one by 
one. He was both realistic and merciless in forcing 
me to give up hundreds of books I’d purchased over 
five decades, each one having been selected with 
delight and satisfaction. His help was invaluable. 

My work as an ex—book collector is far from 
over. In fact, when tempted by an unusual offering 
from Folio or a magazine or newspaper review, I 
still buy an occasional book. I am also negotiating 
with the BYU library the donation of some valuable 
books I have withheld. As to the several thousand 
that will be left behind, I want my sons to take any 
number of books they may fancy, then my grand- 
children are welcome to step up, then my brother, 
George, can have all he wishes. After that, it will 
be a free-for-all. I'd like the BYU library to take 
away anything they might like. Perhaps the Provo 
City Library might be asked in. After that, I say to 
give the dregs to Deseret Industries. There are quite 
a number of books I’d like to take with me to the 
hereafter, but I guess that is not allowed. 


The Friends of the Library Board 
Over a period of many years, I have contributed lots 
of books and cash to the BYU library, and I seem 
to have established myself as a true friend. 

About 2005, the university librarian, Randy Olsen, 
invited me to become a member of the library’s board 
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of friends. There were semiannual meetings and lots 
of hoopla, but it was always very interesting. In 
2011 I was asked to serve as chair of the board and 
continued in that position until 2015. I was on the 
board under the regimes of four successive univer- 
sity librarians, Randy Olsen, Julene Butler, Scott 
Duvall, and finally Jennifer Paustenbaugh. I used 
my time at each semiannual meeting to provide a 
short discourse on some topic I thought would be 
of interest. Brad Westwood, chair of Special Col- 
lections—until he left the library—was very help- 
ful. One year he produced an archival-quality copy 
of the letter Maxfield Parrish had written to me, 
beautifully mounted, for each member of the board. 
I also arranged for Professor Lael J. Woodbury to 
narrate Parrish’s letter. Lael was dean of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts and Communications, and he had a 
thrilling speaking voice. Another time, Scott Duvall 
asked me to make a presentation on the topic “What 
role can a library of books play in this electronic 
age?” I had a lot of fun with that because the library 
helped by digitizing illustrations I wanted to project. 
The library also let me borrow an ancient clay tab- 
let marked with Sumerian cuneiform writing, which 
could be passed hand to hand. 

Here is a sample of my remarks at another 
meeting: 


In 1933, when I was five, we moved to a home 
my father built on the foothills to the east. 

His was the first house built there in modern 
times. There were no conveniences of any sort. 
Garbage collection was still about 30 years in 
the future. Our daily newspapers were piled 
up on the dirt floor of an unused basement 
room. When I was about seven, my father 
directed me to carry this enormous cache of 
about 3000 newspapers upstairs and to the 
front of the house where he would take them 
away to the dump. This was a huge task for 

a little kid with poor work habits, and it took 
several days. 


But a wonderful thing happened! I discov- 
ered the colorful Sunday comics section of the 
Provo Daily Herald and the Deseret News. 
Such wonders of which I’d never dreamed. 

It is now 80 years later, and I still remember 
discovering Buck Rogers and a strip involving 
giant robots with magnetic feet walking up the 
vertical walls of iron buildings, and of Wilma, 
and Dr. Huer, and Killer Kane. Then came 
Flash Gordon, Brick Bradford, and a host of 
other later strips, such as Li’l Abner, Terry and 
the Pirates, Tarzan, and Prince Valiant. And in 
these later days, Peanuts, Calvin & Hobbes, 
Dilbert, and Doonesbury. Al Capps Li’l Abner 
and Milton Caniff’s Terry and the Pirates have 
been memorialized by postage stamps issued 
by the United States Post Office.’”'° 


Then I went on to provide a brief illustrated lec- 
ture showing how contemporary comic strips have 
the power to preach a very short but powerful ser- 
mon where many words might be necessary in a 
speech. An appropriate comic strip can give us a les- 
son in pithiness. 

I concluded by telling that over the years, when- 
ever I have spied a cartoon or comic that delighted 
me, I would laminate it and thrust it into a drawer 
that at that time contained about 250 such items. 
I randomly distributed all of these into individual 
envelopes and gave one to each board member. 

Though I continued on the board, my term as 
chair came to an end on October 22, 2015. Because 
my remarks on that occasion are highly relevant to 
my life, I will reproduce them below. 


My dear friends, I have had the great honor 
of serving as Chair of this Board for about 
four years. I’ve had the opportunity of work- 
ing with outstanding University Librarians, 
Randy Olsen, Julene Butler, Scott Duvall, and 
Jennifer Paustenbaugh. At that time Anita 
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Farnsworth was Chair, followed by Lisa 
Wheatley and I felt honored to follow in their 
footsteps. Now Chelle Jenkins will take the 
Chair and she has every gift to provide out- 
standing leadership. Thank you for the chance 
I have had to get to know all of you, whom I 
appreciate and love, and that’s all I have to 
say about that. 
May I call your attention to the word ”bot- 
tom,” which has many definitions but the one 
I like signifies that a situation, organization, 
or individual is grounded, solid, reliable. This 
great Library has ’bottom,” although some of 
us who have been privileged to visit the cata- 
combs and dungeons in floor after floor below 
ground might wonder if there is any bottom 
down there. 


One time an eminent scholar—some say 
Bertrand Russell—gave a public lecture on 
astronomy. He described how the earth orbits 
the sun, and how the sun in turn orbits the 
center of a vast collection of stars called our 
galaxy. At the end of the lecture, an elderly 
lady at the back of the hall stood up and said, 
“What you have told us young man, is rub- 
bish! The world is a flat plate, resting on the 
back of a giant turtle.” The lecturer with a 
superior smile then said, “Ifso, Madam, what 
is the turtle standing on?’” She replied, “You 
are a devilish clever young man, very clever, 
but its turtles all the way down! 


Some of you may remember that one of my 
strong interests has been the life and works 

of English novelist Anthony Trollope, truly a 
man of ’bottom.” After being a collector of 
his writings for more than 45 years, I donated 
a large and valuable library to Special Collec- 
tions about II years ago. At that time, I was 
invited to give two lectures on my experiences 
with this author, once in the Larsen Room, 
and once in the Library auditorium, which 
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was great fun for me. The title of my lecture 


d 


was, “Welcome Back, Anthony Trollope.’ 


As I bow out as Chair, I'd like to revisit Trol- 
lope, who surprisingly is becoming more pop- 
ular, and indeed more relevant today, than any 
time since his death in 1883. In 1974, PBS's 
Masterpiece Theater mounted a 26-episode 
dramatization of Trollope s six Parliamen- 

tary novels, as The Pallisers. This was mag- 
nificently staged. The production values were 
at least equal to the recent Downton Abbey 
series. Masterpiece Theater has also presented 
lavish multi-episode productions of The War- 
den and Barchester Towers, He Knew He 

was Right, and The Way We Live Now. This 
places Trollope in the same pantheon as Thac- 
keray, George Eliot, Jane Austen, and Charles 
Dickens, all of whom have had novels fea- 
tured by PBS, that were enjoyed by millions 
of viewers. In previous times critics relegated 
Trollope to the second tier of great English 
novelists. No more, he is now in the first rank. 


Adam Gopnik is a very prolific staff writer for 
the New Yorker magazine. In May he wrote: 
“Trollope Trending: Why he’ still the novelist 
of the way we live now.” His five-page essay 
presents a sweeping view of Trollope as an 
author, the times in which he lived and wrote, 
and why his novels are highly relevant today. 
I have provided each of you a copy of Gop- 
nik, and hope you will take the time to read it 
before you retire for the night. 


Just one week ago today, Gopnik was guest 
speaker at the ”2015 Annual Lecture of The 
Trollope Society,” in New York City. 


The culminating work in Trollope 8 six Par- 
liamentary or so-called Palliser novels was 
The Duke’s Children, published in 1880. For 
various reasons the publisher demanded that 
Trollope trim the novel to three parts rather 
than the four originally planned. Reluctantly 
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Trollope agreed and cut 65,000 words, over 
22% of the manuscript. Thus, the novel, 

as satisfying as it is, is not the complete 
novel Trollope envisioned. The manuscript 
languished in Yale University s Beinecke 
Library until the past decade when a group 
of researchers labored to restore all the lost 
material. Led by Professor Steven Amar- 


nick, the book restored to unity was published 


this year by The Folio Society in a beautiful 
and expensive edition. The book is bound in 


Indian goatskin with green canvas sides, gold 
blocking, gilded top edge, hand-marbled end- 


papers, and a limitation page numbered by 
hand. A companion volume documents every 
single word of change. 1,980 copies were 


printed. A special set fully leather-bound with 


22-karat gold lettering and other augmenta- 
tions is priced at $330. I display a copy here, 
but it is not the most expensive version. 


I might add that while I gave Special Collec- 


tions my Trollope Library consisting of many 
hundreds of items, I have retained for my own 


comfort a number of choice items which the 


Library might receive after my demise. I gave 
my son John, Jr. a set of Trollope s novels and 


other works consisting of more than half a 


hundred, the first complete set of Trollope ever 


published, thanks to the Trollope Society. 
My first encounter with Anthony Trollope 


was thus: I had been reading my way through 
Oxford's World Classics in the pocket format. 


In 1969, I was about out of authors except 


for a long list of titles by Anthony Trollope, of 
whom I had never heard. So, I took a chance 

and ordered a few titles. They changed my life. 
Fortunately, I took up The Warden, published 


in 1855, the first of the Barsetshire Series. [ 
am dead serious when I say that I read the 


first page and was hooked. I will pass around 


that very copy and I have read it four times, 


including last August. I take pleasure in giv- 
ing each of you a copy of The Warden. Who 
knows, one or two of you may actually read it. 


Catherine and I are just now viewing BBC's 
The Barchester Chronicles, which collapses 
The Warden and Barchester Towers into a lit- 
tle over six hours of wonderful entertainment. 


Iam now done, except to leave you with a 

quote from Groucho Marx, who was not only 
a great entertainer, but also a true and origi- 
nal wit. He said: “I find television to be very 
educating. Every time somebody turns on the 
set, I go in the other room and read a book."! 


Eight and One Half Years in the 
Amazing, Superlative, Incredibly 
Equipped BYU Family History 
Library 
Over many years I made a few efforts to get involved 
in genealogical research. Back in the day when it 
was de rigueur, | filled out my four-generation sheets 
and made some further efforts to contribute to fam- 
ily research, but it was more or less futeless. (Don’t 
look this word up. It’s my own word, a combina- 
tion of “futile” and “useless.” It is not in the dic- 
tionary but ought to be!) I made a few trips to the 
Genealogical Society of Utah in Salt Lake City and 
printed endless sheets. When we served on Temple 
Square, I took advantage of the opportunity to visit 
nearby resource sites. A few times I dropped into the 
BYU Family History Library, but no one there could 
help me. My efforts were crippled by the unfocused 

manner of my searches. 

When I was released from service on the stake 
high council, I sought refuge by volunteering to serve 
as a missionary at the BYU Family History Library 
and was accepted and set apart. Missionaries were 
expected to serve a four-hour shift two days per 
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week. I negotiated to work an eight-hour shift each 
Wednesday from eight in the morning till five in the 
afternoon and continued on that schedule for more 
than eight years. 

In those early days, the training provided was 
very rudimentary. There was very little in the way 
of formal training. This situation changed dramat- 
ically over the years, and today the pedagogy is 
incredibly rich. Missionaries using the current train- 
ing resources learn in weeks what it took me years 
to master. During the past decade, the Church has 
thrown great technical resources into the develop- 
ment of FamilySearch in all its aspects. 

One of my neighbors and friends is a renowned 
genealogical expert. James Tanner’s earlier career 
was as a trial attorney in Arizona, but he veered into 
genealogy and is now a leading figure on the world 
scene. He is in the forefront of teaching and training 
others in the methodology of genealogical research. 
He and others have assisted in the creation of the 
BYU Family History Library YouTube channel that 
now hosts about five hundred instructional videos. 
James is an incredibly prolific writer. He maintains 
three blogs devoted to genealogical topics and posts 
one or more almost every day. He began to post his 
presentations in 2008. By 2020 Genealogy’s Star 
has had 5,798 entries; Rejoice, and Be Exceeding 
Glad... , 1,990 entries; and Walking Arizona, 4,514 
entries. He dictates into a program that translates 
the spoken word into print, seemingly without much 
editing. Each post is a remarkably lucid presentation 
of a quality that would have required anyone else to 
have slaved over the post for days. I asked James 
to provide me with a short account of the changes 
experienced by the Family History Library over the 
past ten years. Here is his report: 


BYU% Family History Library is part of the 
larger Harold B. Lee Library. It was one of 
the Church’ first Family History Centers and 
was established in 1964. It was seeded” 
with the library of the defunct Utah County 
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Genealogical Historical Society, as well as a 
catalog of the materials in the main genealog- 
ical library in Salt Lake City. The original col- 
lections have been continuously augmented. 
During the last ten years the main expansion 
has been driven by technological changes. In 
2017, FamilySearch, the genealogical suc- 
cessor to the Genealogical Society of Utah, 
discontinued its microfilm circulation services. 
As a result, the BYU Family History Library 
more than doubled the number of its micro- 
film holdings. This supplemented the tremen- 
dous expansion of online resources acquired 
by the library over the years. In addition, the 
Library continued to upgrade its very substan- 
tial investment in electronic equipment such 
as microfilm scanners, large scale scanners, 
computers and other valuable additions. The 
Library also began an outreach program of 
regular classes and online webinars.'” 


James Tanner has been helpful in enabling me 
to capsulize some important historical aspects: The 
purpose undergirding genealogical research is to pro- 
vide names to the temples of the Church so that proxy 
ordinances can be performed for our dead ancestors. 
Over the years, the process of name submission has 
been subject to many changes. About 1942, the sub- 
missions were consolidated into family group sheets. 
The Church introduced FamilySearch in 1990. In 
1993, FamilySearch implemented TempleReady, 
a CD-based system for clearing and submitting 
names to the temples. TempleReady was moved 
to the internet in the late 1990s. In 2009, Temple- 
Ready was replaced by the online website New 
FamilySearch. New FamilySearch was rolled out 
geographically and was available to all members by 
2012. The next year, an upgraded Family Tree web- 
site became the de facto and sole method for submit- 
ting names to the temples. This submission process 
obviously requires access to a computer and some 
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computer skills. This requirement drives patrons to 
the Family History Library for training and assis- 
tance. These skills are now being taught within each 
ward, at least that is the hope and expectation. 

The Family History Library is staffed by BYU 
faculty and professional employees during the hours 
of operation from early morning until late in the eve- 
ning. Every shift is prefaced by a prayer meeting, 
which is very convivial. It is also a training meeting 
where new developments or new intellectual assets 
are presented and discussed. 

I found my eight-year service in the Family 
History Library to be one of the most satisfying 
experiences of my life, and I formed long-lasting 
friendships and bonds with many fellow missionar- 
ies. My concurrent involvement with many friends 
and acquaintances in the main library organization 
was also very satisfying. 

Not long after I began my service, a new feature 
was added to FamilySearch, a “Memories” page. 
Initially I disdained this feature, thinking that it 
turned serious genealogical research into a travesty 
that would deflect family effort from searching out 
their deceased ancestors into piddling with mere 
scrapbooking. I certainly had to eat crow, because 
I became an early victim of this transition. Though 
the main focus of serving in the library is to help 
patrons who wander in searching for assistance, 
there is plenty of time available for pursuing one’s 
own research and interests. I became fascinated by 
the opportunity to provide documentation about 
my progenitors and collateral relatives and have 
spent many hours writing and loading this infor- 
mation into the “Memories” files, where it can be 
read today. A list of such persons and their unique 
identification numbers is found on pages 51. 

Here is a good example. My cousin Joneen 
Matsen has the only surviving documents of our 
great-aunt Rhoda Celestia Nash. I was privileged to 
review all this material and posted much informa- 
tion about her life to her “Memories” site. Among 
her treasures was a published sheet of music that 


contained her original words and score. The song 
was titled “In Rose Leaf Time.” The sentimental 
words were pleasing, but I could make nothing of the 
music. Lynn Anne’s daughter CarolLynn Gregson is 
a very accomplished pianist and teacher, and I asked 
her to help with this matter. Her daughter Chelsea 
Schreyer has a lovely voice, and I recorded the two 
of them playing and singing “In Rose Leaf Time.” It 
turned out to be a very pretty melody. I ported the 
recording to Aunt Lessie’s “Memories,” attached to 
her FamilySearch genealogical record, where it can 
be seen and heard by anyone who has access and 
wishes to log in. 

After more than eight years of service in the Fam- 
ily History Library, I asked to be released because I 
wanted to turn my attention to working on my per- 
sonal history. The environment and equipment in 
the library were so conducive to that project that I 
continued to show up every Wednesday morning to 
work until late afternoon on my history. I contin- 
ued this routine until the virus pandemic closed the 
library in the spring of 2020. 


The Oldest Cubmaster in the 
Church? 


Sometime after my release from the High Coun- 
cil, Bishop Brian Santiago of the Sixth Ward looked 
over his congregation, fixed his eyes on me, and, 
as he told me, was struck by inspiration: “There is 
my new Cubmaster.” Acting accordingly, he called 
me in and asked for my acceptance. To say I was 
caught off guard is an understatement. I’d had no 
truck with Cubbing since David was a small boy, 
even then only marginally. Not only that, my inter- 
est in the subject was indiscernible. Brian was per- 
suasive, and I could not say no. 

The former Cubmaster, David Hart, a very orga- 
nized BYU professor, thoughtfully prepared a dos- 
sier, which was very helpful on the one hand and 
totally distressing on the other as I read about all 
the leadership requirements; upcoming events such as 
the famous Pinewood Derby; monthly pack meetings; 


summer camp; Arrow of Light presentations; adult 
training requirements; staffing; monthly training 
meetings; a myriad of awards; tracking achieve- 
ments; and monitoring age-related movement from 
Bobcat to Wolf to Bear to Webelos to Eleven-Year- 
Old Scout status. David’s document was filled with 
information that filled me with dread at the myriad of 
detail that would be required of me, and I was totally 
ignorant and at sea. | remember when shortly after 
I'd been called, one of my Cubs achieved Arrow 
of Light status and this required a big ceremony. 
I asked a woman in another ward who was sup- 
posed to be an expert to conduct this ceremony, and 
I thought it was a lame event. I vowed to do better. 
It took some time for me to get on top of this 
program, but I was methodical and in not too long 
had things organized to my satisfaction. I cannot 
function without having some organizational struc- 
ture, and I developed a register of all the Cubs that 
included their names, ages and birthdays, ranks, par- 
ents’ names and addresses, telephone numbers, etc. 
I'd been informed that maintaining order at pack 
meetings was difficult because attending families usu- 
ally brought younger children. I brought that under 
control by having a tight agenda for each meeting 
and a good program. I also made sure that every 
Cub had an assignment at the pack meeting. I kept 
in constant touch with parents. In short order we had 
no ill manners or discipline problems whatsoever. 
When we had large gatherings, such as at the Pine- 
wood Derby, I had a cadre of mothers assigned spe- 
cifically to maintain order, and it worked beautifully. 
One aspect of Cubbing that I found distasteful 
was that the National Scout Organization (BSA) was 
overloaded with professionals who had nothing to 
do but write endlessly detailed books and manuals 
filled with minutiae that was maddening. I stayed 
with the broader aspects of the program but carved 
out my own approach that I found more satisfying 
and more suitable to the boys in our program. Other 
aspects that were distasteful were the simply endless 
need for handbooks and supplementary publications, 
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a program of awards that required detailed atten- 
tion to each boy’s status, and the badges, med- 
als, and other gear that had to be awarded at each 
Cub pack meeting. I’d have been defeated by this 
busywork except for a wonderful asset, dropped 
from heaven as it seemed. A ward member, Lynn 
Astle, had a great deal of experience in Cub Scouts, 
and he took over the bookkeeping aspect of our 
program and made endless trips to the store at our 
local council headquarters to purchase the needed 
achievement items (“‘tin,” as I called it). This con- 
stant expenditure made the Cub Scout program one 
of the ward’s most expensive budget items. 

I tried to make our monthly pack meetings inter- 
esting for the boys as well as for their parents and 
other members of their families, so we had a jam- 
packed agenda. At one pack meeting, I made a pre- 
sentation about a hen’s egg, a marvelous creation. 
Another time I brought in a new shirt. The boys 
examined it and tried to guess the length of the cot- 
ton thread necessary to weave a shirt (seven miles). 
I invited Bishop Santiago to introduce one of the Y’s 
top football players to the boys. Once my brother, 
George, came and gave a lecture dressed in the rega- 
lia of Lord Baden-Powell, founder of the Boy Scout 
movement. Once the Air Force ROTC unit came in 
to demonstrate parade maneuvers. Our Pinewood 
Derby and other events were highly acclaimed. 

I believe that against all odds our Cub Scout pro- 
gram was a success. At least I was told so again and 
again by the parents of the many boys who passed 
through the ranks during the two or three years I 
served as Cubmaster. At eighty-seven was I the old- 
est Cubmaster in the Church? I do not know this to 
be a fact, but at least I have never heard of one that 
was older. I continued to serve as Cubmaster until 
about September of 2014, when we were selling our 
house on Oak Lane and in the throes of trying to find 
a new home. 

If I did not greatly enjoy my years as Cubmas- 
ter, at least I found them satisfying. Nevertheless, it 
was a relief to be released. My relief did not endure, 
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because once ensconced in the Ninth Ward, I was 
soon called to be ward clerk; out of the frying pan 
and into the fire! 


On the Move! 


We loved our home on Oak Lane, but with the pass- 
ing of the years, we began to experience some diffi- 
culties. Our steep driveway with a compound curve 
was treacherous in the winter, and snow removal 
was getting more and more hazardous. Yard work, 
always very time-consuming, was requiring more 
and more of me as our oaks, planted beds, and 
shrubs grew larger, shed more leaves, and required 
constant pruning. Our very steep yard grew more 
precarious, and as I tried to maintain my footing 
on slippery, muddy slopes while operating electric 
pruning shears, I was always as nervous as the pro- 
verbial cat on a hot tin roof. It was equally difficult 
for Catherine, who actually had a very bad fall on 
that steep hill and broke her pelvis in two places. 
It was terribly painful for her and required several 
months in a rehab center to recover. 

We began to feel some urgency about finding 
a new home. Finding a suitable home was a chal- 
lenge because we did not want to leave the hills 
where my father had first built a home in 1933. Our 
attention had long been drawn to a condominium 
development along the hillside just below us. The 
Rock Canyon Temple Estates had been built about 
1990. This was a very popular development, and 
units were rarely on the market. We visited one that 
was owned by Jim Wilson, whose wife, ReVoe, had 
recently passed away. We thought the condo had 
possibilities, but we were not seriously interested at 
that time. Within a year or two later, we knew we had 
to make a move. In the meantime, Jim Wilson had 
died in December of 2012. It’s not necessary to dis- 
cuss the problems here, but his home was seriously 
embarrassed by two mortgages, and his six children 
did not wish to take on the financial burden, so they 
simply emptied the condo, walked out the door, and 
abandoned the property. The result was that some 


unknown financial institution took ownership, and 
it was suddenly off the market. A few months later, 
piqued by curiosity, we went to the front door and 
found to our surprise that it was unlocked. Presump- 
tuously, we entered. It was a mess. The Wilson fam- 
ily had left household possessions strewn around the 
floor. We opened the large Sub-Zero refrigerator and 
saw to our dismay that food had been left inside to 
spoil and rot. 

By this time, we were seriously interested in the 
possibility of buying this condo, but to our frustra- 
tion and despite great efforts, we could not find any- 
one who could respond to our interest in the property. 
At one point we hired a lawyer to look into it, with- 
out success. We also engaged a prominent real estate 
broker, who was able to find the bank that owned the 
house, but he was unable to crack the nut either. 

While we were looking for a possible property, 
including trying to learn the status of the Wilson 
condo, we decided to put our home on the mar- 
ket with a firm intention of making it a private sale 
rather than using a real estate broker. This strategy 
had worked for us in Cincinnati. At this point we 
started to lose control of the situation. One evening 
our doorbell rang, and there stood a very pleas- 
ant young woman with red hair. Heather Parry and 
her husband, Andrew, and their three children were 
moving from California, and she had been sent up 
on a scouting expedition to find a house. She knew 
someone in the Sixth Ward who’d told her they’d 
heard that “maybe” the Taylor home might be going 
on the market. We invited her in, and she knew at 
once that she had found her new home. So, we had 
a buyer even before we put the house on the market. 
This situation was getting uncomfortable, because 
our own search for a home was stumbling. 

We were at that point very anxious to buy the 
Wilson condo, but we were making no progress. I’d 
written letters to the bank expressing our strong 
interest but could not even get a reply. Finally, the real 
estate broker we had looking out for us announced 
that he had made the essential contacts and would 


be able to help us make the buy. We knew that prop- 
erties in this category were often advertised among 
the legal notices in the newspapers and auctioned off 
at sheriff’s sales. Catherine and I read the Daily Her- 
ald \egal notices every day for months. One night she 
cried aloud, “Here it is!”” The Wilson condo was being 
auctioned off in ten days, on September 3, 2014. 

Our broker told us, “Not to worry, I have fore- 
stalled that sale. That condo will not be auctioned off.” 

Despite this confident counsel, we were too wor- 
ried and nervous to accept it, and that turned out 
to be lucky for us. We showed up at the American 
Fork courthouse bright and early on the morning of 
the auction with a $20,000 cashier’s check in hand, 
which was the admission price to the party. There 
were twenty or thirty buyers on hand, which did 
not bode well, because the price of the condo could 
become jacked up way above our ability to buy. We 
were elated to find that every person there was after a 
different property and we were the only bidders for 
the Wilson condo. Consequently, we did not have 
to bid at all but purchased the condo for exactly the 
price the bank needed to cover their loss. I had to 
return the next day with a check for the total cost of 
the condo, less the $20,000 already on deposit. We 
were amazed at our good fortune, because we knew 
that there were others interested in the condo, but 
they had not been following as closely as we. I esti- 
mated that our purchase price was about 30 percent 
less than the actual market value. We were elated to 
say the least. 

Our troubles were not yet over, because we were 
in negotiations with the Parrys, who wanted to pur- 
chase our home on Oak Lane. Once a price was 
agreed upon, we had to wait while Andrew and 
Heather worked out their financing. This task took 
several months, and the sale was not consummated 
until December 2. 

For a three-month period, we were in something 
of a plight. We were the owners of two homes: one 
that we were trying to sell and one that was needing 
a lot of help before we could move in. 
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One seemingly small problem actually required 
a great deal of effort. The bank that took custodian- 
ship of the condo after Jim Wilson’s death employed 
some service group that monitored the place to ensure 
that the utilities were turned off and that no damage 
would occur during the vacancy. We were pleased 
that the furnace, air conditioner, water heater, and so 
forth had been examined regularly, but the service 
group had placed labels everywhere on the equip- 
ment and even on the exterior doors and windows. 
These labels were affixed with glue that was imper- 
vious to any solvent we tried, and it took many hours 
of work to scrape them off with small tools and even 
thumbnails. Not too long after, we had to replace the 
water heater and add a small water-softening unit. 


The Eccentric Condo 
Construction of Rock Canyon Temple Estates began 
in 1990, the same year we moved into our new home 
on Oak Lane. Jim and ReVoe Wilson were the origi- 
nal purchasers of their one-story condo with an unfin- 
ished basement. They made all the decisions about 
the decorative appointments. The white tile behind 
the stove top presented a kitschy pastoral scene with a 
little cottage, garden, and cute little people. The same 
theme and artistry was continued in overhead wall- 
paper. We hated it. The architect had placed the fire- 
place far right of center in the family room, and it was 
surrounded by knobbly stones. We hated that too. 
The family room, dining room, and bathroom were 
carpeted with a light green carpet in good condition. 

Jim Wilson was an entrepreneur who’d owned 
a few small manufacturing companies and was a 
hands-on person with a lot of skills. He finished the 
lower level of the condo and did a very nice job, 
even adding crown moldings. Upstairs were a liv- 
ing room, family room, master bedroom, kitchen, 
bathroom, utility room, and a small guest bathroom. 
Downstairs he’d added an office, two bedrooms, 
a bathroom, a workshop adjacent to the furnace 
room, and an unfinished room with fabric walls 
ReVoe used as a sewing room. All told, the condo 
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contained about 4,200 square feet. We had down- 
sized into a home that was slightly larger than the 
one we were leaving. 

I characterized the condo as “eccentric” due to Jim 
Wilson’s unusual handling of wiring in the lower 
level and garage. It was long before we solved what 
switches controlled which ceiling lights and wall out- 
lets. There were many other eccentricities. There 
was a large exhaust duct and fan from the basement 
workshop into the garage. Upstairs there was an odd 
vent from the utility room into the garage. The high 
garage ceiling was festooned with wooden struc- 
tures and pulleys. We believed that he’d arranged 
this setup to lift the top of an expensive sports car 
he’d purchased after his wife died. He’d done all 
the plumbing in the basement, and a large panel in 
the workshop contained an elaborate array of plastic 
pipes and shutoff valves with a myriad of red and 
blue plastic pipes stretching out across the unfinished 
ceiling and disappearing into the walls. The floors 
throughout the basement were carpeted with an 
inexpensive high-pile yellow-brown carpet. Nearly 
all the rooms in the basement had walls lined with 
inexpensive bookshelves from The Home Depot. It 
was bewildering contemplating all the changes we 
needed to make before we could call this place home. 

Before detailing some of the major changes we 
initiated as quickly as possible, I must mention 
the astounding assistance we received from Ken 
Kartchner, my aunt Ruth’s oldest son. Ken is one of 
the most unusual men I’ve ever known, and to detail 
all his personal attributes would require a book in 
itself. My cousin Ken and his wife, Marianne, have 
become dear friends. Ken is a civil engineer who has 
built water treatment plants all over the earth, and 
his practical skills are unfathomed. If some problem 
seems unsolvable, Ken will find a way. Beyond that, 
Ken is one of the most giving, generous souls I’ve 
ever known. Fully aware of our difficulties in fig- 
uring out how to get the condo ready, Ken stepped 
in and directed our efforts with dramatic effective- 
ness. Moreover, he spent uncounted hours actually 


working on solving many of our problems in con- 
nection with both plumbing and electrical issues 
throughout the house. Even to this day, six years 
later, we still call him for help, which he gener- 
ously provides. He hung chandeliers, heavy pic- 
ture frames, and all our new exterior lamps. He set 
up our washing machine and dryer. He removed all 
the overhead nonsense in the ceiling of the garage. 
Nothing was beyond the scope of his skill or will- 
ingness to help. 

Ill give an early example. We were unsure what 
do about the heavy cabinets that were fastened to 
the walls in the basement rooms. We thought some 
of them might be moved to turn the workshop into 
a storage room. Ken knew just what to do. After 
detaching the many cabinets from the walls and 
enlisting some neighborhood manpower under his 
direction, we moved them all into the workshop, 
and he carefully crafted them all together. In sum, 
three walls of this room are now lined with shelves, 
a combined length of twenty-seven feet ranging in 
height from five feet to seven feet. These walls are 
now completely filled with storage boxes neatly con- 
taining all our welfare storage food supplies and all 
our unused crockery, crystal, dishes, kitchen uten- 
sils, and appliances. Jim Wilson had installed other 
shelves and cupboards and a table with a small 
built-in sink in his workshop. There was plenty of 
space in the middle of the room for my three-and-a- 
half-by-six-foot drafting table, and this is now our 
established work room. 

I must also mention the significant help provided 
by my brother, George. I’ll never forget the many 
hours that he spent removing wallpaper in the guest 
bathroom and in the kitchen and his support in so 
many other ways. He helped move my books to the 
condo and provided invaluable help in sorting, dis- 
posing, and shelving the books. Further, George is 
always on the spot when I need assistance. 

In the three months between buying the condo 
and moving in, we really worked hard to accomplish 
the blizzard of tasks required. Many of these tasks 


spilled over into the months following. Ill address 
a few, but they are not in chronological order. All 
the green carpets were removed. Ken took a large 
portion and installed it on the stairs and lower level 
of his mother’s nearby home. Having removed the 
carpet from the master bathroom, we had a white 
tile floor installed. Having removed the carpet from 
the living room, we had a new oak floor installed 
and finished. We removed the fabric from ReVoe’s 
unfinished sewing room and had new walls and anew 
ceiling installed. Stan Barlow and his boys installed 
window frames and doors, and voila! We had a third 
bedroom in the basement. 

Brent Petersen installed our Chinese folding 
screen on the high wall over the stairs. No one 
else could have done it. We contracted the move of 
the fireplace to the center of the wall in the fam- 
ily room and had a gas fireplace installed. Brent 
Petersen built a fireplace surround and mantel to my 
design. After a long search we found a supplier for 
the desired black marble hearth. We found a clever 
woman, who painted the tiles behind the stovetop 
to conceal the kitschy pastoral scene. Stan Barlow 
reframed the kitchen for the installation of new 
appliances, including a new KitchenAid refriger- 
ator to replace the Sub-Zero, which was virtually 
destroyed by the thoughtless Wilson children. We 
contracted with an excellent BYU painter to repaint 
the entire interior of the home. We carpeted the fam- 
ily room, bedroom, and staircase. We added interior 
wooden shutters to all the windows. We contracted 
with Barlow’s Wood Classics to remove the trash 
compactor from the kitchen and rebuild much of the 
cabinetry. They also built a fine bookcase and cab- 
inets to fill a niche that also houses our electronics 
in a corner of the family room. Barlow’s also built 
a wall-to-wall, floor-to-ceiling bookcase along two 
walls of my new office. 

There was a small patio on the west side of the 
condo with a fence too short to provide privacy. Stan 
Barlow’s boys installed a matching post, extended 
the fence, and added a gate to give us a relatively 
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secluded patio. Also, the front of a major slab of 
concrete on the floor of the patio had dropped six or 
more inches. I found a concrete “lifter,” and he came 
with a truck, drilled a hole, pumped in a yard or two 
of concrete, and lifted it into place. Ken installed 
some additional shelving in the garage. The interior 
of the garage was painted. 

There are many more details that could be added, 
but that’s all I care to say about it. 

Came moving day. Instead of calling on a long-es- 
tablished mover, I foolishly called in another group 
I thought would do a good job. But they were a little 
short of barely adequate, and some stuff was poorly 
set up or carelessly handled. We had to do a lot of 
work ourselves to get comfortable. Actually, as any- 
one who has moved well knows, it takes weeks, 
months, and years to get sorted out and comfortable. 

To complete my comments about our move from 
Oak Lane to Rock Canyon Temple Estates, let me 
summarize Catherine’s feelings and mine. We feel 
very blessed and very grateful to our Heavenly 
Father for the help we received. We moved abso- 
lutely in the “nick of time.” The remarkable tim- 
ing of finding a buyer for our home, conjoined with 
being able to buy our condo just when we needed 
it, was nothing short of a miracle. Ken Kartchner’s 
availability and support at just the right time was a 
great blessing. If there was ever a demonstration of 
D&C 90:24, we experienced it when we decided it 
was time to move. In the six years we have lived in 
this condo, we have constantly expressed our grat- 
itude to the Lord, because our physical powers and 
agility have declined with our advancing age. We 
are comfortable and totally happy with our move to 
this place. 


The Very, Very Olde Ward Clerk 


We were joyous to find a new home near the 
foothills so dear to me. We were also happy to con- 
tinue to attend services in the Hillside Chapel. It had 
been designed by my cousin John Markham, who 
had designed our home on Oak Lane, and was both 
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comfortable and beautiful. We were sad, though, 
that even though we only moved about a thousand 
feet, we were no longer in the Sixth Ward, but in 
the Ninth. Our new bishop was Paul Alan Cox. Paul 
is absolutely one of a kind. First, he is a brilliant 
scientist, an ethnobotanist who searches for new 
medicines by studying and learning from traditional 
healers in the Pacific and Southeast Asia. Paul is 
director of Brain Chemistry Labs in Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming. He is also a warm and kindly friend, a 
great teacher, and a raconteur of note. 

We were just getting acquainted with our new 
neighbors and friends in the Ninth Ward, when I was 
shocked beyond measure. Bishop Cox invited me 
into his office and called me to be his new ward clerk. 
In my long career of church service, I’d appointed 
stake clerks and executive secretaries, but I’d never 
served as a clerk. I’d been secretary in the YMMIA 
a few times, last in the Manhattan Ward in 1955 and 
1956. I remembered that my dad, after having been 
a bishop, was called to be ward clerk later in his life. 
Of course, I could not say no, and thus began a very 
interesting experience. 

The Ninth Ward bishopric was unique. The first 
counselor, Mike Esplin, was a former bishop. The 
second counselor, David Morgan, was a former 
bishop. The executive secretary, Gil Jarvie, was a for- 
mer bishop. The ward clerk (me) had never served as 
a bishop, but I’d been a stake president. There was a 
huge amount of wisdom and experience in that group. 
I too was often invited to share my views, though 
I was careful to stay within my bounds as clerk. 
I take delight in noting that this was a very jovial 
group, and we all enjoyed one another’s company. 
Bishop Cox was something of an iconoclast and had 
the ability to see things from a different and useful 
perspective but was also very careful to respect the 
views and policies of the stake president and Gen- 
eral Authorities. Apparently, there were many seri- 
ous challenges and situations he had to deal with in 
our ward that he did not wish to share, which stance 


was absolutely correct. He often said that his was a 
“Noah’s Ark Ward”—two of everything. 

I will not recount the many interesting situa- 
tions and opportunities I encountered while serving 
as ward clerk for about three years. I was released 
when Bishop Cox’s term of service ended. I labored 
under a severe handicap, though, to my dismay. 
All my life, at least after the third grade, I have 
prided myself on my ability to print, or even write 
cursively, in a neat and pleasing hand. In the third 
grade, Mrs. Fisher told me that if I didn’t improve 
my writing, I’d never see the fourth grade. I began 
to print more legibly immediately. Anyhow, I’ve 
always been able to take good and legible notes. No 
more. Whether due to neurological or other disor- 
ders, I am now unable to take notes legibly except 
with deliberate care. This was a great handicap as 
ward clerk, because I could not take notes rapidly 
with any legibility. Ten minutes later I couldn’t even 
understand my own notes. I was saved because Paul 
Cox always had his agendas made up by Gil Jarvie, 
his executive secretary. Gil was extremely speedy 
with his computer and very accurate, so his agendas 
were always top-notch. There were many Sundays 
when he was out of town, and I would have to keep 
notes, then feed them to him for the preparation of 
the next week’s agendas. I always managed to pull 
through. There were, of course, many other duties 
pertaining to the ward clerk’s assignments that I was 
able to fulfill capably. Bishop Cox always expressed 
satisfaction with the performance of my duties. As 
an aside, I have been the Cox family home teach- 
er-cum-minister for at least five years. 


In Which | Confess My 
Genealogical Indiscretions 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints has 
a rather firm policy that requires individuals who 
submit names for proxy ordinances to submit names 
of individuals with whom they have a familial rela- 
tionship. Although this policy is doctrinal, there is 
latitude for discretion in certain circumstances. Not 


too many years ago, the supply of names available 
to the temples for proxy ordinance work was out- 
stripped by the pace of performance of that work. 
To bulk up the supply of names, the Stake Record 
Extraction program was inaugurated, and members 
generated hundreds of thousands of names from pub- 
lic records. Ordinances were then performed in the 
temples by members who had no relationship what- 
ever to the cards they were holding. And of course, 
this is true today when members perform proxy ordi- 
nances for names they are provided at the temple. 

I confess that when I first began my almost 
decade-long service in the BYU Family History 
Library, there were times when I did not fully follow 
the submission policy. A few times, the name of an 
old friend or acquaintance would come to mind, 
and I felt a special urgency to act on their behalf if 
I was satisfied that there was no one else that could 
do it for them. I don’t remember all of these, but a 
few come to mind. Lewis A. Holman became a good 
friend during my days at Columbia. I established 
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his antecedents, confirmed his death, and personally 
did his work. My great-grandmother was a Holman. 
While any relationship was tenuous, it provided some 
comfort. Bob Binning was a classmate in the sev- 
enth grade at Lincoln Junior High in Orem. His father 
came here from afar to help build the Geneva Steel 
mill. I did the research and performed the ordinances 
on his behalf. I did the same for Hugh Jolley, a class- 
mate at BY High whose circumstances were unusual. 

Early on, I had the romantic idea that I would like 
to perform the work for Anthony Trollope, one of my 
great heroes. I spent an inordinate amount of time 
researching the Trollope family and did perform the 
ordinance work because at that time there was no 
indication that it had ever been accomplished. Later, 
as more and more information was centralized, I 
found to my disgust and disappointment that Antho- 
ny’s work had been performed time and time again 
in past years. One of the faults yet to be fully cor- 
rected is the duplication of effort that has been rife 
in FamilySearch and its antecedent versions. None- 
theless, I was proud of my effort on his behalf and 
without regret. I will recount one more most unusual 
genealogical indiscretion, in which I was leveraged 
from the great beyond during a four-year period. 
And then I firmly agree that I will never more stray 
from the rule governing submissions! 


How | Became a Pawn of Mabel 

Alvarez, Who Was Dead 
In November 1996, the Museum of Art at BYU 
opened a major exhibition called Independent Spir- 
its: Women Painters of the American West, 1890— 
1945, organized by the Autry Museum of Western 
Heritage (now the Autry Museum of the American 
West) in Los Angeles. 

A splendid catalog accompanied the exhibi- 
tion. The catalog had been created by Dr. Patricia 
Trenton, exhibition curator. She was present at the 
Provo opening to participate in a one-day conference 
and to make a presentation at a museum reception 
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that evening. Following her interesting presenta- 
tion, I had an opportunity to visit with her briefly 
during her signing of catalogs. I have a signed copy. 

In speaking of the cover of the catalog, a self-por- 
trait by Los Angeles artist Mabel Alvarez, Dr. Tren- 
ton mentioned that the original plan had been to 
use a different painting on the cover. However, 
during the process of mocking up the catalog, peo- 
ple doing the designing or press work insisted on 
the Alvarez painting and carried the day. Dr. Tren- 
ton commented that the Alvarez portrait was “very 
seductive.” Indeed. 

As I eventually discovered, the perfection of this 
self-portrait was acknowledged when it received the 
California Federation of Women’s Club prize for 
the best figure painting in an exhibit in Los Angeles 
in 1923. 

In “Essay IIT” of the catalog, The Adventuresome, 
the Eccentrics, and the Dreamers: Women Modern- 
ists of Southern California, Alvarez is identified as 
among a group of progressive Southern California 
women artists during the period from 1910 to World 
War II.'? The sketchy information provided by the 
catalog seemed insufficient. I did learn from it that 
as a young person, she lived in Hawaii, where her 
father was physician to the family of the king. Later 
she appears in Los Angeles. She never married. The 
bold self-portrait claimed my attention and made me 
want to learn more about this strong-faced yet fem- 
inine person wearing a broad-brimmed flowered hat 
and an enigmatic expression. 

Catherine and I served a mission on Temple 
Square in 1997. During spare hours in the family his- 
tory library in the Joseph Smith Memorial Build- 
ing, I pored through the 1920 census records of 
Los Angeles. Eventually I struck gold, finding that 
in 1920 on West Twenty-Fifth Street, Luis F. Alvarez, 
sixty-seven, born in Spain, headed a family consisting 





13 Tene Susan Fort, “Essay III.” In Independent Spirits: Women 
Painters of the American West, 1890-1945, ed. Patricia Trenton 
(Berkeley: Autry Museum of Western Heritage/University of Cal- 
ifornia Press, 1995), 75-105. 
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Mabel Alvarez. Formal photo portrait. How striking this would 
have been in color! 


of his wife, Clementine, age fifty-one, born in Min- 
nesota; daughter Florence, age twenty-nine, born in 
Hawaii; and daughter Mabel, age twenty-seven, 
born in Hawaii. 

By this time, I had an anxiety, a strong feeling 
that I had been singled out, even against my will, to 
do temple work for this family. But I needed birth 
and death dates. 

For two years I searched Social Security and other 
government records for vital data, but I was blocked 
at every turn. Luis and Clementine were not in the 
Social Security system. Florence had married and 
could not be traced. Mabel’s records were hope- 
lessly confused. 

Then little by little, the pieces began to come 
together. Mabel was not of an obscure family. Her 
father was a distinguished physician. Her brother, 
Walter Alvarez, MD, was affiliated with the Mayo 
Clinic and was regarded as one of the world’s lead- 
ing medical diagnosticians. His newspaper column 


ran in hundreds of papers in the 1930s and 1940s. 
I remember as a young person regularly reading 
about medical cases in his interesting newspaper 
articles. Walter’s son, Luis (Mabel’s nephew), was 
a world-famous scientist who won the Nobel Prize 
for physics in 1968. He worked on the Manhattan 
Atomic Bomb Project. In his later days, together 
with his son, geologist Walter Alvarez, he developed 
the hypothesis that an asteroid impact wiped out the 
nonavian dinosaurs. 

In short, Mabel Alvarez was a member of one 
of America’s most distinguished scientific families. 

Still, I could not obtain the factual informa- 
tion I needed. At the time of Mabel’s death—date 
unknown—her personal papers had been deposited 
in the American Archives of Art in California. I dis- 
covered they had been transferred to Washington, 
DC. I corresponded with the Archives of American 
Art, in Washington, and was granted permission to 
examine her private papers. I made a trip to Wash- 
ington specifically for this purpose sometime in 
1998 and spent a full day perusing her journals, pri- 
vate papers, diaries, and other records. Amazingly, I 
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found a document written by her father in his hand- 
writing, dated August 15, 1925, stating that he was 
the attending physician at Mabel’s birth on Novem- 
ber 28, 1891, and that he was thirty-eight at the time. 
He states that his wife, born Clementine R. Setza 
in St. Paul, was twenty-three. From Mabel’s diary I 
obtained death dates for Luis and Clementine, and 
from a note written by a friend and deposited with 
her papers, I learned that Mabel died at 9:58 p.m. 
March 13, 1985. She was ninety-three. 

Thus, a path was opened, and in the month of 
September 2000, Catherine and I performed all the 
ordinances and sealings for Mabel and her father and 
mother. A few months later I performed the ordinance 
work for Walter and Harold, two of Mabel’s brothers. 

Throughout the four-year period of my involve- 
ment with Mabel Alvarez and her family, it had 
been my intention to write what I hoped would be 
an interesting monograph about her life, and I had 
assembled a massive dossier. On completion of the 
temple ordinance work, I totally lost my enthusiasm 
for this task. Clearly, Mabel Alvarez had used me, 
and now I was dismissed. 


Il 


CHAPTER 12 


MY SONS, THEIR CHILDREN, AND 
THEIR CHILDREN’S CHILDREN 


In doing genealogical research of families in a 
bygone era, a good principle to know is that unless 
they were moving across the sea, they would often 
be found in a highly localized area. A trip of twenty 
miles was a long journey. Sons and daughters lived 
next door, and great-grandpa might be nodding in 
his rocking chair by the fireplace. 

Today’s children scatter to the four winds as they 
seek their fortunes wherever their talents and educa- 
tion have taken them. My three sons were born in 
Cincinnati. Did they seek jobs at Kroger, Procter & 
Gamble, Cincinnati Milling Machine, or Taft Stet- 
tinius & Hollister so they could stay in the Midwest? 
No way. They bolted out of town as quickly as they 
could. John is a partner in an appellate law firm in 
Los Angeles. Tom is a senior software engineer in 
Redmond. David is a healthcare product manager in 
Salt Lake City. Their children reside in Colorado, 
Nevada, and Washington. 

In August of 2016, I made arrangements for the 
family to rally at a nice lodge in Whitefish, Mon- 
tana, on the skirts of Glacier National Park. Every- 
one was there except Paige and Chris Evans and their 
two children, Fox and Jane. At that time, they lived 
in Germany, where Chris had a military assignment. 
My granddaughter Allison took a wonderful photo- 
graph of all eighteen of us, as well as a friend of 
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my granddaughter Cat, standing on the steps of the 
lodge, each of us wearing a smile and a blue “Tay- 
lor” tee shirt. 

I am afraid that my travelling days are over, and 
the chance that our far-flung family will ever again 
be all together in one spot is nil. As I have drawn 
to the close of my personal history, I have consid- 
ered the best way to represent all the well-loved and 
beautiful people in my family. I had the bright idea 
of letting them all speak for themselves, so I sent 
the parents a very brief questionnaire and garnered 
information of which I never dreamed. Unlike the 
children of Israel, who lacked straw and complained 
to the pharaoh that they could not make bricks with- 
out it, I have straw aplenty and will now make bricks 
and layup a beautiful family wall. A word of expla- 
nation is necessary here. Each of my children and 
their wives have personal accomplishments and 
achievements—too many to mention. I don’t want 
to fall into the trap of trying to describe or list enco- 
miums or adornments when describing my close 
family members. I will leave it to others when gild- 
ing the lily is warranted. Earlier in my history I have 
a chapter describing my sons in great detail. 

John Arthur Taylor Jr. was born in 1958, so he 
is now sixty-two. I have a difficult time getting 
my mind wrapped around the idea that the little 
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A Taylor family gathering in Whitefish, Montana, in 2016. Everyone is present except Paige and Chris Evans, who were still in Germany. 
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Cat, David, Natalie, and John Jr. 


tyke who sobbed, only yesterday, while I reuphol- 
stered Grandma Helen’s living room couch is now 
transitioning out of middle age. John filled a mis- 
sion in Arizona, returning in 1979. After graduat- 
ing from college in 1982, he obtained his JD degree 
from Harvard Law School in 1985. John was thirty 
when he met and fell for Californian Natalie Lei- 
lani Smith, born May 1961. Natalie graduated from 
BYU in 1985. They married in the Salt Lake Tem- 
ple in December 1989. John is highly regarded in 
his profession. He is a partner at Horvitz & Levy 
LLP, a major appellate law firm in California. 

I asked each spouse to describe the other in just 
a sentence or two. The results are revealing. Natalie 
says of John, 


He is highly intelligent, hard-working, 
completely dependable, and faithful in 
everything he commits to. He is kind and 
generous and has a good sense of humor 
(with a high ‘irony quotient’). 





In turn, John says of his wife, 


Natalie is one of the kindest people I’ve ever 
known. She lives by the spirit, has a tremen- 
dous amount of faith, is extremely persistent, 
loves solving puzzles, and can fix almost 
anything. 


They have two children: Catherine Alexandra (Cat), 
born in February 1995, and Daniel Pearson, born 
in January 1998. Cat graduated from UC Davis in 
2017 and is now a third-year medical student at 
the University of Cincinnati College of Medicine. 
Her parents say that Cat is an achiever with a tre- 
mendous amount of self-discipline who works very 
hard to achieve her goals, shows charity to others, 
has great common sense, is a wonderful cook, is 
completely loyal to her friends, and is not afraid to 
try new things. Daniel filled a mission in the Loui- 
siana Baton Rouge Mission and is now a computer 
science student at BYU. His parents say he inher- 
ited his mother’s kind nature and never says a mean 
word about anyone, is likewise persistent in solving 


problems, has “clever fingers” (is very careful and 
competent when fixing things), is really smart, has 
an extraordinary memory, and is very funny. 


Thomas Henry Taylor was born in August 1959, so 
he is now sixty-one and also edging out of middle 
age. The US Census says middle age is the years 
from fifty-five to sixty-five. Tommy was such an 
engaging little tyke; I am amazed whenever we are 
together these days to see he has become this large 
person with hair now sprinkled with gray. Speak- 
ing of size, it is interesting that my three sons 
and the three sons of Catherine’s sister Patricia 
(David, Steven, and Michael Wright) when stand- 
ing together are all the same height, plus or minus 
one-half inch of six feet. Tom served a mission in 
Bangkok, Thailand, returning in 1981. After grad- 
uating from BYU with a degree in computer sci- 
ence in 1983, he continued and received his MS 
degree in 1985. When he was twenty-three, he mar- 
ried Carolyn Warner, born in May 1962, daughter 
of my good friend Professor Ted Warner, a fellow 
Bricker. They were married in the Provo Temple in 
April 1983. Carolyn turned twenty-one two weeks 
after their marriage. She graduated from BYU in 
1985 when she was nine months pregnant with 
their first child, Paige Catherine. Tom has worked 
at various times for almost every major computer 
company, including Apple, Adobe, and Microsoft. 
He is currently a senior software engineer with 
Google. 

Carolyn, asked to describe Tom in one or two 
sentences, says, “Jack, and master of all trades. He is 
always very quick to apologize and is a very good lis- 
tener.” As I have detailed in my earlier chapter about 
my children, Tom’s involvement with and mastery 
of electronics, mechanics, and cabinetry is legendary. 
Throughout his forty-year career, he has ridden his 
bike to work, averaging about five thousand miles per 
year. Tom is economical in describing Carolyn, but 
how wonderful are the words he does write: “She is 
the nicest person you will ever know.” 
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Carolyn and Tom. 


Tom and Carolyn have three children and have 
provided a capsule description of each: 

“Paige is extremely creative and talented.” 

“Eric is a peacemaker and wonderful father-’ 

“Allison knows the true meaning of ministering to 
others.” 

I will have more to say about each when I report 
on their marriages. 


David Pearson Taylor was born in January 1974 to 
a forty-three-year-old mother and forty-six-year-old 
father. He was born fifteen years later than Tom, 
our last child prior to David. David was a great sur- 
prise and has been a wonderful blessing to all our 
family. He filled a mission in Roseville, California, 
in 1993. He graduated from BYU in 1998 with a 
degree in economics. David met Anissa Olson, born 
in September 1974, at BYU their freshman year, 
and they dated off and on for several years. Anissa 
graduated from BYU in 1996 and then served a 
mission in Nashville, Tennessee. They married in the 
Salt Lake Temple in June 2000. Subsequently David 
obtained an MS in medical informatics in 2003 from 
the University of Utah and then later returned in 
2011 to finish a PhD in the same field. David has 
worked in various medical informatics roles in Mas- 
sachusetts, Oregon, and Utah, including at Partners 
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HealthCare and General Electric. Currently David is 
a group product manager with Intermountain Health- 
care in Salt Lake City. After raising three children, 
Anissa has been attending Westminster College 
and just graduated with an MAT (master of arts in 
teaching) degree. She obtained a contract to teach 
kindergarten in the Twin Peaks Elementary School 
beginning in September 2020. 

Anissa says David is a top-notch father and hus- 
band, always supporting the kids’ and her interests. 
“He’s good at fixing stuff and has artistic talent. He 
is steady in his faith and loves the Lord.” In turn, 
David says, “Anissa is bright, determined, and works 
incredibly hard to keep everything going smoothly 
for the family’s schooling and activities. She is a 
delicious cook and makes our home beautiful. She 
really cares about helping others.” 

Their son, Benjamin Pearson, born in March 
2003, just turned seventeen. Leah Violet, born in 
April 2007, is thirteen. She is named Violet after her 
great-grandmother on her mom’s side, Violet Murray 
Dix, but it is interesting that her great-grandmother 





Ben, Anissa, David, Naomi, and Leah Taylor. 


Violet Deseret Nash Johnson has that name also. 
Naomi Helen, born in May 2013, just turned seven. 
Their son, Ben, is mechanically inclined and is 
highly involved with every sort of sport vehicle. 
He has been successful in buying and selling cars 
and trucks for his own use. He is a cross-country 
runner and endurance mountain biker. Ben is a good 
student and works hard to achieve good grades. My 
own observation is that he is highly intelligent and 
well informed far beyond his years. Leah is strong- 
willed and successful in achieving her goals. When 
she tackles a project, she pursues it single-mindedly. 
She is an excellent baker and cook. Leah is very 
sharp and has a wonderful vocabulary as the result of 
her wide-ranging reading. David says Leah has read 
more books in her thirteen years than he will read in 
his lifetime. Her parents describe Naomi as a little 
girl with a kind and loving heart. She is always up for 
an adventure. She is very creative with paint, card- 
board, and her glue gun. My own observation is that 
she has surprisingly mature artistic ability I expect 


will carry her very far if her interest continues. 
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Shipboard on our trip to Alaska, celebrating our 50th wedding anniversary, August 2006. Anissa was expecting and could not accompany us. 
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Paige, Fox, Jane, and Chris Evans. 


Among my three sons, thus far only Tom has chil- 
dren who are married. I am pleased to provide a short 
portrayal of the families of Paige, Eric, and Allison. 

Paige Catherine Taylor was born in May 1985. 
She graduated from BYU in December 2007 with a 
degree in art education. She was courted by Chris- 
topher Neil Evans (born August 1985). Chris served 
in the Philippines Tacloban Mission, returning in 
2006. He graduated from BYU in 2009 and received 
a DDS from the University of Southern California 
in 2013 and served as a captain in the US Army for 
five years, ending in 2018. He is a partner in a den- 
tal practice in Littleton, Colorado. Clever Paige is 
a signature designer with American Crafts. They 
were married in the Nauvoo Illinois Temple in May 
2007, which fulfilled one of Paige’s ambitions. It 
was a big deal because twenty-one members of the 
Taylor and Evans families flew to Nauvoo to partic- 
ipate. Paige color coordinated a photo taken on the 
temple steps, and all the gentlemen wore pink ties. 
Chris says Paige is “talented, creative, artistic, deter- 
mined, caring, kind, and loving.” Paige knows Chris 
is “hands-on, involved, thoughtful, and oh so smart.” 
The Evanses have two children: Fox Thomas, who 
will turn ten in October 2020, and Jane Catherine 





(another coup for my wife!), who was just baptized 
in July 2020. Fox is “intelligent, creative, curious.” 
Jane is “independent, artistic, and caring.” 

Eric Warner Taylor was born in June 1988. I was 
deeply pleased by the arrival of my first grandson, 
and I have never been disappointed. Eric served a 
mission in Oaxaca (Wah-haak-kah), Mexico, return- 
ing in 2009. Eric graduated from BYU in 2012. He 
was a business major with an emphasis on finance. 
Eric met Tanya Jean Stokke, born in March 1988, 
when they were in their junior year of high school, 
but they were only friends at first. They didn’t start 
dating until after Eric’s mission. Tanya graduated 
from the University of Washington in 2011 with a 
BA degree in communications. They were married 
in the Seattle Washington Temple in June 2011. Eric 
had been an avid video game player, and perhaps 
that was useful in his obtaining an excellent position 
with Microsoft in Seattle. Currently he is a senior 
product manager. 

Eric and Tanya have two children: Zoe Jean, born 
in October 2015, and Wes Arthur, born in April 2018. 
Eric telephoned me as soon as Wes Arthur’s name had 
been selected, for he knew I would be very pleased 
that at last there would be another Arthur among my 
descendants! Zoe’s parents don’t enhance her name 
by placing two dots over the “o,” the umlaut signify- 
ing a shift in the sound, but I like it. 





Eric, Zoe, Tanya, and Wes Taylor. 


Tanya says that Eric’s outstanding trait is that he 
strives to do whatever he can to bring happiness to 
the people he loves. Eric’s opinion of Tanya is very 
sweet. He says that she has a super ability to relate 
to others and uses that gift to help others. She also 
has a goofy side, which makes her family happy. I 
have an informed opinion about Tanya: she is highly 
creative and tireless in working with her children. 
She has another gift: it is not possible to take a bad 
photograph of her. Eric and Tanya say of Zoe that 
she has a wonderful imagination that she expresses 
creatively and artistically. Wes Arthur is infatuated 
with all motorized vehicles and in the exploration of 
his environment. It appears that he may be a lot like 
his grandfather Tom. 

Allison Celestia Taylor (Allie) was born in May 
1993. My mother, Celestia, was elated when Tom 
and Carolyn’s third child was named Celestia. As I 
noted when I described my mother’s life, there are a 
number of others “upstream” in our family who have 
that beautiful name. Allison graduated from BYU 
Idaho in December of 2013. She is very talented and 
majored in graphic design. Allison is slender and 
lithe. I used to call her “Stretch,” which nickname 
she enjoyed. She met Tate William Litchfield (born 
in July 1989) in college. Tate served a mission in 
the Costa Rica San Jose Mission, returning in 2010. 
He graduated from BYU Idaho in July 2013. He 
majored in political science. Before I met Tate, I'd 
heard of Allison’s interest in him. 

Once I asked her, “Are you serious about this 
fellow? Do you think you would ever marry him?” 

She looked pensive and thoughtful. Then after 
a long pause she said, “I’d be surprised if I didn’t.” 

Tate is redheaded, which is grand; we can’t have 
too many of those in our family. He is an avid, semi- 
professional bike rider. They married in the Seattle 
Washington Temple in April 2013. They reside in 
Henderson, Nevada, in a home very near his par- 
ents. Tate is a real estate investor. Until her children 
required her time, Allison had several art-related 
jobs she could pursue while living at home. Daisy 
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Tate, Jude, Daisy, and Allison Litchfield. 


Marie was born in July 2017. Jude William was 
born in March 2020. 

Tate says of his wife, “Allison is the kindest and 
most generous person I know. She is utterly selfless, 
and always puts her family first.” Allison says Tate 
is a hard worker and extremely disciplined. “‘He is 
a very involved dad, and I love watching how he 
teaches our kids about the world around them.” 
I can add a personal observation. Several times 
Catherine and I have observed Tate playing with 
three-year-old Daisy. There is total involvement, 
and it is a pleasure to watch. 

Daisy’s parents say of her, “She is a curious little 
girl who loves exploring and meeting people. She 
has a passion for life and wants to share her hap- 
piness.” At this time, Jude is only six months old, 
but he appears to be a careful observer and loves 
attention from Daisy. Catherine and I have noted 
that Jude is very happy, smiles a lot, is generally 
calm, and seldom cries. 

That’s a grand troupe of folks we have collected 
in sixty-four years of marriage—twenty-three in all to 
date. Will there be more? Good heavens, I hope so! 


ial 


CHAPTER 13 


IN FINE 


n the second page of this history, it is noted 
Onn I formally began writing on May 30, 2001, 
almost twenty years ago. There were written bits 
and pieces of my history that had been gathering 
dust most of my life, and many of these have been 
included on the Mark Twain schema that chrono- 
logical order should not get in the way of a good 
story. In looking over my history to review the over- 
all content, I see that I have included some chutzpa- 
dik tales. If your Yiddish lexicon is not handy, I’m 
saying that in certain places I may have shown too 
much chutzpah—impudence, impertinence, auda- 
ciousness, and overconfidence. 

Then there is the question of veracity. I have 
done my very best to be accurate in my description 
of the events, people, and circumstances of my life. 
Have I made mistakes? Of course. If I knew what 
they were, I would correct them. There is solace in 
a thought penned by Anthony Trollope: “But then, 
again, there is this safety, that let the story be ever so 
mistold—let the fiction be ever so removed from the 
truth, no critic ... can convict the narrator of error.””! 
Why is there comfort in this thought? Because all 
those who could contradict my memories are dead. 





1 Anthony Trollope, Phineas Finn: The Irish Member (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1916; copyright 1893), 41. 
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In this summing-up, I intend to be brief, but if 
any members of my family have been able to read 
my history to the end, I have some parting words. 
Over a long life—I will be ninety-three in a few 
weeks—I have attended many funerals and read the 
obituaries of well-loved relatives and good friends. 
My observation is that no matter how successful or 
accomplished or admired or loved a person may be, 
relatives and friends quickly adapt themselves to the 
loss of those individuals. Our lives are in a stream 
that flows rapidly out to the sea. Then there is the 
proverbial vision of a still pond into which a pebble 
is tossed. A splash, a concentric ripple or two, then 
all is placid once again. But this is not sad; it is the 
way of life. We who are alive today are the apex of 
a thousand generations that have preceded us. I am 
totally reconciled to the thought that a year or two 
after my death, I will be long forgot except by my 
children and grandchildren. Perhaps that’s the rea- 
son why I like the idea of writing my history. Who 
knows? Maybe years from now some curious per- 
son will pull my book off a shelf and take a look. 

So much for immortality! 

For obvious reasons, there are people who have 
lost their faith—if they ever had any—and they are 
renouncing their membership in the Church. In many 
instances their departures are passive, not militant. 


Some feel the Church is not relevant in their lives. 
Others have spent too much time reading or listen- 
ing to the persuasive ideas of the foes of the Church. 
This seems so sad, to think of the hardships and 
sacrifices made by forebears and then to see their 
descendants giving up the Church without any sig- 
nificant regret. Yet how different the results would 
be if these young people would balance their lives 
by spending as much time reading the Book of 
Mormon as viewing or reading the messages of 
anti-Mormon propagandists. There are many mod- 
em-day Zeezroms among us.” 

Some folks are distressed when a doubt enters 
their minds. Has there ever been a member of the 
Church that has not had a “doubt”? A good strat- 
egy, whenever a plaguy doubt enters your mind, is 
to turn it into a question that can be categorized and 
placed on a mental shelf to be examined when more 
data, such as further revelation, is available. Or per- 
haps a question should be held in obeyance until we 
leave this life and we can ask someone in the next 
world for an answer. 

I rejoice to have had goodly parents. Their reli- 
gion was not preached but taught. Early on many 
Sunday mornings, regardless of the hour I reached 
home the previous night, my father would throw 
open my bedroom door and call, “Merry nights make 
sad days! Get up!” Then we would go to Church as 
a family. My own sons may recall my using that 
approach during their early years. I often added 
words from a favorite quatrain from the Persian 
poet Omar Khayyam: “AWAKE! for Morning in the 
Bowl of Night Has flung the Stone that puts the 
Stars to Flight: And Lo! the Hunter of the East has 
caught The Sultan’s Turret in a Noose of Light.’ No 


2 Alma 10:13-32; 11:21. 

3 Quote is the First Quatrain in the First Edition (1859) of 
Omar Khayyam, Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, ed. G. F. Maine, 
trans. Edward Fitzgerald (London: Collins Clear-Type Press, New 
Edition 1947). This book was a gift in 1950 from Alma Schro- 
eder and Jo Sawyer in South Africa. Since that time, I have had it 
rebound in dark blue leather and hand-marbled paper. It is by far, 
the most beautiful book in my library. 
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doubt my sons found this ritual annoying, as does 
Catherine when I use it on her. 

Ihave loved a wonderful woman, Catherine Sarah 
Pearson, my wife and the mother of my children. 
In 1948, Patriarch Parley William Madsen (father 
of Arch Madsen, later my bishop and friend) gave 
me a blessing. The blessing promised that in due 
time I would choose one to be my companion and 
helpmate who would see as I see and do as I do. 
Catherine and I have had our share of marital adjust- 
ments, but through all, we have had minds that are 
closely attuned. On innumerable occasions through- 
out sixty-four years, one will speak and find the 
other about to give utterance to the same thought. 
We are bonded by loyalty and trust. We have had 
three sons, wonderful daughters-in-law, and a flock 
of grandchildren and great-grandchildren of whom 
we are inordinately proud. 

I have had many opportunities in my life to render 
service. I have been a stake president; I have served 
on two high councils. I have filled four missions: one 
in South Africa, one in the Provo Missionary Train- 
ing Center, one on Temple Square, and one in the 
BYU Family History Library. I have been an ordi- 
nance worker in the temple. However, my testimony 
is not based on service, but on six abiding principles: 

1. The knowledge that God the Father is over all 

2. The eternal nature of the spirit of man 

3. The eternal bond of family relationships, 
properly sealed 

4. The knowledge that I am a son of God the 
Eternal Father, created in His image, with 
unlimited but not yet realized potential 

5. The knowledge that Jesus Christ is my elder 
brother, that he is my Redeemer, and that I 
worship Him 

6. The privilege of sustaining during my lifetime 
eleven great men as living prophets of God: 
Heber J. Grant, George Albert Smith, David 
O. McKay, Joseph Fielding Smith, Harold 
B. Lee, Spencer W. Kimball, Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, Howard W. Hunter, Gordon B. Hinckley, 
Thomas S. Monson, and Russell M. Nelson 
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I have known six of those men personally because 
they were quarterly conference visitors to the Cin- 
cinnati Ohio Stake when they were members of the 
Quorum of the Twelve. 

At the end of a long life, I thank my Heavenly 
Father for an exciting and fulfilling mortal expe- 
rience. I have received far more than I have any 





John and Catherine at Niagara Falls. 


reason to believe I have deserved. I look forward 
with the hope that we shall all rejoice together in 
a kingdom far kinder and happier than the one in 
which we now live. 

My motto throughout all my mature years has 
been “I will have a little fun, every day.” 

And I did. 
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John and Catherine at the Nauvoo Temple on Paige and Chriss 
wedding day. At her direction all the gentlemen wore pink ties. 
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CHAPTER 14 


ADDENDUM 


The GI Bill of Rights and 
Edgar Allan Poe’s Gold Bug 


There couldn’t possibly be a connection, right? Well, 
maybe one that is highly tangential. 

In an early chapter when I wrote of attending 
the Columbia Business School, I failed to mention 
that I could not have done so without the wonderful 
benefits I obtained because I was a veteran of the 
Korean War. 

In 1944 the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act was 
created to help veterans of WW II obtain low-inter- 
est mortgages, and receive stipends covering tuition 
and expenses for vets attending college and trade 
schools. This popular GI Bill was later extended to 
cover veterans of subsequent service. 

Thus, I qualified to receive a substantial pay- 
ment during each month I attended graduate school. 
Research does not yield the amount of my monthly 
stipend, but it did not fully cover my education. I 
still had to negotiate a student loan, and obtain part- 
time campus employment, but that great veteran 
boon made all the difference. 

After graduation, accepting employment with The 
Procter & Gamble Company, moving to Cincinnati, 
marriage, and selling down, I was not yet through 
with the GI Bill. There was still a residual amount 
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of my entitlement, and I found a wonderful way to 
drain the balance. The Cincinnati Art Museum had 
long before acquired an art instruction department 
spun off by the University of Cincinnati in 1884, and 
it continued as the Museum Art Academy until 1998 
when it became an independent accredited art school. 

There were many classes available to the com- 
munity during the day and evening and on Saturdays, 
for students of all ages, and in 1956-1958 I took a 
variety of evening classes including figure drawing 
and some commercial art courses I’ve long forgot. 
However, there was one assignment that has had a 
long-term effect on my life. The assignment was to 
design a personal monogram. The challenge was 
interesting, and I made the most of it. 

And now for Edgar Allan Poe and the Gold Bug. 
Poe wrote a short story in 1843, The Gold Bug, 
which was enormously popular. I’ve encouraged 
many members of my family to read this story, and 
several actually accepted my invitation. At the heart 
of the story is a heavy beetle which may or may 
not be alive and may or may not be solid gold. The 
story also involves a clever cryptogram that cap- 
tured attention. It is a simple substitution puzzle, but 
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very challenging. The methodology and solution are 
provided. 

When I first read this story as a boy, the scarab 
beetle fascinated me, and over the years it was linked 
in my mind with the scarab beetle images imbued in 
Egyptian history and culture. 

When assigned to come up with a personal mono- 
gram, I elected to create an image along the lines of 
the scarab beetle which is divided into three lobes, 
top and two below. After myriad trials I came up with 
a design I found pleasing and drew the final version 


This personal monogram was designed as an assignment in a class at the 
Cincinnati Art Museum in 1968. Actual size. Its design is based on an ide- 
alized version of the Egyptian Scarab Beetle. India ink on a white board. 





This is a greatly enlarged photograph of an Egyptian amulet in 
the form of a scarab beetle. It was given to me by Lee Bartlett, 
who bought it in Egypt. Its actual size is 7s" x 114". 


JOHN ARTHUR TAYLOR 


1342 East 2300 North 
Provo, Utah 84604 
801 373-8603 ¢ j.a.taylor@comcast.net 


John Arthur Taylor 
1342 East 2300 North 
Provo, UT 84604 


Used as a letterhead, mailing label, and business card. 


on a white board with India ink. I show this plate 
in actual size. Subsequently. In reduced size, it has 
served me in many ways for more than sixty years, as 
a letterhead, address label, business card, etc. 

My great friend Gerald Scott, a talented silversmith 
hobbyist, fashioned a pair of cufflinks for me, as a 
gift using that design. I just took a look through my 
little box of treasures and found that beautiful pair 
of links; a wonderful creation, an act of kindness to 
have made them for me. The sad aspect is that I hav- 
en’t had a shirt that needed cufflinks for thirty years. 








This strange object (looking much like a rabbit) is a 
spring-loaded die that makes an intaglio impression 
of my logo on any paper or card surface. 
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Four out of Five 


In August 2010, Provo City’s Covey Center for the 
Arts planned extravagant events focused on Hallow- 
een for October. Some schemer came up with the idea 
of inviting citizens of all ages to submit original sto- 
ries appropriate to Halloween. There would be prizes. 
This contest appealed to me, and I took a few hours 
to come up with a story, which I called “Four out of 
Five,” and I submitted it in the adult category. Eventu- 
ally I received word that I was awarded second place. 
There were no prizes. Nor was there ever an oppor- 
tunity to read the winning story. I was disappointed, 
because my expectations are always high. At the end 
of my tale, there is a neat twist, and in analyzing my 
failure to achieve a first, I came to believe that at least 
one or two of the judges just did not catch its signifi- 
cance. One of the judges did, for by and by my friend 
Laura Wadley, at that time children’s librarian at Pro- 
vo’s public library, revealed that she had been one of 
the judges and though the names were blocked had 
somehow guessed my authorship. Since her retire- 
ment, Laura is the Daily Herald’s book reviewer. 
I gave a copy of the story to the late Doug Thayer, 
former BY High classmate and famous professor 
in the English Department at BYU. He told me, “I see 
you are an ironist.” That was news to me. The story 
follows. Please ponder the last line: “Four out of five.” 


Ralph Waldo Emerson famously said: “Build a 
better mousetrap and the world will beat a path 
to your door.” It’s true. I am the living proof. And 
what has it done for me? Here I am living in isola- 
tion, a renegade, a fugitive, and an outcast, sepa- 
rated from family and friends, far from my native 
home and state. 

You shall hear my sad story, and the hope I have 
of eventual redemption. 

I am extremely well educated, with undergrad- 
uate and graduate degrees in mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering, chemistry, and computer science 


from three prestigious universities. I will not sully 
their reputations by mentioning names. 

My business career, built on scientific exper- 
tise has been highly rewarding, and I am a wealthy 
man. Having achieved financial security, my atten- 
tion turned to thoughts of improving the lives of my 
fellow men. Following my usual practice, I con- 
centrated on the problem with all the powers of my 
intellect. To this inclination I devoted many hours 
of thoughtful consideration. My ambitions were not 
impractical fuzzy “ivory tower,” pseudo-intellectual 
in nature, but focused on a project that would assist 
humanity to solve some age-old problem. 

It came to my mind that in 2007, perfect cli- 
matic and agrarian conditions aligned to unleash 
an unprecedented plague of field mice in Australia. 
There were literally millions of mice, indoors, out 
of doors, everywhere. People were driven almost 
mad. The mice eventually died away, but not all 
of course. From the dawn of man, Mus musculus 
have lived amongst us. They live in our homes, 
our barns, our sheds, and our fields. They gnaw 
holes in our woodwork, chew pieces out of our 
fabrics, and build nests in dark places. They eat 
our food. They are pretty, cunning little creatures, 
but they may also carry typhus, bubonic plague, 
and hantavirus. 

The means by which we control our mouse pop- 
ulations are barbaric. We poison them with Warfarin 
(Coumadin), entrap them with ingenious mechanical 
devices baited with cheese or peanut butter, entice 
them onto sticky pads from which there is no escape, 
and utilize all those other clever devices created by 
those seeking to invent, yes, a “better mousetrap.” 

I knew that I was destined to create, not just a 
better mousetrap, but indeed, the perfect mousetrap! 

Conventional traps are often ineffective. The 
mouse may get the cheese, yet the trap may fail to 
get the mouse. If the mouse is caught, emptying the 


trap is thought by some faint-hearted folks to be a 
terrible deed. 

I applied my past experience and technical know- 
how to the problem. First regarding the bait: I devel- 
oped a very thin, stiff, strong rice paper, folded in 
a unique origami pattern. I impregnated the paper 
with an absolutely irresistible cheese scent using 
a microencapsulation process. The paper sleeve 
was imprinted with an array of lovely flowers to 
speed the little fellow on his way. The artful folding 
enabled a small tab on the top so that a housewife, 
for example, might remove the little paper tunnel or 
tube containing the mouse without touching or see- 
ing him at all. 

When the mouse, irresistibly drawn by the mag- 
nificent odor of the cheese scent impregnated in the 
paper enters the paper tunnel he is then standing on a 
thin metal plate embedded with highly sophisticated 
microscopic circuitry, miniaturized batteries, capac- 
itors, and other details with which I shall not bore 
you. As soon as our mouse is standing anywhere in 
the trap, he is zapped by a blast of high voltage elec- 
tricity which instantly stops his heart, voila, cardiac 
arrest! It is a totally painless execution! When his 
life force is gone, as is instantly known to the cir- 
cuitry, a tiny red diode signals that the paper tube 
may be removed and a new sleeve inserted. This trap 
is clean, easy, neat, and totally effective, for four out 
of every five mice. 

Needless to say, my perfect mousetrap was pat- 
ented in short order and I arranged for production in 
my own factory built just for this purpose. Because 
I utilized circuitry and materials that were minimal 
in cost, I was able to sell my device at an unbeliev- 
ably low price. It was snapped up by the world’s 
largest retail chain and sold in a package of three 
for less than ten dollars. In a short time, my mar- 
velous trap was the ubiquitous countrywide choice 
as well you know. Various eleemosynary societies 
advanced the cause by raising vast sums of money 
and donating my perfect mousetraps without charge 
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to all those who maintained they could not afford 
them, so my device was found in virtually every 
home, tenement, and alley throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 

The consequence to the population of Mus mus- 
culus was devastating. As use of my perfect mouse- 
trap quickly spread due to its unparalleled low cost 
per dead mouse—the replaceable battery was good 
for at least 15 mice, and the disposable paper sleeves 
cost only a few cents each—the mouse population 
throughout the United States, Canada, and Mexico 
dropped precipitously. Moreover, no home in Aus- 
tralia was without half a dozen of my perfect traps. 
It is widely believed that the mouse population was 
reduced by 80% within the first year. 

Alas! It was at this point that my wonderful per- 
fect mousetrap was revealed to have “feet of clay.” 

You will recall my mentioning that four out of 
every five mice that entered my trap never emerged 
alive. Eighty percent became instantly as dead as 
the proverbial dormouse. But what of the one out 
of five (twenty percent) mice that did not experi- 
ence cardiac arrest, and which were not deterred by 
my tremendous lightning bolt? That extraordinary 
mouse backed out of the paper sleeve that was to be 
his coffin, his shroud, and went on his merry way, 
perhaps sneering a little, and maybe even laughing 
aloud, as he realized that life, his joie de vivre had 
been greatly enhanced by his lightning bolt. He had 
instantly been transformed into Super Mouse! 

The lucky one out of approximately every five 
mice could leap vast leaps; he could jump vast 
jumps; he could run rings around any cat. In a short 
time, every cat that attempted his usual tricks with 
a super mouse would be driven to despair. In fact, 
confronted by daring, dashing super mice that hissed 
and spit, cats were driven into deep depressive 
states, even catatonic you might say, and gave up 
their age-old mousing habits. 

You can see what was going to happen. As con- 
ventional mice were quickly eradicated, extinguished, 


the only breeding partners left available were other 
super mice, and in short order a new variety of mouse 
emerged having a total immunity to my perfect trap. 
To add, as one might say, insult to injury, the new gen- 
eration of mice demonstrated that perhaps Jean-Bap- 
tiste Larmarck’s long discredited proposition (that 
learned characteristics may become embedded in the 
genetic makeup of succeeding generations) may not 
be so far off the mark. In any case, all succeeding 
generations of super mice totally avoided any con- 
gress with my traps. They were totally immune to 
any enticement. 

As super mice permeated our country and plagued 
our society, they created problems of overwhelming 
complexity, as you know. It was at this stage, that I 
who had sacrificed my time, my wealth, my genius 
to benefit mankind, was treated with contempt, hostil- 
ity, even cruelty. Not only was I assailed by damning 
words, but also, I was actually pelted with dead cats, 
and even stones. In peril of my life, I abandoned my 
factory, my home, my family, and fled to this remote 
spot. I cannot and will not reveal my exact location 
until I am through with my work. 
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I can tell you that I have established a complete 
laboratory in the heights of the mountains in a remote 
location. An important constituent of my work is 
access to massive amounts of electricity. As you 
are aware, a lightning strike can heat the air to the 
temperature of the surface of the Sun. To make use 
of this free source of amazing and natural power, I 
have mounted a lightning rod of astonishing dimen- 
sions on the peak of a mountain just above the cav- 
ern in which my laboratory is established. 

You will be pleased to be advised, I am sure, 
that my experiments are progressing with amazing 
rapidity and success. Without doubt my progress 
toward a final solution of the super mouse catastro- 
phe is rapidly approaching its climax. I can tell you 
in confidence, that despite the astonishing power of 
super mice to survive any currently known eradica- 
tion methodology; I do indeed have them within my 
grasp. My new, and most amazing mousetrap, if you 
can credit my word, successfully kills four out of 
every five super mice! 
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SAGE 


Recalling my days as a youngster, I lay no claim 
to having had an orderly mind—dquite the contrary. 
But my interests were wide-ranging, and in time I 
learned to focus my attention where it was needed. In 
junior high school I enjoyed inventing blank sched- 
ules to help me organize my complicated school 
life, work life, and class assignments. Remember, I 
started working every afternoon and Saturdays in the 
upholstering shop of Dixon-Taylor-Russell Com- 
pany at the age of thirteen. My first schedules were 
primitive but grew in effectiveness over the years 
as I continued this practice into college, graduate 
school, and beyond. I was constantly inventing new 
formats, striving to come up with a perfect system. 

After joining Procter & Gamble and being called 
into the Cincinnati stake presidency, my life was 
consumed by family responsibilities, appointments, 
and tasks. I continued to develop new schedules and 
came up with successful results but was not satis- 
fied. By then I was almost always wearing a suit 
coat, so I gravitated to small loose-leaf binders that 
could be carried in the right-hand breast pocket. 

Of course, I kept my eye on what was offered 
in the commercial market. One of the best profes- 
sional products was Week-at-a-Glance. Also, the 
old-line company Lefax had a large catalog filled 
with schedules, sheets, logs, and tables developed 
for various professions, and I made use of some of 
them. There was a constant stream of magazine arti- 
cles and books written by efficiency experts offering 
unique approaches to saving time. 

What I thought would be perfect for me was 
coming into view. It was a 64” x 32" page divided 
into the seven days of the week for calendared 
events, accompanied by a separate sheet ruled for 
notations. After a lot of thought, I came up with a 
unique name for my “invention,” IDEX. Even after 


all these years, I rarely see any company making use 
of that nonsense word for a trade name. 

I gathered a small coterie with similar interests: 
Jay Colver, who worked in the P&G Art Depart- 
ment, and Doug Lowe, a young businessman, both 
members of the Church. We had a weekly meeting, 
generally at lunchtime, to hammer out details. We 
even went to the expense of printing up a batch. I 
don’t remember why, but eventually we ran out of 
steam and gave it up as a team. 

I foraged on by myself and caught fire. I remem- 
ber one summer driving west with the family. I had 
plenty of time behind the wheel to think and was 
captivated by a particular idea: SAGE. At first this 
involved the famous western sagebrush, but it was 
hard to turn that into an icon. Then the idea of a car- 
icature of a wise old man took hold. 

My schema was to create a memo book with 
four different pages: a calendar page, a notes page, 
a blank page, and index pages. For months I arose 
at about five in the morning to work at my draw- 
ing board for an hour or so designing the layouts, 
hand-lettering the logo and titles for reproduction, 
and so forth. When that was done, I had to find the 
right printing company, select the best paper stock, 
and find a manufacturer who could make both plas- 
tic and genuine leather six-ring binders. One of the 
toughest jobs was locating a company that would 
add letter tabs to my index (address) pages: A, B, 
C, D, and so forth. Then I had to prepare an instruc- 
tion handbook—also a sales brochure—which ran 
to thirteen pages. It was really a lifestyle piece, and I 
was very proud of it. I don’t know how long this all 
took, but it was several years at least. 

Finally, I pulled it all together into a very tidy 
package. The SAGE page at 6%" x 374” was slightly 
larger than the abandoned IDEX page. I offered a 
complete SAGE System with the option of a plastic 


or leather pocket-size looseleaf binder. It was a very 
attractive package. I did not have the means to adver- 
tise, so basically it was sold by word of mouth. The 
truth of the matter is that this entire project was moti- 
vated by selfish vanity. The hundreds of hours that 
went into it were almost solely to provide me with 
access to unlimited quantities of what I deemed the 
best, most flexible, and most efficient memorandum 
system available anywhere. This description seems 
immodest, of course, but the fact is that nearly all my 
colleagues in the Church saw me using it and wanted 
their own. Soon I was getting inquiries from all over 
the country from folks I’d never heard of. A crowning 
moment was when I’d gone to Salt Lake City for gen- 
eral conference. I was seated in the Tabernacle taking 
notes in my SAGE when I noted with surprise that 
the unknown gentleman seated to my left was taking 
notes in his SAGE. 
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Factually, SAGE was never a commercial suc- 
cess. I did not have the time or means or even interest 
to take it further. Probably no more than five hundred 
SAGE Systems were sold and having to fill orders 
and provide additional supplies was time-consum- 
ing and annoying. The SAGE System was unique 
and offered a flexibility that was unsurpassed. Later, 
the Franklin Planner came on the market backed by 
big bucks. Of course, a// the traditional paper-and- 
ink memoranda systems were swept into the void 
by electronic notebooks: Palm, Blackberry, then the 
myriad that followed. Even though I finally gave up 
my SAGE book and gravitated to electronic means, 
I still miss SAGE and certain advantages it still pos- 
sesses. In all the world, as of today, there is only one 
man still using SAGE. He is a resident of Cincinnati 
and still writes from time to time for supplies, which 
are now about depleted, as is the originator. 
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© 
UNIT QUAN= TOTAL 
ITEM cost TITY COST 
SAGE BINDER (6-ring, 1/4" capacity, black) 
*Top-quality vinyl $ 5.00 $ 
Genuine leather 20.00 
SAGE PAGES (55 sheets/pack) 
*SAGE 1 (Weekly Calendar) 1.50 
*SAGE 2 (Notes) 1.50 
*SAGE 3 (Index, mylar-tabbed, A~Z) 2.00 
*SAGE 4 (Blanks) 1.50 
SAGE VINYL FLYLEAVES (pair, front & back) 
*White, opaque 250 
INSTRUCTION BOOKLET: "How To Improve Your 
Personal Efficiency" * 1.00 
SAGE SYSTEM COMPLETE (*starred items) 13.00 
GOLD-STAMPING (one line name on lower- 
right exterior of Binder) 3.00 
SUB-TOTAL: $ 
Purchasers in Ohio add 43% Sales Tax: 
Handling and Mailing: 1.00 
GRAND TOTAL: $ 


AMOUNT ENCLOSED: Check $ » Money Order $ 


SEND MATERIALS ORDERED ABOVE TO: 





Name: 
Street & number: 
State & Zip code: 
NOTE: personalized items are not returnable (unless defective). 
+ + + + + + + + + + a 


Would you like me to send a friend, "How To Improve Your Personal 
Efficiency"? Please provide the appropriate address: 








SEND ALL ORDERS TO: 


Box 1302 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
45201 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 


Introducing SAGE @ 


For everything its season, and for every activity under heaven its 
time: . . . atime to seek and a time to lose; a time to keep and a 


time to throw away. . . . ECCLESIASTES 


Some people say we live ona “shrinking” earth.' Our days 
seem to be shrinking, too; at least, many people we know complain 
they have less time than they need—to advance their careers, to 
spend with their families, to play. 

For most of us, outside demands on our time are growing. The 
successful man knows the value of time and strives to conserve and 
control it. How about you? If you don’t learn to manage your time, 
you are letting others manage it for you! 

The most successful men among us, as well as the least 
successful, have one thing in common—1440 minutes spanning 
twenty-four hours per day—no more, no less. Are you striving to 
control your time, to make time work for you? ; 

An executive of a thriving electronics corporation recently 
participated in an animated discussion in which personal efficiency— 
getting things done—was the subject. “You know,” he said, “in a 
group of men working for me there is one that, at least superficially, 
appears to be quite slow, even plodding in his work habits. His 
associates are simply blue streaks all day compared with him. Yet 
appearances are deceiving. If his output, measured in terms of 
genuine progress, is compared at the end of the day with that of his 
co-workers, he’s generally way ahead of the pack. How does he do 
it? He’s lazy. . .in the same way people say ‘dumb like a fox.’ He 
never, never, makes a move, never touches pen to paper, never picks 
up the telephone unless there is real meaning to it. He thinks ahead. 
He plans. He is a very efficient man.” 

Peter F. Drucker, famous management consultant, claims 
“., . there is no such thing as an ‘effective type.’ Among the effective 
executives I have known, there are extroverts and aloof men, some 
even morbidly shy. Some are eccentrics, others painfully correct 


“Why Moscow Has Trouble Keeping Consumers Happy.” U.S. 
News & World Report, October 16, 1972, p. 18. 
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conformists. Some are fat and some are lean. Some are worriers, 
some relaxed. Some drink quite heavily, others are total abstainers. 
Some are men of great charm and warmth, some have no more 
personality than a frozen mackeral. Yet it is also my observation that 
effective executives do have in common certain habits or 

practices. . . . One obvious practice is the conservation of time. . . . 
He cannot shut himself off (from the demands of others), but he 
must use the little time he can control to do the important things. 
This is the secret of those few people who accomplish so much with 
so little apparent effort. They put first things first.” 

What is this little handbook about? It’s about a 
method you can use to improve your personal efficiency, through a 
simple procedure that has been used by men of achievement 
throughout history. It can teach you how to “put first things first.” 

William Danforth, founder of the gigantic Ralston-Purina 
enterprise, called it the “notebook habit.” Call it what you will, 
virtually all men of achievement have this habit in one form or 
another. 

In his book, The Technique of Getting Things Done, Dr. Donald 
A. Laird recounts these examples of successful devotees of the note- 
taking habit: 

Young Harry Heinz, of Pittsburgh, carried a pocket pad as he 
peddled his homemade horseradish. His ideas, his orders to himself, 
were jotted down as he went and organized later in the day. This 
planning was the backbone of his self-supervision; it enabled him to 
build up the food-packing business which became famous under the 
slogan “57 Varieties.” He had jotted that slogan down while riding 
on a New York City elevated train. 

A canal-toll collector in Dayton knew the use of planning too. 
He even kept a pad beside his bed. This young fellow, John H. 
Patterson, was one of the “gettingest-done” men of all time. He 
called his sheaf of notes “Things To Do Today.” He built up the 
gigantic National Cash Register Company from scratch. 

Victor Hugo always supervised himself by a little pad of notes. 
He kept the pad beside him night and day. 

Leonardo da Vinci started the note-pad habit in his youth and 
kept it up through his old age. He carried his pad in his belt. 

Bismarck used blank sheets and kept them between the leaves 
of his prayer book. 


“How The Effective Executive Does It,” Fortune, February, 1967, p. 
141. 
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Lord Bacon called his paper plans “Sudden Thoughts Set 
Down For Use.” 

Beethoven was never without a planning pad; it was almost the 
only systematic thing about his life. 

Henry B. Hyde planned the Equitable Life Assurance Company 
and kept it going on a pocket note pad. 

John Hays Hammond, the mining engineer, saw that he did the 
things he had to do by the same system. 

John Hunter, a carpenter, could barely read and write when he 
was twenty, but he became one of the world’s leading surgeons and 
anatomists. He used a note pad to plan his work, to jog himself into 
getting things done. 

“My rule,” Hunter said, “is deliberately to consider, before I 
commence, whether it is practicable. If it be practicable, I can 
accomplish it if I give sufficient pains to it; and having begun, I never 
stop until it is done.” 

William Osler, another great physician, carried a work-planning 
pad with him wherever he went.* 


Write it down! What sort of system do you use to assist you 
in your planning? In your remembering? In your getting organized? 
Do you have a system, or do you simply trust everything to memory? 
An executive with one of the country’s major oil companies recently 
told us of his frustration with certain members of his staff, who nod 
and agree with decisions reached in planning sessions, but who go 
away and then forget important assignments. Why? Because they 
didn’t write them down! 

Few human beings—if they are honest with themselves—can 
claim to have a memory that is better than a written note. An old 
Chinese proverb says: “The palest ink is better than the most 
retentive memory.” 

Whatever it is you want to remember—an important name, an 
address, an appointment, a project due-date, a telephone number, a 
book title, an after-dinner story, a record of expenses—anything 
requiring or meriting future attention, write it down! 


Where should you write it down? A note to yourself is 
useless if you forget to refer to it, or, more likely, if you mislay it. 
That’s why the habit of jotting notes on cards, slips of paper, or the 


>The Technique of Getting Things Done, by Dr. Donald A. Laird. 
Copyright, Whittlesey House, 1947. Used with permission of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
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backs of old envelopes is a practice that will land you in trouble 
sooner or later! 

All your notes to yourself should be kept in one readily 
accessible place. Further, your notes need to be organized in a 
methodical way that makes sense to you and fits the kind of work in 
which you are engaged. 

Obviously, some sort of notebook is essential. But an 
indifferently-selected notebook will do an indifferent job. Most 
notebooks, memo-pads, pocket diaries, and planning books now on 
the market exhibit serious drawbacks that make them far from 
perfect, when compared with what you should look for in a planning 
system. 


Is there a “perfect’’ planning system? The perfect 
system for you can exist! It is simply that system which best fits your 
individual needs, and which is capable of changing, as you change. 
Thus, it may be and likely is somewhat different for each individual. 
And that is why nearly all commerically available planning books, 
notepads, and diaries fall short of the ideal. They simply lack 
flexibility. It is difficult, if not impossible, to adapt or change most 
planning books or notepads, or whatever, to fit your specific, 
personal needs. You cannot change the printed forms. You cannot 
insert pages, or delete pages as you choose. You cannot rearrange 
the order of the various pages. In effect, you are told by the 
publisher: “Take this planning book as it is printed and bound, or 
leave it.” 


How SAGE works. SAGE offers a unique method for 
spurring personal efficiency through visual-reminder techniques. It is 
based on the use of a handsome pocket-size six-ring looseleaf 
binder, and four ingeniously designed pages. These basic sheets are 
capable of being combined in almost unlimited ways to suit the 
needs of each individual user. 

I will suggest one or two of the more popular ways in which the 
basic sheets are arranged and used. However, these should be 
considered as mere starting points. As time passes you have the 
freedom to experiment in the arrangement or order of the sheets, 
developing improvisations that will make SAGE perfect for the work 
you have to remember. 

As has been stated, the key advantage of SAGE is its unique 
flexibility. Its basic element is a strong, well-made six-ring looseleaf 
binder—available in top-quality vinyl, or, if you prefer, in genuine 
leather. It is small. Its outside dimensions of 42”x74”x%’, allow it to 
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slip easily into a man’s suit or jacket breast coat pocket (or lady’s 
handbag), and is carried comfortably and unobtrusively. 

In addition to the binder, there are four basic printed sheets 
available as part of the SAGE system. While, of course, you will feel 
free to insert material drawn from any source, we provide four basic 
page types described hereafter. 

SAGE 1 is a calendar page that covers AM/PM activities for a 
seven-day period beginning with Monday. Space is provided so that 
each sheet may be consecutively dated, book-style, for as many 
weeks or months in advance as desired. Dates, reminders, 
appointments, expenses incident to specific dates, etc., are entered. 
At the end of the week the page may be removed and destroyed (or 
filed, preferably). Entries on the weekly pages are one-time only 
entries, sometimes recurrent, but each may be tied to a specific date 
and time. See Exhibit A. 

Entries not tied to specific dates, those having more 
permanence or those of indefinite status, are entered on SAGE 2 
pages generally carried to the left of the weekly sheets. Thus, while 
SAGE 1 (weekly display sheets) are carried on the right and 
sequenced in normal book-fashion, SAGE 2 (notes) are carried on 
the left and sequenced in an exactly opposite fashion. This makes 
access to notes (which may have some ralationship to the week on 
view but may not be tied to a certain day) extraordinarily easy. See 
Exhibit B. Many users trim off the lower outside corner of SAGE 2 
(notes) pages so that popping-open SAGE to the “working spread” 
will be instantaneous. It is useful to carry five or six notes pages in 
the position described. These may be categorized (with headings) for 
the segregation of various types of notes, or not, as you please. As 
you gain experience with SAGE you will find it easy to make such 
decisions. 

Storage and rapid retrieval of names, addresses, or telephone 
numbers is made easy with the SAGE 3 index, tabbed with the letters 
of the alphabet. The index also conveniently serves as a set of 
dividers, with various notes being filed behind the appropriate letter 
of the alphabet (SAGE 2 sheets are suitable for this purpose). 
Reference material may be entered directly on index pages (such as 
personal medical information under “M”), or on separate sheets you 
designate for that purpose, e.g. headings such as “Automobile 
Service Record,” filed next to “A,” “Birthdays and Anniversaries,” 
under “B,” “Postal Information and Stamps,” (a block of stamps 
may be clipped to the page) under “P.” See Exhibit C. 

SAGE 4 pages (blank) are useful for a variety of purposes, such 
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Exhibit B 
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Exhibit C 
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Exhibit D 
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SAGE 
A. Adjective: 

1. Of A Person: Wise, discreet, 
judicious. Practically wise, 
rendered prudent or judicious 
by experience. 

2. Of Advise, Conduct, Ete.: 
Characterized by profound wis-— 
dom; based on sound judgement. 


B. Substantive: 
A man of profound wisdom; esp. one 
of those persons of ancient his- 
tory or legend who were tradi- 
onally famous or the wisest of 
mankind; hence, one whose ex- 
ceptional wisdom entitles him to 
a degree of veneration like that 
which was accorded to these. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY (OED) 
t+ + + + + + + + + + 


"WHAT do we live for if it is not to 
make life less difficult for each 
e other?" GEO. ELIOT 


“a~yO 
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"WE ought not to look back unless it is 
to derive useful lessons from past er- 
rors, and for the purpose of profiting 
@ by dear bought experience." WASHINGTON 


"I have often regretted my speech, 
never my silence," 


e PUBLILIUS SYRUS, Roman 


"PEOPLE who want by the yard but try by 
the inch should be kicked by the foot!" 
W. WILLARD WIRTZ 





For Typewritten Work, Sketches, Etc. 
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as working out math problems, sketching, typing notes, etc. See 
Exhibit D. 

Many successful SAGE users carry with them (or store ina 
convenient place) an inexpensive felt-tipped yellow marker. This is 
used to obliterate (cross-out) assignments which have been handled 
or are outdated. 

Most people are surprised to find that the six-ring SAGE binder 
will hold 50 separate sheets of paper (or more) with ease. 

For further ideas on how SAGE sheets are used, we have 
presented examples showing actual SAGE pages containing 
information typical of that found in one user’s binder. For variety 
(and because he finds it aesthetically satisfying), this individual carries 
(and uses) a regular fountain pen, as well as a second pen with an 
italic nib. Your own preference may be for a pencil or a ballpoint 
pen. 

The paper stock selected for use by SAGE is a strong, thin, yet 
quite opaque paper. It has a very slight “tooth,” which makes it a 
pleasure to write on, and it will readily accept ink or lead. The ivory 
tint is soothing to the eye, and provides a pleasing contrast for the 
handsome sepia ink used in the printing process. 

Many individuals, confronted with a blank SAGE page for the 
first time, exclaim something like:“‘Oh, I could never write on those 
tiny lines!” But they are surprised to discover they can. . . and very 
easily! The smallest lines will suit a meticulous penman. A looser 
hand will use two lines. Some people ignore the lines completely. 

. .and that’s perfectly acceptable. SAGE is as personal as your 
own handwriting. 

A few tips on the efficient use of SAGE. We have been 
trying to persuade you that the key to successful planning is to write 
it down in an organized manner, in a readily accessible place. If you 
have read to this point, we hope you are willing to concede that 
SAGE provides both the manner and the place, thus answering the 
question: “Where?” Two other important questions naturally follow: 
“When?” and “What?” These questions should not be dismissed as 
being so simple or selfevident that they need no discussion. Actually, 
each question highlights an important point about successful 
planning and time control. 

When? If you are prone to be forgetful, the obvious answer is: 
“Immediately!” For everyone, forgetful or not, it makes a great deal 
of sense to write down the message while it is still fresh. A habit of 
most successful planners is to make notes the instant an idea occurs 
or an event takes place that needs to be recorded. How often have 
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you experienced a fleeting thought and said to yourself: “I must 
make a note of that,” only to find a short time later that you can’t 
remember what the thought was? If you have not suffered those 
pangs sometime or other, you are most unusual. There is really no 
reason to wait. Train yourself to recognize the moment. . . when 
the light breaks, your immediate reaction should be to reach for 
SAGE. One sign of a man marked for success? While others merely 
listen, and let useful information pass by, he takes out his notebook 
and makes a record of the key details. Attention to detail and 
perserverance will permit him to progress faster, in some cases, than 
more gifted but less attentive associates. 

A national news magazine recently carried a cover story on 
Stanley Kubrick, innovative producer of many highly acclaimed 
motion pictures (Dr. Strangelove, 2001: A Space Odyssey, A 
Clockwork Orange, etc.). In discussing his working relationships with 
subordinates, Mr. Kubrick is quoted as saying: “I’m distrustful in 
delegating authority and my distrust is usually well-founded. I 
especially don’t trust people who don’t write things down. With those 
who do write things down, I’m very interested in what they write 
things in. If it’s one of those chic little Fifth Avenue notebooks with 
those expensive gold pencils I’m more suspicious than ever. Many 
people feel it’s beneath their dignity to take notes and try instead to 
trust their memories. I don’t work with them.” 

What? Under any circumstances, at least once per day— 
perhaps before retiring at night—take time to systematically plan 
your activities, your appointments and projects, for items needing to 
be carried forward or deleted, Glance over your SAGE 2 notes, 
project lists, etc. Study the upcoming day’s events. Could 
rearrangements afford greater convenience? Has anything been 
omitted? Then reschedule, juggle. This daily review can be as brief or 
intense as you choose. You will probably find five or ten minutes 
ample. With SAGE, flexibility is the only rule! But do make a habit of 
a daily planning session, however brief. 

The foregoing counsel is sound, as exemplified in a story 
famous in the annals of business. 

This is a true story about an idea that made a man anda 
company great. The man was Charles Schwab. The Company, 
Bethlehem Steel. 

Though he had risen to the presidency of Bethlehem, Schwab 
was conviced that something was missing from his personal 





4Newsweek, January 3, 1972, p. 30. 
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involvement—that he was not operating at the utmost limit of his 
potential. Desiring to improve his own efficiency, as well as that of his 
close associates, he called in Ivy Lee, a consultant whose 
resourcefulness was legendary. 

“Show me a way to get more things done each day.” Schwab 
declared. “If it works, I’ll pay you anything within reason.” 

Lee reflected, then rose to the challenge. 

He handed Schwab a piece of paper, and said, “Write down the 
things you have to do tomorrow.” 

Schwab did as requested. 

Finally Lee instructed, “The first thing tomorrow morning, start 
working on number 1, and stay with it until it is completed. Next take 
number 2, and don’t go any further until that is completed. Then 
proceed to number 3, and so on. If you can’t complete everything on 
the schedule, don’t worry. At least you will have taken care of the 
most important things before getting distracted by items of lesser 
consquence. The secret is to do this daily. Evaluate the relative 
importance of the things you have to get done, establish priorities, 
record your plan of action, and stick to it.” 

“Do this every working day,” Lee went on. “After you have 
convinced yourself of the value of this system, have your men try it. 
Test it as long as you like. Then send me a check for whatever you 
think the idea is worth.” 

In a few weeks, Charles Schwab sent Ivy Lee a check for 
$25,000. It is reported that Schwab later stated this lesson was the 
most profitable one he ever learned in his business career. In five 
years, the $25,000 idea was largely responsible for turning what was 
then a little know steel company into one of the largest steel 
producers in the world. It also helped make Charles Schwab a multi- 
millionaire. . . . Ivy Lee didn’t make out too badly on the deal either! 

Shortly after you begin to use SAGE you will be amazed to see 
the entries mount for the weeks and months ahead; amazed at the 
ease with which you are recording your obligations, responsibilities, 
and opportunities, for instant review. You will recognize the SAGE 
synergetic (“working together”) force in your life. Almost at once you 
will recognize that you have taken an important step toward the 
management of your time as a precious commodity. 

SAGE can be your appointment book, time log, production 
calendar, memorandum book, cash journal, checkbook and check 
register, address and telephone directory, and tickler file—all rolled 
into one neat, thin package that slips easily into pocket or purse. In 
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short, SAGE could be called a pocket secretary, but in actuality it is 
much, much more. 

I hope that you have been persuaded that SAGE is worthy of 
your further investigation, even trial. 

Together with this introductory handbook, you have been 
provided with an order form listing the items and prices of the 
elements of SAGE. | invite you to send for your own SAGE today. 

The SAGE guarantee of satisfaction: | take pride in 
backing SAGE, as follows: Buy SAGE and use it faithfully, as 
instructed, for a 30-day period. If at the end of that time you are not 
convinced that it is working for you, return all materials and your 
money will be refunded without question. 


IF AT ANY TIME YOU HAVE QUESTIONS 


REGARDING SAGE PLEASE LET ME KNOW, AND YOU 
WILL RECEIVE A PERSONAL REPLY. 


Copyright© 1972, by SAGE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
All Rights Reserved 


5180500 
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Ladders That Have Disappointed Me and 
Other Serious Falls 


In the normal course of life, people fall down. It goes 
with being a biped. Watch children at play. They run, 
tumble, take frightful falls, but they are light and low 
to the ground, and usually there’s no harm done. 
Even highly conditioned athletes take horrible falls 
that would kill or maim most of us. We see a few of 
these falls at any basketball or football game. 

Toward the end of life, when balance is weak 
and bones are brittle, falls are responsible for a high 
percent of deaths. What I want to address here are 
some personal spills that caused injuries (or did not) 
and could have cost me my life but did not, at least 
so far. I will present them in chronological order to 
the best of my recollection. 

When I was in the fifth or sixth grade at the BYU 
Elementary Training School, I was between two 
desks supporting myself on my hands and swing- 
ing my legs. I lost my balance and slammed to the 
floor on my back. I don’t understand the physiolog- 
ical consequences, but my lungs quit working and I 
could not breath at all. I was overcome by pain and 
fear. I was carried someplace and by and by I recov- 
ered, but that memory still haunts. 

Sometimes Uncle Henry or Dad would pick up 
all the kids from grade school and take us home for 
a quick lunch. I don’t remember the date, but on this 
occasion, we were in Uncle Henry’s Ford. The car 
was full, and I was short enough to be standing by 
the rear, right-hand door. My cousin Hank Taylor 
tells of this incident in his personal history. We were 
heading north on a street that no longer exists. Provo 
City did not do snow removal in those days, and the 
road was inches deep in slush (wet snow and melt- 
ing ice). I was leaning on the door and must have 
pressed the handle. Next thing I know, I am sliding 
up the street behind the car and my clothes are being 
filled with slush. I was dazed, scared, wet, cold, and 
bawling. Meanwhile Uncle Henry stopped the car, 
and he and all the children dashed out to find John, 
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who they thought might have been killed. As they 
removed slush from my clothes and comforted me, 
I was crying because my eyeglasses, without which 
I was blind, were irretrievably lost way, way behind 
in the slushy road. It was highly entertaining to the 
crowd to find that my glasses were still hooked to 
my ears with the lenses tucked safely under my chin. 

The memory of the next fall is still painful. When 
my father built his home on the hill, he had a garage 
under the sleeping porch on the east side. The drive 
down into the garage was so steep that it was soon 
abandoned. Later he built rock walls on three sides 
and had concrete steps descending into this space, 
which became a sunken garden. At that time young 
George and I occupied a bedroom in what had origi- 
nally been the underground garage. One night when 
I was twenty-two, returning from some nocturnal 
adventure, I parked my car in the driveway, which 
was then located on the north of this sunken area, 
and proceeded to take the steps down to my bed- 
room below. It was a pitch-black night, and, mis- 
taking my location, I missed the steps and dropped 
into space, falling about six feet and landing flat on 
my face with all the wind knocked out of me. I don’t 
remember any more about it, except how lucky I 
was not to have been badly hurt or killed. 

Sometime in the early 1970s, Catherine and I were 
building our home on Westover Circle in Kenwood. 
The house was framed and under roof. I was inter- 
ested in shortwave radio and wanted to install an 
antenna in the attic. A hole in the second-floor ceil- 
ing had been framed for a pull-down stair. Imme- 
diately on the side of the second-floor hallway was 
an open drop to the basement twenty feet below. I 
placed a wooden stepladder so I could ascend into the 
attic. It was about 6:00 a.m., so no one was about. 
I stood on the top rung of the ladder and hoisted 
myself into the attic, where I installed the antenna 
and some other wiring. After finishing, I came back 
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to the opening, braced myself, and dropped to the top 
of the ladder. To my shock and surprise, I shot down 
through the ladder, which shattered into kindling. 
On the way through the ladder, I barked my shins 
from knee to ankle. I fell about seven feet to the 
floor at high velocity, fortunately just missing the 
drop into the basement. I lay there, stunned, really 
feeling injured and thinking I might have two bro- 
ken legs. It was then about 7:00 a.m., and I knew my 
builders would not show up for another hour. How- 
ever, I gradually recovered myself and was able to 
go home and get ready to go work at P&G. But oh, 
my shins were painful for weeks. 

In due time I filled a metal pole with concrete and 
put up a backboard, hoop, and net for the boys in the 
area outside our double garage at that house. I inter- 
rupt myself to tell a story about John Jr. As soon as the 
hoop was up, he began to try to make a basket. I don’t 
remember his age, but he was probably about eight. 
He came in crying because he had tried and tried and 
couldn’t get the ball high enough to go through the 
hoop. I consoled him and told him he would soon suc- 
ceed. I said, “I will give you a dollar the first time you 
make a basket.” He was back in five minutes. 

When David was a teenager, we would often 
shoot baskets or play H-O-R-S-E. One evening after 
work we were fooling around, dribbling and shoot- 
ing. I don’t remember whether there was physical 
contact or not, but I toppled and used my left hand to 
break my fall. My left wrist was injured but, I hoped, 
not seriously. After dinner I was working at my large 
typewriter and noticed that the pain in my wrist was 
serious and that I was having difficulty moving my 
fingers. Finally giving in to the reality, very late in the 
evening I drove to a nearby specialty hospital on Gal- 
braith Road. Sure enough, I had a fracture just above 
my thumb and had to wear a cast for several months. 
How I hated it! At least is wasn’t my writing hand. 

Along the rear of our home, there was a wooden 
deck. One Saturday I needed to make a repair to the 
rain gutter. I put up a sturdy aluminum folding ladder 
so I could reach up and fix the gutter. Was I standing 


on the top of the ladder? I may have been. As foolish 
as it seems, I had to reach way up and way out, and 
when I did, the ladder buckled and, twisting, lost its 
ladder-like function and became a pile of aluminum 
junk as it dropped to the floor of the deck. I dropped 
six or seven feet and could have been injured or 
killed. I remember nothing more about this calamity. 

This next fall can be dated. It happened on Mon- 
day, May 19, 2008. Our cabin in Brickerhaven was 
being given a spring-cleaning by a trio of women we 
employed annually. Two were working in Celestia’s 
bedroom. Lupe, had dislodged one of the screens 
from the sliding door track, and I was on the narrow 
deck outside the sliding door, attempting to put the 
screen back in place. After some useless effort, I tried 
to look at the top of the screen with a hand on each 
edge. I forgot I was on a narrow deck and backed too 
close to the edge. I toppled off backwards, sprawling 
on the rocky ground about three feet below. This fall 
could have been a disaster. I landed hard and bruised 
my knees, forehead, and other precious parts. Two 
of the ladies rushed out and helped me to my feet. I 
stood rather painfully but was relatively unscathed. 
But here is the most unusual aspect. How could I, 
falling backward, have landed on my knees facing 
forward toward the ground? It is illogical and flouts 
all the physical laws I know of. Had I landed on my 
back, it might have been the end of John. 

When our last two Shetland sheepdogs were still 
alive (sequentially), I would take Kipling or Ziggy 
out for walks or to do their business at least four 
times each day. One wintery night I’d taken one 
out, I forget which, and we were standing on the 
snow-covered area at the top of the wooden steps 
leading down into the back yard. The dog made a 
sudden lunge, and I lost my footing on the icy slope, 
pitched forward about ten feet to the ground below, 
and landed on my right wrist. There was no doubt 
that my wrist was broken. Once again, I had to wear 
a cast for several months, and this time it was my 
writing hand. I could not clutch a pen with that hand, 
so I had to learn to write left-handedly, not well I am 


afraid. One consequence was that because the wrist 
was not well set, and there is a strange crook to it 
that 1s permanent. 

Some years gone I was staying at the cabin in 
Brickerhaven. I hiked up to Stewart Falls accompa- 
nied by my dog, probably Kippy. We’d approached 
the falls from the upper trail and were making our 
way down the very rocky slope on the north side of 
the falls. The rocks are large and loose, and I lost my 
footing and fell painfully into the rocks on my face. 
My glasses were knocked askew but not broken. 
I was hurting and not seriously injured but could 
have been. There were no other hikers around. Still 
I was very embarrassed and apologized profusely to 
Kippy for my clumsiness. 

Our home on Oak Lane in Provo was built on a 
triangular lot with the road bifurcated on the north 
end so that a street passed by on the east and west 
sides. On the lower road, there was a notch cut into 
our property that we used for extra parking or as a 
staging area when we raked up all the leaves in the 
fall. The leaf fall was extraordinary, and we usu- 
ally had dozens of giant black plastic bags tightly 
packed with leaves waiting for Provo City to pick 
them up. Catherine was fanatical about gathering 
all the leaves. I joked that she required that every 
leaf be numbered and cataloged. About 2013, I was 
working in the yard and in that notch. I had a large 
blue tarp on the ground. It was rumpled, and I did 
not notice that underneath there was a small log. I 
stepped on the tarp at that point, and the slick tarp 
slipped, and down I went with a heavy thud. The 
ground was not far away, but my body twisted, and I 
wrenched my back. It was dreadfully painful. I scoff 
at the notion of chiropractors except when I am per- 
sonally involved. An exceptional practitioner, Dr. 
Von Alleman, at the local establishment Elevate has 
helped me a number of times. In a month or two the 
pain in my back subsided. 

I’ve no doubt had other falls, which don’t come to 
mind, but the next I will mention was the granddaddy 
of them all. In mid-February 2017, I was walking 
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from a parking lot near the BYU art museum to 
the Harold B. Lee Library, where I worked every 
Wednesday from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. as a senior 
missionary genealogical consultant. It was a wintery 
day, and even though the sidewalks had been mostly 
cleared, I was picking my way very carefully. I must 
have stepped on a patch of ice under a thin veneer of 
snow, and my feet slipped out from under me. I fell 
very hard on my back, rendered both breathless and 
helpless. Just behind were two grad students or fac- 
ulty members, and they graciously picked me up— 
brief case and all—and, holding my arms, escorted 
me to the entrance of the library. I went down to my 
duty location on the second floor and worked as long 
as I could, but the pain in my back was too severe. I 
probably went to the hospital ER. I don’t remember. 
X-rays disclosed three fractured ribs. The next few 
months are memorable because I could not lie in bed 
to sleep but had to try to sleep sitting up. One con- 
sequence of that experience is that from that time, 
whenever I take an afternoon nap, I enjoy taking it 
sitting up. 

In early December of 2018, I was unloading my 
Mini in the garage, lost my balance, and fell heav- 
ily on my left side. I was in great pain and immo- 
bilized. I tried to call Catherine, but she was in the 
house and could not hear. Finally, I dragged myself 
up the short steps and banged on the door. She took 
me down to the hospital, where some X-rays were 
taken. I feared a broken hip, but the injury was to 
the muscles above my left hip. Again, this injury 
was very painful. I was limited for some time and 
slept sitting up for another two months. A physical 
therapist specializing on balance issues helped me 
with some useful exercises. 

Falling is the bane of old age. My dear aunt Ruth 
tripped on a throw rug, fell, and struck her head on a 
raised brick fireplace hearth at the age of ninety-four. 
Had it not been for that accident, she would proba- 
bly still be taking her two-mile walk every morning. 
I would prefer to die peacefully in my bed, but we 
must take what comes. 


Lucia 


All members of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints are steeped in the lore of the preexis- 
tence. When Tom was a small boy, we were dis- 
cussing this subject, and he insisted that before 
he came here, he had been in a place where he had 
a closet full of toys. Our faith is firmly rooted in the 
idea that eternal life is a continuum, that at some 
point in our development, we dwelt in the presence 
of God. We learn that the plan of salvation was pre- 
sented to us and that we rejoiced: “the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy.”' The Doctrine and Covenants tells of an angel 
in authority “who rebelled against the Only Begot- 
ten Son” and was thrust out.? He became an enemy 
of all righteousness. The heavens wept, for he was 
Lucifer, “a son of the morning.’ He was once in 
authority and loved and was wept over when his 
zeal for power overcame him and he was expelled. 
I’ve often pondered this scenario and speculated 
on what his domain might have been had his plan 
been accepted. I once wrote a little essay on this 
imaginary never-was-never-could-be kingdom and 
called it “Lucia.” Over the years, I’ve given this story 
to a few people to read. I don’t believe anyone ever 
liked it. My brother, George, for example, avers that 
it is both impossible and inappropriate to consider 
such a world. His imagination baulks. While I grant 
that Lucia could never exist, I can’t understand why 
its idea could not be explored. To me, such an imagi- 
nary realm exposes the shallow and pallid life Satan 
planned for his brothers and sisters. 





1 Job 38:7. 
2 Doctrine and Covenants 76:25. 
3 Doctrine and Covenants 76:26. 
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The Kingdom of Lucia 

This is a fable about the Kingdom of Lucia. 

Lucia is a beautiful and sunny land with an 
extraordinarily good climate. The summers are never 
too hot, and the winters are never too cold. There is 
enough rain to water the beautiful, even rows of crops 
and the immaculate orchards, but really bad weather 
is unknown. 

There are no weeds or other noxious plants in 
Lucia, no killing frosts, no droughts to spoil the per- 
fection of her beauty or her bounteous harvests. There 
are no pesky insects to blight the grain or fruit or to 
annoy the inhabitants. The animals of the plains and 
forests are peace loving and harmless to man. 

The people are beautiful who dwell in Lucia. 
They are perfect in form, for disease and blemish are 
wholly unknown. Their lives are well ordered and 
exact. From early childhood, they are required to 
fulfill all expectations. No one in Lucia ever fails, 
because difficult circumstances are unknown. Every 
individual is given perfect counsel as to the manage- 
ment of his or her life. Each is instructed as to what 
to do every hour every day and is not permitted to 
stray from the appointed path. 

Every person receives a superlative education. 
The instructors in Lucia are infinitely wise and 
patient, and every individual is taught everything that 
will be good for each to know. 

At the appropriate time, each person is given 
work to do that is accomplished perfectly, for there 
is no failure in Lucia. 

There is no laughter in Lucia, for nothing ever 
transpires that is absurd or paradoxical. No tears 
are shed in Lucia, because pain and anguish are 
unknown. 

The king of Lucia is a benevolent ruler, dedi- 
cated to the perfection of his people. He has placed 
them in a protected environment and shielded them 


from all untoward influences. They know that the 
course of their lives, from cradle to grave, will be 
one smooth passage, unmartred by unpleasantness, 
cruelty, or violence. 

The people who live in Lucia adore their king. 
They are taught to love him above all others. They 
know no other worship. 

A traveler from afar, if he walked the streets of 
Lucia, would meet a people grave, solemn, strangely 
listless, almost as if they walked in a dream. He 
would see no sparkling eye, encounter no cheerful 
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greeting, see no laughing child, see no man rising 
to the heights by trrumphing over towering obsta- 
cles, see no woman with tears of joy in her eyes, 
and visit no quarter where he would see an act of 
self-sacrifice. He would see only a dull, pathetic 
people sheltered, pampered, and petted, herded 
through life like cattle and rising no higher in the 
scale of development. 

The Kingdom of Lucia never existed. However, 
the architect did proclaim the plans. We know who 


he is. 


Making One’s Mark 


Brigham Young University has well over thirty thou- 
sand enrolled students, almost two thousand full- 
time and part-time faculty members, and countless 
university and department functionaries. The place 
is a hotbed of relentless activity. Every hour of the 
day and evening is crammed with opportunities for 
involvement. Over my entire lifetime, I have been 
inextricably linked with the university. I could not 
possibly document all the ways. The result is that I 
feel so comfortable that sometimes I poke my nose 
into places where it does not belong. 

In 2015, the life and achievements of Abraham 
O. Smoot were to be a central feature of BYU’s 
Homecoming event. Essays commemorating his life 
were solicited, and the winning entry would even- 
tually appear in the BYU Studies Quarterly pub- 
lication. This invitation was for students only. I 
thought it would be fun to prepare an entry and see 
whether I could cajole the administrators into slip- 
ping mine into the mix even though I was far from 
being a student—indeed an octogenarian. I submit- 
ted my entry and tried to make a case for the furor it 
would create if they let me enter. Following up, I had 
many telephone conversations with the essay compe- 
tition’s gatekeeper but to no avail. She was interested 
and sympathetic but scared. Later when the winning 
entry was published, I was pleased to see that it was 
ten times better than mine. Not long after, in quite 
a coincidence, I met the young author. She was an 
apprentice in the library’s Conservation Labora- 
tory when I was attending a bookmaking workshop 
there. My forlorn essay is below: 


Wanderers in old-growth forests have often seen 
deep grooves in the trunks of Aspen trees, sometimes 
as high as eight feet from the ground. When these 
grooves are very old, Aspens develop black scars 
that are highly visible. Why do Grizzly bears and 
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other bears mar these beautiful white trunks? Some 
say to sharpen their claws. Others say maybe so, but 
the better reason is that it is performance art. The 
grizzly who can reach up and claw the trunk at 96 
inches with deep, deep grooves is saying: “Beware! 
I am the biggest, tallest, meanest bear ever known in 
these parts. Be off with you, while you can still run!” 

Once I had a wonderful companion, a Shetland 
Sheepdog. We took long walks every day. Our tour 
was impeded by his need to stop and inspect every 
bush, every tree, every rock, and when satisfied, 
leaving his sign from a seemingly inexhaustible 
tank. He was leaving a message: “Hi, Ziggy here! 
What’s up with you?” 

Boy Scouts in the old Pleasant View Ward mar- 
veled that they could hike into the back of any canyon, 
climb the highest deciduous tree, and find carved up 
there, the name “Ferron Jones.” 

Who has not seen tree trunks deeply scored with 
carven hearts and “Fred loves Suzie,” or waited for 
a long freight train with all the boxcars elaborately 
decorated by taggers? 

One might conclude that all sentient life has an 
instinctual drive to leave behind a mark: I was here! 
Here I am! Look at me! I count! My life has meaning! 

In the world of men and women the annals recount 
the lives of significant individuals who have altered 
history. Some have sought greatness and fame out of 
a lust for power, glory, or wealth, viz., Alexander the 
Great, or Genghis Khan. Others have greatness thrust 
upon them, not because of their thirst for acclaim but 
because of their desire to improve the lives of others 
out of pure altruism; think of Mahatma Gandhi, and 
Mother Teresa. 

Joseph Smith the Prophet is such a one. He is 
great in the eyes of his millions of followers whose 
lives have been totally recast, not because he sought 
power or wealth, but because he humbly obeyed 


God’s bidding. Glory has been thrust upon him 
unbidden. 

This venerable Brigham Young University is 
embedded into our community and our lives and we 
generally do not think about the days when its exis- 
tence teetered on the brink of extinction. Amid the 
names associated with its survival, its revival, indeed 
its latter-day glory, none stands higher than the mark 
made by Abraham Owen Smoot. 

In the 1860’s Provo was a rough and tumble 
town. Church Authorities experienced frustrations in 
their attempts to regularize the Saints in Utah Val- 
ley. Young men and women were slipping into lives 
out of harmony with the faith of their fathers. Pres- 
ident Brigham Young had the Paladin he needed to 
go to Provo as President of the Stake, and Mayor, 
and eventually Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of Brigham Young Academy. 

A. O. Smoot, in 1868, was a successful business- 
man in Salt Lake City, and on his way to a comfortable 
life for his growing family. Smoot was summoned 
to President Young’s office and told he was to go 
to Provo. Accounts vary as to the conversation, but 
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Young clearly detected reluctance, and he famously 
directed A. O. Smoot to “go to Provo or go to Hell!” 
Possibly Smoot thought these options were one and 
the same, but faithful and loyal he had been through- 
out his life, and south to Provo he went. 

In 1876, Brigham Young Academy was estab- 
lished under the firm hand of educator Karl G. 
Maeser. The Academy was not financially supported 
by the Church, and A. O. Smoot was mandated to 
improve its financial footing. To this end he worked 
with his whole heart, eventually assuming a per- 
sonal burden for the Academy’s financial indebt- 
edness. Thus was laid the foundation for Brigham 
Young University: for without Smoot, no BY Acad- 
emy, without BY Academy, no BYU. 

We subscribe to the philosophy that we leave 
mortal life on our eternal journey to elsewhere and 
that we shall have to look back on our works and 
evaluate our performance; checking the mark we 
have made. My personal hope is that I might be 
judged in the spirit of the Latin motto: “Quantum in 
me fuit.” I have done my best. 


Opportunity 


Once while travelling down a country road in 
England, I passed by a lane with a small sign direct- 
ing me to LOGGERHEADS. I did not have time to 
stop and missed the chance to say that I had been 
at “loggerheads” (“in or into a state of quarrelsome 
disagreement”). 

Once while travelling down another country road 
in England, I passed by a lane with a small sign direct- 
ing me to GREYSTOKE. I did not have time to stop 
and missed the chance to meet Tarzan. (Tarzan, Edgar 
Rice Burroughs’s legendary hero, is Lord Greystoke.) 

Once while travelling on a Montana highway, 
I passed by a sign directing me to WISDOM. I did 


4 Merriam-Webster.com Dictionary, s.v. “loggerhead,” accessed 
January 30, 2020, merriam-webster.com/dictionary/loggerheads. 


not have time to stop, and I missed the chance to 
gain Wisdom (population, ninety-eight). 

Once while travelling down the aisles of Costco, 
I saw a wonderful item that I badly needed, but I did 
not have time to stop. I rushed back the next day, but 
it was gone. 

I regret the many lost opportunities of my life. 

But all is not lost. 

“Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you: 

“For every one that asketh receiveth; and he that 
seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be 


opened.”> 





5 Matthew 7:7-8. 


The Big Twenty List That Turned Out to Be Thirty-Four 


It is a sad truth that our memories are evanescent. 
Even the memories that are most vivid in our minds 
are subject to embarrassing corrections by others 
who were also mise-en-scéne—actors or observers 
of the event. I can’t recount the many times I have 
stoutly advanced the facts of some historic family 
event only to be challenged by my siblings, wife, or 
sons who remember it differently. It is well estab- 
lished that eyewitnesses to crimes or other calamitous 
events tell widely diverse stories, and how many are 
imprisoned on testimony that is later refuted? 

Here is an example. In 2010, I made a list that 
had as an introduction the following: “For several 
years I have carried a note made when one of my 
sons suggested that I write down twenty things that 
have ‘shaped my life.’ My vivid recollection is that 
it was David who made the suggestion, but his clear 
recollection is that it was not. Whatever, it seemed to 
me an excellent idea to get on record a few thoughts 
that might be of interest to my children and perhaps 
others, and I have gradually collected the following, 
not necessarily in order.” 

Several years after preparing the list, I was look- 
ing though a file of cards my sons have sent, and I 
stumbled upon one from David, a birthday card writ- 
ten in 2004, containing this suggestion: “I’ve got an 
idea... why don’t you write down for your kids, ‘20 
things that have helped you have a happy life?’” So 
David really was the spark behind the suggestion, 
but it took six years to bring it to pass, so no wonder 
he’d forgot. The Big Twenty List follows, but it has 
grown to thirty-four items.° 





6 All information is of June 2010 except that grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren have been updated. 
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Notes on Associations, Circumstances, Events, 


10. 


and Passages That Have Shaped My Life 


Being born to wonderful parents, Lynn 
Dixon Taylor and Celestia Marguerita 
Johnson Taylor, who created a home where a 
feeling of love and security prevailed. 
Having sisters and a brother that have loved 
each other throughout life, all born in the 
covenant: Janice, LynnAnne, Kathryn, and 
George. 

Marrying in the Salt Lake Temple a won- 
derful eternal companion, Catherine Sarah 
Pearson, on August 24, 1956. 

My three sons: John Arthur Taylor Jr., 
Thomas Henry Taylor, and David Pearson 
Taylor. And their wives: Natalie Smith, 
Carolyn Warner, and Anissa Olson. 

My eight grandchildren: Catherine 
Alexandra, Daniel Pearson, Paige Catherine, 
Eric Warner, Allison Celestia, Benjamin 
Pearson, Leah Violet, and Naomi Helen. My 
six great-grandchildren: Fox Thomas and 
Jane Catherine Evans; Zoe Jean and Wes 
Arthur Taylor; and Daisy Marie and Jude 
William Litchfield 

Learning to work hard and learning to love 
work. 

Being given a patriarchal blessing and mar- 
veling at its fulfillment. 

Being called on a mission (October 1948) to 
the Union of South Africa, birthplace of my 
great-grandfather Henry Aldous Dixon. 

The opportunity to serve my country during 
the Korean conflict, having been drafted in 
August 1952; to become physically fit; to 
graduate from Leadership School; and to be 
appointed an instructor of cryptology in the 
Southwestern Signal School at Camp San 
Luis Obispo in California. 

The opportunity to serve as a cryptographer 
at SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters Allied 


11. 


12. 


13; 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Me, 


18. 


19. 


Powers Europe) in Paris, France. My mili- 
tary service was not always pleasant and was 
sometimes very hard, but I would not have 
missed it for anything. 

My good fortune to have been given employ- 
ment at the age of thirteen in the Upholstering 
Department of the Dixon-Taylor-Russell 
Company (starting at thirty-five cents per 
hour), where I learned many skills. I worked 
every day after school and on Saturday and 
through each summer. Four years later under 
my father’s direction, I took over many of 
DTR’s advertising functions, including all 
the show cards, display signs, silk-screen 
truck banners, and newspaper advertising. 
All told, I worked for DTR for eleven years, 
rising to the princely wage of one dollar per 
hour. I have never had a job I enjoyed more. 
Graduating from the Brigham Young 
University College of Commerce with a BS 
in marketing, and minors in commercial art 
and psychology. 

The opportunity of attending the Columbia 
Business School for an MS degree (1955-56) 
that was the key to my future. 

Accepting a position in the Media Section 
of the Procter & Gamble Company in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, one of five fine job oppor- 
tunities I was offered on graduation from 
Columbia. 

A career in media management that was 
rewarding financially and gave me an oppor- 
tunity for leadership in my chosen field. 
Being called as second counselor in the 
Cincinnati Branch presidency in 1957. 
Being called at age twenty-nine as second 
counselor in the first stake organized in 
southern Ohio. 

The opportunity to serve with and be trained 
by a great stake president and friend, Thomas 
Blair Evans, with whom I served (later on as 
first counselor) for eight years. 

Being called as president of the Cincinnati 
Ohio Stake and serving there for nine years. 


20. 


21. 


2m, 


23. 


24. 


25; 


26. 


21. 


28. 


29: 
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The experience of “engineering” the division 
of the Cincinnati Ohio Stake and the forma- 
tion of the new Dayton Ohio Stake. 

The opportunity of serving with the wonder- 
ful men who were my counselors in the stake 
presidency and for the approximately seven- 
ty fine men who served as high counselors 
during the period of my presidency. 

A wife and helpmate who brought to our 
marriage many gifts that have taught and 
strengthened me and who made me a much 
better man than I would have been without 
her help and encouragement. 

One of the greatest blessings of my life and 
“a crown upon my gray hair”: my three sons 
having married wonderful women in the tem- 
ples of the Lord and having created homes 
where the gospel is taught and lived. 

The honor of being called to serve as second 
counselor to President Charles M. “Tiny” 
Grant in the Provo Missionary Training 
Center for two years (2002-2004). 

The privilege of serving a mission with 
Catherine on Temple Square and being called 
as second counselor to Mission President 
Lowell M. “Rusty” Snow. 

Having served on two stake high councils: 
that in the Cincinnati Ohio Stake, called by 
President Wm. Budge Wallis, and that in the 
Provo Oak Hills Stake, called by President 
Kent R. Gamette, where I served a surprising 
ten and a half years. 

The really outstanding opportunity to be 

a member of the Marriott School National 
Advisory Council (NAC), beginning in 1975 
and continuing to the present time. 

The fact that I have had other wonderful 
opportunities to serve BYU, having been on 
the Alumni Board (twice), the Department of 
Communications Development Board, and 
the board of the Friends of the Harold B. Lee 
Library and having had a number of other 
committee assignments. 

The miracle of having eyes to see and learn- 
ing to read and having the world of books 
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30. 


31. 


52 


Doe 


34. 


The Book of John 


and media available to educate and entertain 
me. According to two witnesses, my grand- 
mother Deseret Johnson and my mother, the 
first word I ever uttered, “radio,” was on be- 
ing wheeled in a baby buggy past a billboard. 
I knew from an early age I wanted to work 
in advertising, without knowing what it was. 
It is pleasing to me to know I worked for the 
world’s largest user—at the time—of radio 
and later television and nearly the top in use 
of magazines. During my thirty-three years 
at P&G, I had my hands in all of these media 
and more. 

The great joy I have taken in reading and 
collecting books. When we moved from 
Cincinnati in 1989, I had to ship—via 
USPS—about 125 cases of books, weighing 
an average of seventy pounds each and con- 
taining more than five thousand volumes. 
The pleasure of conveying to Special 
Collections in Brigham Young University’s 
Harold B. Lee Library three valuable col- 
lections of books, which were built respec- 
tively around the Trollope family, Benjamin 
Disraeli, and Maxfield Parrish. The Trollope 
Collection of around 150 items was profes- 
sionally appraised at about $25,000. I hope 
to convey a collection of H. Rider Haggard 
items in the future.’ 

The great blessing of access to the scriptures 
and of appreciating the sacrifices of those 
who made it possible for us to have and to 
read them. 

The pure joy of being alive and of living 
almost eighty-two years on this earth, which 
amazes me no end.* 

My lifelong motto, which is “I will have a 
little fun every day.” 





7 Update: Since this list was prepared, I have donated many 


other books and collections and sold the Haggard Collection to 
BYU for $16,000. 
8 Update: I am now ninety-two in early 2021. 


Memories of Dad 
About This Book 


This little book, Memories of Dad on his 75" Birthday, was presented to me by John Jr. and Tom, at South 
Lake Tahoe, CA, on Sunday, October 5, 2003. David, in Boston was unable to join us. I am mortal enough, 


and weak enough to regard this little book of memories, written by my three sons, as a validation of my life. 


When Character Was King: 
Recollections of Dad on His 
75th Birthday 
by John Jr. 


Now that I am a father myself, I’m beginning to 
understand how difficult it is to know whether any- 
thing I do or say is making the slightest impression 
on my children. I wonder, when they are grown, 
what they will remember about their relationship 
with me, and what things about me influenced them 
the most. 

For your 75th birthday, Dad, we thought you 
might enjoy hearing from each of your sons the child- 
hood memories that still stand out, some (for me, at 
least) more than 40 years later. As I started writing 
these memories, I realized that each is connected with 
some aspect of your character that has had an impact 
on me. So, rather than cataloging my recollections 
chronologically, I have grouped them under the char- 
acter traits that you embody and which I have tried 
to emulate myself as a parent. (Note: In the recol- 
lections below, I’ve written about you rather than to 
you, because it seemed easier that way.) 


1. Generosity 
One of my earliest childhood memories is from our 
Stewart Road house. Somehow, between work, a 
church job, and family responsibilities, Dad found 
time to assemble a Heathkit Hi-Fi system. He kept 
it in a cool “den” where we also had a small black 
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& white television (it was turquoise, as I recall). I 
thought the soldering gun Dad used to assemble the 
HiFi was the coolest thing. It looked like a ray gun, 
and even had a little light that turned on when you 
plugged it in and pulled the trigger! One day, while 
Dad was at work, I got the soldering gun out of its 
case to play with it. Somehow, I dropped the sol- 
der gun and cracked its red casing. I was so worried 
about what Dad would do when he got home, but I 
can’t recall being punished or Dad even getting mad 
about it. 

We were always breaking Dad’s stuff. One time 
I was fooling around with the turn signal on his car 
and it snapped right off! Another time, I pulled on 
the stem of his Omega watch (which is the watch I 
use today) and it broke off. He also had a nice green 
telescope which one of us (maybe me, but I don’t 
remember) dropped and cracked. Another time Tom 
held a big magnet up to our new color television, 
which permanently affected the color on one part of 
the screen. I don’t remember Dad ever losing his 
temper in connection with any of these incidents. 

After we moved to the Sturbridge house, Dad set 
up a study in an upstairs bedroom, with a big draft- 
ing table for a desk. When he was at work, we were 
always in there using his typewriter, ruler, stapler, 
tape, X-Acto knives, gigantic scissors, etc. Because 
these items were constantly ending up in other parts 
of the house, soon they each had a Dymo label 
attached that said, “Do not remove from study!” 
Remarkably, Dad never banned any of us from using 
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his desk, and I spent many hours there using his 
drafting equipment, typing papers for school, doing 
other homework, or watching Star Trek episodes on 
the television he installed in his bookcase. 

Dad’s biggest act of generosity was letting me 
drive his fairly new (3-year old) Camaro when I 
turned 16. It was a special model (an RS with a 307 
cubic inch engine, three-on-the-floor manual trans- 
mission, and sport suspension) that he had ordered 
and then had to wait months to get because of an 
intervening GM strike. He arranged with Joe Riggs, 
who worked at the Norwood GM plant, for us to fol- 
low the car down the assembly line as it was being 
built. Even though it was a special car, Dad didn’t 
hesitate to let me use it when I got my license. I 
quickly put a small but noticeable dent in the rear 
quarter panel while trying to parallel park on a trip 
downtown. When I got home and confessed to Dad, 
he was obviously upset yet didn’t yell at me. On 
other occasions: (1) I was rear-ended by a drunk 
driver while on a date with SueDette DeMille, (2) 
I was sideswiped on the way home from a church 
basketball game, and (3) I put a dent in the front 
fender when I drifted into someone else’s lane (the 
rear view mirror had come unglued and I was look- 
ing back over my shoulder). I’m surprised he let me 
keep driving the car after all those incidents, even 
though they weren’t all my fault. Knowing how spe- 
cial the car was, I understand now what a true act of 
generosity that was. 

Another memory I have is being a freshman at 
BYU, without a warm coat to wear as the weather 
grew colder. Dad visited Utah that fall, and took me 
shopping at Sears, where he bought me a warm 
down coat (it looked a lot like the one George Cos- 
tanza wears in Seinfeld!). I still have it, and Natalie 
wears it on vacations to cold places. 


2. Love and Kindness 
I remember many occasions sitting on Dad’s lap in 
a rocking chair (that is now in our own bedroom) 
while Dad would sing songs to us that he had learned 


from Grandma Celestia—Jolly Boys,” “Once There 
Was a Robin,” “Out in the Fields,” etc. 

When I was three or four, I developed asthma. I 
remember one time having an asthma attack when 
we were living in apartments while our Sturbridge 
house was under construction. I had probably been 
up most of the night struggling to breathe, and I 
remember Dad wrapping me up in a blanket and tak- 
ing me out on the porch to sit in the morning sun. 
That memory has become a symbol of the love I felt 
from Dad as a child. 

One time Dad took us on a Fathers & Sons out- 
ing and I forgot my asthma medicine. When I had 
an asthma attack in the middle of the night, Dad 
drove me all the way home (probably more than 
an hour each way), got me the medicine, and after 
it seemed to provide relief, drove me back to the 
outing. I would have been plenty mad in his place 
about having to do that, but instead he used it as 
an opportunity to talk to me and strengthen our 
relationship. 

Before we found the right medicine, I often had 
to be taken to the hospital emergency room during 
the worst asthma attacks. I remember Dad driving 
me there, where I would get a shot of adrenalin or 
something similar, which always provided immedi- 
ate relief. Dad later told me that they always treated 
it as a serious emergency, and we got quick attention 
as soon as we would arrive. 

Dad’s kindness extended outside our family. I 
can’t recall Dad ever saying an unkind word to any- 
one. I also can’t recall him ever saying anything that 
was mean or petty about anyone else. Sometimes he 
embarrassed us because he was so friendly to wait- 
resses and salesman—like Nick Gall’s father, he’s 
from that generation that prefers to address wait- 
resses by name when dealing with them. Dad was 
always nice to my friends, and went out of his way 
to have good relationships with them. Even though 
I was sometimes embarrassed by that, deep down I 
knew that my friends appreciated and liked him, and 
I was glad he approved of them. 


I was Dad’s home teaching companion for sev- 
eral years as a teenager. We visited one elderly (and 
in retrospect, lonely) lady, Sister Napier, who used 
to tell us the same stories every time we visited. I 
used to try to make Dad promise we would only stay 
a predetermined time at her apartment. Dad never 
unduly shortened our visits even though I often did 
my best with eye-rolling and sighs (sort of like Al 
Gore during his second debate with George Bush) 
to signal that it was time to go. 

One night we were out making our home teach- 
ing rounds and came upon a car stopped in the middle 
of the road without any lights on. Dad pulled off the 
road and we got out to see why it was there. Behind 
the wheel was a huge, very drunk man. Dad man- 
aged to talk him into letting us push his car off the 
road. Even though he had some expensive looking 
tools in the car, he wouldn’t let us lock it. Dad man- 
aged to get the man into the passenger seat of our 
car, and then somehow got him to direct us to his 
house, where we dropped him off. Who knows what 
would have happened had we left him sitting in the 
middle of the road. Dad’s act as a “good Samaritan” 
is one I have remembered all my life. 


3. The Value of Work 

Dad taught us the value of hard work by example. 
On Saturdays, he spent hours working on the yard. 
We saw him go to work and come home, eat with us, 
and then go off to church meetings. After putting us 
to bed, he’d go back into his study for more work. 
If he had a free minute, he’d pull a book out of his 
pocket and read. Never a minute was wasted. 

Our lawn was the envy of the neighborhood. 
(Every game of “catch” with Dad would be inter- 
rupted every few minutes as he stopped to dig out 
a weed or clump of crab grass with his omnipres- 
ent pocketknife.) Annually he’d rent a “thatching” 
machine and we’d spend half the day “thatching” the 
lawn. In between there was mowing, edging, putting 
down railroad ties, picking up sticks, raking leaves, 
etc. It seems like Dad was always loading heavy 
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flat rocks into the station wagon and then bringing 
them home to install as stepping stones at various 
places in the backyard. As we got older, Dad got us 
(and sometimes the neighborhood kids) involved in 
these projects. 

Even today, when I visit Dad’s house, I am amazed 
by all the projects he has completed or has in process. I 
think he works harder now than he did before retiring! 

Dad also taught us the value of work by making 
us earn the things we really wanted. At some point 
Tom and I wanted to get Schwinn Varsity 10-speeds. 
Dad said he would pay for half the cost if we would 
earn the other half. We both mowed lawns, saved 
our allowances, and did odd jobs until we had enough 
money saved to buy them at “Montgomery Cyclery.” 
I bought a dark green bike, and I think Tom’s was 
gold. They weighed about 40 pounds each—twice as 
heavy as a comparable road bike would weigh today. 
Nonetheless, we loved those bikes and cleaned, pol- 
ished and cared for them with a special love resulting 
from the hard work we had put into getting them. 

Sometime later, Tom and I decided we really 
wanted a minibike. Dad again made the same deal 
with us, and was surprised how quickly we earned 
our share of the money. He later sold us two of his 
cars (the Camaro to Tom, and the Chevette to me) at 
greatly discounted prices. He could have just given 
them to us, but he understood that it would teach us 
something important to have to pay what we could 
for them. 

The strangest work project of my youth was the 
“edging” business Dad helped me develop. Together 
we wrote up a flier that I ran off on his mimeograph 
machine (this was in the pre-Xerox days) and then 
distributed throughout Sturbridge. Kids at school 
who saw the flier used to tease me about the repre- 
sentation that I could edge lawns with “knife-like 
precision”—Dad couldn’t help but bring his adver- 
tising flair to the flier! Although the ad resulted in a 
number of jobs, I never got the pricing quite right. I 
should have charged by the hour rather than the job, 
because some lawns were so overgrown that it took 
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three or four times to edge them than the amount of 
time I had estimated in setting the price. Soon after 
that I got a job at Busken Bakery and that was the 
end of the edging business! 


4. Church Service 

Dad also set a great example of hard work in his 
church callings. I knew how hard he worked as stake 
president because I typed up many of the letters 
he dictated, along with many of the materials he 
printed in the basement for stake meetings. When 
we went to Letchworth, I remember the hours he 
spent planning and painting the “John Taylor” sign 
for our camp. As far as I could see, Dad approached 
every church assignment with the same or greater 
energy he gave to his paid job at P&G. 


5. Family Values 
Despite how busy he was, I remember that Dad 
always put the family first. Even if he had a church 
meeting to get to, he’d spend time playing catch 
with us after getting home from work, and it seems 
like we had dinner together before he had to leave. 

One fun memory is of the “Parents Magazine” 
quizzes Dad used to give us at dinnertime. The quiz- 
zes had categories of questions for different age 
groups, such as “Which weighs more, a pound of 
feathers or a pound of lead?” If anyone burped during 
dinner, we all stuck our thumbs up and the last person 
had to say “excuse me.” 

During the summer, it was especially fun to eat out 
on the deck with the “Tiki” torches burning to keep 
the bugs away. We had one of those round Weber 
grills, and Dad was a master at getting the coals to 
just the right temperature before cooking hamburgers 
on it. The traditional Taylor summer dinner was corn 
on the cob, grilled hamburgers, salad, and water- 
melon. It tasted pretty good after a hard day at the 
Kenwood Swim Club! 

Another favorite activity was making “Old Sot” 
homemade root beer with Dad every summer. I 
remember him mixing up the ingredients in a big 


plastic garbage can (reserved exclusively for root 
beer making!), siphoning the root beer through a 
rubber hose into bottles, and then sealing them up 
with a capping machine Dad had picked up some- 
where. There was nothing better after a hot after- 
noon of mowing lawns than to come home and have 
an “Old Sot.” Of course, since most of the root beer 
was bottled in old beer bottles, Dad was paranoid 
about us drinking it outside the house where the 
neighbors could see. 

Another family tradition, which we continue today 
in our own house, was pizza on Sunday evenings. 
Dad always made two pizzas from a “Chef Boy-Ar- 
Dee” pizza kit, with added ingredients such as extra 
cheese, pepperoni and onions. It was thin-crust, New 
York style pizza at its finest! In those days, the “Wide 
World of Disney” was on every Sunday night. Dad 
timed the cooking of the pizza so we could set up 
TV trays in the family room and watch such classics 
as “Herbie the Love Bug,” “That Dam Cat,” and 
other Disney favorites on television while drinking 
grape juice and eating pizza and coleslaw. 

Dad also planned great family vacations. We had 
a Buick station wagon, followed by an Oldsmobile 
Vista Cruiser. All the luggage went up on top in a 
canvas luggage carrier. Dad would put the rear seat 
down, and Tom and I would have the entire flat area 
in the back to lounge in during our drives around the 
country. (Parents weren’t so worried about seat belts 
in those days.) We took great trips to see national 
monuments such as Mt. Rushmore, the Dakota Bad- 
lands, the Grand Canyon, etc. We also went to many 
church history sites such as Kirtland, Nauvoo, Car- 
thage, and Palmyra. I remember arguing for pizza 
every night, and to stay in motels that had swim- 
ming pools. 

One image in my memory, perhaps from a cross- 
country drive with Dad, is being in the passenger seat 
late at night, half-asleep, with the AM radio crackling 
as Dad tunes from one news station to another as we 
cross out of one signal area and into another. Few 
cars would be on the road, and the stars would be 


shining brightly in the sky with no big cities nearby. 
The lights from the instrument panel would cast a 
soft glow on Dad’s features. This image evokes a 
feeling of security and happiness, knowing my Dad 
was in control and taking care of us. 

Other memories of vacation driving with Dad: 
Hitting a rainstorm so heavy we had to pull under 
a highway underpass and wait until the rain let 
up before continuing. Running out of gas on the 
highway, and Dad managing to buy a gallon of 
gas in a plastic milk container from some nearby 
farm. Numerous breakdowns in small towns where 
it was difficult to get spare parts. Having to put 
the Oldsmobile in neutral and tum off the engine 
while cruising at highway speed in order to tum 
off the AC compressor. Letting me steer while in 
slow-moving traffic jams on the way to or from 
Florida for spring break. Reading foot-high stacks 
of comic books purchased somewhere by Dad in 
preparation for family vacation. Mom picking up 
Dad at the office on the way to Utah in order to 
save time getting on the road. Dad waking up from 
a nap and finding Mom had driven us 200 miles out 
of the way by missing an exit while he was asleep. 
Almost drowning in a motel swimming pool when 
I jumped into a part of the pool that was over my 
head. 

Because of our family vacations I developed a 
special love for Utah. One of the best parts of such 
trips was stopping in Wyoming to buy fireworks 
on the way. Up the canyon we’d have a great time 
sending cans up in the air with firecrackers. We usu- 
ally had leftover fireworks for when we got back 
to Cincinnati, and had fun blowing them up around 
the neighborhood. Dad somehow managed to pro- 
tect us from Mom’s objections (“John, it’s against 
the law!”’). 

I have many memories of eating out as a family. I 
remember going to Frisch’s when we were little and 
Tom got a lollipop (which had come off the stick) 
stuck in his throat. Dad held him upside down and 
pounded on his back, and out popped the lollipop! 
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Between sessions of church on Sundays (before 
the consolidated meeting schedule) we sometimes 
went to the nearby “Hot Shoppes” for lunch. It was a 
buffet-style restaurant, and generally crowded. One 
Sunday, while waiting in line, I decided to see if my 
head would fit between the boards that separated the 
waiting line from the dining area. It fit! Unfortunately, 
I couldn’t get my head out once it was in. Somehow, 
after much effort and concern, my head was extracted. 
It almost turned into a “most embarrassing moment.” 
On other Sundays we stopped at “Pasquales” to pick 
up “hoagies.” I’d never had a hoagie before this, and 
discovered they were really good. 

But the best part of Sundays was stopping for 
treats on the way home from sacrament meeting. 
Typically, the congregation would sing “Abide With 
Me” as the closing hymn. Then I’d get the keys 
from Dad and go sit in the car listening to the radio 
until Mom and Dad were finished talking to their 
friends. If it was winter, it would usually already be 
dark outside, often with snow on the ground. With 
me and Tom in the backseat, we’d drive home on 
Montgomery Road and stop at United Dairy Farm- 
ers for malts, or at Baskin-Robbins for an ice cream 
come. (At Baskin-Robbins, Tom frequently ordered 
a licorice-flavored ice cream that we joked looked 
like raw sewage.) Rarely did we make it home with- 
out Tom spilling his malt or ice cream cone on him- 
self or some part of the car. 

Dad took us to many fun events. I remember 
going to see the Cincinnati Reds play, both at Cros- 
ley Field and later at Riverfront Stadium (both now 
demolished). We saw at least one Bengals exhibition 
game, played on a Saturday, and also went to see the 
Cincinnati Royals at Cincinnati Gardens. P&G Day 
at Coney Island and later Kings Island was also an 
annual highlight. We also went to the Ice Capades 
and innumerable movies as a family. A few of the 
most memorable to me were: The Jpcress File, The 
Haunting, The Ten Commandments, Butch Cassidy 
& the Sundance Kid, The Sting, Little Big Man, Bless 
the Beasts and Children, Omega Man, and Star Wars. 
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We also had fun learning to shoot with Dad. I 
remember going to old gravel quarries and shooting 
at bottles and tin cans with his .22 rifle. He bought 
us a BB-gun so that we could improve our shooting 
skills in the basement and backyard. He taught us 
respect for guns, and we understood we were not to 
touch them unless we had permission and he was 
there. Because he trusted us, and we did not want 
to violate that trust, he never had to keep his guns 
locked up. We knew where they were in his closet 
but left them alone except when we had permission 
to look at them. 


6. The Importance of Learning 
One of the most important things Dad did for us was 
to teach us to love books. Up to a certain age he 
read to us every night that he was home. I remem- 
ber The Hobbit, Willie Wonka and the Chocolate 
Factory, The Wind in the Willows, and other classic 
children’s books. 

As I grew older, there were always plenty of great 
books around the house to read. My first big reading 
“phase” was science fiction, and Dad had an entire 
collection—including Isaac Asimov’s classic, “The 
Foundation Trilogy.” When I became interested in 
reading more serious fiction, I found he had a collec- 
tion of great Victorian and American novels. There 
were also stacks of back issues of The New Yorker, 
with short stories to read. 

Dad inspired my love of reading by trusting me 
to exercise good judgment. I often rode my bicycle 
to the Madeira library to get books (and also ran up 
some hefty library fines!), and some of the books 
I wanted to check out had an “adult” stamp that 
required parental permission. Dad signed a permis- 
sion form that was in effect a “blank check,” permit- 
ting me to check out any library book I wanted to. 
It meant a lot to me to know he trusted me enough 
not to make me get special permission each time I 
wanted to check out a book. 

A couple times Dad wanted me to read books I 
wasn’t interested in, such as “The Robe” and “Lorna 


Doone.” He offered to pay me a penny a page to 
read them, which at the time was a pretty good deal. 
“The Robe” had a big impact on me, both spiritually 
and as literature. 

Dad set an example by always reading himself. 
If he ever had a free Sunday afternoon, he would 
spend it on the deck reading. He always had a book 
handy in case he had a moment of “down time” -such 
as when we’d take Tom down to the University of 
Cincinnati for his weekly cello lesson on Saturday 
mornings. 

Dad also encouraged me to study the gospel. After 
I turned 12, he helped me participate in a priesthood 
program (much like the current Duty to God award 
program) where I had to set annual goals and achieve 
them. One of my goals was to read the Book of Mor- 
mon at age 12 or 13. As the deadline approached, 
Dad helped encourage me to accomplish that goal. 
I was grateful when I went on a mission that, unlike 
many of my fellow missionaries, I had already read 
the Book of Mormon from cover to cover. 


7. Trust 
Dad inspired me to make good choices by exercis- 
ing trust in me. Because I felt like I had his trust, I 
didn’t ever want to disappoint him. Although I was 
in numerous situations in high school when friends 
were making bad choices, I never really even felt 
tempted to follow along. 

My most significant memory of Dad’s trust was 
during my senior year in high school, when he loaned 
his Camaro to me, Nick Gall, and a couple of our 
friends, so we could drive down to Ft. Lauderdale 
for spring break. From a parent’s point of view, the 
trip involved innumerable perils, both physical and 
spiritual. The trip ended up as a highlight of my high 
school years—an exercise of freedom that helped 
prepare me to make the leap a few months later of 
leaving for college. But more important, it was a 
demonstration by Dad of trust and confidence in my 
ability to exercise good judgment, and that meant 
so much. 


When it came time to choosing a major, going 
to graduate school, taking my first job, and getting 
married, I felt the same trust. Dad was always there 
as a confidant, but I never once felt any pressure from 
him to make a particular decision. At times I was 
almost desperate for someone to tell me what to do, 
but Dad wisely trusted me to exercise my best judg- 
ment and make my own choices. I felt like it was an 
exercise of trust that began in my childhood and has 
continued into adulthood. I’m trying now to exer- 
cise the same kind of trust in my own children. 


8. Conclusion 
Dad, I am so grateful to have you as a father, and for 
all the happy childhood memories you’ve given me. 
Happy 75th birthday! 
I love you, 
John 


He Who Must Be Obeyed: 
Random Memories of Dad on 


his 75th Birthday 
by Tom 


You have always made sure that books have been a 
significant part of my life. One book that stands out 
from kindergarten is, You Will Go to the Moon. I 
guess that book had such an impact that I’ve never 
stopped reading space books. 

No list of memories would be complete without 
our brutally cold drive in the beetle from Utah to 
Cincinnati towing my motorcycle. You stayed calm 
the whole time and always had a plan what to do at 
every turn of the adventure. 

One time you tried to pull a stump out of the front 
yard with one end of a chain wrapped around the 
axle of the Vista Cruiser and the other end wrapped 
around the tree trunk. The tree went nowhere. The 
only thing that happened was stripping the grease 
fittings off the axle of the car. 

One time you were cleaning out the gutters on 
the roof and found a pair of rusted pliers in the gutter. 
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I obviously had used the pliers on an antenna proj- 
ect on the roof and must have left them up there. 
You soaked the pliers in WD-40 for a long time and 
brought them back to life. You never complained 
about my stringing antennas all over the place. 

You tried for a long time to get John and me inter- 
ested in ham radio. You wanted to introduce us to a 
ham in another ward. I can’t remember his name, but 
he named his son Moroni. Eventually, John’s friends 
Kevin and Rich got us interested in ham radio. You 
again participated in a “dad pays for half? deal and 
John and I were able to buy a nice Drake station. 
This worthwhile hobby is still interesting to me 30 
years later. 

You taught us to help others in need. One time you 
took us to the Madeira library to check out books. 
When we came out it was raining and there was a 
lady in the parking lot with a flat tire. You stopped 
and changed the tire for the woman. 

Another time we were on the way to church and 
you picked up a hitchhiker and gave him a ride. One 
cold winter (Winter of ’77?) we went home teach- 
ing to a member down near the Ohio River. It was 
so cold the Ohio River had frozen all the way across. 
You never seemed scared about visiting long lost 
members who didn’t really want to be found. This 
was good training for me for my days as elders quo- 
rum president and as a home teacher. 

You took us on great family car vacations as 
kids. Before each vacation, you’d take us to Wald- 
enbooks in the Kenwood Mall and buy us a book or 
two to read on the trip. One time you bought John 
and me each a big package of comic books. There 
was some kind of dispute over the comics, but we 
can’t remember what it was. 

Remember the moth that flew in your ear? 

You’ve taught us that no job is worth doing unless 
best effort is involved. There didn’t seem to be any- 
thing you couldn’t make and do and be completely 
successful. For example, you built that tool cabi- 
net out of plywood. All of the doors were precision 
fit and everything was square and true. Amazingly, 
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you built it with a circular saw; a saw definitely not 
known for accuracy. Another example is your laying 
bricks under the deck. 

Remember when all three of us would get on the 
mini-bike and you’d take us down to Concord and 
take turns riding around? Remember when the three 
of us wrestled the mini-bike on top of the Vista 
Cruiser to take to Utah? 

Sometimes we’d put the back seat down in the 
Vista Cruiser on vacations and make a big flat deck. 
You wouldn’t let us sit on the edge of the deck with 
our legs dangling behind the front bench. You were 
worried that in an accident, the folded down seats 
would sever our legs at the knees! 

You sacrificed Saturday mornings to take me to 
cello lessons with Dr. Bowen at U.C. 

I accidentally broke the garage window with a 
basketball. You didn’t get too mad and we fixed it 
together. Remember when Jeff Kuhn fell through the 
garage ceiling. Who fixed that? 

I threw a rock at the car as you left to go some- 
where. You hopped out and chased me down. You’ve 
never moved that fast before or since that event. 
That was your all-time personal best in the sprint. I 
was so astonished at your speed that I froze like a 
deer in the headlights. 

Christmas shopping downtown was always a fun 
day. I liked going to see the train exhibit at the power 
company. One time we saw 2001: A Space Odyssey. 
We’d go to the conservatory to see the 

Czechoslovakiantickleanchokia plant and yell 
“Boreem” in the tunnel. We always got our grand- 
mas handkerchiefs and mom a box of Este Lauder 
powder. 

We loved the Pig of the World stories. 

You had a hidden art talent that we rarely got 
to see exposed as art for art’s sake. The talent was 
always used in practical drawings of projects you 
were going to make. 

I remember when you taught us about tithing. 
I had a hard time believing that a dime was worth 
more than a nickel. 


Remember when you got your Macintosh 128 
through grandma before I got mine? I was so wor- 
ried that it would get stolen in shipping that I turned 
the box inside out. 

That was fun going skiing together in Ohio before 
my mission. Even though you hadn’t skied in years, 
you still “had” it. 

I loved Fathers’n’ Sons outings as a kid. I thought 
the program on Friday night was boring, but loved 
the ice-cream frozen more solid than a brick by the 
dry ice. I loved the homemade dry-ice root beer. I 
loved camping out and making a fire early in the 
morning while you and John were still asleep. I loved 
taking off the next day and disappearing for hours. I 
found more snakes, frogs, and fish than anyone else. 

Remember when you took me and my friends 
to Fort Ancient and we all wet our pants? When did 
you find time to do so many things with us? 

What about watching the Ipcress Files at the 
drive-in? The interrogation scene with the flashing 
lights freaked me out. What about The Omega Man? 
That freaked me out, too, and I was a teenager by 
then! How about those night terrors when I’d race 
around the house and hide? 

When we waited in the car after church, we’d tum 
on all the accessories (blinkers, wipers, etc.). It was 
a real surprise when you turned on the ignition. 

We liked to play around with the radio and repro- 
gram the manual station buttons. This used to make 
you really mad. 

Not only were all of your office implements 
labeled with “Do not remove,” they were literally 
chained to your desk. Your office closet door, which 
couldn’t be opened very far, was stocked with more 
supplies than an Office Depot. 

All of the school photos on your bulletin board 
had the eyes poked out. 

Who else would bring home an aspen tree from 
Utah and try and plant it in their yard? 

Who else had two mimeograph machines in the 
basement? 


We loved Sunday nights with Chef Boy-R-Dee 
pizza, TV trays, Hi-C or grape juice, and Disney 
on TV. 

That was fun making salt dough angels. Thanks 
for helping me make a salt dough pyramid in the 7th 
grade and showing your slides of Egypt. 

Remember when you helped me collect $10 from 
Linder’s bank and then we got in trouble from my 
7" grade math teacher? 

You often took us to the downtown library. One 
time you took us to a special display and we saw 
Where the Wild Things Are book. 

We went to Meyers hardware a lot in Madeira. 

When I got older, we used to like to go to Steak’n’ 
Shake. 

On one of our Christmas shopping trips, you took 
us to Jax Roast Beef. I loved it immediately. I spent 
years trying to get my kids to go to Arby’s and try a 
roast beef sandwich. When I finally succeeded, they 
turned out to be roast beef sandwich lovers. 

Remember when you were the teachers quorum 
advisor? 

What about the great Zoysia grass plug experi- 
ment? I wonder if that noxious species has taken over 
Sturbridge? Zoysia laughs at lawn mower blades. I 
looked on the web and Zoysia grass plugs are still 
readily available. 

You used to set up a green sprinkler with big 
white wheels that would follow a metal tape. The 
sprinkler would even go around a corner. 

One of the most memorable Christmases was 
the one where you got two 4x8’ sheets of plywood. 
One you painted green with a blue lake and setup 
race cars for John. The other you painted desert tan 
with a blue lake and you set up a train set. That was 
an exciting Christmas and somehow you kept it a 
surprise. The Santa Fe railroad has always been my 
favorite since then. 

Another cool present was the lead casting set. It 
worked great with the pure lead that came with the 
set. You gave us a huge brick of lead and we’d chisel 
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off pieces to melt. That lead never worked that well. 
Perhaps it had too many impurities. 

Another great present was finding all the cut 
pieces to build my raised bed on Christmas morn- 
ing. Getting a tape deck for the Camaro was another 
great present. I installed it on a cold Christmas day. 
I had to keep coming inside because it was so freez- 
ing cold in the garage. 

Remember the Camaro and the way it would rust 
out freeze out plugs like the system was circulating 
acid through its cooling system? 

Thanks for coming to the hospital in Indiana and 
rescuing me after crashing the Camaro. 

Thanks for coming and rescuing me after I crashed 
Kim Sheridan’s Audi. 

You brought home a Cincinnati Post newspaper 
every night. 

When we were kids, you showed us how to 
use punk to light firecrackers. Then you showed 
us how to blast a can into the air with another can 
filled with water. 

I accidentally slammed one or more of your fin- 
gers in the car door. 

One time you got so sick that you had to go to the 
hospital. That was scary. 

You’ve been the best dad in the whole world! 

Love, 

Tom 


Memories of Dad on 
His 75th Birthday 
October 2, 2003 
By David 
When we decided to write our memories of Dad for 
his 75th birthday as a first step I sat down and in 
stream-of-conscience mode wrote a list of as many 
memories of Dad as I could think of. I was amazed 
to see how many of my memories were similar to 
John Jr’s, which I read only after writing my own 
list. Even though I was raised at a different stage in 
Mom and Dad’s lives, I had many of the same great 
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experiences. I guess what works for the first two 
kids, couldn’t be bad for the third! 

As John Jr. explained so well, Dad has so many 
wonderful qualities and has been such a great exam- 
ple to his kids. Each day I think about how I would 
like to be more like Dad in so many ways, particu- 
larly in having such a positive outlook on life. He has 
always been so generous with his time, interested in 
helping me succeed, and has shown me that he loves 
me in so many ways. I hope these traits are easy to 
see in my memories of Dad that I’ve written below. 


The Bedtime Routine 

Dad always read to me before I went to bed and this 
is one the warmest memories I have of him. The list 
of books John Jr. mentioned are ones that Dad read 
to me too (Charlie and the Chocolate Factory, The 
Hobbit, The Wind in the Willows). 1 also remember 
Dr. Seuss books and Where the Red Fern Grows. 
I’ve been told that I had a peculiar habit of giving 
up on some books midway through and not allowing 
Dad to finish them. I do remember however, reading 
Charlie and the Chocolate Factory over and over. 
That was my favorite book and Dad was willing to 
read it to me several times, even though he probably 
couldn’t stand it. 

Although I have a hard time remembering all the 
words to the songs, I remember Dad singing me lots 
of songs when I was little. While in Utah recently we 
listened to a tape of Grandma Celestia singing many 
of these songs, and it brought back good memories 
of Dad singing to me. “And Kitty SEIZED him!” 
that might have been my favorite part of any of the 





songs he sang to me. 


School Projects 
It seemed like I had many big projects to do in ele- 
mentary school and Dad always helped them tum 
out great. One time I remember staying up late one 
night and we built a castle out of cardboard for a 
project on medieval times. It took a long time to 
make and he meticulously drew lines for the stones 


on the outside using a marker. It was a really neat 
castle and I believe I used it with my Star Wars fig- 
ures after I brought it home from school. Dad was 
always so creative but also meticulous in building 
things and helping me do a top-notch job. 


Dad's Study 
Dad’s study has played a central role in his life and 
my memories of him. It is impossible to think about 
Dad without picturing him in his study in Cincinnati 
or in Provo. 

When I close my eyes and think about Dad, I 
picture him sitting at his giant drafting table on a 
stool working on something with X-Acto knives, 
magic markers, and poster board, while his Drake 
shortwave radio in the little console at the back of 
his desk plays scratchy Big Band music from the 
‘40’s on some obscure station. It is a wonderful 
memory to think about Dad in that setting in Cin- 
cinnati and also in Provo almost doing the same 
exact things. The drafting table, now in the garage 
and serving a different purpose, still reminds me of 
his office in Cincinnati. 

I can remember going to his closet in the study 
and opening the door (as far as you could open it, 
which wasn’t very far) and peeking in at all the office 
supplies crammed in there, perfectly organized. It 
seems like the door made a peculiar sound when 
you opened it, like it was too tight in the frame. I 
remember how carefully Dad made all sorts of dif- 
ferently sized rubber bands out of old inner tubes. 
He had a different rubber band for any occasion and 
object. My Dad is the only Dad I know who makes 
his own rubber bands. 

Dad’s green couch made out of nagahide or what- 
ever you call that fake leather was also an important 
part of his study. On a hot summer night you would 
always stick to it as you tried to get up. He always 
had a big bucket of all kinds of magazines that he 
would bring home from work. As I’ve gotten older 
that is one thing I really miss; having more maga- 
zines around than a doctor’s office waiting area. 


Despite the old shortwave radio that Dad often 
listened to, he was one of the first people I knew that 
got a CD player. I believe it was a little portable 
Technics player, although it would probably look 
like tank compared to portable players now. Dad 
also got an Apple Macintosh when they first came 
out. We were the envy of kids in the neighborhood. 
We spent hours drawing with MacPaint and playing 
games on it. 

Another “office” memory I have of Dad is that 
when we were preparing to move to Utah we would 
go to the post office every Saturday to mail small 
(but super heavy!) boxes of books. Apparently it 
was cheaper to ship them “book rate” than to put 
them on a moving truck. They all ended up at Uncle 
Bud’s house. I’ve always wondered why Uncle Bud 
was willing to deal with all those books for Dad. He 
must like Dad a lot. 

Dad used to bring books home from work that 
had a yellow or orange cover on them with a unique 
design. It seems like they were from the Mercan- 
tile library and I can remember him reading those 
books everywhere. 

I also remember playing in his closet in his bed- 
room and it always seemed so well organized. I had 
a lot of fun playing with a little tray for his change 
on one of the shelves as well as other things he put 
from his pockets there. 


Sports 
Dad was always supportive of me playing sports 
and coming to my games, particularly baseball and 
basketball. One time at one of my baseball games 
one of my teammates named Eddie Packer asked me 
if my dad made his own shoes. Dad had some Levi’s 
shoes that one might classify as “Earth Shoes” and 
they had a prominent seam up the middle and a 
gummy sole like Wallaby’s. I don’t remember if 
Eddie Packer was making fun of Dad’s shoes or 
whether he thought they were cool. Later, in high 
school before Dad got rid of those shoes, I would 
try to wear them sometimes because I thought they 
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were neat. Unfortunately they were at least a size 
and half too small and I would always end up with 
sore feet. Those shoes would go for good money 
these days. If I had some, I’d wear them all the time. 

One time when Dad and I were playing one-on- 
one basketball in the driveway in Cincinnati, Dad 
fell down and broke his wrist. I’m sure it was my 
fault but I never heard Dad blame me or get mad 
about it. That wrist has probably hurt him every day 
of his life since, but I’ve never heard him blame me. 
He has always been fun to play basketball with or 
play catch with. Dad always had time to do those 
kinds of things. I never remember him ever telling 
me that he didn’t have time. I don’t know how he 
did it. 

Dad took me to a lot of neat sporting events. The 
ones that I particularly remember were going to the 
Major League Baseball All-Star game at Riverfront 
and seeing the Chicago Bulls (and Michael Jordan) 
play against the Indiana Pacers in an exhibition 
game at the Coliseum. Dad also took me to see the 
Barnum and Bailey Circus at the Coliseum I think, 
although I don’t remember if I liked it a lot or not. 


The House and Yard in Cincinnati 
It has been a long time since I thought about life 
in Cincinnati. Even though I complain about a poor 
memory of my childhood, there are still some mem- 
ories hidden in my brain, particularly of Dad doing 
things around the house and yard. 

It seemed like putting up Christmas lights on 
the trees in the backyard and in the house was a big 
event. I remember Dad putting those giant Christ- 
mas lights on a tree in the back that people could see 
as they drove past the side yard. I couldn’t believe 
how big those lights were and I remember unpack- 
ing them out of a big trunk. Decorating the Christ- 
mas tree inside always caused tension. It seemed 
like Dad would start and Mom would be dissatisfied 
with how it was going and then would try it herself 
and get frustrated. In the end, Dad always seemed to 
be patient with the tree decorating process because 
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Mom would want it a certain way. Dad has always 
been good at doing things that Mom wants him to do. 

Dad used to spend a lot of time cleaning leaves 
out the gutters. My memory is that particularly in 
the backyard at the end of the house nearest the 
street, it was a long way from the roof to the ground. 
I was always scared that Dad would fall off the lad- 
der. I can remember Dad throwing the black gunk 
from the gutter down to the ground and also picking 
up those green walnuts that would get black stuff on 
your hands that would never come off. 

One time a raccoon got into a box in the garage 
and Dad found him. We looked in the box and 
could see him peeking out. Dad took the box out- 
side and tipped box to let the raccoon out and he 
ran up a tree and looked at us from the crook of 
some branches. I thought that was really neat. Dad 
always seemed to be in control and never scared. 
Although I believe I was scared a lot when I was 
little, Dad was always reassuring. 

That brings me to the time when Dad had me 
sit outside with him on the deck and watch a thun- 
derstorm on the deck. I don’t really remember it 
and I think I’ve gotten over that fear, but it feels 
vaguely familiar, and even now when I think about 
it, I start to feel nervous inside-that hot sticky Cin- 
cinnati humidity and the nervous energy that a storm 
is coming. Maybe sitting out on the deck was part 
of my toughness training. I’m not sure I passed that 
test, but I don’t fault Dad for wanting to show me a 
new experience. 

It seems like there were always tornados, rain- 
storms, and floods in the basement in Cincinnati and 
I remember being concerned about them. I can’t 
remember how we got the water out of the base- 
ment, but I remember the soggy feeling of that green 
carpet downstairs when it was wet. 

Dad’s workroom downstairs is a vivid memory. I 
can remember hammering nails into a log that he had 
for me down there. Also, smashing walnuts and eat- 
ing them, but never thinking they tasted very good. 


Also down near the workroom I remember that 
big metal canned food rack that Dad had in that little 
room by the outside door. I used to stack cans on the 
rack and get my fingers pinched or had a can fall off 
the rack onto my toes. Mom and Dad used to take 
me to some grocery store where you marked things 
with a crayon. That’s where I remember most of the 
cans coming from. 

I remember Dad piling coal underneath the deck 
and me having to go get some to put in the fireplace. It 
would crack and pop all over the place and it smelled 
bad. I wonder why he liked to get that stuff. Did it 
come from Kentucky? I haven’t smelled the smell of 
coal burning for a long time, but it is instantly recog- 
nizable. It’s interesting how smell is such a strong 
memory. Speaking of smell, I can remember the 
smell of different aftershaves that Dad has used over 
the years and also how he smelled after working hard 
in the yard all day on Saturday and the feel of his 
whiskers on my face. Those are good memories. 

Although I don’t remember this personally, I’ve 
been told that Dad had some head that he was fond of 
made out of stone or some hard material on a shelf. 
Mom says it scared me so I climbed up and knocked 
it off and broke it. I wonder if Dad got mad at me. If 
he did, it would be one of the few times he got mad at 
me in my life. He has always been so patient. 


The Perfect Business Plan 
I was shocked to read Johnny’s description of Dad 
helping him to start an edging business. Maybe I’ve 
just forgotten that, but Dad helped me get a busi- 
ness going edging lawns in the neighborhood with 
the exact same advertising strategies! He got a really 
cool John Deere edger and it seemed like I made 
some money at it, but not as many people wanted 
their lawns edged as I would have liked. Our yard’s 
edge always looked the best and I remember think- 
ing “how can other people live like this with their 
lawns growing over onto their sidewalks?” I don’t 
know if that trait was passed from Mom or from 
Dad. I can remember the sound of the edger scraping 


against the concrete sidewalk and the sparks flying, 
and little rocks or bits of dirt hitting your legs as you 
walked the edger. 


Food 

Food was an important part of my memories of Dad, 
particularly in Cincinnati. Some of my earliest mem- 
ories are of the green charcoal grill on the deck. Dad 
would put an electric starter in it and build the pyra- 
mid of coals on top of it. It seemed like in the sum- 
mer that we ate out on the deck all the time and had 
hamburgers, watermelon, and com on the cob. That 
seems like a long time ago, but I can remember well 
sitting with Mom and Dad on a summer night or 
Sunday afternoon at the green patio table with the 
glass top and eating and talking and then running off 
to play with my friends. 

Dad’s other specialties were “pepper steak” in an 
electric frying pan and chili. I don’t remember how 
many chili recipes he has been through over the years 
but his chili has tasted pretty much the same to me. 
Vaguely, I can remember Dad making root beer and 
using a big plastic garbage can as John Jr. described, 
but I mostly remember his root beer making exper- 
iments more recently using the Grolsch resealable 
beer bottles in Provo. Although I still wonder about 
the alcohol content of his batches, everyone I’ve 
talked to thinks it is the best. I need to learn how to 
make root beer like Dad. He is a certified Root Beer 
Brewmaster as far as I am concerned. 

One thing that’s funny to me is that eating “out” 
on Sundays is one of my great childhood memories, 
and I like to joke to Anissa about how getting malts 
after church on Sunday used to not be considered 
an infraction of keeping the Sabbath holy. Stopping 
on the way home from church at UDF for a choco- 
late malt was one of the all-time great activities of 
my childhood. I wish that I felt good about doing it 
now, because it seemed like such a great part of my 
growing up. 

Also, another Sabbath-bending activity we used 
to engage in was going to LaRosa’s in Montgomery 
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on Sunday nights to pick up a pizza. While Dad 
often made homemade pizza, sometimes we would 
go pick up a pizza on a Sunday night. I can remem- 
ber driving around to the backside of LaRosa’s there 
and picking up the pizza and carrying it on my lap 
for the car ride home. And of course, the smell of 
LaRosa’s! Pizza wasn’t complete without grape juice 
from Mason jars in the basement that had grapes sit- 
ting at the bottom (was that juice fermented too?), 
and coleslaw. However, I don’t think I actually ever 
tasted the coleslaw (I still don’t think I’ve ever tried 
Dad’s coleslaw). I remember watching Disney on 
Sunday nights as John Jr. did but also Masterpiece 
Theater (was that on Sunday or Monday?). I believe 
I told the neighbors that Masterpiece Theater was 
my favorite show. Mom and Dad used to put me to 
bed but I would come downstairs and watch it with 
them, I think. I vaguely remember feeling safe and 
loved while watching TV with them at night. 

Dad has always loved making ice cream with his 
old ice cream maker on the deck. Although I like the 
pineapple flavor he makes, my friends in Cincinnati 
could never figure why he would make that flavor. 
“Out of all the flavors in the world to make, why 
does your dad make pineapple?” 

Going out to eat was also an important part of 
my childhood. I remember going with Mom and 
Dad to the Echo restaurant in Hyde Park and getting 
a jello mold on a bed of lettuce. It seemed like every- 
one there was over age 65 and I could never figure 
out why we went there. I liked going to Zino’s better 
in Hyde Park and getting a Zinover and then going 
around the comer to Graeter’s for ice cream--choco- 
late chip with lots of big chunks. 

Other restaurants that were fun to go to with Dad: 
Skyline in Kenwood, Frisch’s in Montgomery, the 
Golden Lamb in Lebanon on Christmas Eve, who 
can forget McDonalds in Kenwood? Bob Evans, 
Burger Chef, there are a lot more I am forgetting. 

One time Dad took me to an Empress Chili in 
a neighborhood like Norwood that was in towards 
the city. It may have been on the same day that we 
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went to a record store near there and I bought my 
first Jimi Hendrix vinyl record and also a Jimi Hen- 
drix CD. 

More recently I remember going with Dad to 
restaurants like the Bombay House (Indian) for an 
all-you-can-eat buffet lunch or Wrapsody (wraps) in 
Provo that he hated. Generally Dad has always been 
a really good sport about doing the things I wanted 
to do, even when they didn’t sound fun to him at all. 


Trips 

Trips have always provided important memories for 
me of Dad. Probably the most classic story is the 
time that I cinched a blanket over his head while 
he was driving on the freeway. I’m not sure how I 
figured that was a good idea, but I hope Benjamin 
never does that to me while I’m driving. I wonder 
how long Dad was driving with the blanket over his 
head and how he got it off. 

Driving to Utah is also a good memory. I remem- 
ber sitting in the back seat by myself with a big box 
of tuna fish sandwiches, prunes, and little cans of 
apple juice. Dad always had another box that he had 
all his maps, books, and flashlights in. I can remem- 
ber the feeling of opening the window in a state 
like Nebraska and having it be really hot and humid 
and smelling like cows. Seeing the Lincoln head in 
Wyoming was always a big deal as well as stopping 
at Little America for ice cream cones. Johnny men- 
tioned Dad falling asleep in the car and Mom miss- 
ing an exit and driving for 200 miles out of the way. 
Although I can’t remember a specific instance of 
this occurring, it sounds very familiar . . . Dad has 
always been able to fall soundly asleep, quickly. 

One time we drove to New York to stay at Irwin 
Srob’s house on Long Island. I made Dad stop in 
Manhattan at a store called Manny’s where Jimi 
Hendrix shopped. On that trip Dad took us to see 
Mom’s house in Great Neck and we also went to the 
furthest point east on Long Island, the Montak Point 
Lighthouse. 


Another time we went to visit Johnny in Bos- 
ton. If | remember correctly, on the way back we got 
caught in a big snowstorm and got stranded in a town 
overnight. Those kinds of things made me very ner- 
vous when I was little for some reason, but Dad was 
always calm, cool, and collected. Other trips we went 
on were to Hilton Head, to Mammoth Cave in Ken- 
tucky, and to Florida for Christmas one year. 

One trip memory that stands out for several rea- 
sons 1s a trip that Dad and I took to go to Durango, 
Colorado, while I was in high school. For some 
reason I wanted to go to some outlet stores there and 
see some of that area and Dad was willing to take 
me if I would study for the PSAT. We drove all the 
way to Durango and we talked and I studied for the 
test. I got some clothes including a jean jacket that I 
still have today and I remember driving with Dad and 
thinking that he really cared a lot about helping me 
be happy. I’m sure he thought it was nutty to drive 
all that way for such a short trip, but we had a good 
time. Also, studying for the PSAT on that trip had 
important effects: I was able to do well on the test, 
got a National Merit Scholar award and a scholarship 
to BYU, and I’m sure it has helped my resume over 
the years. All because Dad was willing to spend time 
with me and do something I wanted to do. 


Fun Activities 

Hiking up to the top of Timp with Dad was some- 
thing I remember. I was concerned that he might not 
make it but impressed he made it to the top. I think 
Tom and Dad still have the pictures from that trip. 

Dad and I went on trips several times to Kentucky 
on caving trips with the Boy Scouts. Once again, I 
was scared that Dad might not make it through some 
of the really tight places {I wonder if 1 could get 
myself to go through some of those cracks now, 
they were scary!), but Dad always made it. He has 
always been brave and I can never remember him 
ever being scared. 


Some of my all-time great memories are of going 
with Dad to King’s Island on P&G day and riding 
the Beast and the Bat. Dad would always go on all 
the rides I wanted to, and probably encouraged me 
to go on some rides that I thought were scary. I had 
a lot of fun going with him every year. 

Going downtown to see Dad at his office and do 
fun things is also a good memory, although I can’t 
remember exactly when and how often I would visit 
him. I know we would spend time downtown at 
Christmas but it seems like I may have gone other 
times to see him as well. 

In terms of movies, I understand that I made Dad 
take me to see Star Wars several times (is that an 
understatement?) Besides all the movies he took 
me to in regular theaters we went to see /t's a Mad, 
Mad, Mad World at some funny theater downtown 
where they played an organ at the intermission. I 
didn’t really like the movie at the time, but recently 
saw it and thought it was funny. 


Christmas 
As I mentioned before, going with him at Christmas 
downtown to do fun things and to see Santa and the 
train display were great memories. We used to go to 
a special candy store called Murray’s and get bags 
of dried apricots. 

I remember setting up cookies, milk, and writing 
a letter to Santa on a chalkboard on Christmas Eve. 
Reading through the big book with pictures about 
the Christmas story on Christmas Eve has been an 
important memory that I hope to share with my kids. 
Santa’s handwriting and pictures looked an awful 
lot like Dad’s ... 

One Christmas I asked Santa for a bunch of things 
and Dad went around and had fun helping Santa get 
every single one of them. Surprisingly, or perhaps not 
surprisingly, it doesn’t stick out as being any better 
than any other Christmas. The quantity of material 
things doesn’t seem to matter so much at Christmas 
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looking back, but of course as a kid it is hard to see 
that until after the fact. 


Music and Guitars 

Dad has always been super supportive of me in the 
things that I’ve been interested in. I can remember 
going to a guitar store in Norwood to get my first 
guitar (a white Fender Stratocaster). Not that much 
later, I sold that guitar and Dad helped me to get 
an even better black Stratocaster. Dad has never 
been one to criticize and say ““Why do you need a 
new guitar, you already have a perfectly good one?” 
He has always been willing to help me reach goals 
without judging me. I don’t know how many times 
over the years we have driven places to look at gui- 
tar equipment. 

One time we drove to a guitar store in Centerville, 
Utah, and Dad put his name in a drawing and won 
an Ovation acoustic guitar for me. I ended up selling 
it though. Even though I technically wasn’t the one 
who won it, I consider it the only cool thing I’ve ever 
won. It was generous of Dad to let me have it. 

When Devon Call’s brother Shawn was diag- 
nosed with cancer (he has since passed away) Dad 
and I got the idea to buy him a guitar for him to play 
to give him something fun to do that would take his 
mind off his troubles. Dad put up his own money for 
the cause, realizing that he might never see the gui- 
tar or money again. Dad has always been unselfish 
with his time and money. 

Another way that Dad has shown he cares about 
me and my interests is that over the years I have 
made him listen or watch different musicians. Never 
a single time has he said: “I don’t have time” or 
“You’ve already shown me that.” On the other side 
of the coin, Dad has wanted me to listen to certain 
musicians and more than once I’ve given him those 
inconsiderate replies. There are a lot of qualities in 
Dad that I want to have and still need to develop. 
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Habits and Principles He Lives By 

As John Jr. mentioned, Dad has always exemplified 
the principle of hard work. Whether he is working 
at his desk late into the night or working out in the 
yard all day long, Dad takes tasks seriously and does 
everything carefully. Over the years Mom has asked 
him to do a lot of things, some I would consider 
unreasonable like rake every leaf out of the yard or 
blow every acorn off the driveway, but he always 
does them for her. I’ve never heard him tell Mom 
that her requests are unreasonable. He just does 
them for her. I think it is amazing. 

As I alluded to with my memories of Dad and 
guitars, he has always helped me buy things I’m 
interested in. He has always been so willing to 
“match” my contribution on a lot of things I wanted 
to get. Dad was a smart investor and put aside money 
for my future. How many of my friend’s dads did the 
same thing for them? I can’t think of a single one. I 
feel very fortunate that Dad cared enough about me 
to set aside that money. He could have gone out and 
bought himself a boat or something frivolous, but 
yet he put me first. 

He has been generous not only in money but also 
time. I’ve always felt that Dad was always avail- 
able to spend time with me. I can’t think of a sin- 
gle time when he was too busy to play with me or 
do something I wanted to do. I have no idea how 
he accomplished that, considering how my own life 
feels right now even without the pressures he had, 
but he did it. 

Dad is a great time manager and multi-tasker. It 
seems like he used to walk Kippy in Cincinnati on 
the sidewalk with a book in hand and headphones 
on his ears. He could read, walk a dog, and listen to 
the radio all at the same time. Dad seems to be able 
to do several things at once. 

Dad has always been nice to my friends, like 
John Jr. mentioned also. One time Merrill Liechty 
told Dad for some reason it was his birthday and 
Dad gave us money to go out to the Brick Oven 


for dinner. I didn’t realize it until later but it really 
wasn’t Merrill’s birthday. Merrill wasn’t trying to be 
deceitful but was just kidding around. Later, when 
Merrill was in the MTC and Dad was serving there, 
he told him about it. Of course Dad didn’t have any 
hard feelings towards him. 


Life in Provo 
The first year we moved to Provo I was 15 and Dad 
let me practice driving the Tercel up to see Kippy in 
the little dog cage at Aunt Ruth’s to take him out and 
feed him. We had some good times together going 
up to see Kippy in the garage, walking him, and driv- 
ing the car. 

Speaking of dogs, Dad has always been so kind 
to our animals. He has loved Kippy and Ziggy as 
much as members of the family and when Kippy 
was killed I could tell that it really was hard on Dad. 
This was a particularly hard experience for me and 
Dad has always helped me through hard times like 
this one, the car accident in high school, coming 
home from my mission early, and other health prob- 
lems I’ve experienced since then. He has always 
been patient, caring, and nonjudgmental. 

I remember coming up to the house in Provo 
with Dad every day to talk with Brent Peterson, the 
builder, about how things were going and to inspect 
the progress. Dad helped me to get a job with Brent 
that summer and it was a good experience to learn 
about building (I wish I still remembered some 
things that I learned). 

Some of my not-so-great memories in Provo were 
mowing Uncle Bud’s Park or helping out with the 
Brickerhaven work day. I always thought Dad should 
hire someone with a big mower to mow the park 
when it was his turn instead of using a tiny little yard 
mower, but Dad refused to do it. To this day, while 
most people his age have had yard help for years, 
Dad still insists on mowing his own lawn. Maybe 
that is what keeps him healthy. 


Church 
Lastly, I wanted to talk about church memories. Dad 
always took me on Fathers and Sons campouts. It 
seemed to me that invariably there would be a horrific 
thunderstorm and we would end up wet in our tent. 
When we would wake up in the moming we would 
unzip the tent only to find that everyone had left 
except the people with big vans who had slept inside. 

Some other memories of Dad are sitting next to 
him at church and looking through his little Sage 
book at all the things he had in it. We would also 
draw little arrows on our index fingers near the first 
joint. Who made that up anyway? I also liked play- 
ing with his big fat Mont Blanc fountain pen and 
putting his big BYU ring on my finger or holding it 
up to the light so I could see through the blue stone. 

Dad helped me gain a testimony of the gospel 
through teaching and example. Among the things 
that he helped me understand was tithing. I had a lit- 
tle box (that was probably passed down from John 
and Tom) where I would put tithing and the money I 
got from an allowance or earned in other ways. 

He also showed me the importance of home teach- 
ing. It feels like I did a lifetime of home teaching vis- 
its with him. One particular situation showed me 
Dad’s character and has gone through my mind over 
and over through the years. There was an inactive 
guy on our list who was a physicist I believe, named 
Cain or something like that. We would go visit him 
every month and he would never let us in but Dad 
was always friendly. There was still a lot of tension 
though when we visited and I didn’t like going. Dad 
showed me though how it was important to follow 
through with your calling and do the best you can. 
One time we left a video or book for him at his door- 
step and he left it out in the rain. It was rude and 
disappointing to us, but I don’t think Dad said any- 
thing mean about him. Rarely have I ever heard Dad 
talk about someone in a negative way and I’ve been 
amazed at how positive and kind Dad has been to 
everyone in his life. 
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Summary 
Spending time to write these memories of Dad has 
reminded me what a unique and wonderful father I 
have had. 

Dad, I’m glad we were able to write these mem- 
ories for you and I hope they bring back good feel- 
ings and remind you how much we love you and 
how great we think you are. 

I love you a lot and you’ II always be my Dad and 
Pll always be your son. 

Have a happy 75th birthday and I hope you have 
many more to come! 

Love, 

David 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































